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' CUR TAMEN HOC LISEAT POTIUS DECURRERE CAMPO, 
PER QUEM MAGNUS EQUOS AURUNCA FLEXIT ALUMNUS, 
81 VACAT, ET PLACIDI RATIONEM ADMITTITIS, Dax. 


WHY TO EXPATIATE IN THIS BEATEN FIELD; 
WHY ARMS, OFT US'D IN VAIN, I MEAN TO WIELD; 
1F TIME FERMIT, AND CANDOUR WILL ATTEND, 


SOME SATISFACTION THIS ESSAY MAY LEND. 


"Fa difficulty of the firſt addreſs 
on any new occaſion is felt by 

man in his tranſactions with the 
world, and confeſſed by the ſettled and 
regular forms of ſalutation which neceſ- 
fity has introduced into all languages. 
Judgment was wearied with the per- 
plexity of being forced upon choice, 
where there was no motive to preference; 
and it was found convenient that ſome 
eaſy method of introduction ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, which, if it wanted the-al- 
lurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
ſecurity of preſcription. 

Perhaps few authors have preſented 
themſelves before the publick, without 
wiſhing that ſuch ceremonial modes of 
entrance had been anciently eſtabliſhed 
as might have freed them from thoſe 
dangers which the defire of pleaſing is 
certain to produce, and precluded the 
vain expedients of ſoftening cenſure by 
apologies, or rouſing attention by ab- 
ruptneſs. 

he epick writers have found the 
roemial part of the poem ſuch an ad- 
dition to their undertaking, that they 


have almoſt unanimouſly ado the 
tirſt ines of Homer; nap th ms. ary 


Jon 
arenen * 
only be informed of the ſubject, to know 
in what manner will begin. 


But this ſolemn repetition is hi 
the peculiar diſtin&tion of heroick " 
it has never been legally extended to 
lower orders of literature, but ſeems to 
be conſidered as an hereditary privilege, 
to be enjoyed only by,thoſe whe clam 
it from their alliance to the genius of 
Homer. | a 

The rules which the injudicious. uſe 
of this 88 fi to Horace, 
may indeed be applied to the direction 
of candidates for infenor fame; it may 
be proper for all to remember, that they 
ought not to raiſe ex tion which it is 
not in their to ſatisfy, and that it 


is more pleaſing to ſee ſmoke brighten- 


ing into flame, than flame finking into 
ks has been long d, 
is been receive 

L e 
Horace, and it's 2 to the ge- 
neral opinion of the worl 7. there 
have been always ſome, that thought it 
no deviation from modeſty to recom- 
mend their own labeurs, and imagined 
themſelves entitled by ĩndiſputable me · 
rit to an exemption from general re- 

AS, * ſtraints 
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ſtraints, and to elevations not allowed 
in common life. They perhaps be- 
lieved, that when, like Thucydides, they 
bequeathed to manking * bc fi 
© aneſtate for ever,” it was an additional 
2 IN DS... 
», DE NO ALS 
to a” certain dccaſions, too little 
than too much. There is ſametbing 
captivating in ſpirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often ont Br -x A — 
power; nor can he reaſonably ex e 
confidence of others who too apparently 
diſtruſts himſelf. * 
Plftirch, in hit enumeratign of the 
r which. à man may 
without juſt offence proclaim his own 
excellences, has omitted. the caſe of 
2 entering the world; unleſs ab: on 
compithengded under his general po- 
fition—that A man may u paife 
himſelf far thoſe qualifies which cannot 
be known but from his mqutxh; as 
when he is amon E 
have no opportunity of a Aren exer- 
tion of his powers. at the caſe of 
ar author is parallel, will ſcaroely be 
granted, becauſe he neceſſarſb diſcovers 
the di of his merit ta his Judges 
when he appears at his trial. But it 
ſhould be remembered; that unleſs his 
Judgrs arg. inclined to favour him, = 
hardly beperfuaded to hear the cauſe, 
In love, the Rate which filis the heart 
with a degree of ſolicitude next that of 
BE? it has been held a maxim, 
that ſucceſs is moſt eafily ohtained 
indirect and v rved approaches: he 
who too ſoon profeſſes himfelf a lover, 
raiſes obſtacles to his own wiſhes; and 
thoſe whom diſappointments have taugh; 
rience, endeavour to canceal their 
Mom till they believe their miſtreſs 
wiſhes for the diſcovery. The fame 
nethad, if it were practicable to writers, 
would fave many complaints of the ſe- 
verity of che ape, and the caprices of 
criticiſm, . If 2 man cauld glide imper- 


ceptibly into the Favours the publick, 


| pclamghis pretenſions to lite- 
rary honovtrs when be ib fire of not be- 
ing rejected, he might commence au- 
thor wich better hopes, as his Failin 
might eſcape condept, eg he fall 
never attain muth regard. 
Hut Kace the” warld ſuppoſes every 
man that writes ambitious Uf applauſe 
ge ai gin have tight wes 
chove that every Tran wntenids Tore who 
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THE RAMBLER, 


endeayour in learning raiſes an un- 
bounded "contempt, indulged by moſt 
minds without ſeruple, as an honeſt tri- 
umph over unjuſt claims and exorbi- 
tant ons. The artifices of thoſe 
who put themſelves in this hazardous 
Rate, haye therefare been muluplied in 
proportion to their fear as well as their 

ation ; and are to be looked u 
with more indulgence, as they are meited 
at once by the two great movers of the 
man mind, the dere of good, and the 
ear of evil: for who can wonder that, 
allured on one ſide, and frightened on 
the other, Wine ſhould endeavour to gain 
favour By bribing the judge with an ap- 
pearance of reſpect which they do not feel, 
to-exoite compaſſion by confeſſing weak - 
neſs of which they are not convinced ; and 
others to a by a ſhew of 
by a daring 


ele Pen Fs mn; ur Ly anda pub- 


b Sage er of hanours and rewards. 
he oftentatious and haughty diſplay 
of theroſelves has been the uſual refuge 
of diurnal writers; in vindication of 
whoſe practice it may be ſaid, that what 
it wants in ce is ſupplied by ſin- 
cerity; and who at leaſt may plead, that 
if their boaſts deceive any into the peru- 
fal of their 3 they — 
them of but little time. 
ini, Comcurritur - 
Mane cine more wenit, aut victoria late. 
The battle join; and, in a moment's flight, 
Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight. 
Faaxcis. 
The queſtion concerning the merit of 
the day is ſoon decided; and we are not 
condemned to toil through half a folio, 
to be convinced that the writer las broke 
. 
is one among many reaſons for 
which 1 ſe to e the en- 
tertainment of my countrymen by a ſhort 
effay on Tueldap and Saturday, that I 
hope not much to tire thoſe whom I ſhall 
not happen to pleaſe; and if I am not 
commended for the beauty of my works, 
to be at leaſt pardaned for their brevity. 
Rut whether my expeRations are moſt 
fixed on pardon or praiſe, Tthink it not 
neceſſary to diſcover; for having accu- 
rately weighed thereaſons for * 
and 2 find them fo ucarly 
juiponderant, chat my impatience to 
5 hs event of my Pay rformance will 
not ſaffer me to attend any longer the 
trepidations of the balance. | 


THE RAMBLER. 


There are, indeed, man y convenien * 
ces almoſt peculiar to this method of 
publication, which may naturally flatter 
the author, whether he be dent or 
timorous. The man to whom the extent 
of his knowl 


has 
already ſecured the praiſes of the world, 
takes that _ of diſplaying 
nity of hearing the voice of 
to think 
what 
„read with extaſtes to- 
morrow, He will often pleaſe himſelf 
withsefleRing, that the author of a gu 
treatiſe muſt proceed with araciety, le 
before the completion of his work, the at- 
- tention of the publick may have changed 
it's object; but that he who is confined 
to no ſingle topick may follow the national 
taſte through all it's variations, and catch 
the Ara the gale of favour, 
from what point ſoever it ſhall blow. 
Nor is the proſpect leſs likely to caſe 
the doubts of the cautious, and the ter- 
rors of the fearful; for to ſuch the 
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his abilities to arrange the diſſimĩlar 
of an extenſive plan, or fears to be 
in a f em, may yet 
re 
and if, when he turns over the repoſito- 
ries of his memory, he finds hi collec- 
calf apy Romy, 37-1 
have enough to furniſh out an effay. 


that would fear to lay owt . 


T 
Et. 
H 
I 
eitel 


. 
cf 


gen | 

not ſufficient] n may, U 
8 which every paper 5 

he ſhould with too little premedittio 

encumber himſelf by an ec ge ; 


„and paſs to other topicks 

, or more tractable. 

if he finds, with all his induftry, and all. 

s artifices, that he cannot deſerve re- 

„or cannot attain it, he may et the 

fall at once; and, without injury 

to 22 or hunſelf, reti to amuſe- 

ments of greater pleaſure, or to ſtudies 
of better proſpect. n 


L 


: 


* 
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AND, FAWING, SEEMS TO BEAT THE DISTANT FLAIN? 
HILLS, VALES, AND FLOODS, APPEAR ALREADY CRHOSTS 


Ab, IE HE STARTS, A THOUSAND STEFS ARE LOST» 


HAT the mind of man is never 

ſatisfied with the objects immedi- 
ately before it, but is always breakin 
away from the preſent moment, and loſ- 
ing itſelf in ſchemes of future felicity ; 
and that we forget the proper uſe of 
time now in our power, to provide for 
4he enjoyment of that which, NN 
may never be ted us ; has been fre- 
quently remarked : and as this ice 
is a commodious ſubje& of raillery to 
the gay, and of declamatian to the ſeri- 
dus, it has been ridiculed with all the 
plenſantry of wit, and with 
all the amplifications of rhetorick. Every 


inſtance, by which it's abſurdity might 
| ar moſt flagrant, has been ſtudiouily 
collected; it has been marked with every 


ithet of contempt, and all the tropes and 
— have been called forth againſt it. 


Ae . 
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rares, 

een. 
Cenfure SRO, becauſe 
it always uynplies ſome fuperiority ; men 


themſelves with imagining | 
y have made a deeper ſearch, or id 

ſurvey, than others, and detected fuults 
and follies which eſcape vulgar obler- 
vation. And the ure of wanton 
in 'cormmon topicks is ſo tempting to z 
-writer, that he cannot eaſily feſign it; = 
train of ſentiments yreceived en- 
ables him to ſhine without labour, Ah 
to conquer withqut a conteſt.” It 8&'Þo 
ealy to laugh at tlie folly of him who 
lives only in idea, refuſes mate caſe 
for diſtant pleaſures, und, inflead of en- 
joying the blefſings of life, lets life glide 
away in preparations to enjoy them 'it © 
affords ſuch opportunities of triutnphant 
exultation, to exemplify the uncertainty 
of the human ſtate, to rouſe 8 
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their dream, and inform themof the filent 
celerity of time; that we may believe au- 
thors willing rather to it than ex- 


amine ſo advantageous a principle, and 
more inclined to purſue a track ſo ſmooth 
and ſo flowery, than attentively to con- 
der whether it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into 
futurity ſeems the unavoidable condition 
of a being whoſe motions are gradual, 
and whoſe life is progreſſive: as his pow - 
ers are limited, Ne muſt uſe means for 
the attainment of his ends, and intend 
firſt what he performs laſt; as by conti- 
nual advances from his firſt ſtage of ex- 
iſtence, he is perpetually varying the ho- 
rizon of his proſpects, he mult always 
diſcover new motives of action, new ex- 
yaa of fear, and allurements of de- 
The end, therefore, which at preſent 
calls forth our efforts, will be found, 
when it is once gained, to be only one of 
the means to ſome remoter end. The 
natural flights of the human mind are 
not from pleaſure to pleaſure, but from 


ope to hope. 

He that directs his ſteps to a certain 
point, muſt frequently turn his eyes to 
that place which he ſtrives to reach ; he 
that undergoes the fatigue of labour, 
myſt ſolace his wearineſs with the con- 
templation of it's reward, In agricul- 
ture, one of the moſt ſimple and neceſſary 
employments, no man turns up the 
ground but becauſe he thinks of the har- 
veſt; that harveſt which blights may m- 
tercept, which inundations may ſweep 
away, or which death or calamity may 
+5 him from reaping. 

Yet as few maxims are widely received, 
or long retained, but for ſome confor- 
mity with truth and nature, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that this caution againſt keep- 
ing our view too intent upon remote ad- 
vantages is not without it's propriety or 
uſefulneſs, though it may have been re- 
cited with too much levity, or enforced 
with too little diſtinction: for, not to 
ſpeak of that vehemence of defire which 
preſies through right and wrong to it's 
gratification, or that anxions inquietude 
which is juſtly chargeable with diſtruſt 
of Heaven, ſubjects too ſolemn for my pre- 
ſent purpoſey it frequently happens that, 
by indulgiug early the raptures of ſueceſs, 
we forget the meaſures neceſſary to ſecure 
it, and ſuſfer the imagination to riot in the 
fruition of ſome potfible good, till the 
time of obtaining it has ſlipped away. 


There would, however, be few enter. 
priſes of great labour or hazard under- 
taken, if we had not the power of mag · 
nifying the advantages which we pers 
fuade ourſelves to expect from thent. 
When the Knight of La Mancha gravely 
recounts to his companion the adven- 
tures by which he is to ſignalize himſelf 
in fuch a manner that he ſhall be ſum- 
moned to the ſupport of empires, ſoli- 
cited to accept the heireſs of the crown 
which he has preſerved, have honours and 
niches to ſcatter about him, and an iſland 
to beſtow on his worthy ſquire; very few 
readers, amidſt their mirch or pity, can 
deny that they have admitted viſions of 
the ſame kind; though they have not, 
perhaps, expected events equally ſtrange, 
or by means equally inadequate. When 
we pity him, we refle& on our own diſ- 
appointments ; and when we laugh, our 
hearts inform us that he is not more ri- 
diculous than - ourſelves, ex that he 
tells what we have only — 

The underſtanding of a man natu- 
rally ſanguine, may, indeed, be eaſily vi- 
tiated by the luxurious indulgence of 
hope, however neceſſary to the production 
of every thing great or excellent; as ſome 
plants are deſtroyed by too open expo- 
ſure to that ſun Which gives life and 
beauty to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no claſs of the human ſpecies 
requires more to be cautioned againſt this 
anticipation of happineſs, than thoſe that 
b to the name of authors. A man 
of lively fancy no ſooner finds a hint 
moving in his mind, than he makes mo- 
mentaneous excurſions to the preſs, and 
to the world; and, with a little encou- 
ragement from flattery, puſhes forward 
into future ages, and prognoſticates the 
honours to be paid him, when envy is 
extinct and faction forgotten, and thoſe 
whom partiality now ſuffers to obſcure 
him ſhall have given way to the triflers 
of as ſhort duration as themſelves, 

Thoſe who have proceeded ſo far as 
to appeal to the tribunal of ſncceeding 
times, are not likely to be cured of their 
infatuation; but all endeavours ought 
to be uſed for the prevention of a diſeaſe, 
forwhich, when it has attainedit's height, 
perhaps no remedy wilt be found in the 
gardens of Philoſophy, however ſhe may 
boaſt her phyſick of the mind, her ca- 
tharticks of vice, or lenitives of paſhon. 

I ſhall, therefore, while I am yet but 
lightly touched with the fymptoms of 
the writer's malady, endeavour to fortify 


myſelf 
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myſelf againſt the infection. not without 
ſome weak hope, that my preſervatives 
may extend their virtue to others whoſe 
employment expoſes them to the ſame 
danger: | 

Landis amore tumes? Sunt certa piacula, que te 
Ter pure letto poterunt recreare libello. 

Is fame your paſſion? Wiſdom's powerful 


charm, 
If thrice read over, ſhall it's force diſarm. 


FzxANC18, 
It is the advice of Epictetus, that 
a man ſhould accuſtom himſelf often to 


think of what is moſt ſhocking and ter- 
rible, that by ſuch reflections he may be 
ſerved from too ardent wiſhes for 
ing good, and from too much de- 
jection in real evil. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an 
author than negle&; compared with 
which, reproach, hatred, and oppoſition, 
are names of happineſs: yet this worſt, 
this meaneſt fate, every one who dares 
to write has reaſon to fear. 


T nunc, et verſus tecum meditare canoros. 


Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. 
ELPHINST ON» 


It may not be unfit for him who 
makes a new entrance into the lettered 
world, fo far to ſuſpect his own powers, 
as to believe that he poſſibly may deſerve 
neglect; that nature may not have qua- 
lified him much to enlarge or embelliſn 
knowledge, nor ſent him forth entitled 
by indiſputable ſuperiority to late 
the conduct of the reſt of mankind; 
that, thongh the world muſt be ted 
to be yet in ignorance, he is not deſtined 
to diſpel the cloud, nor to ſhine out as 


7 


2 luminaries modern For this 
icion, every catalogue ' of a library 
will — reaſon; as he will 
find it erouded with names of mien 
who, though now forgotten, were once 


no leſs enterprizing or confident” thaw 
himſelf, equally pleaſed with their own 
productions, equally careſſed by ther 
patrons, and flattered by their friends. 
But though it ſhould happen that au 
author is capable of excelling, yet His 
merit may paſs without notice, huddled 
in the variety of things, and thrown into 
the general miſcellany of life. He that 
endeavours after fame by writing, fali- 
cits the regard of a multitude fluctuating 
in meaſures, or immerſed in buſmeſs, 
without time for intellectual amuſe- 
ments; he appeals to judges prepoſſeſſed 
by paſſions, or corrupted by prejudices, 
which preclude their approbation of any 
new performance. Some are too indo- 
lent to read any thing, till it's reputa- 
tion is eſtabliſhed j others too envious to 
promote that fame which gives them 
pain by it's increaſe. What is new 1s 
oppoſed, becauſe moſt are unwilling to 
be taught; and what is known is re- 
jeted, becauſe it is not ſuſſiciently con- 
ſidered, that men more frequently re- 
uire to be reminded than informed. 
e learned are afraid to declare their 
opinion early, left they ſhould put their 
reputation in hazard; the ignorant al- 
ways imagine themſelves giving fome 
proof of delicacy, when they ſe to 
be pleaſed ; and he that finds his wayte 
reputation through all theſe obſtructions, 
muſt acknowledge that he is indebted ts 
other cauſes beſides his induſtry, his 


learning, or his wit. 
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 VIRTVS, REPULSE NESCIA SORDLIDAMA, 
INTAMINATIS FULGET HONORIBUS, 
NEC SUMIT AUT PONIT SECURES 


ARBITRIO FOPULAKRIS AURE, 


Hon. 


VNDISAPPOINTED I DESIONS, 

WITH NATIVE HONOURS VIRTUE SHINES; 

NOR TAKES UP POWER, NOR LAYS IT DOWN; , 
AS GIDDY XZABBLES SMILE OR FROWN» 


HE tafk of an author is, cither to 
teach what is not known, or to re- 
commend known truths by his manner 
of adorning them; either to let new light 
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in upon the mind, and open new. ſcenes. 
to the ptoſpect, or to vary the dreſs and 


1 common objects, wars wig 
them grace and more powerful at- 
trations; 
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to the ſtone of Sib 
_ advances to 
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trations; to ſpread ſuch flowers over 


Either of theſe labours is very difficult; 
_ becanſe; that 
men muſt not be 


may not be fruitleſs, 
uaded of their 
— —— tec 
| eſs their ignorance, 
——— » ſtill leſs pleaſing, mult allow 
that he from whom they are to learn 16 
more knowing than themſelves, 
It might beimagined that fuch an em- 


errors, but 


23 f irk ſome 
hazardorrs; that none would be ſound 


fo malevolent as wantonly to add weight 

$; and that few en- 
uſed to obſtruct thoſe 
ion, which muſt be 


dexrours would 


from the ſucceſs. \../ 

Vet there is a certain race of men, that 
either imagine it their duty, or make it 
their amuſement, to hinder the reception 
of eue work of learning or genius, who 


tand as centinels in the avenues of fame, 


a prey 


rance and Envy the firſt notice 


perſec utors might be ſomewhat ſofti neil, 
and prevailed on, for a ſhort time, to re- 
mit their fury. Having for this purpoſe 
confidered many expedients, I find in 
the records of ancient times, that Argus 
was lulled by muſick, and Cerberus 
grareted with 2 ; and am, therefore, 
mclined to FS modern criticks, 
who, if they have not the eyrs, have the 
watchfulnefs of Argus, and can bark as 
loud as Cerberus, though perhaps they 
cannot bite with equal force, might be 
frbdued by LP of the fame kind. 
I have heard how ſome have been pacified 
with claret and a ſupper, and others laid 
afleep with the ſoft notes of flattery. 
Thovgh the nature of my undertaking 
es. me fificient reaſon to dread the 


united attacks of this virulent generation, 


yet I have not hitherto perſoadetl myſelf 
w take any meaſures for ſſighe or treaty. 
For T am in doubt whether they can aR 


vgainſt me by lawful authority, and ſu- 


and detected the dit 


that they have preſumed 4 
— — faled — I 


they derive their 
claim to decide the fate of writers, was 
the eldeft danghter of Labour and of 
Truth: ſhe was, at her birth, committed 
to the care of Juſtice, and bronght up by 
her in the palace of Wiſdom. Being ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed by the celeſtials for her un- 
common qualities, ſhe was appointed the 
— Fancy, and to 

time to the chorus of Muſes, 
when they ſung befare the throne of Ju- 


ter. 
5 When the Muſes condeſcended to viſit 


this lower world, they came acc ied 


by Criticiſm, to hom, upon her deſcent 
from r 


with ambroſia, and enwreathed with a 


golden foliage of amaranths and bays 
the other end was encircled with 2 
and poppies, and di in the waters of 


Oblimon, In her left-hand ſhe bore an 


eyes. 
or Folly could confound, was, upon the 
firſt gleam of the torch of Truth, exhi- 
bited in it's diftin& parts and gin 
. it darted through the laby- 
rinths o iſtry, and ſhewed at once 
all the abſurdities to which they ſerved for 
refuge; it pi t the robes, 
which Rhetorick often fold to F eee 
propor tion , 
which artificial veils had been ——_— 


to cover. 
Thus furniſhed for the execution of 


ber office, Criticiſm came down to ſur- 


vey the performances of thoſe who _— 
feſſed themſelves the votarĩes of the Mu- 


ſes.. Whatever was ht before her, 
ſhe beheld by the Ready light of the torch 
of Truth; and when her examimatibn had 
convinced her that the laws of juſt writ- 
ing had been obſerved, ſhe touched it 
with the amaranthine end of the ſceptre, 
and conſigned it over to immortality. 


But jt more frequently happened, that 
in Ge works do. regain fer inſpec- 
ton, there was ſome impoſture . 

' | : 
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ed; that falſe colours were labotiouſly 
laid; chat ſome ſecret mequaticy wis 
found between the words and ſentiments, « ſmyle blow. So 
or ſome diffimiilitede of the ideas and tie — Critzcitm, long kept her eye 
original objects; that incongruities were fixed fteadily upon Tie, was at lat & 
linked together, or that fome parts were 
of no ule but to enlarge the appearance 
of the whole, without contributing to it's 
beauty, ſolidity, or uſefulneſs. 
Wikrever ſuch diſcoveries were made, 
and they were made whenever theſe faults 
were committed, Criticiſm refuſed the 
touch which conferred the function of 
immortality; and, when the errors were 
frequent and groſs, reverſed the ſceptre, 
and le drops of Lethe diſtil from the pox 
pies and cypreſs, a fatal mildew, which 
immediately began to waſte the work 
away, till it was at laſt totally deſtroyed. 
were ſome yin agen brought 
to the teſt, in Which, when the ſtrongeſt 
light was thrown upon them, their beau- 
ties and faults appeared ſo equally min- 
gled, that Cyiticifm'flood with her ſceptre 
Hed in her hand, in doubt whether to 
Lethe or ambroſia upem them. Theſe 
at laſt increaſed to * — a number, 
a 


that "ſhe was fuch No light, but rather ortet ville, 


doubtful claims; and, for fear of u . | 
impropett de ge of } ice,  Serv'd only te d. Lights of wor. . 
the cauſe to de conſidered by Time. With theſe fragments of zutharity, the 


The proceedings of Time, thougł very flaves of Flattery und Malevdlehcemarch- . 
dilatory, were, ſome few caprices except- ed out, EC NED 
ed, conformable to juſtice: und many to confer immortality;” or co, d 
thought themſetves — 7 oh Hort for- oblivion, But the ſceptre had mow Toft 
bearance, have ſunk under His ſeythe, as it's power; and Time paſſes his fencrence 
they were poſting down with their volumes at leifure; without amy regard to their dee 
in trincaph w Nate It was obſerv- termination. « 4 
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AND JOIN BOTH PROFIT AND ler u en whey 
. , : . © : Cnnxcn. - 
FRE works of fiction, with which out the of wonder: it is chere fore 
_ the preſent generation ſeems more | Tr rom the machines and Expe- 
8 y delighted, are ſuch as ex- dients of the heroick romance, and can 
ubit life in it's true ſtate, diverſified only neither 1 Fants to ſnatch away a 
by accidents that daily happen in the lady from the nuptial rites, nor 2:2 th 
world, and Mfluenced by paſſions and to bring her back from captivity ; it can 
qualities wHeh are really to be found in neither bewilderit's perſonages in defarts, 
converſing with mankind, | nor lodge them in imagi caſtles.  - 
This kind of writing may be termed I remember a remark made by Sca. 
not improperly the comedy of romance, Iiger upon Pontanus—that all tis yrit- 
and is to be conducted nearly by the ings are filled with the ſame i J and 
rules of comick poetry. It's province that if you take from him his Res and 
15 to bring about natural events hy eaſy his roſes, his Satyrs and his Dryadsy he 
means, and to kcep up curioſity wich- will have nothing "2h that can be called 
| Petry. 
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7 N In like manner, almoſt all the 
ions of the laſt age will vaniſh, if 
you deprive them of a hermit and a 
wood, a battle and a ſhipwreck, _ 
Why this wild ſtrain of rurg 
ſound reception ſo long, in polite and 
learned ages, it is not eaſy to conceive; 
but we cannot wonder that while readers 
could be procured, the authors were 
willing to continue it; for when a man 
had by practice gained ſome fluency of 
language, he had no further care than 
to retire to his cloſet, let looſe his in- 
vention, and heat his mind with incre- 
dibilities: a book was thus produced 
without. fear. of criticiſm, without the 
toil of ſtudy, without knowledge of na- 
ture, or acquaintance with life, 
. The taſk. of our preſent writers is very 
different; it requires, together with that 
ing Which is to be gained from 
books, that experience which can never 
be attained by ſoli diligence, but 
muſt ariſe from general converſe and ac- 
curate obſervation of the living world. 


Their performances have, as Horace ex - 


preſſes it. Plus oneris quantum veniæ 
* maui—little indulgence, and there- 
fore more difhculty." They are engaged 
in portraits of which every one knows 
the original, and can detect any devia- 
tion from exactneſs of reſemblance. 
Other writings are ſafe, except from the 
malice. of learning; but theſe are in dan- 
from every common reader: as the 
ipper ill executed was cenſured by a 
ſhoemaker who happened to ſtop in his 
way at the Venus of Apelles. 
ut the fear of not being approved as 
Juſt copiers of human manners, is. not 
the moſt important concern that an au- 
thor of this ſort ought to have before 
him, Theſe books are written chiefly 
to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, 
to whom they ſerve ag lectures of con- 
duct, and introductions into life. They 
are the entertainment of minds unfur- 
niſhed. with ideas, and therefore eaſily 
fuſceptible of impreſſions; not fixed by 
rinciples, and therefore eaſily follow- 
ing the current of fancy; not informed 
by experience, and conſequently open 
to every falſe ſuggeſtion and partial ac- 
count. 

That the higheſt degree of reverence 
ſhould” be paid to youth, and that no- 
thing indecent thould be ſuffered to ap- 
proach their eyes or ears, are precepts 
extorted hy ſenſe and virtue from an an- 
cient writer by no means eminent for 
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chaſtity of thought. The ſame kind, 
though not the ſame degree of caution, 
is required in every thing which is laid 
before them, to ſecure them from unjut 
prejudices, perverſe opinions, and in- 
congruous combinations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, 
every tranſaction and ſentiment was fo 
remote from all that paſſes among men, 
that the reader was in very little danger 
of making any applications to himſelf; 
the virtues.and, crimes were equally be- 
yond. his ſphere of activity; and he 
amuſed himſelf with heroes and with 
traitors, deliverers and perſecutors, as 
with beings of another ſpecies, whoſe 
actions were regulated upon motives of 
their, own, and who had neither faults 
nor excellences in common with him- 
ſelf. i 
But when an adventurer is levelled 
with the reſt of the world, and acts in 
ſuch ſcenes of the univerſal drama as 
may be the lot of any other man, young 
ſpectators fix their eyes upon him wit 
cloſer attention, fe by obſerying 
his behaviour and ſucceſs, to regulate 
their own, practices when they ſhall be 
engaged in the like part. 

or this reaſon theſe familiar hiſtories 
may perhaps be made of greater uſe thun 
the ſolemnities of  profefled morality, 
and convey the knowledge of vice and 
virtue, with more efficacy than axioms 
and dzfnitions. But che power of 
example is ſo great as to take poſſeſſion, 
of the memory by à Eind of violence, 
and produce effects almoſt without the 
intervention of the will, care ought to 
be taken that, when the choice 1s nnre- 
ſtrained, the beſt examples only ſhould 
be exhibited ; and that which A likely 
to operate ſo ſtrongly, ſhould not be 
ons or uncertain. 4n it's effects. 

The chief advantage which theſe fic- 
tions have over real life 1s, that their au- 
thors are at liberty, though not to in- 
vent, 97 to ſelect objects, and to cull 
from the maſs of mankind thoſe indivi- 
duals upon which the attention ought 
moſt ta be employed; as à diamond, 
though it cannot be made, may be po- 
liſhed by art, and placed in fuch a fitua- 
tion as to diſplay that luſtre which before 
was buried among common ſtones.” © 


It is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt 


excel] of art, to imitate nature; but 
it 1s nece to wo Siva thoſe parts of 
nature which are mo 


| roper for fmita- 
cen; grate ar is HP quired ue 
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preſenting life, which is ſo often diſ- 
coloured by paſſion, or deformed b 
wickedneſs, Af the world be promit- 
cuouſly deſcribed, I cannot fee of What 
uſe it can be to read the account; or 
why it may not be as ſafe to turn the 
eye immediately upon mankind as upon 
a mirror, which ſhews all that preſents 
itſelf without diſcrimination. 

It is therefore not a ſufficient vindica- 
tion of a character, that it is drawn as 
it appears, for many characters ought 
never to be drawn; nor of a narrative, 
that the train of events is —_ to 
obſervation and experience, for that ob- 
ſervation which is called knowledge of 
the world will be found much im fre- 

uently to make men cunning than , 
The — of theſe writings is Jars 
not only to ſhew mankind, but to pro- 
vide that they may be ſeen hereafter with 
leſs hazard; to teach the means of avoid- 
ing the ſnares which are laid by Trea- 
chery for Innocence, without infuſin 
any wiſh for that ſuperiority with whic 
the betrayer flatters his vanity; to give 
the power of counteracting fraud, with- 
out the temptation to practiſe it; to ini- 
tiate youth by mock encounters in the 
art of neceſſary defence, and to increaſe 
prudence without impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the ſake of follow- 
ing nature, ſo mingle good and bad qua- 
lities in their principal perſonages, that 
they are both N ee and 
as weaccompany them through their ad- 
ventures with delight, and are led by 
degrees to intereſt ourſelves in their fa- 
vour, we loſe the abhorrence of their 
faults, becauſe they do not hinder our 

leaſure, or perhaps regard them with 
Low kindneſs for being united with ſo 
much mexit. | 

There have been men, indeed, ſplen- 
didly wicked, whoſe endowments Sew 
a brightneſs on their crimes, and whom 
ſcarce any villainy made perfectly de- 
teſtable, becauſe they never could be 
wholly diveſted of their excellences: 
but ſuch have been in all ages the great 
corrupters of the world; and therr re- 
ſemblance ought no more to be preſerv- 
ed, than the art of murdering without 


Pam. | yur 

Some have advanced, without due at- 
tention to the conſequences of this 2 
tion, that certain virtues have their che- 


reſpondent faults; and, therefore, that to 
exhibit either apart is to deviate from 
probability. Thus men are obſerved by 


Swift to be © priteful in the ſame 

© as they are reſentful.” This princi- 
ple, with others of the'fame kind; = 
poſes man to a& from's brute” impulſe, 
and purſue à certain d of inelina- 
tion, without any choice of the object x 


for, otherwiſe, though it ſhould be al- 


lowed that gratitude and reſentment ariſe 
from the ſame conſtitution of the paſ- 
ſions, it follows not that they wilt be 
it indulged when reaſon is con- 
ſulted ; yet unleſs that conſequence be 
admitted, this ſagacious maxim becomes 
an empty ſound, without any relation to 
practice or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the firſt 
eee to theſe * are always in the 
ame proportion. For pride, which 
Sie ockyels of eee will ob- 
ſtruct gratitude, by unwillingneſs to ad- 
mit that inferionty which obligation ĩm- 
plies; and it is very unlikely that he 
who cannot think he receives a favour, 
will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to 
mankind, that poſitions of this ten- 
dency ſhould be laid open and confuted 
for while men conſider good and evil as 
ſpringing from the ſame root, they will 

pare the one for the ſake of the other; 
and, in judging, if not of others, xt leaſt 
of themſelves, will be apt to eſtimate 
their virtues by their vices.” To thus 
fatal error all thoſe will contribute who 
confound thecoloursof rightand wrong; 
and, inſtead of helping to ſettle their 
boundaries, mix them with fo much art, 
that no common mind is able to diſunite 

em. 

In narratives, where hiſtorical vera- 
city has no pace, I cannot difcover why 
there ſhould not be exhibited the molt 


perfect idea of virtue; of virtue not an- 


gelical, nor above probability, for what 
we cannot credit we ſhall never imitate, 
but the higheſt and pureſt that u 
can reach, which, exerciſed in ſuch tria 

as the various revolutions of things ſhall 
bring upon it, may, by conquering ſome 
calamities, and enduring others, teach 
us what we may hope, and what we can 


orm. Vice, for vice is neceſſary to 


ſhewn, ſhould yours diſguſt; nor 
ſhould the graces of gaiety, or the dig- 
nity of courage, be ſo united with it 
as to reconcile it to the mind. Where- 
Fer it appears, it ſhould raiſe hatred by 
ch malignity of it's practioes, and con- 
— * te mearmeſs of is ſtratagems ; 
| Tt is 1 "Weg by either parts 

2 or 


3 


* 1 "Wn wag f 
, 3 a. "Is Wie * 1 * 2 . 4 
th 4 _— 1 water N 4 


' reſtore it; if what he wal 
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er ſpirit, it will be ſeldom. heartily ab- 
horred. The Roman. tyrant was con- 
tent to be hated, if he was but feared; 
and there are thouſands of the readers of 
romances willing to be thought wick 
if they may be allowed to be wits. 


is therefore to be ſteadily inculcated, thee 
virtue is the higheſt proof of underſtand- 


ing, and the only ſolid baſis of great- 
— and that vice is the *. con- 
ſequence of narrow thoughts; that it 


begins in miſtake, and ends in iguominy. 


Ne V. TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1750. 


ET Noe OMNIS AGER, NUNC OMNIS FARTURIT ARROS; 


WUNC FRONDENT SILVA, NUNC FOR MOSISSIMUS ANNUS. 


VinG. 


NOW EVERY FIELD, NOW EVERY TRET, 15 GREEN; 
NOW GENIAL NATURE'S FAIREST FACE IS SEEN, 


VERY man is ſufficiently diſcon- 
tented with ſome circumſtances of 
his preſent ſtate, to ſuffer his imagina- 
tion to range more or leſs in queſt of 
future happineſs, and to fix upon ſome 
point of time, in which, by the removal 
of the inconvenjence which now per- 

lexes him, or acquiſition of the advan- 
Nob which he at preſent wants, he ſhall 
find the condition of his life very much 
improved, 

2 time, which is too 2 
expected wit at impatience, at 
arrives, it all ne without the 
blefling for which it was defired ; but we 
ſolace ourſelves with ſome new proſpect, 
and me forward again with equal ea- 


gerneſs. 

It is lucky for a man in whom this 
temper prevails, when he turns his hopes 
upon things whally out of his own pow- 
er; ſince he forbears then to precipitate 
his affairs, for the ſake of the great event 
that is to complete his felicity, and waits 
for the bliſsful hour with leſs negle& of 
the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in the 
9 ume. * or tie 

I have nown a perſon 
temper, de oy te his yrs of hap- 
pineſs with leſs hurt to himſelf than ſuch 

himerical wiſhes commonly -produce, 
and adjuſted his ſcheme with uch ad- 
refs, that his hopes were in full bloom 
three parts of the year, and in the other 

never wholly blaſted. Many, per- 
aps, would be deſirous of learning ＋ 
what means he procured to himſelf ſu 
2 So Gene laſting ſatisfafhon. It was 
gained by a conſtant ice of refer- 
ring the removal of all his uneaſineſy to 
the coming of the next ſpring: if ki 
health was impaired, the pring would 
e 


- 
- © = 


the 
from 
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high price, it would fall it's value in the 
pring. 
e ſpring, indeed, did. often come 
without any of theſe effects, but he was 
always certain that the next would be 
more itious; nor was ever convinced 
that thepreſent ſpring would fail him be- 
fore the middle of ſummer: for he al- 
ways talked of the ſpring as coming till 
it was paſt; and, when it was once paſt, 
eyery-one agreed with him that it was 
comm 


By Jong converſe with this man, I 
am, perhaps, brought to feel immode- 
rate pleaſure in the contemplation of this 
delightful ſeaſon ; hut I have the fatis- 
faction of finding many, whom it can be 
no ſhame to reſemble, infected with the 
ſame. enthuſiaſm; for, there is, I believe, 
ſcarce any poet of eminence who has 
nat left ſome teſtimony. of his fondneſs 
for the flowers, the zephyrs; and the 
warblers of the ſpring. Nor has the 
moſt. luxuriant imagination been able to 
deſcnbe the ſerenity and happineſs of 


_ the golden age, otherwiſe de giving 


a perpetual ſpring, as the bi 

Ther indent, fepatking inexpref 

is, 1 , ng - 

ſibly pleaſing in the annual renovation o 
the world, and the new diſplay of the 
treaſures of nature. The and dark - 
neſs of winter, with the naked defor- 
mity of every object on which we turn 
our eyes, e us rejoice at the ſueceed- 
ing ſeaſon, as well tor what we have eſ- 
caped, as for what we. may enjoy ; and 
every budding flower, which a warm fi. 
tuation brings early to our view, is con- 
fidered by us as a meſſenger to notify 
| roach of more joyous days, 
Spring affords to a mind, fo free 


P 
te dftcbawce of care or paſſions 


* ©. 


* 
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as to be vacant to calm amuſements, al- 
moſt every wry Ip our preſent ſtate 
ukes us wr of enjoying. The va- 
riegated ver ure of the fields and woods, 
the ſucceſſion of grateful odours, the 
voice of pleaſure ing out it's notes 
on every ſide, with the gladneis appa- 
rently conceived by every animal, from 
the growth of his food, and the PRnney 
of the weather, throw over the whole 
earth an air of gaiety, ſignificantly ex- 
preſſed by the ſmile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom theſe ſcenes 
are able to give no delight, and who 
— fre elk eo 90; 
ral beauty, to loſe their hours and di- 
vert their thoughts by cards or aſſem- 
blies, a 2 the prattle of 
the day. | 

It may be laid down as a polition 
which will ſeldom deceive, that when a 
man cannot bear his own company there 
is ſomething wrong. He muſt fly from 
himſelf, either becauſe he feels a tediouſ- 
neſs in life from the equipoile of an emp- 
ty mind, which, having no tendency to 
one motion more than another but as it 
rs impelled by ſome external muſt 
always have recourſe to foreign objects; 
or — — afraid of the intruſion of 
ſome unpleaſing ideas, and is 
lirugghing to eſcape from "ag — off 
brance of a loſs, the fear of a calamity, 
or ſome other thought of greater horror. 

Thoſe whom' ſorrow incapacitates to 
enjoy the pleaſures of contemplation, 
may properly apply to ſack diverſions, 
e they are innocent, as lay ſtrong 

d on the attention; and thoſe whom 
fear of any future uſfliction chains down 
to miſery muſt endeavour to obviate the 


My conſiderations ſhall, on this oc- 
caſion, be turned on fuch as are burden- 
ſome to thermſelves merely becauſe they 
want ſubjeRts for reflection, and to whom 
the volume of nature is thrown open 
without affording them pleaſure or in- 
ſtruction, becauſe they never learned to 
read the characters. | 

A French author has advanced this 
ſeeming paradox that * very few men 
© know to take a walk ;* and, in- 
deed, it i true, that few know how to 
take a walk with a proſpect of any other 

than the ſame company would 
ave afforded them at home. |; 

There are animals that borrow their 
colour from the neighhouriug body, and 


nnn deir bue as they hap- 


pen to change their place. In like man- 
ner it ought to be the engeavpur of every 

to derrve his reflections from the 
objects about him; for" it is to no pur- 
poſe that he alters his poſition, if his at- 
tention continues fixed to the fame point. 


The mind ſhould be kept open to the ac 


ceſs of every new idea, and ſo far diſen- 

from the predominance of parti- 
cular thoughts as eaſily to accommodate 
itſelf to occahonal entertainment. 

A man that has formed this-habit of 
turning every new objedt to his enter- 
tainment, finds in the ns of na- 
ture an inexhauſtible Rock of materials 
upon which he can employ himſelf with- 
out any temptations to envy or maleyo- 
lence; Faults, perhaps, ſeldom totally 
avoided by thoſt whoſe judgment is 
much exerciſed upon the works of art. 
He has always a certain proſpect of diſ- 
covering new reaſons for adoting the 
— tame of the ws and 

able hopes aking diſco» 
very of benefit to others, or of probt 0 
himſelf, There js no doybt but man 
vegetables and animals have, qualities 


that might be of great uſe, to the know- 
ledge of which there is not required much 


but only er experiments and cloſe 


upon it, all it's properties, would not be 
found out. 
Mankind muſt be diverſi 


0 by , — life affords 
requires multiplicity of employ. 
ments; and a N of e 
neither to be hoped nor deſired: but it is 
ſurely not improper to point out a freſh 
amuſement to thoſe who languiſh in 
health, and repine in plenty, for want of 
ſome ſource 
eaſily exhaufted, and to inform 

titudes of both ſexes, who are burdened 


with every new day, that there are many 


ſhews which they have not ſeen. 

He that enlarges his curioſity after the 
works of nature, demonſtrably multiplies 
the inlets to happineſs; and therefore 
the younger part 25 my readers, to whom 
I dedicate this vernal { jon, muſt 
excuſe me for calling, upon them, ts 
make uſe at once of the ſpring of the year, 
and the ſpring of life; to acquire, while 
their minds may be yet imprefſed with 
new images, a love of innocent = 


diverſion that ing, . n . 
£ 


fares, and an ardour for uſeful know- 
ledge; and to remember, that a blighted 
ſpring makes a barren year, and that the 


HAT man ſhould never erte 
happineſ® to depend upon externa 
. is and of the ef pre- 
ts of the Stoical philoſophy; a pre- 
— indeed, which Phat kofty ſect has 
extended beyond the condition of human 
liſe, and in which ſome of them ſeem to 
tavecompriſed an utter excluſion of all 
corporal pain and pleafure from the re- 
gard or attention of a wife man. 
Such ſapientia inſaniens, as Horace 
calls che doctripe of another ſect, ſuch 
extravagance of philoſophy, can want 
neither authority nor argument for it's 
confutation: it is overthrown by the ex- 
perience of every hour, and the powers 
of nature rife up againft it. But we may 
= properly enquire, how near to this 
ted" ſtate it is in our power to ap- 
ch, how far we can exempt ourſelves 
888 outward influences, and ſecure to 
our minds a ſtate of tranquillity : for 
though the boaſt of abſolute indepen- 
dence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean 
flexibibty to every impulſe, and a patient 
fubmiffon to the tyranny of caſual trou- 
bles, is below the dignity of that mind 
which, however depraved or weakened, 
boaſts it's derivation from a celeſtial ori- 
grab and hopes for an union with infi- 
e goodneſs and unvariable felicity. 
Ni witiis pejora fovens 
3 2 ce ortums 
Unlefs the ſoul, to vice a thrall, 
» Deſert her own original. 
| | 


The neceffity of erefting ourſelves to 
ſome degree of ntelleQtual dignity: and 
of preſerving reſources of pleaſure which 


may not be wholly at the mercy of acci- 


dent, is never more apparent than when 
we turn our eyes upon” thoſe whorn for- 


ACTIVE te YWNDOLENCE, ABROAD WE ROAM 

| FN QUEST OF HAPPINESS, WHICH-DWELLS AT HOME? 
WITH VAIN PFUBRSUTTS FATIOCU'D, AT. LENGTH YOU'LL FINDy  * 
RO FLACE EXCLUDES/LT FROM AN EQUAL MIND. 
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vernal flowers, however beautiful and 
gay, are only intended by nature as prg+ 
paratives to autumnal fruits. 


Ne VI. SATURDAY, APRIL 7; 1750. 


\ PTRENVA WHOS EXERCET INERTIA, NAVIEUS ATQUE 
QUAPHICTIS FETIMUS BENE VIVEREF: QUOD r ZIS, HIC EST; 
ST ULUBKIS, ANIMUS $1 TE NON DEFICIT AQUUS. 


Hor. 
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tune has let looſe to their own conduct; 
who, not being chained down by theit 
condition to a regular and ſtated allot- 
ment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themſelves buſineſs or diverſion; and, 
having nothing within that can entertain 
or employ them, are compelled to try all 
the arts of deftroying time. 

The numberleſs expedients praiſed 
by this claſs of mortals to alleviate the 
burden of life, is not leſs ſhameful, nor 
perhaps much leſs pitiable, than thoſe to 
which a trader on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy is reduced, I have ſeen melan- 
choly overſpread a whole family at the 
diſappointment of a for cards; and 
when, after the propoſal 'of x thouſand 
ſchemes, wry the diſpatch of the footmen 

n a hun me 8, have ſub- 
Wiens, with l to the 
misfortune of paſſing one evening in con- 
verſation with each other, on a ſudden, 
ſuch are the reyolutions of the world, an 
unexpected viſitor has brought them re- 
lief, acceptable as proviſion to a ſtarvin 
city, and enabled them to hold out ti 
the next day. | 

The general remedy of thoſe who are 
uneaſy without knowing the cauſe, is 
change of place; they are willing to ima- 

ine that heir pain is the conſequence of 
ome local inconvenience, and endeavour 
to fly from it, as children from their ha- 
dows; always hoping for ſome more ſa- 
tisfaftory delight from every new ſcene, 
and always returning home with diſap- 
pointment and complaints. bs 

Who can look upon this kind of infa- 
tuation, without refleting on thoſe tha 
ſuffer under the dreadful © ſymptom. © 


canine madnefs,- termed by phyſicians 
the Ne 7 Theſe miſerable 
wretcties, be to drink, burn ⸗ 


ing 


ing with thirſt, are ſometimes known to 
try various contortions, or inchnations of 
the body, flattering themſelves that they 
can ſwallow in one poſture that qc 
which they find in another to repel t 


lips. 

Yet ſuch folly-is not peculiar, to the 
thoughtleſs or * but ſometimes 
ſeizes thoſe minds which ſeem molt ex- 
empted from it, by the variety of at- 
tainments, quickneſs of penetration, or 
ſeverity of judgment; and, indeed, the 
pride of wit and knowledge is often 
mortified by finding that they confer no 
ſecurity againſt thecommon errors which 
mien the weakeſt and meaneſt of man- 
kind. 

Theſe reflections aroſe in my. mind 
upon the remembrance. of a paſſage in 
Cowley's preface to his poems; where, 
however exalted by genius, and enlarged 
by ſtudy, he informs us of a ſcheme of 
happineſs to which the imagination of a 

il upon the loſs of her firſt lover could 
45k 2 given way, but which he 
ſeems to have indulged, till he had to- 
tally forgotten it's abſurdity, and would 

cobably have put in execution” had he 
Ly hindered only by his reaſon. 

« My deſire, ſays he, © has been for 
ſome years palt, though the execution 
© has, been accidentally diverted, and 
© does ſtill vehemently continue, to re- 
* tire myſelf to ſome of our American 


© Plantations; not to ſeek for- Föld, or 


enrich myſelf with the traffick of thoſe 
« parts, which is che end of moſt men 
that travel thither, but to farſake this 
4 world for ever, with all the vanities 
c and vexations of it, and to bury n:yſelf 
there in ſome obſcure retreat, but not 
without the conſolation of letters and 
« philoſophy." | 
Such was the chimerical proviſion 
which .Cowley had made, in his own 
mind, for the quiet of his remaining life; 
and which he ſeems to recommend to 
polterl , lance there is no other reaſon 
or Glckeang it. Surely no ſtronger in- 
ſtance cam be given of a perſuaſion, that 
content w.s the inhabitant of icular 
ions, and that a man might ſet ſei] 
with. a fair wind, and leave Behind him 
all his cares, incumbrances, and cala- 
mitjes. 
If he travelled ſa far with no other pur- 
poſe than to bury himſelf in ſome ours 
retreat, he might have found, in his own 


- 


Ida innumerable coyerts ſufficient- 
ly dak to have concealed the genius of 
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Cowley; for whatever night be his gpi- 
nion oł the importunity with Which be. 
might be ſummoned back into publick 
life, a ſhort experience have con- 
vinced him, that privation is caſter than 
acquilition, and thatit would require little 
continuance to free himſelf from the in- 
truhon of the world. There is pride. 
enough in the human heart to prevent 
much deſire of acquaintance wit h a man 
by whom ve are ſure. to be negleacd, 
however his reputation for ſcience or vir- 
tue may excite our curioſity or oftcemz 
ſo that the lover of retirement needs not 
be afraid leſt the reſpect of firangers 
ſhould overwhelm him withwilits. Even 
thoſe to whom he has formerly been 
known, will very patiently Ga | 
abſence when they have ow ky 94 
live without him, and found new diver- 
ſions for thoſe moments which, his com- 
pany contributed to exhilarate. 

It was perhaps ordained - by; Provi-. 
dence, to hinder us from ifmg 
2 2 chat no indtvalual 

uld be of ſuch importance as to cauſe, 
by his ET death, any chaſm 
in the world. And Cowley. had con- 
verſed ta little purpoſe with mankind, if 
he had never remarked, how Toon 
uſeful friend, the gay companion, | 
the favoured lover, when once they are 
removed from before the ſight, give wap. 


to the ſucceſſion of new objects. 


The privacy, therefore, of his hermi- 
tage might have been ſafe enough from. 
violation, though he had choſen it within, 
the limits of his native 4ſland; he might 
have found here preſervatives againſt the 
vanities and wexatians of the world, 
leſs efficacious than - thoſe Which th, 
woods or helds of America could affoy 
him: but baving once his mind jmbitter-. 
ed with diſguſt, he conceived it impoſ-. 
ſible to be far enough from the cauit of 
his uneaſineſs; and was poſting away. 
with the 7 of a „. vvho, 
for want of venturing to look behind 
5 thinks the enemy perpetually at his 
Whenhe was interrupted by company, 
or fatigued with 3 he ſo — 
ly imaged to himſelf the ine(s of 
leifure and retreat, that he determined to 
enjoy them for the future without inter- 
ruption, and to exclude for ever all that; 
could deprive him of his darling ſatis- 
faction. He forgot, in the vehemence. 
of defire, that ſolitude and quiet owe their 
pleaſures to thoſe miſeries which he iy 
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ſo ſtudious to obv rate: for fuch are the 
vicifhtnudes of the world; through all it's 
parts, that and night; labour and 
reſt; hurry day und? nighs endear each 
other; — wy rnns For nee 
— action ʒ we defire, we purſue, we 
obtam, we are ſatiated; vt deſire ſome- 
clſe, and begm a ne purſut. 
he had in his proſect, and 
fixed his habitation in the moſt delight 
ful of the no world, it may be 
doubted, whether his diſtance from the 
e of life would have enabled him 
the wexationr, It is com- 
mon for a man who feels pain to fancy 
2 bear it better in any other 
Cowley having known the trou- 


ES of a articu lar con- 


that no- 
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"worſe wis to be found, and that 

every ateratiom would bring ſome im- 
provement ; be never e that he 
cauſt of his unhappin within; 
that his own paſſions werenot buffet 
regulated; and that he was har aſſed by 
— — own tence, Wich could never 
be withortſomething wawakenit, would 

y him over the” ſea, and find 
to his American elyſam. He 
would; upon the trial, have been ſoon con- 
vmced, t che fountain of content muſt 
ſpring 4 mind; — that he who 


ng na- 
ture, as to — changing 
any thing burt dis on diſpoſitions, will 
waſte his life in fruitleſs . and 
muldply the griefe which he dar pr, 
remove. me 
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| ,adbered cloſely to thoſe minds compaxi ſons of the with'the 
which have been moſt rged by know- will find ſuch ar conſtant Recurrence of 
ledge, or elevated by: genius. Thoſe the ſame pleaſures and troubles, the ſume 
who enjoyed yay, thing ly — expectations and diſappointments, that 
e Fay happinels, 23 he will gladly: watch en ho of retreat, 
it in the ſhades o to let his thoughts erpatiate at large, 
ner poſſeſſed both wer and and, ſeek. for that variety in his on 


ounded 
men who. conſidered it as their chief 


Miel to. remove from them every thing 


that might offend their. exſe, or inter- 
rupt theit pleaſure, they have ſoon. felt 

8 of: hn „and found them- 

8 de -the * of life 
wa mou reſpirations r. 
0 ale. wy 

o produce poſition * 

2 requiſite but quick ſenſibility, 
vnd active imagination; for, thongh not 


W ee the. man 


ideas-which the objefts of ſenſe cannot 


„ nur cos eb a 

w1 8, 220 . 

t him from the importunities of this 
re ſince, if he is to think, be 


cannot reſtrain himſelf koma thouſand 
enquiries and f. which he 


muſt purſue hy his on reaſon, und 
er 
binder; for thoſe vcho art math 


=: 
yet 


| — more campen- 
2 
k he w anfweed, that 


ſome ſtatod inter vale of  folitude, which 
the inſtitutions of the church call upon 
me now eſpecially w mention; rea- 
ſon which as wi 


of intelleft ; ſince none can imagi 

themſelves not comprehended in it's ob- 
ligation, but ſuch as determine to ſet 
their at defiance, by obſtipate 
wickedneſs, 'or whoſe enthuſiaſtick ſe- 


ominate over the 
ent, to upon his mind ſo 
a ſenſe. of the i of -obe- 


ons which temporal hope or fear 
in his way, and enable him to 


F 44 
- 


wide as moral 


that has not inſtigated his appetites. by 
undilanpees or Selbavt thigh > I 
reſiſting neutrality to en their domi - 
nion, and multiply their demand 
— of diſpoſſeſſing the 


 ſenfitrve faculties the i uence w ich 
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even in caſes· here they ought to be of 


no weight; for the motions of ſenſe are 
inſtantaneoùs, it's obſects ſtrike unſought, 
we are acenſtomed to follow it's direc» 
tions, "and therefore often ſubmit to the 


| . LIN authority 


of "the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a 1 
eſtimate, Mat, ſuppoſing mind, at 
any eertait time, in an equipoiſe between 
the pletfores of this life and the hopes 
of futurity, preſent objects falling more 
frequently into the ſcale would in time 
preponderate, and that our regard for 
an inviſible ſtate would every mo- 
ment weaker; till at laſt it would loſe 
all it's activity, and become 'abſolutely 
without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the 
Balance is put into our own hands, and 
we have to transfer the weight to 
either The motives to a life of 
holineſs are infinite; not leſs than the 


favour or angor of e -, not leſs 


than eternity of happineſs or miſery. But 
theſe can only iuſſuence our conduct as 
they gain our attention, which the buſi- 
neſs or diverſions of the world are always 
calling off by contrary attractions. 
The great art therefore of piety, and 


the end for which all the rites of religion 


ſeem to be inſtituted, is the perpetual 
renovation of the moti ves to virtue, by 
a voluntary employment of our mind in 
the contemplation of it's excellence, it's 


importance, and it's neceſſity z which, it 
proportion as they are more frequent 
and more willinglyrevolved, gain a more 
fortible and permanent mfluencey till in 
time they become the reigning ideas, the 
ſtanding principles of action, and the teſt 
by which every thing propoſed to the 
judgment is rejected or approved. 

- Fo facilitate this change of our af 
Lge it is _— that we weaken 
t temptations e wort id, re- 
tiring at certam ſeaſons — H 
influence ariſing only from it's preſence, 
is much leſſened it becomes the 


object of ſolitary meditation. A con- 


ſtant reſidence amidſt noiſe and pleaſure 
inevitably obliterates the im s'of 
piety, and a frequent abſtraction of our- 
ſelves into a ſtate, where this life, like 
the next, operates only upon the reaſon, 
will reinſtate religion in it's juſt autho- 
rity, even without thoſe irradiations from 
above, the hope of which I have no in- 
tention to withdraw from the ſincere and 
the diligent. 

This is that. conqueſt of the world 
and of ourſelves, which has been always 
conſidered as the perfection of human 
nature: and this is only to be obtained 
by fervent prayer, ſteady refolutions, 
and frequent retirement from folly and 
vanity; from the cares of avarice, and 
the joys of intemperance; from the lul- 
ling ſounds of deceitful flartery, and the 
tempting ſight of proſperous wickedneſs. 
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a CMBISNIS) 12 1 
the moſt active and induſtrious of 
mankind was able, at the cloſe of 
re, to recollect diſtinctly his paſt mo- 
ments, and diſtribute them, in @ regu- 
lar aceount, according to the manner in 
which they have been ſpent, it is ſcarcely 
to be imagineck how” fow would be 
marked out to the miad by any perma- 
nent or viſible effects, how ſmall a pro- 
portion his real action would bear to his 
16eming poſſibilities of nction, ho ma- 
ny chaſms be would find vof wide and 
com inued vacuity, and how many in- 
vyſtiual puces unfilled, even in the moſt 


QUI COGITAT ULLUM, 


| Jury, p 


Caren. 


tumultuous hyrries of buſineſs, and the 
moſt eager yehemence of purſuit. - ./ 
It- is ſaid by, modern philoſophers, 
that not only the great globes of matter 
are thinly ſcattered through the univerſe, 
but the hardeſt bodies are ſo porous, 
that, if all matter were compreſſed to 
rfect ſolidity, it might de contained 
N eee . . 
ner, i employment were 
crouded into the time which 4 really 
occupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or 
boves, would be fr, . 8 * ac- 
<empliſhment, ſo far as md was 
engaged 
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ance. For ſuch 


in the 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our 


intellectual faculties, that we contrive in 
minutes what we erecute in years, aud 
the ſou} often ſtands an idle ſpectator of 
the labour of the hands and expedition 
of the feet. 

For this reaſon; the ancient 
often found themſelves at leifure to pur- 


ſue the ſtudy of philoſophy in the camp: 


and Lucan, with hiſtorical veracity, 
makes Cæſar relate of himſelf, that 
noted the revolutions of the ſtars in the 
midſt of preparations for battle. 


— Media inter prælia ſemper 
Sideribus, cerfique-plagis, fuperiſqye vacavi. 
Amid the ftorms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and ſurvey the ſkies, 


That the ſou] always exerts her pecu- 
liar powers, with greater or leſs force, is 
way probable, though the common oc- 
caſions of our preſent condition require 
but a ſmall. part of that inceſſant cogi- 
tation; and by the natural frame of our 
bodies, and general combination of the 


world, we are ſo frequently condemned 


to inackivity, that as through all our 
time we are thinking, ſo for a great part 
of our tune we can only think, 

Leſt a power fo reſtleſs ſhould be ei- 
ther unprofitably or hurtfully employed, 
and the ſuperfluities of intelleR run to 
waſte, it is no vain ſpeculation to con- 
ſider how we. may govern our thoughts, 
reſtrain them from irregular motions, or 
confine them from boundleſs diſſipation. 

How the underſtanding is beſt con- 
ducted to the knowledge of ſcience, by 
what ſteps it is to be 1 in it's 
purſuit, how it is to be cured of it's 
defects, and habituated to new ſtudies, 
has been the inquiry of many acute and 
learned men, whoſe obſeryations I ſhall 
not gither adopt or cenſure; my purpoſe 
heing to conſider the moral diſcipline of 
the mind and to promote the increaſe of 
virtue rather than of learning. 

This inquiry ſeems to have been neg- 
lefted for Want of remembering that all 
action has it's origin in the mind, and 
that therefore to fuffer the thoughts. to 
be - vitiated is to poiſon the fountains 
of mortality; irregular defires will pro- 
quce licentious practices; what men al- 
low themſttves to wiſh they will foon 
believe, and will be at laſt incited to ex- 
ecute what they pleaſe" themſelves with 
aan 0709s 
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- For this reaſon the -caſuiſts of the 
2 who gain, by- confeſ- 
10h; great opportumiics Knowing 
human nature, haye gentrally deter- 
mined that what it js a trim to do, it is 
à crime to think. Since, by. xeyolving 
with pleaſure the facility, r ad- 
vantage of a wicked deed, à man ſpon 
begins to find his conſtancy relax, and 
his deteſtation ſoften ; the happinels, of 
ſucceſs glittering beſore him, withdraws 
his attention from the atrociouingis of 
the guilt, and acts are at laſt conkdently 
perpetrated, of which the firſt conception 


only crept into the mind, diſguiſed in 
permitted 


pleaſing complications, and 
rather than invited. Nett g i e 
No man has ever been drawn to crimes 


by love or jealouſy, envy or hatred, but 


he can tell how eaſily he might at firſt 
have repelled the temptation, how rea- 
dily his mind would have obeyed a-call 
to any other object, and how. weak his 
paſſion has been after ſc me caſual. axo - 
cation, till he has recalled it again to his 
heart, and revived the viger by too warm 
a fondneſs. ©. 6 4 
Such, therefore, is the importance of 
keeping reaſon a conſtant guard over 
imagination, that we have otherwiſe no 
ſecurity for our own. virtue, but may 
corrupt our hearts in the moſt recluie 
ſolitude, with more pernicious and 2 
rannical appetites and wiſhes than 


commerce of the world will generally 


produce: for we are eaſily ſhocked by 
crimes which appear at once in their fu 

magnitude; but the gradual growth of 
our own wickedneſs, endeared by inte- 
reſt, and palliated by all the artifices of 


ſelf-deceit, gives us time to form diſ- 


tinctions in our own favour, and reaſon 
by degrees, ſubmits to abſurdity, as the 


eye is in time accommodated to els. 


In this diſeaſe of the ſoul, it is-of the 
utmoſt importance to apply remedies at 
the beginning; and therefore I ſhall 


deavaur to ſhew what thoughts. are tþ - 


be rejected or improved, as'they rzgard 
che pal, preſent, or future z in hopes 
that ſame may be awakened, 49 caution 
and vigilance, h indulge 
ICID 

muc more rous, becau 
yet only dreams, they — 
nocent. ; H rod 
The recollectiom of the haft is only 
uſeful by way of proviſen for- the fu- 
ture; and therefore, in reviewing all o- 
currenocex that fall under a reiigious come 
| C 2 bderationy 


AG 


fideration, it is proper that a man 

at the firſt thoughts, to remark — 
was led thither, and why he 
the reflection. If he is dwelling with 
delight upon a ftratagan. of ſucceſsful 
Fraud, a night of licentious riot, or an 
intrigue of guilty pleaſure, let him fury- 
mon off his imagination as from an un- 
lawful purfuit, expel thoſe paſſages from 
his remembrance, of which, though he 
cun not ſeriouſly e them, the plea- 
ſure overpowers guilt, and refer 
- them te & future hour, when they ma 
be confidered with greater ſafety. Suc 
an hour will certainly come; for the 


impreffions of paſt pleaſure are always 
leſſening, but the ſenſe of guilt, Which 
re futurity, continues the ſame. 


8 

Fi ſerious and impartial retro 
ef our conduct is indiſputably nec 
to the confirmation or recovery of vir- 
tue, amd is therefore recommended un- 
der the name of fſelf-examination, by 
diymes, as the firſt act previous to re- 
pentance. It is, indeed, of ſo great uſe, 
that without it we ſhould always be to 
begin life, be ſeduced for ever by the 
fame” allurements, and miſled by the 

fame fallacies. But in order that we 
may not loſe the advantage of our ex- 
perience, we muſt endeavour to ſee every 
thing in it's proper form, and excite in 
ourſelves thoſe ſentiments which the 
great Author of nature has decreed the 
- concomitants or followers of good or 
bad actions. | 
MN C- pranatoreos in Gpjaact eee 3i- 
—_— 

ng v ajatgnas ilar rgic ĩnac e l 
Ni wapiony 748 igitaʒ vi f Ney in ii ; 
"Aﬀgtijurrec N ime ware iii nal jurrt- 
ira, 
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Let not fleep, fays Pythagoras, fall upon thy 
eyes till thou haft thrice reviewed the 
tranſactious of the paſt day. Where have 
1 turned afide from tectitude? What have 

I been doing? What have 1 left undone, 

which I ought to hive done? Begin thus 
from the act, and proceed; and, in 
concluſion, at the iftwhich thou haft done 

\. be troubled, and rejoice for the good. 

_ Gar thoughts on preſent things bei 
determined by the objects be — 
fall got under thoſe indulgences, or ex- 

curſiens, which I am now conſidexing. 
But I cannet forbear, under this head, 
do caution p:ous and tender mipds, that 


His heart; a 


ore, us, 
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are diſturbed bythe irruptions of wick - 


ed * 


» Evil into the mind of god or man 


May come and go, ſo unappray'd, and 
No ſpot of ſtain bebind, 94 r 


In fury 8 1 are che ſhares 
lodged by which the imagination is in- 
tangled. Futurity is the proper abode 
2 ope and far, with all hit n 

p of ſubordinate apprehen- 


„In futurity, events 


and chances are yet floating at large, 
without a t connection with their 
cauſes; 8 therefore eaſily indulge 
the liberty of gratifying ourſelves with 
a pleafing choice, To pick and cull 
among poffible advantages is, as the civil 
law terms it, in Vacuum venire—to take 
what belongs to nobody: but it has this 
| in it, that we ſhall be unwilting 
to quit what we have ſeized, though an 
owner ſhould be found. It is eafy'to 
think on that which may be gained, till 
at laſt we reſolve to gain it; and to image 
the happineſs of particular conditions, 
till we. can by ety in rio other. We 
ht at leaſt to let our ls fax J 
nothing in another's power for the fake 
of our quiet, or in another's poſſeſſion 
for the Ake of our innocence. 
a man finds himſelf led, chöugh by a 
train of honeſt ſentiments, to with for 
that to which he has no right, he ſhould 
ſtart back as from a pitfal covered with 
flowers. He that fancies he ſhould be- 
nefit the publick more in a great ſtation 
than the man that fills it, will in time 
imagine it an act of virtue to ſupplant 
him; and, as oppoſition readily Kindles 
into hatred, his els to ds that 
to which he is not called will 
ray him ta crimes wlüch in his ori- 
ginal ſcheme were never propboſtcd. 
He therefore that would govern his 
actions by the laws of virtue mult re- 
te his thoughts by thoſe of reaſtn : 
muſt keep guilt from the receſſes of 
remember that the plea. 
and the emotions of de- 
are 


fures of fancy, 


fire, are more dangerous as 


7 ee „ ſince they cage the awe 
obſervation, and operate equally in 
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L ls paſtty remarked by) Horace, Gut, 
howfoever every man may complain 
of the 7 ty con- 
ition, he is felgory wr to it 
hi, other on the Fine Wa for 
when it be that he who — 71 — 
employment made choice of it at fi 
on account of it's fuitzblenefs to his in- 
clination; or when acciderit, or the 
determination of others, wy 
him in à particular ation, de ven- 
2 to reconcile himfelf to it, gets 
the cuſtam of viewing it only on the 
faireft fide; or whether every man thinks 
that claſs to which he belongs the moſt 
IVuftrious, merely becairfe he” has ho- 
toured it with nite; It is certain 
that, whatever be the reaſon, moſt men 
have a very ftrong and aftive prejudice 
in favour of their own vocation, always 
workin r their 3. 24 and inffu- 
7 725 fallty is is fuſtcienitly „ble 
8 ty 1 
in every phi of the human ſpecies ; but 
it exerts itſelf more frequently and with 
ter force among thoſe who Have ne- 
4 earned to conceal their ſertirnents 
for reaſons of 'pulicy, er to model their 
of politeneſs ; 
and therefore the chief conteſts of wit 
among artificers and handieraftfmen ariſe 
from 4 mutual endeayour” to exalt one 
depreci another; © ©" 
ee the e are derived 
many conflations to lle vlate che incon« 
venientes to which every Falling is pe- 
op ſed.” A Varga was 
fately þ ng himſctr at Hie anvil, with 
gare that, though Mis trade was 
_ _ hor, pe and unhealthy, 
honour of Hving by his 


ER he his bread like à man; 


and if his ſon thould rife ih" the world, 


and keep his coach, nobody could re- 
that his father was 2 wayjor. 


'A man truly zealous for his frater- 


nity, is never ſo irreſiſtibly flattered as 
| - ig fore rival Furt mentioned 


ö with Tn droge LY gr . 


whom he could 
jul, ford cat heh done of hu 


kibtiheraes 
honeſty, fince it was knawn, from un- 
e authority, * * was now 


a bill in chancery pay - 
nr worn 
the lat Even years; as 4 wg erty 


heard him declare, in a publick coffec- 
houſe, that he looked upon the whale ge- 
neration of 2 to be ſuch 
deſpicable wretches that mo gentleman 
onght to pay them. 

N 1 erred that phybcians. 

awyers are no friends to reli 

and many conjectures 998 
to diſcover the reaſoꝑ of ſuch a.combiga- 
tion between men who agree 1 nothing 
elſe, and who ſeem leſs to be affefted, in 


their ownprovinces, byreligious opinions, 
than any pb ages part of the 8 
The truth is, feor of them. have 


thought about religion but they have 
all ſeen a a, = bim in 2 habit 

ifferent from their own, * 4. 

lared war againſt him. 

dent from the iuns e w * wo 
ten attacked the curate of his father's 
pariſh with ſuch arguments as his, ac- 
quaintances could furniſh, and returned 
w town without ſucceſs, is naw fo, 


down with a reſolution to deſtroy 
for he has learned at laſt ho to 

a. prig, and if he pretends to Kota him 
dgain to \YHlogiſm; he dt à carch n re- 
ch neither lege . meta- 
phyficks can reſiſt. . N 
I langh to think how yout unſhaken Cate 
Will — aghaft, when IR 


3 


hk each e of Gly deen o 5 


— ged at the caſt o COUNTY; 
N- — ago — 2 en- 


tity of mage ncrimony, or longer con- 
ride, © When, uport ont ike ſuc- 


celles at ſea, fome new latio 
concefted for bag Be che the 
5 N a_captaits 'of 2 


. RF "Wan o BY: on 7 


2 to ſeamen: ' pr 
be, hes: Ti Kenya! ra- 
very; 


„ ˙ . ane Woe-acr ime ro eo. 
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22 
6 ; and all the world knows that in 
«© a ſca-fight there is no danger, and 
© therefore no evidence. of courage.” 
But although this general deſire of ag- 
gandzing themſelves by raiſing thew 
profeſſion, betrays men to a thouſand 
rxhculous. and miſchievous acts af ſup- 
plantation and detraction, yet as almoſt 
all 2 20 have their as well as 
Hecke, it likewiſe excites ingenuity, 
and ſorn s raiſes an honeſt and uſeful 
emulation of diligence. It may be ob- 
ſerved in general, that no trade had ever 
reached the excellence to whach it is now 
unproved, had it's profeſſors looked upon 
it with the eyes of inditferent ſpectators; 
the advances, from the firit rude eſſays; 
muſt have been made by men who va-, 
lued themſelves for performances for 
winch fcarce any other would be per- 
fuaded to eiteem them. 
* Tt is pleaſing to contemplate a manu- 
facturt riſing gradually from it's firſt 
mean ſtate. by the ſucceſſive labours of 
innumerable minds; to conſider the firſt 
hollow trunk of an oak, in which, per- 
haps, the, ſhepherd could ſcarce venture 
to croſs a brook ſwelled with a ſhower, 
enlarged at laſt wto'a ſhip of war, at- 
tac king fortreſſes, terrifying nations, ſet- 
ting ſtorms and billows at defiance, and 
visiting the remoteſt parts of the globe. 
Auel it might contribute to diſpoſe us to 
2 kinder regard for the labours of one 
another, if we were to conſider from what 
unpromiſing beginnings the molt uſeful 
a e of art have probably ariſen, 
, when he ſaw the firlt ſand or aſhes, 
by"'t caſual intenſeneſs of heat melted 
into à metalline form, with ex- 
creletnces, and clouded with impurities, 
would have imagined, that in this ſhape- 
tefs | lay concealed ſo many conve- 
nienees of life. as would in time con- 
ſtitute à great part of the happineſs of 
the world? Yet by ſome fuch — 
liquefaRron was mankind taught to pro- 
cure a hody at onee in a high degree ſo- 
kid and tranſparent, yhich might admit 


© 
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the light of the ſun, and exclude the vio- 
— the wind; which might extend 
the ſight of the philoſapher to pew ranges 
of exiſtence, and charm kim at one time 
with the unbounded extent of the mate- 
rial creation, and at another with the 
endleſs ſubordinatonof animal lite; and, 
what is yet of more importance, might 
ſupply the decays. ot natures and fner 
cour old age with ſubſidiary fight. Thus 
was the firſt artificer in glaſs employed, 
though without; his own knowledge or 
— He was facilitating and 
rolonging the enjoyment of light, en- 
on the avenues of ſcience, and con - 
ferring the kaghe and moſt laſting plea - 
ſures; he was — the 
contemplate nature, an 
. herſelf. eee 
his paſſien for our of a pro- 
ſeſſion, age? for the grandeur . 
own country, is to be r ed, not ex 
2 Every man, the higheſt 
to the loweſt tation, ought: to warm his 
heart and arimate his endeavours with 
the hopes of being uſeful to the world, 
by advancing the art which it is his lot 
to exetciſe; and far that end he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conſider the whole extent of it's 
application, and the whole weight of it's 
importance. But let him not toq readi- 
ly imagine that another is ill employed ; 
becauie, for want of fuller knowledge 
of bis huſineſs, he is not able to compre- 


bead it's dignity. Every man gught ta- 


endeavour at eminence, nat by Jul 
athers down, but by railing himſelf, an 
enjoy the pleaſure of his own ſuperiority, 
whether or N go in. 
terrupting athers in ſame felicity. 
The whole 


* 


ſopher may very juſtly be de- 


2838 dhe extent of hrs views, and 
the artiſicer with the readmeſs of his 
hands: but let the one remember,” that 
without mechanical performances; | re- 


final 2 is an empty dream; and 
the other, that, without eee rea- 
3 dexterity is little more chan a brutg 
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| "HE. number of \ correſpondents 
L _ which inereaſes every day upon me, 
wers that my Paper 3s at leaſt diſtin- 


* 


= SF" go + * 


af the preſs. 
frietds ; and I. look upon every 
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minenceto have 


many enemies thay many 
letter, 


* 


whether it contains encomiums Or, 


proaches, 


e 


It is noleſs a proof of % 
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as an equal atteſtation of rifin 
credit. The only pain which I can 
frommy correſpondenee, is the fear of dif- 
guſting thoſewhoſe letters I ſhall neglectʒ 
and therefore I take this op nity of 
mg 


reminding them, that, in if: 
their attempts, whenever it may happen, 
1 only return the treatment which I often 
receive. * Beſides, many particular mo- 
tives influence a writer, known only to 
himſelf, or his private friends; and it may 
be juſtly uded, that not all letters 
which are poſtponed are rejected, nor all 
that are reſetted, eritically condemned. 
Having 2 — * the 
that fat on it, 
bps een? with the candour of 
Benevolus, who encourages me to pro- 
ceed, without fanking under the 
Flirtilla, who quarrels with me for be- 
ing old and ugly, and for wanting both 
activity of body and ſprightlineſs of 
mind; feeds her monkey with my lucu- 
brations, and refuſes any veconciliation 
til} I have appeared in vindication of 
maſquerades. - That ſhe may not how- 
ever imagine me without ſupport, and 
2 — my own forti- 
tude, I ſhall now publiſh ſome letters 
which I have received from men as well 
dreſſed, ang as handſome, as her favou- 
rite; and others from ladies whom I 
lincerely believe as young; as rich, as 


„ as , as faſhionable; and as 
— talked and treated as herſelf. 
s A Set of | candid readers fend their 
« reſpe&ts to the Rambler, and ac- 
v his merit in ſo well begin- 
ning à work that may be of publick 
* benefit,” But, ſaperior as his genius 
© 1s to the impertinences of a triſſing age, 
they cannot help a with, that he would 
© condeſcend to the weakneſs of minds 
* ſoftened by perpetual amuſements, and 
now and then throw in, like his pre- 
„„ of- a gay and 
* humorons turn. Too fair a now 
lies , with too plentiful a harveſt 
* of follies! Letthe chearfl Thalia put 
© 1h her fickle; and, finging at her work, 
deck her hair with red and blue. 
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© x perſon! now alive, and in th If 
* he be, the will do berſelf the honour 
to write to him pretty vᷣften: and hopes, 
« from time tb time, to de d better for 
© his advice and animaiverfrons; for his 
© animadverfions on her neighbovre at 
© leaſt; But, if he is a mere effayift, 
and troubles not himſeff with the man- 
ners of the age, ſhe ig forty to telt 
© him, that even the genius and weed. 
© nefs of an Addiſon will not᷑ ſectue lun 
from neglett. 2 2 
No man is ſo much abſtracted from 
common life, as not to feel à parti 
pleaſure from the regard of the female 
world; the candid writers, of the firft 
billet will not be offended, that my haſte 
to ſatisfy a lady has hurried their ad 
dreſs too form out of my mind, and that 
I refer them for a reply to fome future 
paper, in order to tell this curious in- 
quirer after my other name the anſwer 
to 2 man who, mett- 
ſtreet, deſired to feewhut 


here, he, that . 
41 / 0 not 
1 ſee d Per though has 
know my name, ſhe may often ſee my 
face: for I am. of her opinion, chat a 
diurnal writer ought to view the world; 
and that he who neglects his cot | 
__ may be, with juſtice, 4 - 
y | 81 1 
© 7 ADY Racket ſends. compliments 
L "totheRambler; and lets hun know, 
© ſhe ſhall have cards at her houſe every 
© Sunday, the remainder of the an, 
* where he will be fure of meeting 
© the good company in town, By this 


means ſhe hopes to ſet bis m 
© terſperſed with firing — rh She 
© longs to ſee the torch of Truth produced 
© at an aſſembly, and to. admire the 
charming luſtre it will throw n the 
* jewels, complexioys, and hebavieur of. 
every dear creature there. 
It is a rule with me to receive every 
offer with the ſame civility as it is made; 


and, therefote, though Lady Racket ma 


have had ſome reaſon to gueſs that 


0 A Lady ſends her compliments to the 
| * Rambler, and defires to know by 
*< what other name ſhe may direct to 
him; what are his {et of friends, his 
amuſements; what his way of think- 
© ing, with regard to the living world 
and it's ways; in ſhort, whether ho is 


I ſhall not inſut upon an — 
vhich may to her appear of ſd little . 
My bufmeſs bas been to view, as 8 

tunity was offered, every place el 
mankind was to be ſee}; but t cards | 
tables, however brAlltant, I Have Ara 

* W f 
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thing of the company; but their cloaths 
pe + ng amv) 3 
at the beginning of every game with an 
uniform ſol e moagainateis 

rogreſs varied with a triumph, 
2 time wrinkled with cunning, at 
another deadened with deſpondency, or 
RE OD 

ar unlucky p 1 F 

From ſuch — A whatever hu- 
mour I happened to enter them, I was 
quickly forced to retire; they were too 
trifling for me when I was grave, and 
too dnl when I was chearful. 

Vet I cannot but value myſelf upon 
this token of regard from a lady who is 
not affuid'to ſtand before the torch- of 
Truth. Let ber not, however, conſult 
her curiofity more than her prudence; 
but refie&t a moment on the fate of Se- 
mele, who might have lived the favourite 
of Jupiter, if ſhe could have been con- 
tent without his thunder. It is danger - 
ous for mortal beauty, or terreſtrial vir- 
tue, to be examined by tooftrong a light. 


The torch of Truth ſhews much that we 


cannot, and all that we would not fee. 


' Ina face dimpled with ſmiles, it has 


often diſcovered malevolence and j 
und detected, under jewels and 


the frightful forms of poverty and diſ- 


treſs. A fine hand of cards have cha 
Hefore it into a thouſand ſpectres of ſick- 
neſs, miſery, and vexation ; and im- 
menſe.fums of money, while the winner 
counted them with tranſport, have atthe 
firſt 'plimpſe of this unwelcome luſtre 
ed before him. If her lady - 


bly, would adviſe her to ſhun ſuch 
gerous experiments, to ſatisfy herſelf 
with: common appearances, and to hgh 
4 er apartments rather with myrtle 

the torch of Truth. . 


* Modeſt you , man ſends Ms ſer- 
k A vice to the — of the Rambler, 
* and will be very willing mo aſt him 


Ya 
fem 
dan 


© in his work, but is ſadly afraid of 


© being diſcouraged by having his firſt 
© eſſay. rejetted; a HEE he has woe- 
oy har enced in every offer he had 
of it to every new writer of eve 
new paper: but he comforts himſeff 


— been from a peculiar favour of 
the Muſes, who ſaved his performance 
from: being buried in traſh, and re- 
ſerned_it-to appear with luſtre in the 
Rambler.” 


a „ a „ „ „ a4 „ 


#hip ore defigns to continue her a(- 
ſembly, g 


thinking, without vanity, that this 


latent reſolution. This point of 
fection, nice as it is, my 


Tops have 22 That be is 
modeſt, his own declaration evinceg 
ax, 1 thick. thidaes repioum eng 
be diſcovered in bis letter by an 
NIE: I. will advife him; 
o we my precepts, not 
9972 the Rambler 
prove equally envious, or taſteleſs, with 
the reſt of this fraternity. If his 
3 — as — 3 
open; let him try the judgment 

publick- If, as it has ſometimes 
pened in general combinations agai 
merit, he cannot perſuade the 


Leb 


U Ir 


; 


nged - buy his works, he may preſent them to 


his friends; and if his friends are ſeized 
with the epidemical infatuation, and can- 
not find his genius, or will nat confeſo 
it, let him then refer his cauſe to poſte- 
rity, and reſerve his labours for u wiſer 
age. , * 
Thus have I difpatched ſome of 

correſpondents in the uſual manger, wi 

fair words and general civility. Hut te 
Flirtilla, che gay Flirtilla, What ſhall T 
reply? Unable as 1 am to fly, at her 
command, over land and: ſeas, ar to fy 


her further dif 


future letters of this ſprightly - 
.cutor | To write m defence of-maſques 
rades is no eaſy talk ; yet ſomethimg dif - 
ficult and-danng may well be required, 
as the price of ſo important an approba · 
tion. 8 in this gre 
eme » a an Fepulalgn jf 
(gay lite; who, having added, to his other 
accompliſhments, 


THE RAMBLEER. 


accomplimments, tis mean proficign 

in the minute philoſophy, after the fi 

peruſal of her gte broke out with rap- 
ture into theſe words“ And can you, 
Mr. RamBbter, ſtand out againft this 
charming creattife ? Let her know, at 
4 Jealt, that from this moment Nigrinus 
© devores his life and his labours to her 
© ſervice. Is there any ftubborn- pre- 
© judice of education that ftands be- 
© tween thee and the moſt amiable of 
© mankind? "Behold, Flirtila, at thy 
Feet, à man grown prey in the ſtudy 
© of thoſe noble arts by which right and 
* wrong may be confounded; by which 
© fteafon may be blinded when we have 
© + mind to eſcape from her inſpe&ion; 
© xn caprice and appetite inſtated in . 
4 controued command, and boundleſs 
© dominion Such a caſuĩſt may ſurely 
engage, with certainty of ſucceſs, in 
© vinchcation of an entertainment which 


© in an inftant gives confidence to che 
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Nou MIWDYMENT, NOW Ab rs QUATIT 
MEN TEM SACERDOTUM INCOLA FY THIUS, 


Nom Lintt dun, NON ACUTA 


wy 9 ob WO 1] Sh» Þ a q 2 2% 
© timorous,. and Kindles ardous. in the 


cold; an enteramment. where-the,vi- 
gilance of jealouly has ſo aten hen 


eluded, and the virgin is ſet, f 

the neceſſit of lanai late! 
where all the outworks ow challity arg 
at once demoliſhed ; where 5 
is laid open withaut- a bluſh; where 
baſhfulneſs muy ſurvive virtug;.and 
wich is cruſhed under the frown. o 
modeſty. Far weaker influence th 
Flirtilla's 9 gain over an advo- 
cate for oo n WAS 
declared by Pompey, that, if the com- 
monwealth was 5 „ he could Hamm 


of the ground: if the rights of 

ſure at again invaded, 18 but F Bal. 
la crack ber fan, neitber pens nor 
ſwords ſhall be wanting at the fum- 
mons; the wit and the colonel chal 
march out at her command; and neither 
© law nor reaſon ſhall ſtand befope us, 
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$1C ann ANT CORYBANTES ERA 


TRIS TES VT 1 2X nnor——n— 


Irrel stur ust, Xor THE GOD oF WING, 


Hot 


Not PYTHIAN PHOEBUS FROM HIS 1N MOST SHRINE, 


Not DINDYMENT, NOR HET PRIESTS POSSEST, 
CAN WITH THEIR SOUNDING CYMBALSSHAKE THE BREAYT, 


-/ LIKE FURIOUS ANGER: 


HE maxim Which Periander of 
: Corinth; one of the ſeven fapes of 
Greece, left as à memorial of his know- 
ledge and benevolence,” was yOu xpdrh 
be maſter of thy anger. He con- 
fidersd" anger as the t diſturher of 
human life, the ahi enemy both of 
blick” happineſs and private'tranquit. 
Ty; und thought" that he could not lay 
on poſterity a Kronger obligation to re- 
verence his memory, tan by leaving 
them u ſufutary cuution againſt this out- 
vs paſſion. 
To whatlatitude Periander might ex- 
tend che word,” the brevity of his pre- 
= will fearee allow — to con | 
rom anger, in it's full import, pro- 
trac᷑ted into male volence, and elt in 
rerenge/arile, mdeed, may of the cum 
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FaaNn gte 
to wlüch the life of man "expoſed; By 
anger operatemg upon wer are pro- 
duced te besten of Res the JN 
lation of countries, the maſſacre of na- 
tions, and all thoſe 1 and aſtu- 
niſhing calamities which All the hiſfories 
of the world, and' which could not be 
read at any diſtant point of time,” when 
the pafflons ſtand neutral, and every mo- 
tive and principle is left to it's natural 
force, without ſome doubt of the truth 
of the relation, did e not ſee the ſame 
cauſes till tending to the ſame effect, and 
only ating with lefs vigour for want of 
che ſume concurrent opportynities. 
© But this gigantic and enormous ſpe- 
ries, of anger Alls not properly undet the 
animudv a 
end is the regulation of common life, and 
D e ole 
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with his foot, and raiſe an army out | 


ion of à writer whoſe chief 
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whoſe precepts are to recommend them- 
ſelves by their genera} uſe. Nor is this 
eſſay intended to expoſe the tragical or 
fatal effects even of private malignity. 
The anger which I propoſe now for my 
ſubject is ſuch as makes thoſe who in- 
dulge it more troubleſome than formi- 
dable, and ranks them rather with hor- 
nets and waſps, than with baſiliſks and 
lions. I have therefore prefixed a mot- 


to, which characteriſes this paſſion, not 


fo much by the miſchief that it cauſes 
as by the noiſe that it utters. 

1 hide is in the world a certain claſs 
of mortals, known, and contentedly 
known, by the appellation af * paſſionate 
© men,* who imagine themſelves entitled 
by that diftinftion to be provoked on 
every light occaſion, and to vent their 
rage in vehementand fierce yociferations, 
in furious menaces and licentious re- 
proaches. Their rage, indeed, for the 
moſt part, fumes away in outcries of in- 
Jury, and proteſtations of vengeance, 

ſeldom proceeds to actual violence, 
unleſs a drawer or linkboy fall in their 
way ; butthey interrupt the quiet of thoſe 
that happen to be within the reach of 
their clamours, obſtru& the courſe of con- 
verſation, and diſturb the enjoyment of 
ſociety. 

Men of, this kind are ſometimes not 
without underſtanding or virtue; and are, 
therefore, not always treated with the ſe- 
verity which their neglect of the eaſe of 
all about them might juſtly provoke: 
they have obtained a kind of preſcription 
for their folly, and are conſidered by their 
companions as, under a predominant 
influence that leaves them not maſters 
of their condu& or language; as a&- 
ig without conſciouſneſs, and ruſhi 
into miſchief with a miſt before their 
eyes; they are therefore pitied rather 

cenſured, and their ſallies are paſ- 

ſed over as the involuntary” blows of a 

m_ agitated by the ſpaſms of a convul- 
n 


It is ſurely not to be obſerved without 
e OG that men may be found of 
minds mean enough to be ſatisfied with 
this treatment; wretches who are proud 
to obtain the privilege of madmen, and 
can, without ſhame, and without re- 
— conſider themſelves as receiving 

rly pardons from their companions, 
and giving them continual opportunities 
of exercifing their patience, and boaſting 


their clemency. 


Pride is undoubtedly the 'original of 
anger; but pride, like every other paſ- 
ſion, if it once breaks looſe from reaſon, 
counteracts it's own purpoſes. A paſ- 
ſionate man, upon the review of his days 
will have-very few gratifications to offer 
to his pride, when he has conſidered how 
his outrages were cauſed, why they were 
borne, and in what they are likely to 
end at laſt. ; 

Thoſe ſudden burſts of rage 
rally break out upon fmall occaſions;; 
for life, unhappy as it is, cannot ſupply 

eat evils as Somuently as the man of 

re thinks it fit to be enraged; there- 
fore the firſt reflection upon Nis violence 
muſt ſhew him that he 1s mean enough 
to be driven from his poſt by every petty 
incident, that he is the mere ſlave of ca- 
ſualty, and that his reaſon and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of theſe loud ex- 
travagances, which a man is careful 
to conceal from others, and does not 
always diſcover to himſelf. He that 
finds his knowledge narrow, and his 
arguments weak, and by conſequence 
216 fuſtrage not much regarded, is ſome- 
times in ho 


of gaining that attention 
by his ts which be cannot other- 
wiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with remem- 
bering that at leaſt he made himſelf 
heard, that he had the power to inter- 
rupt thoſe whom he Ar. not confute, 
and ſuſpend the deciſion which he could 
not guide. 05 
Of this kind is the fury to which 
many men give way among their ſer- 
vants and domeſticks; they feel their 
own ignorance; they ſee their own in- 
ſignificancey and therefore they en- 
deavour, by their fury, to fright away 
contempt before them, when the 
know it muſt follow them behind; and 
think themſelves eminently maſters, 
when ſee one folly tamely complied 
with, only leſt refuſal or delay ſhould 
provoke to a greater. 
temptations cannot but be 
owned to have ſome force. It is fo little 
pleaſing to any man to ſee himſelf wholly 
o7zerlooked in the maſs of things, that 
he may be allowed to try a few expe- 
dients for procuring ſome kind of ſup- 
plemental dignity, and uſe ſome endea - 
vour to'add weight, by the violence of 
his temper, to the lightneſs, of his other 
powers. But this has now been Jorg 
pratiſed, and found, upon the -_ 
Ex 


7 
*. 
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exact eſtimate, not to produce advan- 
tages equal to it's inconveniences; for 
it appcars got that a man can by uproar, 
tumult, and bluſter, alter any one's opi- 
nion of his underſtandingy or gain in- 
fluence except over thoſe whom fortune 
or nature have made his dependents, 
He may, by a ſteady, perſeverance in his 
ferocity, fright his children, and haraſs 
his ſervants; but the reſt of the world 
will look on and laugh, and he will have 


'the comfort at laſt of thinking, that he 


lives only to raiſe contempt and hatred, 
emotions to which wiſdom and virtue 
would be always unwilling to give oc- 
caſion. He has contrived only to make 
thoſe fear him whom every reaſonable 
being is endeavouring Fins (hs by kind- 


' neſs, and muſt content himſelf with the 


pleaſure of a triumph obtained by tram- 
pling on them who could not reſiſt. He 
muſt perceive that the apprehenſon which 
his preſence cauſes is not the awe of his 
virtue, but the dread of his brutality, 
and that he has given up the felicity of 
being loved without gaining the honour 
of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill conſequence 
of the frequent indulgence of this bluſ- 
tering paſhon, which a man, by often 
calling to his aſſiſtance, will teach, in 
a ſhort time, to intrude before the fum- 
mons, to ruſh upon him with reſiſtleſs 
violence, and without any previous no- 
tice of it's approach. He will find him- 
ſelf liable to be inflamed at the firſt touch 
of provocation, and unable to retain his 
reſentment, till he has a full conviction 
of the offence, to proportion his anger 
to the cauſe, or to regulate it by pru- 
dence or by duty. en 2 man has 
once ſuffered his mind to be thus vi- 
tiated, he becomes one of the moſt hate · 
ful and unhappy beings. He can give 
no ſecurity to himſelf that he ſhall not, 
at the next interview, alienate by ſome 
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ſudden tranſport his deareſt friend; or 
break out, upon ſome ſlight contradic> 
tion, into ſuch terms of rudefieſs as can 
never be perfectly fi n. Whoever 
converſes with him, lives with the ſu- 
* and ſolicitude of a man that 
plays with. a tame tiger, always under a 


neceſſity of watching the. moment in 


which the capricious ſavage ſhall begin 
to pot. 
t is told by Prior, in a ick on 


the Duke of Dorſet, that his ſervants 
uſed to put themſelves in his way when 
he was angry, becauſe he was ſure to 
recompenſe them for any indignities 
which he made them ſuffer. This is the 
round of a paſſionate man's life ; he co 

tratts debts when he is furious, hi 

his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him 
to diſcharge at the return of reaſon. He 
ſpends his time in outrage and acknow- 
b injury and tions. Or, 
if t be any who hardens himſelf in 
oppreſſion, and juſtifies the wrong, be- 
cauſe he has done it, his inſenſibility can 
make fnfall part of his praiſe, or his 
happineſs; he only adds deliberate to 
haſty folly, 1 petulance by con- 
tumacy, and deſtroys the only plea that 
he can offer for the tenderneſs and pa- 


foes of mankind. 

et, even this degree of 7 we 
1 content to pity, becauſe it ſe 

ts a puniſhment equal to it's guilt. 
Nothing 1s more deſpicable or more mi- 
ſerable than the old age of a paſhonate 
man.. When the vigour of youth fails 
him, and his amuſements pall with fre- 
quent repetition, his occaſional rage ſinks 
by decay of ſtrength into peeyiſhnels; 


that peeviſhneſs, for want of novelty and 
variety, becomes habitual; the world falls 
= from ang him, and he is left, as 

mer expreſſes it, g h xig——to- 
ſolgude and cons 


devour his own heart in 
dempt. | þ 
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: ” 
wMISERUM FAKYVA STIPE FOCILAT, UT PUDIBUNDOS 
EXERCERE SALES INTER CONVIVIA POSSI T,- 


| n—o— TU MITIS,ET ACRT 


ASPERITATE CARENS, POSITOQUE PER OMNIA FASTU, 
INTER UT AQUALES UNUS NUMERARIS AMICOS, 
 OBSEQUIUMQUE DOCES, ET AMOREM QUARIS ANN do. 


LucAanus A2 Priton tu. 


NIKE THE EIBALD, WHOSE LICEN TIOUS JEST 

POLLUTES HIS BANQUET, AND INSULTS HIS GUESTS 

FROM WEALTH AND GRANDEUR EASY TO DESCEND, 

THOU JOY'ST To LOSE THE MASTER IN THE FRIEND: 

WE ROUND THY BOARD THE CHEERFUL MENIALS SEE, 

GAY WITH THE 5MILT OF BLAND EQUALITY; a 
NO-$0CTAL CARE THE GRACTOUS LORD DISDATNS; 

LOVE PROMPTS TO LOVE, AND REV'RENCE KLkVBENCE GAINS. 


TO THE RAMBLER, 


© 61x, 

1 8 you ſeem to have devoted your 
| A 8 — to virtue, I enge 
© bear to inform you of one ſpecies of 
©, cruelty with which the life of a man 
© 'of letters perhaps does not often make 
© him - acquainted ; and which, as it 
ſeems to produce no other advantage 
to thoſe that practice it than a ſhort 
< gratification of thoughtleſs vanity, 
* may become leſs common when it has 
* beenonceexpoled in it's various forms, 
and it's full magnitude. | 

© I am the daughter of a country gen- 
* tleman, whoſe family is numerous, 
© and whoſe eſtate, not at firſt ſuffici- 
ent to ſupply us with affluence, has 
©. been late] 10 much impaired by an 
> unſucceſsf\ law-fuit, that all the 


© younger children are obliged to try 


*.fach means as their education affords 
© them, for procuring the neceſſaries of 
life. DiſtreG and curioſity concurred 


to bring me to London, where I was 


©. received by a relation with the coldneſs 
* which misfortune generally finds. A 

2 I hved with my 
©,couſin, before the moſt vigilant en- 
quiry could procure us the leaſt hopes 


of a place, in which time I was much 


< better qualified to bear all the vexa- 
tions of ſervitude. The firſt two 
days ſhe was content to pity me, and 
8 ly wiſhed I had not been quite fo 


. <, well bred; but 2 muſt comply 


* withtheir circumſtances, This lenity, 


* © however, was foon at an end; and, 


© for the remajning part of the week, I 


OREN > OR, 
Wi 


© heard every hour of the on of my 
* family, the obſtinacy of my father, 
and of people better born than myſelf 
* that were common ſervants. 

At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe 
© told me, with very viſible ſatisfaction, 
* that Mrs. Bombaſine, the great filk- 
© mercer's lady, wanted a maid; and a 
© fine place it would be, for there would 
© be nothing to do but to clean my miſ- 
© treſs's room, get up her linen, dreſs 
* the young lacks, wait at tea in the 
* morning, take care of a little miſs 
© juſt come from nurſe, and then fit 
* down to my needle. But Madam 
© was a woman of great” ſpirit; and 
s would not be contradicted, and there- 
fore I ſhould take care, for good 
* places were not eaſily to be got. 
Wich theſe cautions I waited on 
© Madam Bombaſine, of whom the 
© firſt fight gave me no raviſhing ideas. 
© She was two yards round the waiſt, 
© her voice was at once loud and 
ſqueaking, and her face ys; to my 
mind the picture of the full moon. 
% Are you the young woman, ſays 
© ſhe, © that are come to offer yourſelf ? 
It is ſtrange when people of ſubſtance 
« want a ſervant how ſoon it is the 
* town-talk. But they know the 
„ ſhall have a belly-full that live with 
* me. Not like people at the other 
© end of the town, we dine at one 
% o'clock. But I never take any bod 
& without a character; what fri 
* do you come of? I then told her 
© that my father was a gentleman, aid 
© that we had been unfortunate, © A 
great misfortune indeed, to come to 

me 


of os, 
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« me, and have three meals-a-day ! 89 
« your father was a gentleman; and 
« you are a gentlewoman, I ſuppole : 
« ſuch gentlewomen!”'—* Madam, I 
« did not mean to _ any exemp- 
« tions; I only anſwered your enquiry. 
e Such pas rabbit People ſhould 
« ſet their children to good trades, and 
4 keep them off the pariſh. Pray go 
« to the other end of the town; there 
« are gentlewomen, if they would pay 
« their debts: I am ſure we have loſt 
« enough by gentlewomen!” Up- 
on this, her broad face grew er 
« with triumph; and I was afraid the 
© would have taken me for the plea- 
« ſure-of continuing her inſult; but 
« happily the next word was—* Pray, 
2 Mes. Gentlewoman, troop down 
« ſtairs.” You may believe I obeyed 
© her, 

© I returned, and met with a better 
© reception from my couſm than I ex- 
© pefted; for, while I was out, ſhe had 
q La that Mrs. Standiſh, whoſe huſ- 
© band had lately been raiſed from a clerk 
© in an office, to be commiſſioner of the 
© exciſe, had taken a fine houſe, and 
« wanted a maid, 

© To Mrs. Standiſh Iwent; and, after 
© having waited ſix hours, was at laſt ad- 
© mitted to the top of the ſtairs, when ſhe 
© came out of her room, with two of her 
company. There was a ſmell of punch. 
« So, young woman, you want a place; 
whence do you come?” —“ From the 
country, Madam. —“ Yes, they all 
come out of the country. And what 
« brought, you to town; a baſtard? 
Where do you lodge? At the Se- 
© ven Dials?“—“ t, you never heard 
& of the Foundling-houſe? Upon this 
they all laughed fo obſtreperouſly, that 
© I took the opportunity off ſneaking off 
© inthe tumult, 

© I then heard of a place at an elderly 
© lady's. She was at cards; but in two 
© hours, I was told, ſhe would {i to 
© me. She aſked me if I could keep an 
© account; and ordered me to write. I 
c 
* 


wrote two lines out of ſome book tha: 

lay by her. She wondered what people 
© meant, to breed up poor girls to write 
© at that rate, © I 4 Mrs. Flirt, 
* if I was to fee your work, it would 
* be fine ſtuff! You may walk. I will 
> - a =o love-letters written from my 
« 2 * 
2 _— every young fellow in the 


* Two days after, I went on the ſame 
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« purſuit to Lady Lofty, dreſſed, as I 
c _ directed, in. what little ornaments 
I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got a 
« place at court. Upon the firſt ſight of 
© me, ſhe turns to the woman that ſhew- 
ed me in“ Is this the lady thatwants 
« a place? Pray what place would you 
© have, Miſs? a maid of honour's place? 
« Servants, now-a-days!"—** Madam, 
*© 1 heard you wanted—" Wanted 
« what ? Somebody finer than myſelf?! 
« A pretty ſervant, indeed! I ſhould be 
afraid to ſpeak to her.— 1 ſuppoſe, 
« Mrs. Minx, thoſe fine hands cannot 
„% bear wetting. A ſervant, indeed! P 

« move off; I am reſolved to be the 
<« head perſon in this houſe, - You are 
« ready dreſſed; the taverns will be 
« open.” 
© I went to enquire for the next 
in a clean linen gown; and the - 
ſervant tell his lady, there was a young 
woman, but he ſaw ſhe would not do. 
I was brought up however. Ar you 
<< the trollop that has the impudence to 
« come for my place? What, you have 
* hired that naſty gown, and are come 
to {teal a better,” —** Madam, I have 
another, but being obliged to walk——" 
„Then theſe are your manners; with 
* your bluſhes, and your courteſies, to 
come to me in your work gown!” 
Madam, give me leave to wait upon 
«you in my other.” —** Wait on me, 
« you ſaucy ſlut! Then you are ſure off 
„ coming: I could not let ſuch a drab 
* come near me.—Here, you girl, that 
„ came up with her, have you touched 
« her? If you have, waſh your hands 
« before you dreſs me. Such trollopsl 
*& —Get you down! What, whimper- 
« ing? Praywalk !” 

f went away with tears; for my 
© couſin had Joſt all patience. However, 
© the told me, that — a reſpect for 
my relations, ſhe was willing to keep 
me vut of the ſtreet, and would let me 
have another week. | 

The firſt day of this week I ſaw two 
* At one I was aſked where I 
N lived; and, upon my anſwer, was 
© told 4 N that le ſhould 
* quali elves in ordi 
© for ſhe ſhould never wag A . 
* was to follow girls about. At the 
© other houſe I was a ſmirking huſly, 
and that ſweet face I might make mo- 
© ney of; for her part, it was a rule 
© with her never to take any creaturs 
© that thought herſelf handſome. a” 


c 
c 
c 
4 


© The three :xt days were ſpent in 
© Lady Bluffs entry, where I waited 
© fix hours every day for the pleaſure of 
© ſeeing the ſervants at me, and go 
„ away laughing. Madam will ftretch 
. her fmall ſhanks in the entry; ſhe will 
* know the houſe again.” At ſun - ſet 
© the two firſt 'days'I was told that my 
lady would ſee me to-morrow; and, on 
© the third, that her woman ſtaid. 

© My week was now near it's end, and 
© I had no hopes of a place. My rela- 
© tion, who always laid upon me the 
© blame of every miſcarriage, told me 
© thatT maſtlearn to humble myſelf, and 
© that all great ladies had particular ways; 
© that if I went on in that manner, ſhe 
© conld not tell who would keep me; 
© ſhe had known many that had refuſed 
© places ſell their cloaths, and beg in 
© the ſtreets. 

'© Tt was to no purpoſe that the refuſal 
© was declared by me to be never on my 
© fide; I was reaſoning againſt intereſt, 
© and againſt ſtupidity: and therefore I 
© comforted ayſel 
© ceeding better in my next attempt; and 
© went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine la- 
© dy, who had routes at her houſe, and 
© faw the beſt company in town, 

I had not waited two hours before I 
© was called up, and found Mr, Court- 
© ly and his lady at piquet, in the height 
of good humour. This T looked on 


© 2s a favourable ſign, and ſtood at the 


© lower end of the room in expeRation 
© of the common queſtions. At laſt Mr, 
© Courtly called out, after a whiſper— 
* Stand facing the light, that one may 
& ſee you.” 1 my place, and 
©. bluſhed, They frequently turned their 
eyes upon me, and ſeemed to diſcover 
many ſußjects of merriment; for at 
© every look they whiſpered, and laugh- 


 ©'ed with the moſt violent agitations of 


© delight. At laſt Mr. Courtly cried 
© ont, Is that colour your own, child?“ 
—“ Yes,” ſays the lady, if ſhe has 
not robbed the kitchen hearth.” This 
© was ſo happy a conceit, that it renew- 
© cd the ſtorm of laughter, and they 
©" threw down their cards in hopes of 
© better ſport. The lady then called me 
© to her, and began with an affected gra- 
© 'vity to enquire what I could do. 
4 But firſt turn about, and let us ſee 
© your fine ſhape. Well, what are you 
« fit for, Mrs. Mum? 50 % 0 * 
your tongue, I ſuppoſe, in the kit - 
chen. “ No, no, ſays Mr. Court- 


f with the hope of ſuc- 
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©'ly, © the girl's à good girl yet; but Y 
„ am afraid a briſk young fellow, with 
* fine tags on his ſhoul er ome, 
* child, hold vp your head; what, you 
* have ſtole nothing?” —“ Not yet, 
© ſays the lady; but ſhe hopes to ſteal 
« your heart quickly.” Here was a 
laugh of happineſs and triumph, pro- 
© longed by the confuſion which I could 
no longer repreſs. At laſt the lady 
q recollefied herſelf—* Stole! no: but 
« if I had her,' I ſhould watch her; for 
* that downcaſt eye Why cannot you 
* look people in the face?” —“ Steal!“ 
© ſays her huſband, © ſhe would fteal 
* nothing but perhaps a few ribbands 
« before they were teft off by her lady. 
—* Sir,“ anſwered I, „ why ſhould 
% you, by ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult 
one from whom you have received no 
injury? —“ Infult!” fays the lady: 
* are you come here to be a ſervant, y 
% ſaucy ba ,and talk of inſulting 
« What will this world come to, fn 
* 888 may not jeſt with a ſervant? 
« Well, ſuch ſervants! Pray be gone, 
and feewhen you will have the honoug 
* to be ſo inſulted again—Seryants in- 
* ſulted—a fine time! Inſulted! Get 
*« down ſtairs, you flut, or the footman 
« ſhall infult you!“ | 

The laſt day of the laſt week was 
© now coming; and my kind couſin 
© talked of ſending me don in the wag 
. go to preſerve me from bad courſes 
© But in the morning the came and told 
me that ſhe had one trial more for me: 
* Euphemia wanted a maid, and per- 
* haps I might do for her; for, like 
* ſhe muſt fall her creſt, being er 
© to lay down her chariot upon the loſs 
* of half her fortune b ſecurities 3 
© and, with her way of giving her mo- 
* ney to every body that pretended to 
© want it, ſhe could have little before- 
© hand; therefore I might ſerve her 
© for, with all her fine feng, ſhe m 
not pretend to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at 
door a young gentle woman; who to 
© me the had erteilt been hired that 
* morning, but that ſhe was ordered 
© bring any chat offered up ftairs. 1 
© was 3 introduced to 7 
mia; who, when I came in, laid down 
© her book, and told me, that ſhe ſent 
© for me not to gratify an idle curioſity, 
but leſt my diſappomtment might be 
© made ſtill more grating by incivilty ; 
© that ſhe was in pain to . any ings 


n 
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© ranch more what was no favour; that 
ſhe ſaw nothing in my appearance 
which did nat make her wiſh for m 

company; but that another, whole 
claims might pertagy be equal, had 
come before me. The thought of be- 
ing ſo near to ſuch a place, and miſſing 
it, brought tears into my eyes; and 
my ſobs hindered me from returning 
my acknowledgments. She roſe up 


confuled ; and ſuppoſing, by my con- 
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cern, that I was diſtreſſed, placed ms 
by her, and made me tell her my ſtoryg 


. 
c 
* which, when ſhe had heard, ſhe put 
c 
c 
o 


two guineas in my hand, cen 
her 


to lodge near her, and make uſe 
table till ſhe could provide for me. I 
© am now under her protection and 
© know not how to ſhew my gratitude 
© better than by giving this account ty 
* the Rambler, - ; 
Tonk.“ 
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COMMISSUMQUE TEGES ET YINO TORTUS ET IRA, 


Hos. 


AND CET NOT WINE OK ANGER WREST 
TH INTRUSTED SECRET FROM YOUR BREAST. 


1 I is related by Quintus Curtius, that 
the Perſians always conceived an in- 
vincible contempt of a man who had 
violated the laws of ſecrecy ; for they 
thought that, however he might be de- 
ficient in the qualities requiſite to actual 
excellence, the negative virtues at leaſt 
were in his r; N h he, 

haps, could not 1 if he was 
8 was ſtill 2 him not to 


In forming this opinion of the eaſi- 
neſs of ſecrecy, uy ſeem to have con- 
ſidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, 
but loquacity; and to have conceived 
the man whom they thus cenſured, not 
frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed 
by promiſes to betray, but incited by the 
mere pleafure of talking, or ſome other 
motive equally trifling, to lay open his 
heart wither reflection, and to let what- 
ever he knew flip from him, only for 
want of to retain it. Whether, 
by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn of 
thoughtleſs talkers, the Perſians were 
able to diffuſe, to any great extent, the 

irtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by 
the diſtance of thoſe times from being 
able to diſcover, there being very few 
memoirs remaining of the court of Per- 
ſepolis, nor any diſtin accounts handed 
down to us of their ofhice-clerks, their 
ladies of the bed-chamber, their attor- 
nies, their chamber-maids, or their foot- 


men. 

In theſe latter ages, though the old 
animoſity againſt a 1 is ſtill re- 
tained, it appears wholly to have loſt it's 


effects upon the conduct of mankind; 
for ſecrets are ſs ſeldom kept, that it 


7 *. n "of 


FrAncit, 
may with ſome reaſon be doubted, whe- 


ther the ancients were not miſtaken in 
their firſt poſtulate ; whether the quality 
of retention be o generally beſtowed; 
png whether a ſecret has not ſome. ſubtle 
volatility by which it eſcapes impertepti - 
bly at the Talleſt vent, or ſome 

of fermentation by which it expands it- 
ſelf ſo as to burſt the heart that will not 
give it way. 

Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or 
the mind of man, very, often find the 
moſt ſpecious and pleaſing theory falling 
under the weight of contrary experience; 
and, inſtead of gratifying their vanity 
by inferring effects Pk cauſes, they 
are always reduced, at laft, to conjefture 
cauſes from effects. That It is caly to 
be ſecret, the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate, 
in his retreat; and therefore thinks Him- 
ſelf juſtified in placing confidence: the 
man of the world knows that, whether, 
difficult or not, it is uncommon'; 4 


therefore finds himſelf rather inclined to 


ſearch after the reaſon of this univerſal. 
failure in one of the moſt-umportant du- 
ties of ſociety. 4a f 
The vanity cf being known to be 
truſted with a ſecret is generally one of 
the chief motives to diſcloſe it ; 5 how- 
ever abſurd it may be thought to boaſt 
an honour by an act which ſhews that 


it was conferred without merit, yet moſt, 


men ſeem rather inclined to confeſs the 


want of virtue than of importance; und 


more willingly ſhew their inſſuence, 
though at the expence of their probity, 


than glide through life with no other 
pleaſure than the private conſtiouſtieſs 


of fidelity ; which, while it is preſerved, 
muſt 


32 
muſk be without praiſe, except from the 
fingle perſon who tries and . it. 

There are many ways of telling a ſe- 
eret by which a man exempts himſelf 
from the aches of his conſcience, 
and'gratifies his pride, without ſuffering 
himſelf to believe that he impairs his 
virtue. He tells the private affairs of 
his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe 
from whom , he would riot conceal his 
own ;z he tells them to thoſe who have 
no temptation to betray the truſt, or with 
a denunciation of a certain forfeiture of 
his friendſhip, if he diſcovers that they 
become publick 

Secrets are yery frequently told in the 
firſt ardour of kindneſs, or of love, for 
the ſake of proving, by ſo important a 
ſacrifice, fincerity or tenderneſs ; but 
with this motive; though it be ſtrong in 

„ Yanity. concurs, ſince every man 
defires to 
whom he loves, or with whom he con- 
verſes,” with whom he paſſes his hours 
of pleaſure, and to whom he retires from 
buklneſs and from care, 

When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under 
conſideration, there is always a diſtinc- 
tion carefully to be made een our 
own. and thoſe of another : thoſe of 
which we are fully maſters, as they af- 
ſect only our own intereſt; and thoſe 
which are ted with us in truſt, and 
involve the happineſs or conyenience of 
ſuch as we have no. right to expoſe to 
hazard. To tell our own ſecrets is ge- 
nerally folly, but that folly is without 
guilt; to communicate thoſe with which 
we are intruſted is always treachery, and 
treachery, mol! part, combined 


friendſhip; who have maintained, and 
perhaps believed, that one friend has a 
right to all that is in poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther ; and that, therefore, it is a viola- 
tion 


— hy e e an of Kr 
à late e m1 

has — —ͤ— to inform the 

world, that ſhe uſed, when ſhe wanted 

to extract any thing from her ſovereign, 

to remind her of Montaigne's reaſorung; 

who has determined, that to tell a ſecret 


moſt eſteemed by thoſe . 
e 
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upon any human underſtanding, or that 
an author could have advanced a poſi- 
tion ſo remote from truth and reaſon, 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to 
ſhew to what extent he could ſtretch his 
imagination, and with what ſtrength he 
could preſs his principle, would ſcarcely 
have been credible, not this lady 
kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs may 
be deluded, or indolence amuſed. But, 
ſince it a that ever” this ifiry 
has been able, with the help of a ſtrong 
defire to repoſe in quiet upon the under- 
ſtanding of another, to miſlead honeſt 
intentions, and an underſtanding not 
contemptible, it may not be i yous 
to remark, that thoſe things which are 
coramon friends are only fuch as 
either poſſeſſes in his own right, and can 
alienate or deſtroy without injury to any 
other perſon. Without this limitation, 
confidence muſt run on without” end; 
the ſecond perſon may tell the ſectet to 
the third, upon the fame principle "as he 
received it from the firſt; and the third 
may hand it forward to a fourth, ll, at 
laſt, it is told in the round of friendſhip 
to them from whom it was the firſt in- 
tention to conceal it, 
The confidence which Caius Was of 
the faithfulneſs of Titius1s nothing more 
than an opinion which himſelf cannot 
know to be true, and which Claudius, 
who firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, ma 
know to be falſe; and ore the tru 
is transferred by Caius, if hereveal what 
has been told him, to one from whom 
the perſon originally concerned would 
have withheld it ; and whatever may be 
the event, Caius has hazarded the hap- 
pineſs of his friend, without neceſſity and 
without permiſſion, and has put that truſt 
in the hand of fortune which was given 
only to virtue. e 
the arguments upon which a man 
who is telling the private alfa of ano- 
ther may ground His confidence of ſecu- 
rity, he muſt upon refleftion know to be 
uncertain, becauſe he finds chem with- 
out effect u 7 8 he is 
imagini at Titius w; cautious, 
— 20 to his intereſt, Tis repu- 
tation, or his duty, he. ought" th reite 


that he is himſelf, at that infant, acting 
in oppolition to all thele reaſons, — 
what intereſt, reputation, 
duty, dire kim to cel. 
very one feels that, in his own 5 
d conſider the man incapablev 
ieved hindfelf 


ar us 
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he 
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tell whatever he knew to the firſt whom 
he ſhould conclude deſerving of his con- 
fidence ; therefore Caius, in admitting, 
Titius to the affairs unparted only to 
himſelf, muſt know. that he violates his 
faith, ſince he acts contrary to the inten- 
tion of Claudius, to whon- that faith was 

wen; for promiſes of friendſhip are, 
[ike all others, uſeleſs and vain, unleſs 
they are made in ſome known ſenſe, ad- 
juſted and acknowledged by both par-, 
des. 

I ama not ignorant that many queſtions 
may be ſtarted relating to the du of 
ſecrecy here the affairs are of publick 
concern, where ſubſequent reaſons may 
ariſe to alter the appearance and nature 
of the truſt, that the manner in which 
the * was told ma 2 the de- 

gation, de princi- 
—— which z man is choſen, for a 
confident may not always equally con- 
ſtrain him; but theſe ſcruples, if not too 
intricate, art of too.exteniive conſidera- 
tion for my picſent purpoſe, nor are they 
ſuch as generally occur in common life: 
and though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſe- 
ful in proper hands, yet it ought by vo 
means to be careleſsly expoſed, ſince moſt 
will ule it rather to lull than awaken their 
own con{ciences; andthe threads of rea- 
Janing, on whagh truth is ſuſpended, are 
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MONG the many inconſiſtencies 
A which folly produces, 'or infirmity 
ſuffers, in the human mind, there has 
often been obſeryed a manifeſt and Rrik - 
ing coutranety between the life of an 
author and his writings : and Milton, 
in a letter to a learned ſtranget, by whom 
he had been 8 with great 9 2 
congratulates bitmſelf upon the conſciouſ- 
neſs. of being found ll to his own 
china abs having preſerved, in a pri- 
vate and Familiar interview, that ta- 
tion which his works had procured him. 

Thoſe whom. the appearance of _vir- 
tue, or the evidence of penius, hape 
terupted to ay nearer Knowledge of the 
writer, in whoſe performances they may 
ve und, have weed had Frequent fes 


* f 


” SUSE SUCH A VARIOUS CABATURE NE'ER- WAY KXOWN, 


frequently drawn to ſuch ſubtilty, that 
common eyes cannot we, and com- 
mon ſenſibility cannot feel em. 

The whole doctrine, as well as prac- 
tice, of ſecrecy is ſo exing and dan - 
gerous, that, next to him is com- 

to truſt, I think him unhappy who 
is choſen. to be truſted ; for he is often 
involved in ſcru without the liberty . 
of calling in the help of any other under 
ſtanding z he is frequently drawn. into 
guilt under the appearance of friendſhi 
and honeſty ; ſometimes ſubject 


to ſuſpicion. by the treachery of others 


who are engaged without his knowledge 
in the ſame ſe for he that has one 
confident has generally more, and when 
he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on 
whom he. ſhall fix the crime. 
The rules, therefore, that I ſhall pro- * 
2 concerning ſecrecy, and from which 
think it not ſafe to deviate, without 
long and exact deliberation, are—Ne- 
ver to ſolicit the Knowledge of a ſecret. 
Not willingly, nor without many hñimi- 
tations, to accept ſuch conhdence when 
it is offered. When a ſecret is once ad- 
mitted, to conſider the truſt as of a wy 
high nature, important as ſociety, be 
ſacred as truth, and therefore 2 to be 
violated for any incidental convenience, 


or light appearance of contrary fitneſs. 
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ſon to repent their curioſity; the bubble 
that ſparkled before them has become 
common water at the touch; the phan- ' 
tom of perfection has vaniſhed Wien 
they wiſhed to preſs it to their bold, 
They have Toit the pleaſure of imagin- 
ing how far humanity may be exalted; 
and, Fan felt themſelves leſs in- 
clined to toi up the ſteeps of virtue 
* they obſerve thoſe who ſeem beit 
able to point the loitermg below, 
as Ather afraid of 2 labour, or doubt 
ful of the reward. | 
It has been lofig the cuſtom of the 


\ 
A 


oriental monarchs to hide therhſelves in 
gardens and palaces, to avoid the c- 
verſation of mankind, and tobe known 
to Meir 4 . by their 3 
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ad to ſubmit to the 


Th: ſame policy is no leſs neceſſary to 
him that writes, than to him that go- 
verns; for men would not more pati- 
enitly tebmit to be taught, than com- 
manded, by one known to have the 
foe follies and weak neſſes with thermn- 
ſelves. A ſudden intruder into the clo- 
fer of an author would perhaps feel 
qual indignation with the officer who, 
having long Glicitet admiſſion into 
the preſence af Sardanapalus, faw him 
not confulting upon laws, enquiring in- 
to grievances, or 1 $9409 but 
employed in feminine amuſements, and 
directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, 
that for many reaſons a man vrites much 
better than he lives. For without enter- 
ing into refined ſpeculations, it may be 
thewn much eaficr to deſign than to per- 
form. A man propoſes bis ſchemes of 
life in a ſtate of abſtraction and diſen- 
gagement, exempt from the enticements 
of hope, the ſolicitationsof affection, the 
importunities of appetite, or the depreſ- 


ons of fear; and is in the fame ſtate with 


him that teaches upon land the art of 
navigation, to whom the ſea is always 
ſmooth, and the wd always rar en 
The mathematzerans are well acquaint- 
ed with the difference between pure 
ſcience, which has to do only with _ 
and the application of it's. laws to the 
uſe of life, in which they are conſtrain- 
perfection of 
matter and the influence of accidents. 


Thus, in moral diſcuſſions; it is to be 


remembered that many impediments ob- 
ſtruEt our practice, which very eaſily give 
way to theory. The ſpeculatiſt is only 
in danger of erroneous reaſoning, but 
the man involved in life. Ras his own 
paſſions and thoſe of others to encoun- 
ter, and is embarraſſed with a thouſand 
inconveniences, which confound” him 
with —_ impulſe, and either per- 
plex or obſtru& his He is forced 
to act without deliberation, and obliged 
to chuſe before he can examine; he is 
furprile& by ſudden alterations uf the 
ſtate of tungs, and changes his mea- 
fores according to ſuperficial appear- 
ances; he is led by athers, either be- 
cauſe he is indolent, or becauſe he is ti- 


 morous; he is ſometimes afraid to know 


what is right, and ſometimes finda friends 
or enemies diligent to. deceive him, 
We. are, therefore, not to wonder 
Mat moſt fail, amid tumult and Mares, 
and danger, in the obſervance of thoſt 


precepts which they lay down in ſoli- 
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trade; ſafety, and tranquillity, with a 
mind unbiaſed, and with li un- 
obſtructed. It is the condition of our 
preſent ſtate to-ſee more than we can at- 
tain ; the exaſteſt vigilance and exution 
can never maintain a ſingle day of un- 
mingled innotence, much leſs can the 
utmoſt efforts of incorporated mind 
reach the ſummits of ſpeculative virtue. 
It is, however, neceſſary for the idea 
of perfection to be propoſed, that we- 
may have ſome object to Which our en- 
deavours are to he directed; and he that 
is moſt deficient in the duties of bife, 
makes ſome atonement for his faults, if 
he warns others againſt his own failings, 
and hinders, by the ſalubrity of his ad- 
monitions, the contagion of hisetample. 
Nothing is more unjuſt, however com- 
mon, than to charge with hypocrity him 
that expreſſes zeal for thoſe virrueswhach 
he neglecte to practĩſe ; ſince he may be 
fincerely convinced of the advantages of 
conquering his paſſions without having 
yet obtained the victory, as à man may 
confident of the advantages of a 
voyage, or 'z journey, without havi 
eourage or induſtry to undertake it, 
may honeſtly recommend to others thoſe 
attempts vhietr he negle&s hum ſelf. 
The interoſt which the corrupt part 
of mankind have in hardening them 
ſelves againſt every motive to amend - 
ment, has diſpoed them to give to theſe 
contradictions, when they can be pro- 


duced againſt tho cauſe of virtae, that 


weight which they will not allow then. 
in any other caſe. They fee mien act in 
oppolition to their intereſt, without ſup- 
poſing that they de not know :it- thoſe 
who give way to the ſudtiten violence of 
paſſion, .anq forſake the moſt important 
purkuts-for pettp-pleafures, are vot ſiip- 
poſed to have changed their opinions, or 
to approvetfiecir own conduct. In moral 
or religious queſtions alone they deter- 
mine the ſentiments by the ations, and 
charge everyeman- with-endeavouring to 
impoſe upon the world whoſe writmgs 
are not confirmed by his liſe. They 
never confider that themſel ves neglett or 
practiſe ſomething every day inconſiſt- 
ently with: their on ſ. judgment ;. 
nor diſcover that the conduct of the ad- 
vocates for virtue can little increuſe, or 
leſſen, the obligations of their difates :. 
arginnent ie to be invalidated only b 
argument, and js in itſelf of the fame. 
force, whether or not it convinces him 
by whon it is propoſed. * 
Vet ſince this prejudice, however un- 
reaſonable; 


reaſonable, is always likely to have ſome 
prevalence, it is the duty of every man 
to take care leſt he ſhould hinderthe ef- 
ficacy of hit on inſtructions. When 
he deſires to gain the belief of athers, 
he ſhould ſhew that he believes himſelf; 
and when he teaches the fitneſs of virtue 
by his reaſonings, he ſHould, by his ex- 
ample, prove it's polſibility: thus much 
at leaſt may be required of him, that 
he ſhall not act worſe than others, be- 
cauſe he vites better; nor imagine that, 
by the merit of his genius, he may claim 
indulgence heyond mortals of the lower 
claſſes, and be excuſed for want of pru- 
dence, or neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his Hiſtory of the Winds, 
after having offered ſomething to the 
imagination as defirable, often propoles 
lower advantages in it's place to the rea- 
ſon as attainable. The ſame method 
may be ſometimes purſued in moral en- 
deavours, which this philoſopher has 
obſerved in natural jenquines: having 
fic ſet poſitive and abſolute excellence 
before us, we may be pardoned though 
we-ſmk down to humbler virtue; trying, 
however, to keep our point always in 
view, and ſtruggling not to laſe ground, 
though we cannot gain. it. 

It is recorded of Sor Matthew Hale, 
that he For a long time concealed the 
conſecration of himſelt to the ſtricter du- 
ties of religion, leſt, 4 . flagitious 
and ſhametut--athon, he ſhould bring 

iety into diſgrace. For the ſame reaſon 
it may be prudlent for a writer who ap- 
prehende that he ſhall not enforce his 
own maxims by his domeſtick character, 
to conceal/ his name, that he may not 
injure them. 
great number 
whoſe 1 to gain a- more familiar 
knowledge of fucceſuful writers is not 
ſo much prompted by an opinion of their 
power to improve as tu delight; and who 
expect from them not arguments againſt 


nice diſtinctions, juſtneſs of ſentiment, 
_ and elegance of dition. 
This expectation is, indeed, ſpecious 
and probahle; and yet, ſuch is the fate 
of all human hopes, that it is very often 


fruſtrated, and thoſe. who raiſe admira- 
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tion by their books, diſguſt. by their 
company. man of letters for the 
moſt part ſpends, in the privacies of 
ſtudy, tit ſeaſon of life in which the 
manners are to be ſoftened into eaſe, 
and poliſhed into Rs and, when 
he has gained Knowledge enough to be 
reſpected, has negleRed the minuter acts 
by which he might have pleaſed. When 
he enters life, if his temper be ſoft and 
timorous, he is diſndent and baſhful, 
from the Knowledge of hig defects; or 
if he was born with ſpirit and reſolution, 
he is ferocious and arrogant, from the 


conſciouſneſs of his merit: he is either 


diffipated-by the awe of company, and 
5 to retollect his reading, and ar- 
range hiz arguments; or he is hot and 
dogmatical, quick in oppoſition, and 
tenacions in detence; i able by. his own 
violence, and confuſed by tis haſte to 
triumph. | 
The graces of writing and ronverſa- 
tio are of different kinds; and though be 
who excels in one might have been with 
opportunities and application equ 
ſucceſsful in the other, yet as mam 
by extemporary talk, though utterly un- 
acquainted with the more accurate me- 
thod, _ more laboured beauties, which 
compoſition ires; fait is 
cle that Atta ora %o . to 
works of ſtudy, may de without that 
IgE of 1 1 of 
guage, always nece to colloquy 
r 
to watch the hints which converſation 
offers far the difplay of their particular 
attainments, or they may be fo much un- 
furniſhed with matter on common fub- 
jets, that diſcourſe not profeſſedly lite - 
rary glides over them as heterogeneons 
ies, without admitting their concep» 
tons to mix in the ci ion. N 
A tranſitiotm from an author's book to 
his converſation is tod often like an on - 
trance into z large city, after diſtant 
proteſt Remotely, ' we fee nothir'g 
ſpires of — df and turrets of 
alacey;-and imagine'it the reſidence of 
our, grandeur, md magrufcence 3 


but, when we have paſſed che gutes, 


we find it perplexed wich narrow” pa- 
ſages, diſgraced with deſpicable cot- 


tages, embarraſſed withobttruſtions; and 
clouded with fmoke. | 
* * 
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ET QUANDO UBER10R VITIORUM CoPIA? guan'do 
MAJOR AVARITIAE FATUIT SINUS? ALEA QUANDO 


1 nos AN Mos? 
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| 0 WHEN WAS AVARICE EXTENDED MURE ? , 


"WHEN WERE THE DICE WITH MORE PAOFUSION THROWN ? 


HERE is no grievance, publick 

or, private, of which, fince I took 
upon me the office of a periodical mo- 
nitor, I have received ſo many, or fa 
earneſt complaints, as of the predomi- 
nance of play; of a fatal paſſion for 
cards and .dice, which ſeems to have 
overturned, not oply the ambition of ex- 
cellence, but the defire of pleaſure ; to 
haye ex tinguiſhed the flames of the lover, 
as well as of the patriot ; and threatens, 
in it's further progreſs, to deſtroy all 
diſtinctions, boch of rank and ſex, to 
8 all emulation but that of fraud, 
corrupt all thoſe elaſſes of our people 
whoſe anceſtors have, by their virtue, 
their induſtry, or their parſimony, given 
them the power of living in extravagance, 
idleneſs, and vice, and to leave them with- 
out knowledge, but of the modiſh games, 


- 


- and without wiſhes, but for lucky hands. 


I have found, by long experience, 
that, there are few enterprizes ſo hope- 
* as conteſts with the faſhion; in which 
the opponents are not only made con fi- 
dent N numbers, 5 ſtrong by 
their, union, but are hardened by con- 
tempt of their antagoniſt, whom they al- 
Ways look. upon as a wretch of low no- 
tions, contracted views,, mean conyerſa- 
tion, and narrow fortune; Who envies 
the elevations, which he cannot reach, 
who would. gladly imbitter the happi- 


neſs which Lis inclegance or indigence 


deny him to.partake, and who has no 
other end in his adyice than to revenge 
his own mortfication by hindering thoſe 
whom their birth and; talte have ſet a- 
bove him, from the.enjoyment of their 


ſuperiority, and bringing them dayrn to 
by an himſelf, 8 a 
„Though I have neyer found myſelf 


much affected by this formidable cen- 
ſure, which I have incurred often enough 
to be acquainted with it's full force, yet 
1 mall, in ſome meaſure, obviate it on 
this occaſion, by offering very little in 
my own name, either of argument or 
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intreaty, ſince thoſe who ſuffer by this 


eral infatuation may be fi beſt 
"ble to relate it's effe&ts, e — 
4 611, n * 


s TH RE ſeems to be fo litfleknow- 

© ledge left in the world, and fo 
© little of that reflection practiſed by 
* which knowledge is to be gained, that 
I am in doubt whether I Mall be un- 


derſtood when I complain of want of 


© opportunity for thinking; or whether 
a condemnation,| which” at ſent 
© ſeems irreverſſble, to per petuuſ igno- 
trance, will raiſe any com either in 
© you or your readers; yet I will ven- 
ture to lay my ſtate be fore you, be- 
cauſe I believe it is natural to moſt 
minds to take ſome pleuſure in com- 
PALS of evils of which they have 
no reaſon to be aſhamed, 
© T am the daughter of 'a man of 
8 fortune, whoſe diſſidente of man- 
ind, and perhaps the pleaſure of con- 
tinual accumulation, incline him to 
reſide upon his own eſtate and to 
educate 55 children in his own houſe 
where T was bred, if not with' the 
moſt brilliant examples of virtue be- 
fore my eyes, at leaſt remote enough 
from any incitements' to vice; and 
wanting neither lerfare nor books; nor 
the acquaintance” of ſome perſons of 
learning in the neighbourhood, I en- 
deavoured to acquire fuch knowledge 
as might moſt recommend me to ef- 
teem, ard thought myſelf able to + 
rt àa converſation upon moſt of 
ubje&ts which my ſex and condition. 
made it proper for me to underſtand. 
I bad, beſides my knowledge; as my 
mamma and my maid told me, a "= 
© fine face, and elegant ſhape: and wi 
© all theſe advantages had been ſeventesn 
© months the reigning toaſt for twelve 
© miles round, and never came to the 
monthly aſſembly, but I heard the old 
ladies that ſat by, wiſhing that it 8 
© a 


* 
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end tuell, and their daughters criticiſing 
my air, my features, or my dreſs. 
ou know, Mr. Rambler, that am- 
© hition is natural to youth, and curio- 
* fity to underſtanding; and therefore 
© will hear, without wonder, that I was 
© glefirous to extend my victories over 
© thoſe who might give more honour to 
© the conqueror ; and that I found in a 
country life a continual repetition of 
the ſame pleaſures, which was not fuf- 
* ficientto Mt up the mind for the pre- 
< ſent, or raife any expectations of the 
future; and I wilt confeſs to you, 
that I Was impatient for a fight of the 
* tovrn, and filled my thoughts with 
the diſcoveries which I ſhouvid make, 
the triumphs chat 1 ſhonld obtain, and 
the praiſes that I ſhonld receive. 
8 A laft the time came. My aunt, 
whoſe huſband has a ſeat in parliament, 
and a place at court, buried her only 
child; and ſent for me to Guppl the 
loſs; The hope that I ſhoul 15 far 
infinuate myſelt into their faydur, as to 
obtain a conſiderable zugmentation of 
my fortune, procured me every conve- 
pience for my departure, with great ex- 
peditian; and I could not, amidſt all 
my tranſports, forbear ſome indigna- 
tion to ſee with what readineſs the na- 
tural, guardians of my virtue ſold me 
to a ſtate which they thought more ha- 
.zardous than it really was, as ſoon as a 
5 acceſnon- of fortune ghittered in 
r eyes. | 
©. Three days I was upon the road, 
and on the fourth morning my heart 
dancedat the fight of London. I was 
ſet down. at my aunt's, and entered up- 
on the ſcene of action, Lexpected now, 
from the age and_expetience of m 
aunt, ſome prudential Teffons :" but, af 
ter the firſt civilities and firſt tears were 
oyer, was told what pity it was to have 
kept ſo fine a gizl ſo long in the coun- 
try; for the people who did not begin 
young, ſeldom dealt their cards hand- 
ſomely, or played them tolerabſ 7). 
* Young perſons. are commonly in- 
lined ta flight the 7 5 and coun- 
ſels of their elders. I ſmiled, perhaps, 
with too much contempt, and was up- 
© on "the point of telling her that my 
time — i been paſt in ſuch trivial 
© attainments. But I ſoon found that 
things are to be eſtimated, not by the 
importance of their effeRs, but the fre- 
F quency of their uſe, 
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A few days after, my 2unt gave me 
© notice, that ſome company, which ſhe 
© had been fix weeks in aan. was 
© to meet that evening, and ſhe ex 
a finer aſſembly than had been ſeen al] 
the winter. She expreſſed this in the 
© jargonofa eter; and, when I aſked 
an explication of her terms of art,won- 
© Jered where I had lived. I had already 
found my aunt ſo N of any ra- 
tional 8 and ſo 1 _ 
© eve ing, whether great or little, 
oy had loft aj regard 8 qpinion, 
© drefſed myſelf with great expettati 
of an opportunity to diſplay wy tha 
among rivals whoſe competition woul, 
not diſnonour me. The contpatt 
came in, and after the curſory compli- 
ments of falutafion, like raly to the 
loweſt and the kigheſtuntlefffanding, 
what was the reſult ? The carts we 
broke open, the parties were forme 
the whole night paſſed in A gane op- 
on which" die young” arid Fu were 
equally employed : nor Was T able 
attract an Je, or gain an Ear; but be- 
ing compelled to play Without l, 1 
etually embarraſfed” my partner, 
and ſoon perceived the contetipt of the 
whole table gathering pn me, 
© T cannot but ſulpeR, Sir, that this 
odious fafhion is produced by A con. 
{piracy 'of the old, the ugly, and the 
ignorant, againſt the young and beau- 
tiful, the witty and the gay, s f con- 


trivance to leyel all diſtinctins of 50 


tyre and of art; to confound the wor 
in A chaos of folly, to take from thoſe 
who could putſhine them All che ad 
vanteges of mind and body, to with- 
hold youth from it's natural Pleaſutes, 
deprive wit of it's infſuence, and Beau 
ty 6f it's charms, to fix Molt n 
upon money, to which love Has Hther- 
ta been entitled, to nk life Tnth a te 
dious uniformitv, ind tô Alle it no 
other hopes or fears but thoſe of tbh 
bing and being robbe. 
_ © Be pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe 
my ſex who haye minds Capable” 
nohler ſentiments, that, ir they” 
unite” in; yindication of their leaf 
and ther gatives, they may fic 2 
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0 
time at which cards ſhall "ceaſe ta be 
in faſhion, or be left only to thoſe who 
© have neither beauty to be loved, nor 
© ſpirit to be feared; neither Knowledge 
« teach, nor K ri 15 
F wht, haying paſſed their youth in ice, 
x mm, 


orant of 
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* arejuſtlycondemned to ſpend their a 

© in folly, * * Ian LY of 
1 6 As 
4 81n, 


6 VEXATION will burſt my heart, 
| © if I do not give it vent. As you 
7 publiſh a Paper, I inſut upon it, that 
© you, inſert this in your next, as ever 
© you hope for the kindneſs and encou- 
* ragement of any woman of taſte, ſpi- 
* rit, and virtue. I would have it pub- 
*- liſhed to the world, how deſerving wives 
© are uſed by imperĩous coxcombs, that 
* thenceforth no woman may marry who 
* has not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, 
© if even Grizzel had been married to a 
8 pan her temper would never have 
© held out. A wretchthat loſes his good 
© humour and humanity along with 
© his money, and will not allow enough 
from his own extravagances to ſupport 
a woman of faſhion in the neceſſary 
amuſements of life! Why does not he 
employ his wiſe head to make a figure 
in parliameut, raiſe an eſtate, 
4 2 title? That would be fitter for the 
© maſter of a family, than rattling a 
© noiſy dice-box; and then he might in- 
* dulgehis wife in a few {light expences 
and elegant diverſions. 

© What if I was unfortunate at Brag ? 
©.» Should he not have ſtayed to ſee 
how luck would turn another time ? 
© Inſtead of that, what does he do, but 
© picks a quarrel, upbraids me with 
6 — of beauty, abuſes my acquain- 
© tance, Tidicules my play, and mifults 
my -underſtanding; fays, forſooth, 
© that women have not s enough 
to play with any thing but dolls, and 
© that they ſhould be employed in 
things proportionable to their under- 
6 Be NAP at home, and mind fa- 
* mily affairs. | 

I do ſtay at home, Sir; and all the 
© world-knows I am at home every Sun- 
© day. I have had fix routes this win- 
ter, and ſent out ten packs of cards 
4 in invitations to private parties. As 
for management, I am fure he cannot 
© call-me extravagant, or ſay I do nat 


s mind my family. The chi are out 


at nurſe in villages as cheap as any two 
© little brats A kept, —8 — 1 
© ever ſeen them ſince; ſo he has no 
© trouble about them. The ſervants 
* live at board- My own din» 
eos Spams from = Thatched Houſe ; 
and I. haye never paid a for 
any thing I bave bought — 4 Was 
married. As for play, I de think I 
may, indeed, indulge in that, now I 
am my own miſtreſs. Papa made me 
drudge at Whiſt till I was tired of it; 
* and, far from wanting a head, Mr. 
Hoyle, when he had not given me a. 
* bove forty leſſons, ſaid I was one of 
* his beft ſcholars. I thought then 
* with Myſelf, that, if once 1 was at 
* liberty, I wauld leave Plays and take 
to reading romances, things ſo for, 
© bidden at our houſe, and fo railed. at, 
© that it was impoſſible not to fancy 
them very charming. Moft unfor- 
* tunately, to ſave me from abſolute un- 
© dutifulneſs, Juſt as I Was married, 
© came dear Brag into faſhion, and ever 
* ſince/ at has been the joy of my life; 
* ſo eaſy, ſo cheerful and careleſs, fo 
void of thought, and ſo teel! 
Who can help loving it? Yet the 
© perfidiaus thing bas uſed me very 
© ut of late, and to-morrow I ſhould 
* have changed it for Faro. But, oh! 
© this deteſtable to-morrow, a thing al- 
* way expected, and never found. 
© Within theſe few hours muſt” I be 
* dragget into the country, 
wrotch, Sir, left me in a fit which his 
threatenings had occaſioned, and un- 
mercifully ordered a poſt-chaiſe. Stay 
I cannot, for money I have none, and 
credit I cannot get—But I will make 
the monkey, play with me at piquet 
© upon the road for all I want. I am 
5 afnoſt fare to beat him, and his debts 
© of honour I know he will pay. Then 
* who.can tell but I may ſtill come back 
* and conquer Lady Packer? Sir, . you 
need not print this laſt ſcheme; and, 
© upon ſecand thoughts, you May. 
Oh, diſtraftion } he poſt-chaiſe is at 
* the door. Sir, publiſh what you 
* only let it be printed without a 
name. IR. neg 
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ont WHO THE DEPTHS OF eto dern ren, 


n THAT UNNSASIGCABLE STEZEAM WEA Desen. 


ay 


* | 


*I Am the modeſt young man whom 


© yaw» favoured. with, your advice 


in à late paper; and, as I am very 
far hom ſuſpecting that you fore- 
© ſaw the numberleſs inconveniences 
* which L have, by following it, brought 
* upon my ſelf, I will lay my condition 
© open before you, for you bound 
© wg extricate me from the perplexities 
in which your counſel, however in- 
* nocent in the intention, has contri- 
© butcd te involve me. 

.. + You told me, as you thought, tomy 
* comfort, that a writer might eaſily fin4 
means of introducing his genius to the 
© world, for the preſſes of England were 
* open, This I have now fatally expe- 


©. enced ;; the preſs is, indeed, open. 
1 4 ene Averni, 


Woes atgue dies patet ai janua Ditis. 
ö © L VII. 
The gates. of hell ara open night and day; 
Smooth the. deic ent, and caly.is the way. 

| DaYDEN- 


The means, of doing hurt to gur- 
© ſelves are always at hand. I immedi- 
* ately ſent to a printer, and contracted 
* with hun for an imprefſign of ſeveral 
* thouſands of wy pamphlet. While it 
* vas at the preſs, I was &ldom abſent 
* from the printing-houſ; and canti- 
© nually urged the workmen to haſte, by 
* ſolteitstions, ies, and rewards. 
* From. the day all other. "ory were 
© excluded, by the delightful employ- 
© ment of correFang the ſheets ; and 
* From the night ſleep generally vas ba- 
© niſhed, by anticipationg, of the bappi- 
© neſs which, every haur was bringing 
© nicarer. x * 
. © Atlaſt, the time of publication a 
© proached, and my heart heat with 
C 9 of an author, I was above 
© alt Rttle precautions; and, in defiance 
* of-enyy or of criticiſm, {ct name 
upon the title, without ſufficie con- 
a 1 eeten that what has once paſſed the 
« prels is irrevocable; and that, though. 


Davor. 


© the printing -houſe may pro be 
© compared to the 3 the 
„facility of it's entrance, and the diffi- 
* culty with which authors return from 
“itz yet. there is this difference, that = 
* great genius can never return to his 
1 Bonk ſtate by a happy draught of the 
© waters of oblivion, 

© T am now, Mr. Karabler, known to 
© be an author; and am condemned, ir- 
© reyerfibly condemned, to all the miſc+ 
© ries of high reputation. The firſt 
© morning atter publication. my friends 
* aſſembled about ne; I preſented each, 
* a5 is-uſual, with a copy of my book z 
they looked into the firſt pages z but 
© were hindered, by their admuzatians, 
from reading farther. The firk pages 
* "are, indeed, very elaborate. . Some 
* paſſages they particularly dweltupon, 
as more eminently beautiful than the 
reſt; and fome Chas ſtrokes, and 
ſecret elegancies, I pointed out ta them, 
which had eſcaped their obſervation. 
I then begged of them to forbear their 
compliments; and invited them, 1 
could do na leſa, to dine with me at = 


Sw — 2 


' © tavern. After dinner, the book was 


© reſumed; but their praiſes: very oſtem 
© ſo much overpowered my modeſty; 
that I was farced to put about the 
* glaſs, and had often no means of re- 
preſſing the clamours of their admira- 
tion, but by. thundeving ta the drawer 
+ for 8 | 

Next morning another\ſet. of my ac- 
© quaintance congratulated me upon my 
performance with ſuch am ity of 
© praiſe, that E was igam forced to ab 
* wate theip cixilities by a treat. On the 
* third day, I had yet a greater number 
of applauders to put to ſilence in the 
© ſame manner; and, on the fourth, 
© thoſe bam I had entertained the firſt 
day came again, having, in the peruſat 
© of che pemazning part of the: book, 


diſcotered fo many. forcible ſentences 

F A * touches, 2 it was — 
poſſible for me to bear the repetition 

a Rar commendations : I therefore per- 

* ſuadcd chem once more to adjourn to 


* the 
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* the tevern, and chuſe ſome other ſub- 
Loos onfoviieh 4 might ſhare in the 
over ſutiomo duft it wat not in their 
7 #46 With — foe 
8 which — 


4 — of ati rt he wa $ _ 


ra nt 
4 — trek and 
© ngw form that nothing is fo ex penſe 


. ubili s there is _ 
— — — 
A for tœe cap from 

— niy@lfcexalted! above . 

names, dend aud living, af he 

— it has already coſt me 
« two hogſheads of port, fifteen gallons 
© of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and five 


© and forty. hat Janes of af cham | 
© I was Feſolved to ſtay at me' hd 
longer, and therefore roſe early, and 


© went to the coffee-houſe ; but found 
© that IJ had now made myſelf too mi- 
© nent for meſs, ud that I was.ng 
© longer to enjoy the pleafure of A ge. 

© upon equal terms, with the;relt the 


© world. As ſoon 28. L enter the. room, * 


# I ſee part ofchẽ company raging with 
hich they endeavour to con- 
eee? ſqetimes With the nee of 
2 Shed Fofietirnes with that of 
e dt the” iſptiiſe"is" fuch 
2 Mover tir t rancour 
cin Werres andy 45 — de- 
0 l it's own, puniſhment; 


os ene "EK 
But, thourh 
TER 


gon of my enermes yet my —— 
e cih dorfer met takt ay plea- 
a In the terrors bf myFiends. 1 
En tautious, f 

i e than 
ed! Mrs of Tuper : 
mot Agid hum 80 t allow 
ee 

ve 

1 f ref ſhowed u —.— 
gf ory Wb: Int to Ankum it; or in- 
£28 08 2 aloe — — 
"tend 29 ine 


* timen d, 1 
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4 ſelf. 


moderation; ann vunfal in che 


£ dread of uncommon , and ſuch 
© the unwilk of . to be 
422 I have now for ſome 
__ myſelf franned by all my 

unintancb.t If Ikndd at a daor, 


7 — engle on his * 
© for 1 ſociety,” and con- 
damned to ſoſmtude by Annen. 

tion and dreaded aſcendency. 

Nor is my character only formida- 
© ble to others, but burdenſome to my- 
naturally love to tylk without 
much chinking, to fatter my merri- 
© ment at random, and to relax my 
« tourhts With Ridſ&rouy* rem ifK8 and 
© fanciful 'irhages; but fuch id now the 
© 3m rtance of m opinion, I am 
c SE 10 offer 1 15 te. 


„ bliſhed. too Rzſiily 3 bd a , _ 


*. ſhould. be. the pgcafian,of, error, 

© the nation: and ſuch is the ex — 
« with which I am — — when o 
ging to ſpeuk, that 21 
6 a bo whether hat I e 
6 utter is worthy of myſelf” "x 
Plfiis, Sir, ey ite 
gut chere are ſtiſl 

© hin You müſt have ens wee — Lu 

5 und Swift how men 4 

cheir choſets "Fifled, * 42 
* broke / at the inſtigation of pira· 
tieul dobxſe lere, for the proſt of their 
© works f and it is appartnt, thut there 
© arem rints now fold in the ſhops 
N of mer hom. oſt yo" canriot A 
ſnting for that purpoſe, and whoſe 
ene ſſes muſt have been certainly 
* ſtolen Wen names made their 
fuces vendible. 
vat firſt put me on my ; and 1 
* have; indeed; found treaſon 
«for my caution, for L have — 
man examining my counte - 
1 Fare x curioſity that ſhewed 
their intention to draw it; Timmedi- 
© arely left 5 houſe, but find the ſame 
© betravionrin another. j 
Others may beperſecuted, bur Tam 
es * SIS 


eſe confiderations 
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minant 
hermit, wi 


< wear my hat over my eyes, 

— 

you know it is not fair to {all my face 
Ar ng VM— ſhare the 
' © I am however, not ſo much in pain 
for my face as for my which I 
* dare neither carry with me nor leave 
© behind. I have, indeed, taken ſome 
© meaſures for their preſervation, having 
{ putthem in an iron cheſt und fixed 3 
© padlock on my cloſet. —_— 
«way dolighngs ee — - 
6 ———— 2a 
_ vs I live,” in conſequence - 
* ing given tos great proofs of a predo- 
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our acquiſitions; is indeed of the utmoſt and 
eſſicacy tothe juſt and rational regulation 
of our lives ; nor would ever any thing 
wicked, or often any thing abfurd, be 
undertaken or proſecuted by him 


hideration of mortality: is a certain and 
adequate temedy. *. Think," ſays E- 
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2 ſharp or tedious ſigkneſs has ſet death 
* his eyes. The extenſive influence 
 groatpels,, the. glitter. of wealth, the 
praiſes of admirers,,,and the attendance 
of ſupplicants, haye ap ed vain and 
* things whep the laſt hour ſeemed 
435 approaching; and the ſame appear - 
| ey would always hae, if the 
thought Was always predominant. 
e ſhould then find the abſurdity of 
etching out our arms inceſſantly to 
graſp that which we cannot keep, and 
wearing out gur lives in endegvours to 
add new tuxxets to the fabrick of ambi- 
tion, when the foundation itſelf is ſhak - 
ing, and the graund on which it ſtands 
is mouldering .] - 

All envy is proportionate to defire; 
we are uneaſy at the attainments of an- 
other, according as we think our own 
happineſs would be advanced by the ad- 
dition of that which he withholds from 
us; and therefore whatever depreſſes im- 
moderate wiſhes, will, at the fame time, 
ſet the heart free from the corroſion of 
envy, and exempt us from that vice 
which is, above moſt others, tormenti 
to ourſelves, hateful to the world, * 
productive of mean artifices and ſor- 
did projects. He that conſiders how 
ſoon he muſt cloſe his life, will fend no- 
thing of ſo much importance as to cloſe 
it well; and will therefore look with in- 
difference upon whatever is uſeleſs to 
that purpoſe. Whoever reſſects frequent- 
ly upon the uncertainty of his own du- 
ration, will find out that the ſtate of 
others is not moro permanent; and that 
what can confer nothing on himſelf very 
defirable cannot ſo much improve the 
condition of a rival as to make him 
much ſaperior to thoſe from whom he 
has carried the prize, a prize too mean 
to deſerve a very obſtinate ſition. 

Even grief, that paſſion to which the 
virtuous and tender mind is particularly 
ſubject, will be obviated or alleviated 


the ſame thoughts, It will de ob- 


vated, if alt the hleſſings of our condi- 
tion are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of 
this uncertain tenure. If we remember, 
that whatever we pollefs is to be in our 
hands but a lite time, and that the 
Uttle which our moſt Ijvely hopes can 
promiſe us may be made lefs by ten 
thonſand accidents, we ſhall not much 


repine at a loſs of which e cannot eſti- 


mate the value, but of which, thongh we 
ate not able to we the heut amoum, we 
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greateſt is not much to be ed. 
.. But. if any paſſion has ſo much u- 
our underſtanding, 3s not to 
\pfter us to enjoy advantages with the 
moderation preſcribed by reaſon, it is 
not toa late to apply this remedy when 
we fipd qur{elvey ſinking under ſorrow, 
and inclined to pine for that which js ir- 
recaverahly vaniſhed. - We: may then 
wefully revolve the uncertainty of our 
own. condition, and the folly of lament- 
ing that from which, if it had ſtayed a 
little longer, we ſhould eurſelyes have 


with tenderneſs, it may be obſerved, 
that friendſhip between mortals can be 
contracted on no other terms than that 
one muſt ſome time mourn for the other's 
death; and this grief will always yield 
to the furvivor one conſolation propor- 
tionate to his afflictionz for the pain, 

whatever it be, that he himſelf feels, his 


friend has eſtaped. 


Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing and 
reſiſtleſs of all our paſſions, leſs to be 
temperated by this univerſal medicine of 
the mind, The frequent contempla- 
tion of death, as it ſhows the vanity of 
all human good, diſcovers likewiſe the 
lightneſs of all terreſtrial evil, which cer- 
tainly can laſt no longer than the ſubje& 

nwhich it acts; and, according to the 
old obſervation, muſt be ſhorter, as it is 
more violent. The moſt cruel calamity 
which misfortune can. produce, muſt, 
by the neceſſity of nature, be quickly at 
an end. The foul cannot long be held 
in priſon, but will fly away, and leave a 
lifeleſs body to human 255 


ce. 


—3 ider ue ſui ludibria monk 
And, ſoaring, mocks the broken frame below, 


2 is ; N | 

The utmoſt that we can threaten to 
one another is that death which, in- 
deed, we may precipitate, but cans 
retard; and from which, therefore, it 
cannot become à wiſe man to buy a 
reprieve ut the expence of virtue, ſince 
he knows not how ſmall a portion of 
time he can purchaſe, Hut knows that, 
whether thort or long, it will be made 
leſs valuable by the Teriembrance of the 

ce ut which it Has been obtained, 

is ture ede 
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i de ere cher he Jengrbiis" Hi 


The knbwtt ſhortneſs of life, 48 it 
oagltt to moderate” our paſſions,” woa 
Rkewiſe, with equal propriety, con 
our defighs. is not time For the 
moſt forcible genus, and moſt acki ve in. 
duſtry, to A it's effects beyond 
certain ſphere, To project the conqueſt 
of the world, is che madnefs of "mighty 
princes ; to hope for excellence in ever 
ſcience, has been the folly of H 
heroes : and both have found, at 
that they have panted for 4 height o. 
eminence denied to humanity, and have 
loft many opporttmiities of making them- 
felves uſefar and happy, by à vain am- 
bition of obtaining a ſpecies of honour, 
which the eternaf laws of Providence 
have plated Beyond the teach of man. 

The nifcarriages of the great defi 
of princes are recorded in the hiftories of 
the world, but are of little uſe to the 
bulk of mankind,” who Tem very little 
inttreſted in admonitions agairft errors 
which they cannot commit. But the 
fate of learned ambition is a propet ſub- 
ject forevery ſcholar to confider ; for who 


pation of great abilities In 4 boundleſs 
rtttltiplicity of purſuits; tolament the id 
den defertiop of excellent deſigns, 
the offer of ſome 8 _— made in- 
viting by it's novelty, aud to obſerve 
the + Bu and AeSchcies of works 
left unfinifhed by too great an extenſion 
the plan? I * 
It is always pleafing to obſerve, how 
a more out minds can conceive th 
our bodies can perform; it is out 
duty, while we continue in this com 


plicated fate, to regulate one & 
dur compoſition by forme Fs 4 


other. e are not to indulge our cor - 
poreal appetites with pleafures that im- 
pair out intellectual ygour, nor gratify 
our minds with ſchemes which we Know 
our lives maſt fail in attempting to ex- 
ecute, The uncertainty of our duration 
ought at once to ſet bounds to our de- 
figns, and add incitements to our in- 
duſtry; and when we find ourſelves in- 
elined either to immenſity in dur ſchemes, 
or fluggichneſs in our endeavours, we 
may either check or animate our- 
ſelves by * with the father 
of phyſick—7bat art is long, and lift i 
1. 


has not Rad octaſton to regret the difſi- Bor 
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Nor THERE THE EUILTETSY STEP-DAME Kross 


THE RALEFUL DRAUGHT FOR OnRFHANS TO COmPosEt5 


NO WIFE WIGH-PORTION'D RULES HEAR SPOUSE; 
ON TRUSTS WER ESSEWNC'D LOVER'S FAITHLESS VOWS 
THE Lovers THERE, For. Dow uv CLAIM 2 
THE FATHER'S VIRTUE, AND THE SPOTLESS FAME, - | 9 1051 


WHICH DARES NOT BELAK THE NUFFIAL ri. 


HERE is no obſervation more 

frequently made by ſuch as employ 
themſelves in furveying the condu 
mankind, than that Marriage, though 
the diate of nature, and the inſtitution 
of providence, is yet very often the cauſe 
of miſery; and that thoſe who enter into 
that ſtate can ſeldom forbear to expreſs 
their repentance, and their envy of thoſe 
whom either chance or caution hath with+ 
bold fromm it, 


Faves. 


This general unhappineſs has given 
occaſion to many ſage maxims among 
the ſerious, and ſmart remarks am 
the gay; the moraliſt and the writer © 
epigrams have equally ſhown their abi: 
lities upon it; ſome have lamented, and 
ſome have ridicyled it: but as the fa- 
rulty of writing has been chiefly a maf⸗ 


culine endowment, thereproach of ak- 


ing the world miſerable has been ara 
. ; 2nd the gn? 8 
8 an 


wy 


and the have 

themd del at Miberty . . cores 
with dec lat complaints, or ſatirical 
cenſures, of efolly or feklenefs, am- 


N or cruelty, extra de or luſt. 
Led by ſuch numbers of examples, and 
ineited by my ſhare in the common in- 
tereſt, I ſometimes venture ta conſider 
this umverſal grievance, daruf endea- 
voured to diveſt my heart of all partia- 
lity, and place myſelf as a kind of neu- 
tral bet the ſexes, whoſe cla- 
mours, being equally vented on both 
fides with all the vehemence of diſtreſs, 
all the apparent confidence 'of juſtice, 
and all the mdignation of injured vir- 
tue, Sen e a6 equal regard. The 
men have, indeed, by their ſuperiori 
of writing, been able to collect the evi- 
dence of many ages, and raiſe prejudices 
in their favour by the venerable teſtimo- 
nies of philoſophers, hiſtorians, and poets; 
but the pleas of the ladies appeal to paſ- 
fions of mew forcible . the 
reverence of antiquity. they have 
not ſo great = an their ſide, they 
haye ſtronger arguments: it is to little 
ſe that Socrates or Euripides are 
uced againſt the ſighs of ſoftneſs, 
and the tears of beauty. The moſt 
frigid and inexorable judge would, at 
lead, ſtand ſuſpended between equal 
; 4s Luca was perplexed in the 


determination of the cauſe where the dei- 


ties were on one fide and Cato on the 
other. | 4a 
But I, who have long ſtudied the ſe- 
vereſt and moſt ab ed wp 4 4 
have now, in the cool maturity of life, 
arrived at fuch command over my paſ- 
fions, that I can hear the vociferations 
of either ſex without catching any of 
the fire from thoſe that utter them. For 
T have found, by long experience, that 
2' man will ſometimes rage at his wife, 
when in reality his miſtreſs has offended 
him; and a lady complain of the cruelty 


of her huſband, when ſhe has no other 


enemy than bad cards. I do not fuffer 

felf to be any longer impoſed upon 
by oaths on one fide, or fits on the 
ether; nor when the huſband haſtens 
to the tavern, and the lady retires to her 
<lofet;, am I always . that they 
are driven by their miſeries; ſince I have 
ſometimes reaſon to believe that they 
purpoſe not fo much to ſocth their ſor- 
rows a8 to animate their fury. But 
how little. credit ſoe ver may be given to 
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cumulaton vf the charge ſhews, with 
too much evidence, that married perſons 
are not often advanged in felici 


| - | eu 
and, therefore, it may. 3 
amine at what wenues fo many evils 
have made thelr way into the world. 
With this purpoſe, I have reviewed the 
hves of my friends, who have been: leaſt 
ſucceſsful” in connubial contrabts, and 
attentively- conſidered by what matives 
they were incited to marry, and by what 
principles they ted their choĩce. 
One of the firſt of my-acquaintauces 
min res gy 26 RE. Av 
leſs condition af à batchelor, was Pru- 
dentius, a man of flow parts, bot not 
without knowledge or judgment in 
things which he had leifure to conſider 
ually before he determined them. 
we met at a tavern, it was 
his province to ſettle the ſcheme of our 
entertainment, eontract with the cook; 
and yy mee 1 for 
wine to the ſum originally propoſed. 
This are ene found, by: deep 
meditation, that = man was-no-loſer by 
marrying early, even though he con- 
tented himſelf with a leſs fortune; for 
eſtimating the exact worth of annuities, 
he found that, conſidering the conſtant 
diminution of the value of life; with the 
* fall of the intereſt of money, 
t was not worſe to — ten thouſand 
pounds at the two and twen 
years, than” a — * larger — 
thirty: © For many opportunities, ſays 
he, occur of improving money, which 
© if a man miſſes, he may not after- 


_ © wards recover.” 


Full of theſe refleRtions,' hethive his 
eyes about him, not in ſearch of beauty 


or er dignity or underſtanding, 
but of a woman with ten thouſand 


pounds. Such a woman, in à wealthy 


of the kingdom; it was not very 
difficult to ind; and by artful manage- 
ment with her father, whoſe ambition 
was to make his daughter à gentlewo- 
man, my friend got her, as he boaſted 
to us in confidence two days after his 
marriage, for a ſettlement of ſeventy 
three pounds à year leſs than her for- 
tune might have claimed, and Jeſs than 
he would himſelf have given, if the fools 
had been but wiſe evough to delay the 


in. | | 
Thus, at once delighted _ the ſu- 
iority of his „and the augmen- 
— o* his 2 he carried Furia to 
his own houſe, in which he never 


War 


next morning, 
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wards enjoyed one hour 

For Furia was a wretch mean intel» 

lects,: violent 22 2 ſtrong * 
education, 


and low 

of happineſs but that whach "abi cnt 
and counting money. Furia — 
cl. They agreed in the deſire of 
wealth, but — this difference, that 
Prudentius was ſor growin —.— by 
Furia by ny. Peu uus 
— wonld venture his money with chances 
hos. much in his, — but Furia 
wiſely obſerving that what they had 
while had it, their dun; 
age all K too great a hazard; 
and was for. putting it out at low in- 
tereſt, good ſecurity... Prudentius 
„ however, to inſure a ſhip, at 
a very tareaſonable price; but happen 
to laſe his money, was ſo tormented 
with the clamours. of Mos that be 
never durſt try a {ſecond experiment. 
He has now! grovelled ſeven and forty 
years under Furia q direction, who never 
once mentioned him, ſince his bad luck, 
Y 7 other name than that of 1e i- 


| 23 next that mancied n r for 


was Florentius,. He, happened. to 
de in chariat at à horſe- 
e ced with ber at might, was con- 
fir mad in his rſt. ardqur,, waited on ber 
ant declared himſelf her 
lover. Florentius had not knowledge 
tnough of the world to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the flutter of coquetry and the 
tlineſs of wit, or between the ſmile 
of allurement and that of cheerfulneis. 
He was ſoon waked from his rapture by 
conviction, that his bree was hut the 
22 of a day. r bad in 
and twenty hours ebe of 
repartee, gone rund cirele of her 
„ and had nothing remaining for him 
— childiſh anfpiditys or for. herſelf but 
the practice of the. ſane axtiſices upon 
new men. : 

Melius was a man of parts, capable 
of enjoying and of 4 improving life. 
bad paſſed through the various ſcenes, of 

with that indifference and poſſeſ- 
* himſelf, natural to men who 


have ſomething. higher and noblex, in 


their proſpeR, .. Retiring to ſpend, the 
ſummer in n village little frequented, he 
happened to lodge in the fame bouſe 
with Ianthe, and was unavoidably drawn 
to ſome acquaintance, Which her, wit 


and politeneſs. ſoon invited, him to im- 


ou 'v Having: po. opportungy. of any 


of her underſtandjng,a0d Hncbeg, as 
be. jmagined,, ſuch a conformity of tem- 
per ag declared them, formed for each 
40 addreſſed her as a laver;, 
* courtſhip obtained har = 5 
and brought her, aki — * 
town in triumph. 
Now began their infelich 32 ee 
had only ſeen her in ons 
there was: no variety of obje ci 57 — 
duce the proper exeiternents 0 g 
deſues They bad both led A 
and reflection, where therg was not 
but ſolitude and reflection to be loy 
but, when, they came into publick, lifes 
Ianthe diſcovared thoſe, palkgns; which 
accident rather wu kypecnly had 
therto concealed. She Was, andecd, 
without che power of thinking. but 
wholly without the exertgn, af, 
power when either gaiety or 0 
played on her imagination, She wa 
expenſive, in her diverſions, vehement in 
her paſſions, inſatiate of, pleaſure, hows 
ever dangerous ig her reputation, and 
eager of... applauſe by  whomioeyer, it 
t be. given. is was the, 55 
— Meliffus the philoſopher found in 
his retirement, and from whom * 
pected an aſſociate in his ſtudies, 0 
an aſſiſtant to his virtues, 
Proſapius, upon the. death 2 * 
younger brother, that the family might 
not, be extinQ, married his houſckeeper, 
and has ever ſince been complaining, to 
his friends chat mean nations are inſti 
into his children, that be is aſhamed. 
fir at his own table, and that his 5 
18 uneaſy. to him for want, of lanble 


companions. 


Avaro, muſter of a very Lage fats, 
took à Woman of bad tation, 15 
commended to him by a _ uncle, who 
made that marriage the condition e 
which he ſhould be his heir; Averowow 
wonders to, perceive his. n fortune, 
his wite's and his uncle's, anſul 

ve him that happineſs which, Ie 
Mer only with; a,woman of, May 
I intend to treat in more 


ie important article of liſa;, a d 
henfor a. no ee Wr 
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Irftorics, ex that all whom I have 
mentioned failed to obtain happineſs, 
for want of conſidering that marriage is 
the ſtricteſt tie of endl; 
that there can be no friendſhip without 
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confidence, and no confidence withor# 
integrity; and that he muſt expect to de 
wretched 1 w beauty, riches; 


or pohteneſs, that i | 
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BUM TY CAUSIDICUM, DUM TE MODO RHETORA FINXGIS, 
ET NON DECERNTS, TAURE, QUID ESSE.VELTS, 
"'FXLEOS ET PRIAMI TRANSIT, VEL NESTORIS TAS, 


ET SERUM FUERAT JAM TIBT DESINERS 


KIA, AGE, RUMPE MORAS, QUO Tz SPECTABTHYS user! 
DUM QV1D $IS DUBITAS, JAM FOTES £8$X N II. 


g Man 7s 


To KHETOXICE NOW, AND NOW To LAW Nen“, 
UNCERTAIN WHERE TO FIX TRY CHANGING MIND; 


OLD PRTAM'S AGE OR NESTOR'S MAY BE our, 


AND THOU, © TAURUS! STILL 60 ON IN DOUBT. | 
COME THEN, HOW LONG SUCH WAY RING SHALL WE 2117 10 
THOU MAY'ST DOUBT ONS THOU NOW-CAN'ST NOTHING BE 4 


refletions that we can obſerve the 
miſcondn&, or miſcarriage, of thoſe 
men who ſeem by the force of under- 
Fanding, or extent of knowledge, ex- 
empted from the general frailties of hu- 
man nature, and privileged from the 
common infelicities of life. Though 
the world is crowded with ſcenes of ca- 
hmity, we look upon the — maſs 
of wretchedneſs with very little regard, 
and fix our eyes er the ſtate of par- 
ticular perfons, whom the eminence of 
their qualities marks ont from the mul- 
titmde; as in reading an account of a 
battle, we ſeldom reflect on the vulgar 
heaps of flaughter, but follow the hero, 
with our whole attention, through all 
the varieties of his fortune, without a 
thought of the thouſands that are fall 
ing round him. | 
With the ſame kind of anxious vene- 
ration, I have far many years been mak - 
ing obſervations on the life of Poly- 
philus, a man whom all his acquaint- 
ances have; from his firſt appearance in 
the world, feared for the quickneſs of 
his diſcernment, and admired for the 
multiplicity of his attainments ; but whoſe 
progres in life, and uſefulneſs to man- 

ina, have been hindered by the ſuper- 

fluity of his knowledge, and the eelerity 
of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable, at the 
ſchool, for ſurpaſſing all his companions, 
without any viſible application, and at 


| is meer without very metancholy 


the univerſity was diſtinguiched equally | 


| F. Lewre- 
for his ſucceſsful progrefs as well throtgh 
the thorny mazes of (ence, as the 
flowery path of policer literate, with- 
out any ftrit confinement to hours of 
ſtudy, or remarkable forbearance of 
common amnſements of young men. 
When Polyphilus was at the age itt 
which men vfually chuſe their profeſſſon 
and prepare to enter into a pubſſck eHarac - 
ter, my academical eye was fixed upon 
him; all were curious to enquire What 
this univerſal genias would fix upon for 
the employment of his life; and no 
doubt was made but that he wotild Jexve 
all his 8 debind him, and 
mount to the higheſt "Honours of that 
claſs in which he ſhonld inliſt Himifelf, 
without thoſe delxys and pauſes which 
muſt be endured by meaner abilities. 
Polyphilus, though by no means in- 
ſolent dr aſſuming, Had been ſufficiently 
encouraged, by uninterrupted ſucceſs, 
to place great confidence in his own 
parts; and was not below his compa- 
nions in the indulgence of his hopes 
and expectations of the aftonifhment 
with which the world would be ſtruck, 
when firſt his luſtre ſhould break out up- 
on it; nor could he forbear (fof hom 
does not conſtant flattery intoxicate?) 
to join ſometimes. in the mirth of his 
friends, at the ſudden diſappearance of 
thoſe who, having ſhone a while, and 
drawn the eyes of the publick upon their 
feeble radiance, were now doomed ta 
fade away before him. - 


It is natural for a man to eftch ad- 
vantage 


wy RFF 4 : m | 
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vantageous notions of che condition 
which thoſe with whom he converſes 
are ſtriving to attain, - Polyphitus, in 
a rumble to London, fell accidental 
among the phyſicians, and was ſo 
2 with the proſpeRt of — phi- 
phy to profit, and ſo highly delight- 
ed with a new theory of- fevers which 
darted into his imagination, and which, 
after having conſidered it a few hours, 
he found himſelf able to maintain againſt 
all the advocates for the ancient ſyſtem, 
that he reſolved to apply himſelf to ana 
tomy, botany and 22 72 to leave 
no uneonquered, either of the ani - 
. or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, conſtruct- 
ed ſyſtems, and tried experiments; but 
unhappily, as he was going to ſee a new 
plant in flower in Chelſea, he met, in 
croſſing Weſtminſter to take water, the 
chancellor's coach; he had the curiofity 
to follow him into the Hall, where a re- 
majkable cauſe happened to be tried, 
and. found himſelf able to produce ſo 
many arguments which the lawyers had 
omitted on both fides, that he determin- 
ed to quit phyſick for a profeſſion in 
which he found it would be ſo eaſy to 
excel, and which promiſed higher ho- 
nours and lar profits, without me- 
lanchol —.— upon miſery, mean 
fubmiſhon to peeviſuneſs, and continual 
mterruption of reſt and pleaſure. 

He immediately took chambers in the 
Temple, bought a common-place book, 
and confined himſelf ſome months to 
the peruſal of the Ratutes, year-books, 
pleadings, .and reports; he was a con- 
Rant hearer of the courts, and began to 
put caſes with reaſonable accuracy. But 

e ſoon diſcovered, by conſidering the 
fortune of lawyers, that preferment was 
not to be got by acuteneſs, learning, 
and eloquence. He was perplexed by 
the abſurdities of attornics, and miſre- 
preſentations made by his clients of their 
own cauſes; by the uſeleis anxiety of 
one, and the inceflant unportunity of 
another; he began to | repent of having 
devoted himſelf to a ſtudy which was 
ſo narrow in it's comprehenſion that it 
could never carry his name to any other 
country,” and thought it unworthy of a 
man of parts to ſell his life only for 
money. Tbe barrenneſs of his fellow- 
ſtudents forced him generally into other 
company at his hours of entertainment, 
and among the varieties of converſation 


through which his curiofity was daily 


3 | 
„ 
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he by chanee mingled at # 
tavern with ſome intelligent officers of 
the army. A man of letters was eaſily 
dazzled with the gaiety of their a = 
ance, and (fened nts kindneſs by the 
liteneſs of their addreſs: he, 

ore, cultivated this new acquaintanc 
and when he faw how readily they f 

in every place admiſſion and regard, and 
how familiarly they mingled with every 
rank and order of men, he began to 
feel his heart, beat for military honours, 
and wondered hew the prejudices of the 
univerſity ſhould make him fo long in- 
ſenſihle of that ambition, which has 
fired ſo many hearts in every age, and 
negligent of that calling, which is, above 
all others, univerſally and invariably il- 
luſtrious, and which gives, even to the 
exterior appearance of it's profeſſors, 
a dignity and freedom unknown to the 
reſt of mankind. 

Theſe favourable impreſſions were 
made ſtill deeper by his converſation 
with ladies, whoſe regard for ſoldiers ha 
could not obſerve without wiſhing him- 
ſelf one of that happy fraternity to 
which the female world ſeemed to have 
devoted their charms and their kindneſs. 
The love of knowledge, which was ſtill 
his predominant inclination, was grati- 
hed by the recital of adventures, and 
accounts of foreign countries; and there. 
fore he conchuded that there was no 
of life in which all his views could 
completely concenter as in that of a ſol- 


wander 


dier. In the art of war he thought it 
not difficult to excel, having obſerved 
his new friends not ve verſed in 


the principles of tacticks or fortifica- 
tion; he therefore ſtudied all the mili- 
tary writers, both ancient and modern, 
„in a ſhort time, could tell how to 

have gained every remarkable _ 
that has been loſt from the begunnin 
the world, He often — table,” 
how Alexander ſhould have been check . 
ed in his conqueſts, what was the fatal 
error at Pharſaha, how Charles of Swe- 
den might have eſcaped his ruin at Pul- 
town, and Marlborough might have 
been made to — — 
Blenheun. He entrenched armies upon 
paper, ſo that no ſuperiority of numbers 
could force them, and modelled in cl 
many impregnable fortreſſes, on which 
all the preſent arts of attack would be ex+ 
hauſted without effect. 

Polyphilus, in a ſhort time, obtained 
a commiſſion; but before he could * 

© 


f 
r 


a W * FP n 


ef the ſolemnity of a ſcholar, and gain 
the true air of military vivacity, a war 
was declared, and forces ſent to the 
continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily 
ſound that ſtudy alone would not make 
= ſoldier; for — much accuſtomed 
to think, he let the ſenſe of danger fink 
into his mind, and felt, at the a h 
of any action, that terror which a ſen- 
tence of death would have brought up- 
en him. He faw that, inftead of con- 
quering their fears, the endeavour of 
his gay friends was only toeſcape them; 


but his gps rx chained his mind to 


it's object, and rather loaded him with 
ſhackles than furniſhed him with arms. 
He, however, ſuppreſſed his miſery in 
fence, and paſſed through the campaign 
with honcur; but found himſelf utterly 
unable to ſupport another. 

He then recourſe again to his 
books, and continued to range from one 
ſtudy to another. As I uſually viſit 
bum once a month, and am admitted to 
him without ious notice, I have 
found him, within this laſt half year, 
dec yphering the Chineſe language, mak - 
ing a farce, collecting a vocabulary of 
the obſolete terms of the Engliſh law, 
writing an inquiry concerning the 
ancient Corinthian braſs, and forming a 
new ſcheme of the ' variations of 
needle. = 

Thus is this powerful genius, which 
might have extended the ſphere of any 
ference, or benefited the world in an 
profeſſion, diſſipated in a boundleſs 
rariety, without profit to others or him - 
telt. He makes ſudden irruptions into 
the regions of knowledge, and ſees all 
obſtacles give way before him; but he 
rever ftays long enough to complete his 
conqueſt, to eſtabliſh laws, or bring 
away the ſpoils. 

Such rs often the folly of men, whom 
nature has enabled to obtain fkill and 
know on terms ſo eaſy, that they 
have no ſenſe of the value of the acqui- 
fition; they are qualified to make ſuch 


So rogreſs m learning, that they 
thmk — — at liberty to loiter in 
the way, and by turning aſide after 
every new object, loſe the race, like Ata- 
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lanta, to ſlower competitors, who preſs 
diligently forward, andwhoſe force is di · 
rected to a fingle point. 

I have often thought thoſe that 
have been fixed, from the firſt dawn of 
„ er ion to ſome ſtate 
of lite, by the choice of one whoſe au- 
thority may caprice, and whole 
influence may prejudice them in favour 
of his opinion. The 
conſulting the genius is of li 
leſs we are how the genius can be 

iments Ls will be tft befor: 
experiment, ute 
reſolution can be fixed ; if any other 
rere 
n 
» if to miſcarry in an attempt be a 
proof of having miſtaken the direction 
of the genius, men not leſs fre- 
ntly decerved with regard to, them- 
— ow and therefore no 
one has much reaſon to complain that his 
life was planned out by his friends, or 
to be confident that he ſhould have had 


eith-c more honour or happineſs by being 
—— ned to the chance of 2 own 
cy. W 


y 

It was faid of. the learned Biſbop 
Sanderſon, that, When he was prepar- 
ing his lectures, he beſitated ſo much, 
and rejected ſo often, that, at the time 
of reading, he was often fœtced to pro- 
duce, not what was beſt, but what 
happened to be at hand. This will be 
the ſtate of ev man who, in the 
choice of his em „ balances all 
the arguments on every fide : the com- 
plication is ſo intricate, the motrres 
and object ions ſo numerous, there is ſo 
much play ſor the imagination, and ſo 
much remains in the power of others, that 
reaſon is forced at laſt to reſt in neu- 
trality, the deciſion devolves into the 
hands of chance, and after a great part 
of life ſpent in wo pr ich can 
never be reſolved, the ret muſt often 
paſs in repenting the unneceſſary delay, 
and can be uſeful ta few other 

than to warn others againſt ſame 
folly, and to ſhewy that of two ſtates of 
life equally conſiſtent with religion and 
virtue, he who chuſes carlieſt, chuſes beſt. 
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to regard, ue . 
— — quo — Held ſuedetz 
the — — fictitious up- 
— ; that every 
hte filled; from the navurdl 
wth to his fuculties of 
A ee — "of 

we Mön bf his — meth 
thinks his" be rument conſequentiatly 
—— in 5 — any thing 
er horrowved form. 
* e Averſten from alt kinds of di. 
{6 htte wer de ite cauſe, is univer- 
ly diffuſed, and inceſſantly in action; 

5 bt neveſſary that, to 
vr rontempt, 
ww of xe or any 09> { 
muy actemptedi ſt 15 ſuffitient chat 
in intentiot do deceive, an in- 
Yerffioli wen every heart fwells to op- 
au bren origi” is duly: to de 
i Oar a 

.« ThiveefleQion was/ awakened in my 

wind dy a very common pra ice among 
my en of writing als 


——5— they cannot ſupport, 
tnc we of tip uſe dd the explanation 
or enforeement of that which th de. 
ſcribe or recomimentz and which, 
fore,” fince- they aſſume them ouly for 
the Files of e their abilities, 1 
wil adwiſe them the future to for- 
* 4 ND iοiο, without advantage. 
It ener a general ambition of thoſe 
eee ln their advice for the 
—— 4 — or their con- 
on for the aſſiſtanece of wy under- 
. do affect the ſtyle and the 
ladies. And l 1 
withNold ſome expreſiion of anger, I: 
bir Hugh in the comedy, when 1 hap- 
to find that à woman has a beard. 
muſt therefore warn the gentle Phyllis, 


ſend me no more letters from 
2 -Grards : and require of Bel- 
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1 [rand to err 
n % Huh n onarfirry 
ünda, that ee reßzn her 
to female elegance, till the 
has lived three werks withort, 
the politicks of Batſonꝰs : coſſes 
I muſt indulge mytelf in che liberty 6f 
obſervation, that there were fore il 
ſions in Chloris s prodoction, ſufficiem 
to ſhe that Bracton and -Ptowder ave 
her favourite authors 5 und that Buphe- 
Ha has not been long enough at home 
to wear out all the traces of the 
ology which — —„— 
— © 5106, tes 
Among — — 
Ves none wis gave me more trbubie t 
decypher her - true charater du Fen- 
thetilea, whole letter lay upon my deſk 
three days before I could ic upon the 
real writer. — — 


abt long and medley of barbarity, vi 
in — Say tall by — 
verance I 1 the perplexivy, 
and found that Penthefilea is the fon 
of a wealthy ſtock-jobber, who ſpends 
his Change Alley, — father's eye; in 
y, dines at a tavern in C 
vent his evening in the 
play-houſe, and of the night at u 
inge tables and, having learned d 
alects of theſe various regions, hs 
— them all in a kpc compotr 
tion. ** Aa p_s 
When Lee was —ů ä — 
that it was very eaſy to write ,)). νννα 
man, he anſwered, that ap was diene 
to write hike a madman, — 
to write like a fool: and Ehoperw 
excuſed by my kind contributors, iin 
mitation of this great author, Lp 
ſome to remind them, chat it is much 
eaſier not to write like 4 man titan ao 
write like 2 woman! ed nne 
I have, indeed, ſome ingenious well- 
wiſhers, who, without departing from 
their ſex, have found very wonderful 
appellations. A very ſmart letter has 
been {ent me from a puny enſign, ſign- 
ed Ajax ns another, in re- 
commendation 
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commendation of a new treatiſe yon 
cards, from a gameſter, who calls him- 
ſelf Seſaſtrisz and another upon the im- 
ts of the fiſhery from Diocle- 
8 
up ns by chance, 
out — at any particular im- 
their im are rather in - 
ces of blu than of affectation, 


and are therefore not equally fitted to 


e the hoſtile ns; for it is not 
ly but pride, not error but deceit, 
which the world means to perſecute, 
when it raiſes the full cry of nature to 
hunt down affeRation. 
. 
— upon itſelf is ſo great, that if I 
did not know how much cunning dif- 
fers from wiſdom, I ſhould wonder that 
2 have ſo little knowledge of their 
own intereſt as to aſpire to wear a maſk 
for life; to try to impoſe upon the world 
2 character, to which they fes | themſelves 
void of any juſt claim; and to h 
their quiet, their fame, and even 
| ma by —— themlelyes to the 


ach, malevolence, 
and 7. — ſack uch a diſcovery as 
they — to fear inn 
Le might be i that the plea- 
— of 2 on conſiſt in the 
Jatisfation of having our opinion of ur 
own merit . by the ſuffrage of 


the publick; and that 3 extolled for 
quality which a man knows himſelf 
to want, ſhould give him no other hap- 
_ han to be miſtaken for the owner 
—̃ — 
be But he w 
affetatiin-knows nothing of this Kl 
cacyphikea deſperate adventurer in com- 
merce he tekes upreputation upon truſt, 
mortgn ſons which he never had, 
and enjoyd, to the fatal hour of bank - 
aaptty, though with-a thouſand, terrors 
and anxicties, the unueceſſary ſplendor 


ed from — s 
de 5 — —— which we 
amights/with: innocence; and Safety, be 
—— Thus the man whg, 
— — or-to Pee 
1 rigours f d 8 
— ——— 10k is-guilty.of hypo- 
cxiſyt andi his guilt is greater, — 


for which ke puts on the falſe a 
is mort ore erden. But be de wa 


an awkward addreſs, and 
— boaſts of the conq 
made by him among the ladies, and counts 
over the thouſands which he might have 
poſſeſſed if he would have ſubmitted to 
the yoke of matrimony, is 
only with affectation. Hypocriſy is the 
neceſſary burthen of villainy, ala 
tion part of the choſen wrap 
folly; the one completes a villain, wy 
other only finiſhes a fop. Contempt is 
the proper puniſhment of affectation, and 
— the juſt conſequence of hype- 
cry 
With the hypocrite i it is not at 
ſent my intention to expoſtulate; ow. 
even he might be taught the excellency 
of virtue, by the — ity of ſeeming to 
be — but the man of affectation 
be reclaimed, by —— 
— is likely to 
tual conſtraint and 2 t vigilance, 
and how much more ſecurely he might 
make his way to eſteem by cultivating 
i, ous; than diſplaying counterfeit qua- 


Every thing future is to be eſtimated 
by a wiſe man, in proportion to the pro- 
bability of attaining it, and it's value 
when attained z and neither of theſe con- 
3 will much contribute to the 

ouragement of atteftation.., For if 

the pinnacles of fame be, at beſt, Up 
pery, how unſteady muſt his fogting 
who ſtands upon pinnacles without fun- 
dation! If . made by the incan- 
ſtancy and maliciouſneſs of thoſe who 
muſt confer it, a bleſſing which no 
can promiſe himſelf from the moſt con» 
ſpicuous merit and vigorous, induſtr . 
how faint mult be the hope Ll a Fu 
when the E 19, multiplic Ub 
the weakneſs of the pretenſons! Heth 
2 fame with juſt clams, truſts his 

pineſs.to the winds; but be that en- 
deavours after it by falſe merit, has to 
fear, not only the y1olence of the ſtorm 
but the leaks of bis veſſel. , Though 
ſhould happen to keep above,water 
2 time, by the help of a ſoft breeze ; 
a calm ſea, at the firſt gut. he muſt zne- 
yitably. io ounder,, with this, melanchol 


reflection, that, if be would have, 
content with, his ebe. 7 


2 5 e | 

man in Wer attenti 17 
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hour will come when he ſhould exert 
them; and then whatever he enjoyed in 
praiſe he muſt ſuffer in . þ 
-- Applauſe” and admiration are by no 
means to de counted among the neceſſa- 
ries of life,” and therefore indirect 
arts to obtain them have very little claim 
to pardon or compaſſion, There is ſcarce- 
ly any man without ſome valuable or 
improveable qualities, by which he might 
always ſecure himſelf from contempr. 
And ps exemption from i 
is the moſt eligible reputation; as free- 
dom from pain is, among ſome philoſo- 
phers, the definition of happined: 

If we therefore compare the value of 
the praiſe obtained by fiftitious excel- 
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lence, even while the cheat is yet undif-. / 
covered, with that kindneſs which every 
man may ſuit hy his virtue, und that 
eſteem to which moſt men may ne by 


— and ho- 
neſtly applied; -we find that when 
from theadſcititions inefs allthe de- 
ductions ate made by and caſualty 
there will remain nothing equi 
to the ſecurity of truth. The ſtate of 
——— of humble virtues, to the 
of great excellences, is that of | 
a ſmall cottage of ſtone; tui the | 
raiſed with-ice by the Empreſs of Ruſſia; 


it was for à time ſplendid and " 
but the firſt ine melted it to no- 
g "IT _— 


thing. 


1 * 


+ NUTRITS,AD VATICA PROXIMA SAPE ROSA EST, 2 Wa 


2 


VERY man is prom by the 
love of himſelf (begin HA he 


ffeſſes ſome qualities, ſuperior, either 

kind or in degree, to thoſe which he 
Nes to the reſt of the world; 
and, whatever apparent diſadvantages he 
may ſuffer in the compariſon li chevy, 
he ſome inviſible diſtinctions, ſome 
latent reſerve of excellence, which he 
throws into the balance, and by which 
he ly faricies that it is turned in 


wer . 
he dus and ſpeculatiye of 
mankind” always ſeem to contact their 
e as placed in a ſtate of - 
tion to thoſe who are in the tu- 
mult of publick buſineſs; and have pleaſ- 
ed themſelves, from age to age, with ce- 
lebrating the felicity of their own con- 
dition, and with recounting the perplexi- 
8 politicks, the dangers of greatneſs, 
he anxieties. of ambition, and the miſe- 
ries of riches, \ | 

Among the numerous of de- 
clamation that their induſtry has diſco- 
e er, there is none which 

| w1 ter efforts, or on 
wile they have hey copioully laid out 
their reaſon and their imagination, than 
the inſtability of high ſtations,” and the 
uncertainty with which the profits and 
honours are poſſeſſed, that muſt be ac- 


- 


"OUR BANE AND PHYSICE THE SAME EARTH BESTOWS, 
AND NEAR THE NOISOME NETTLE BLOOMY THE KONE, 65 b 


Ar 


quired with ſo much z Vigilance, 
and labour. * | *4 
This appear to comſider as an 
* ment againſt the choice 
of the ſtateſman and the wurriour; and 
fwell with confidence of vi , thus 
furniſhed by the muſes with arms 
which never can be blunted, andwhichno 
art or oe manage adverſaries can 
elude or 2 | W. 
It is well known by experience to the 
nations which ants in war, 
that terror of their bulk, 


they were eaſily driven 
back upon their confederates; 

broke through the behind them, 
and made no lefs in the precipi- 
tation of their retreat than in the fury of 
Ino not whether; thaſe who have 


ſo vehementl the inconveniences 
and danger of an lfeghave not made 
uſe of ts that may be retarted 
with force themſtves; 


whetherthe 
fame be not ſubject ta the fame 


literary 
unicertai ith that of him o governs 
| N 2 _ provinces, 


Mat uninence of 
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without kibour,” at equa] 
to fat which any other & ind of greatneſs 
cam require, will be allowed by thoſe 
whe wifh to vlevate the character bf 2 
ſchelar ; fihce they cannot but know! 
tht every human ucquiſmtion is valuable 


3 to the difficulty employed 


in's attümment. And that who 
have gined.the whteem and veneration of 
the World, by their Fhowledge or their 


no means exempt from 


Are 

Ale vin, any other Kind of 
— produces; ma de tonjeftnred: 
am the innumerable artifices' vhich 
they make uſe of to d e a ſuperior, 
to repreſs a rival, or obſtruRt a fol ; 
artifices 0 groſs and mean, as to prove 
exidentiy hob much à man may excel in 
learning, without being either more wiſe 
Tr more virtuous than thoſe whoſe igno- 
rance he pities of deſpiſes. | 
Nothing therefore remains by which 
ſtydent can gratify his defire of ap- 
earint to have built his happineſs on a 
107 IF baſis than his antagoniſt, ex- 
t the 3 which his honours 
eyed. The garlands gained by 
cht here of literature muſt be gathered 
em fammitt equally diſſicult fo climb 
with thoſe that bear tho civic k or triums 
111 muſt be- worn with 
eqn envy; and guarded with equal care 
from thoſe hands that are alva ys em- 
ployed in efforts to tear them away; the 
only remaining hope is, that their ver- 
dure as more laſting, and dliat they are 
leſs Hkrly to fail by time, or leſs obnoxi- 
ous to che blaſts of accident. | 
Een this hope will receive very little 
encnuragement from the examination of 
the hiſtory of learning, or obſervation of 
thedawetifcholars in the -preſent age. 
Se eee paſt times, e find 


9 of avthors-once in 
brav ee by the fits: aud com- 
mented by the graye;. but. of hom we 
0 W. Know only that they once exiſted. 
Wendet diftribution of literar 
a) Nane c dpa 
{hon of vy uncertain tenure; ſotne- 
neg beltowed by a ſudden gaprice of 
the, puplick, and again tranßfared to a 
"ew Hivdarite, for no other ron than 
tab 0 8 new; ſoingtrhes refuſed to 
one 1 1, d eminent deſert, and 


Hametimes granted te very lliglit preten- 


t is not to 


ſionsʒ loſt ſometimes by ſecurity and neg- 
ligence, and ſometimes by too diligent 
endeavours to retain itt. 
A ſucceſsſul author is equally in dan- 
of the diminution of his fame, whe- 
ther he continues or ctaſes to write. 
The regard of the publick is not to be 
kept but by tribute, and the remem- 
brance of paſt ſervice. will quickly lan- 
guiſh unleſs ſucceſſive performances fre- 
quently” revive it. et in every new 
attempt there is new hazard; there 
are few: who do not, at ſome unlucky 
time, injure their own chatacters hy at- 
tempting to enlarge them. * $614 
here are many poſhble cauſes of that 
inequality which we may ſo frequently 
obſerve in the performances of the ſame 
man, from the influence of which no abi- 
ty or indultry is eee ſecured, and 
ich have fo often ſullied the ſplendor 
of genius, that the wit, as well as the 
corſqueror, may be properly cautioned 
not to indulge his pride with too 
5 77 715 but to defer to the end of li 
his eſtimate of happineſs. 


, ſemper Dr 
E xpeBlanda dies bomini, dic iat beatus || 

Ante obitum nemo _jupremague funcra debet, 
But no frail man, however great or bigbh, 


Can be concluded bleſt before he die. 
' » ADDISONG 


Among the motives that urge an au- 
thor to undertak ings by which his 8 
tation is impaired; one of the moſt 
quent muſt be mentioned with tender- 
neſs, becauſe it is not to be counted 
among his follies, but his miſeries, It 
very often, happens that the works of 
learning or of wit are performed at the 
direction of thoſe by whom they are to 
be rewarded; the writer has not always 
the choice of his- ſubject, but is com- 
pelled tqaccept any taſk which is 
ore him, without much conſidexiti 
of his on convenience, and without 
nn to prxpare · himſelf by previous ftys 

es. EIS 

Ge ee kind are likewiſe 
frequenaly the conſequence of that ac. 
quaintance with the great, which in ge · 
nerally conſidered as ane of the chief pri- 
vileges of literature and genius. A man 
who has once learned to think himſelf 
exalted by familiarity with thaſe whom 
nothing but their birth or their 8 

[T5 


or ſuch ſtations as art ſeldom gained 
moral excellence, ſet above him, will not 
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be long without ſubmitting: his under-. 


ſtanding to their conduct ; he will ſuffer 
them to preſcribe the courſe of his ſtu- 
dies, — him for their own pur- 
poſes either of diverſion ot intereit. His 
defire of pleaſing thoſe whoſe favour he 
has weakly made neceſſary to himſelf 
will not ſuffer lum always to conſider 
how little he is qualified for the work 
impoſed. - Either his vanity will tempt 
bim to-conceal his - deficiencies, or that 
cowardice which always eneroaches faſt 
upon ſuch as ſpend. their lives in the 
company of perſons higher than them- 
ſelves, will not-leave bum reſolution to 
aſſert the liberty of choice, 

But, though we ſuppoſe that a man 
by his fortune can — the neceſſity of 
dependence, and by bis ſpirit can repel 
the uſurpations of nage, yet he may 
ee by writing long, happen to write 
il. [There is a general ſucceſſion of 
events in which contraries are produced 
by periodical viciſſitudes; labour and 
care are rewarded with ſucceſs, fucceſs 

uces confidence, confidence relaxes 
induſtry, and negligence ruins that re- 
putation which accuracy had raiſed. 

He that happens not to be lulled by 

iſe into ſupineneſs, may be animated 
it to undertakings above his ſtrength, 
or mcited. to fan ©y himſelf alike quali- 
þed for every kind, of compoſition, and 


able to com 1 
r By ſorne 
opinion like this, many men have been 


engaged, at an advanced age, in attempts 


they had not time ta complete, 
he. after a few weak efforts, ſunk into 


the grave with vexation to ſee the rifing 
eration gain ground uponthem. From 
theſe failures the highett genius is not 
exempt; that 8 e appears ſo 
trating when it is oyed u 
SEE of others, 3 often Enn 
where intereſt or paſſion can exert their 
power. Ve. are blinded in exzatnining 
our own labours by innumerable pre- 
judices. Our juvenile compoſitions pleat 
us, becauſe they bring to our minds the 
remembrance- of youth; our later per- 
formances we are ready to eſteem, be- 
cauſe we are unwilling to think that we 
have made no improvement i what flows 
eaſily from the pen charms us, becauſe 
we read with pleaſure that which — wer 
our opinion of our own powers; w 
was — with ſtruggles of the 
mind we do not eaſily reject, becauſe we 
cannot bear that ſo much labour ſhould 
be fruitleſs. But the reader has none of 
theſe  prepoſleſſions, and wonders that 
the author is fo unlike himſelf, without 
conſidering that the ſame ſoil will, with 
2 culture, afford different 1 
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1T upd Learning ih So 


dren of 
mothers; Wit was 17 n 2 Eu. 
phroſyne, and reſembled bets in 128 
neſs. and xviyacity; Learning was born 
of Sophia, and retamed her ſeriouſneſs 
a> caution. . As their mothers were 
als, they. were bred up by them from 
irth. in habitual oppatition ; and 
means, were ſo inceſlantly employed 
— en them a hatred and con- 
tempt of each other, that though Apollo, 
w the ill effects of their dif 


cel, endearoured to loft than by 


124 


Earn j 


dividing hi«regardeq 
yet his im mW $i rej yon were 
without effect; the materndl a 


was deeply rooted, having been inter- 
led with their firſt ideas, and _ 


I every hour, 1s freſh 
tunities occurred of extrti „ No 
ſoqner were they of 


into the apartments of the the other 2 
tials, than Wit began to entertain Venus 


at her toilet, aping the of 
AS ta to divert 
nervi at her loom, by ex 


ders and ignorance of | an 


— . — 
. —— 


U 


k 
' 
) 
4 
{43 
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- Thus they grew ups with malice per- 
petually increaſing, by the 'encourage- 
ment which each received from - thoſe 
whom Ne mothers Rs Tao — 
patroniſe and ſupport them; and lo 

to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, 
not ſo much for the hope of gaining ho- 
. a8 of excluding a 0 from all 

ions to regard, and o tti 

— ſtop to the — that 
influence which either believed the other 
ts have obtamed by mean arts and falſe 
Appearances, 

At laſt the day came when they were 
both, with the uſual (olemnities, received 
into the claſs of ſuperior deities, and al- 
lowed to take neftar from the hand of 
Hebe. But from that hour Concord 
loft her authority at the table of Jupiter. 
The rivals, animated 32 dig- 


nity, and incited by the alternate a 
plauſes of the aſſociate powers, haraſſed 


each other by inceſſant conteſts, with 
ſuch a regular viciſſitude of victory, that 
neither was d ed. 

It was obſervable, that, at the be- 
ginning of every debate, the advan 


was on the fide of Wit; and that, at the 


firſt allies, the whole aſſembly ſparkled, 
according to Homer's expreſſion, with 
wnextitiguiſhablemerriment, ButLearn- 


mg would reſerve her ſtrength till the 
burſt of applauſe was over, and the 
languor with which the violence of j 
is always ſucceeded, began to promiſe 
more calm and patient attention. She 
then attempted” her defence; and, by 
comparing one part of her antagoniſt's 
objections with another, wait wi made 
him confute himſelf ; or by ſhewing how 
ſmall a part of the queſtion he had taken 
into his view, proved that his opinion 
could have no weight. 2 N 

n gradually to lay aſide their pre- 
rothen, e roſe, 1 laſt, with Le 
veneration for Learning, but with greater 
kimeneſs for Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever t 
defired to recommend themſelves to diſ- 
tinction, entirely oppoſite. Wit was 
daring and adventurous; Learning cau- 
tous and deliberate. Wit thought no- 
thing reproachful but dulneſs; Learn- 
ing was afraid of no imputation but 
that of error. Wit anſwered before he 
underſtood, leſt his quickneſs of ap- 


prehenſion ſhould be queſtioned; Learn- 


pauſed where there was no diſh- 
jos A „ leſt any inſidious ſophiſm ſhould 
lie undiſcovered, . Wit perplexed every 
4 


* Aa 


debateby rapidity and confuſion; Learn- 
ing tired the hearers with endleſs diſtine- 
tions, and prolon the dis with - 
out — — | 2 which 
never was denied. Wit, in hopes of 
ſhining, would venture-to-produce what 
he had not conſidered, and often ſuc- 
ceeded nd his own ex tion, 
following the train of a dy thought, 
Learning would reje& every new notion, 
for fearof beingintangled inconſequences 
which ſhe could not foreſee, and was oftery 
hindered, by her caution, from ryan 
her advantages and ſubduing op- 
ponent. 664/78 * 
Both had prejudices, which 2 
hindered their progreſs t $ 
ection, and left them open to attacks. 
ovelty was the darling of Wit, and 
Antiquity of Learning: To Wit, alt 
that was new was ſpecious ; — 
whatever was ancient was venerahle. 
Wit, however, ſeldom failed to divert 
thoſe whom he could not convince; and 
to convince was not often his ambition';/ 
Learning always ſupported her opinion 
with ſo many colla truths, that, hen 
the cauſe was decided againſt her, ber 
arguments were remembered with ad- 
mation. * Y 


Nothing was more common, on either 
ſide, than to quit their proper charac- 
ters, and to hope for a complete con- 
queſt by the uſe of the weapons which 
had been employed againſt them. Wit 
would ſometimes labour a ſyllogiſm, and 
Learning diſtort her features with a jeſt ; 
but they always ſuffered by the experi- 
ment, and betrayed themſelves to con- 
futation or contempt. The ſeriouſneſs 
of Wit was without dignity, and the 
merriment of Learning without viva- 


lay, "0 
ir conteſts, by long continuance, 
grew at laſt important, and the divini- 
ties broke into parties. Wit Was taken 
into protection of the laughter-loving 
Venus, had a retinue * him of 
Smiles and Jeſts, and was o Itted 
Learning 


. " r 


to dance among the Graces. 
ſtill continued the favourite of Minerva, 
and ſeldom went out of her palace with- 
out a train of the ſeverer virtnes, CH 
tity, Tem e, Fortitude, and 

bour. Wit, cohabiting "with Malice, 
had a ſon named Satyr, who followed 
him, carrying a quiver filled with 'poi- 
ſoned arrows, which, where they orice 
drew blood, could by no {kill ever be 
extracted. Theſe „ 


1 
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Learning, when, ſhe was molt 

— or uſefully — wn engaged 
in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving inſtruc - 
tions to her followers. Minerva there - 
— ted Criticiſm to her aid, who 
Ane the — — of Satyr's ar- 


or retorted them 
on en Niall. 

Jupiter was at laſt angry, that the 
peace of the heavenly regions ſhould be 
in perpetual danger af violation, and re- 
ſolved. to difinils. theſe, troubleſome an- 
tagoniſts to the lower world. Hither 
therefore they came, and carried on their 
ancient quarrel among mortals; nor was 
either long without zealous 5 
Wu, by his gaiety, captivated the young; 
and Learning, by her authority, —— 
enced the old. Their power quickly 
appeared hy very æminent effects; thea- 
tres were built for the reception of Wit, 
and colleges, endowed for the reſidence 
of Learning. Each party endeavoured 
to outyy the other in colt and magni 
ficencr, and to te an opinion, 
that it was — — rom the en- 
trance into life, to enliſt in one of the 
factions ; and that none could hope for 
the regard of either divinity who had 


. eee the rival 1 


75 were indeed a claſs of mortals 
by chm Wit and Learning wereequally 
diſpegarded : theſe were the deyotees of 
Plutus, the god of riches; among theſe 


it ſeldom. happened. that the ty of 
N. LO raile a ſmile, or the Tee 
procuie attention. In re- 


— * rg ye coptewpt they agreed to 
0 their fallowertz againſt them; but 
vices, oo were os on bp expe- 


ditions, frequently betrayed their truit 5; 
and, in 9 of the order: which 
they had received, flattered the rich in 
publick, while they ſcorned them in 
their hearts; and when, by this: tree»! 
chery, they had obtained the favour: of 
Plutus, ed to look with an air of 
ſuperiority on thoſe who ſtill remained in 
the ſervice of Wit and Learning. 
Diſguſted with theſe defertions, the 
two rivals, at the ſame time, petitianed 
Jupiter. for re-admiſſion to their-native 
habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 
right-hand, and they e to 
fp ſummons. Wit readily ſpre — 
his wings, and ſoared aloftz but not 
N — was. bewildered in the 


ons AE Rn . — . 


her pinions ; but, for — *. — 
N could only take: ſhort flights 
, after many efforts, they both ſunk: 
—_ to the ground; and learned, from 
their mutual diſtreſs, the neceſſ ity. of 
union. They therefore joined their 
hands, and renewed their hight : Leam- 
ing was borne up by the vigour of ee 

2 Wit . by the perſpi 
la r They ſoon reach W 
Jupiter, and were ſo endeabd 


1 *. other, that they lived afterwards 
in perpetual concord. Wit perſuaded: 
Learning to converſe with the 1 
and Learning engaged Wit in the ſer- 
vice of the Virtues. They were now 
the favourites of all the powers of he- 
ven, and gladdened every, banquet 
their preſence. They ſoon after 

at the command of Jupiter; and had 
a numerous progeny of Arts _ Sci 
ences. 9 
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likewiſe of experience, which will 4. 
inform us, that, if we mat the praiſe 
ar blame of. others the rule of 8 


duct, we ſha}} be diſtracted b 
lets variety — — 
ena 
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contrary a 
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I know vt whether, 
afbn, It is . oF 4 
fegte cophdence in his own 
to ſatisfy humſelt; in che AS 4 
it he has not deviated: from th 
hed Jaws of compoſition, el 
fitting. has works. to. frequent exa- 
ons befom be gives them. to the 
99759 or endeayourin mop to: cure . 
1 by. 2 ſolcitous. c prmuty,. 0 ad 
1655 7 N ' 140 
It 3s, ind quickly di 
gh conſultation and com 
condu nee little to, the ele oY 
2 td 11 or. ar Wap is 
of his own abilities as to en- 
5 the remarks of others, will find 
every. day embarraſſed with new 
acules,,. and will :-haraſs his mind, 
mn Naim, with the: hopeleſs. labour of 
" voting betrrggencous , ideas, digetting 
ent Hints, and. collecting into 
e point the ſeveral rays. of. borrowed 
1 , emitted often with contrary di- 
- rechians. . 
* all authors, tho "who. retail their 
BIS. in 3 ects would. be 
"molt, un „if the e much to 
I bs 1 ph „ 
ey: for as theiy works. are 
fa oe the Id at once, hut by 
| parts. in {ucceſhon, it is 
1 Ay OS 45 thoſe WhO think 
2 {elves pon to give inſtruktions, 
that the 1 redeem. their former 


DN, the 


3 to better judges, 
. | 


the deficiences: of their plan 
5 of "<4 crit ciims which are fo 


325 the} 
Fav. e — er to obſerve, ſome- 


times with vexation, and ſometimes with 
merriment, the different temper with 
which the ſame man reads a printed and 
manuſcrept j formvatice- When a book 


is once in the hands of the publick, it 
is conſidered as ent and unalter- 
able; and the „if he be free from 


perſonal — takes it up with no 


other intention than of pleaſing or in- 


56 vu OTTETY 


[ET 3 an TR 


s.t9 * 
aig yet —.— hey iy non 2 
c N Els mn, me- 
ot with, TLuſte apd, Grace, Furity aud 
ew N and Unities; ung 


Þ 2 4 n 2 eg 
ithant nf up 


* 
rhapce of the world, M. a 


p ITE ion from one. coxcomb 
to another. Ie conſiders him 


obliged: ta ſhew,. by. ome. proof, 0 32 a 


. abilities, that he is not conſulted to, 15 
Pong: and, therefare - Ahet- 
_ 21 
erg N 2 9 
peciqus alteration. ... 
1425 a. Very finall,d 
will, enable ki to. 17 
work of amagznatign, the, il 
parts, the. infection. of .1 ts... 
7 $7 e may, he Mariet 
a 4 5 «qual propri 
as in things, nearly, tqual,, that 55 
ways ſeem. belt 9 me: + 
bim | produces, the exiticks why os 
Heſs ih: qaly to prapale,. vithhut, 
& of EXCCUNanNy,. can never 
INS, 88 
* r 
wer 44 8s orcing his pr cont 


1 1 Lora a8 2 
ae ee unſelf, ether hi bo duc 


con that haun 
fall; Judge . 
s Own - = whether 
advantage of the pew ſcheme be proper - 
tionate to the labour. 
It is obſerved by the younger Plin 2 
| 1 an orator aught nat fo much to 
lect che ſtrongeſt which his 
cauſe admits, as to —_— all 2 his 
i ins ion can aſfurd: for, in , 
thole reaſons are of moſt 8 which 4 


himſelt; he aveommodates his touched 


AfroAing 
mind to che cuthcr deſlrgn-and, having 
"oo ittereſt in the arruſement 
that is bffered m/, never in ts Nis 
deen wanquillity by ſtudied eavils, or 
s his ſatisſaction in that which is 


* well, an anxious enquiry 
it ght be ; but is often con- 


4 they had 
conceived. Ber — 
give us opinion of 2 de- 
eides upon the ſame pri 1 t 
fuers to torm and 


at his diſappointment, He 
— — rove- at — 2 
anather, equally uncon- 


fined in the boundleſs ocean af p- 


. as _ 
OE en r 


2 
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will mot affect che judges; and the : 
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dicionfly laid' down, it is not appli has been required by one to fix A partj 
to the writer's cauſe, becauſe al- cular cenſure ris. thoſe matrvng 
ways lies an from domeſtick cri- play at cards with ſpectucles. And ano- 
ticifini to a higher Judicatore; and the ther is very much offended whenever 
publick, which is never corrupted, nor meets with a ſpeculation in which 
often deceived, is to paſs the laſt ſen- pe COINS without” the U- 
tence upon literary claims. | . 
e ec of peaconteived i- I make not the leaſt queſtion chat All 
mons T had many proofs, when 1 — — 2 


of my predeceſſors; eftabliſhed an idea not reflect, that an author has A 4 
of gnconneRted eſſays, w which they be- choice — — to | F 
lieved al future authors under a neceſ- thoſe ſubjefts which he is beſt qualified A 


fity of ome arr impatient of to treat, by the conrſe'of his müdes, or =” 

the leaft Yeviition from their Fyſtemz and the accidents of his life; that ſome tb. 

numerous remonſtrances were accord- picks of amuſement have ox iron oh 1 
made by each, as he found his fa- treated with too much fucceſi to inyite 2 


vourite ſubject omitted or delayed. Some competition; and that he who endeavours 


the ucquaintance of the publick, by an of pleaſureg and make 

account of his own birth and ſtudies, an in his methods of 

enumeration” of his adventures, and a I cannot but con myſelf, amidſt 
iptien of his Others this tumult of criticiſm, as a ſhip in 2 
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it would ſeem to recommend, ſome are 


too extenſive for — — of man, and 


ſome require ligt m above, which 
Vas not yet indulged tothe heathen world. 
— — verge 3333 2 
toncerni origi import of thi 
—— — if hiſtory had in- 
formed us, whether it was uttered as a 
inſtruction to mankind, or as 

a particular caution to ſome private in- 
irer; whether it was applied. to ſome 
occaſion, or laid down as the uni- 

rule of life. 


$gnorance in ourſelves, either perpetual 
or temporary; and either be- 
cauſe ve do not know is beſt and 
fitteſt, or becauſe our know] is at 
the time of action not —— 
When à man employs himſelf u 
remote and unneceſſary ſubjects, — 
waſtes his life upon queſtions which 
ennnot be reſolved, and of which the 
ſolution would conduce very little to the 
advancement of happineſs;” when he la- 
—— —— in calculating the 
wei e us globe, or in 
adjuſting —— of - worlds 
beyond the reach of the teleſcope 3 he 
may be properly recalled from his 
excurſions by this precept, and remind - 
ed, that there is a nearer Being with 
which it is his duty to be more acquaint- 
ed; and from which his attention has 
hitherto been withheld by ſtudies to 
which he has no other motive than vani- 
ty or curioſity, 

The great praiſe of Socrates is, that 
he drew the wits of Greece, by his in- 
ſtruction and example, from the vain 

rſuit of natural philoſophy to moral 
inquiries, and turned their thoughts 
from ſtars and tidẽs, and matter and mo- 
tion, upon the various modes of virtue, 
and relations of life. All his lectures 
were but commentaries” upon this fay- 
ing; if we ſuppoſe the kriowledve of 


vurielyis recommended by Chito, in gp- 
-p->fitiod to other mquiries lefs Tuitable \ 


to the ſtate of man. ' 
The great fault of men of learning 
is ſtil}; trat thev offend againſt this rule, 


anch appear willing to any thi 


themſelves ; for which rea- 


ſon they arg often deſpiſel by thoſe 
_ with Whom they imagine themſelves 
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and deep reſeurches. Having a mind 
naturally formed: for ſc1- 
ences; he can comprehend intricate com - 
binations without confuhhan; and, be 


induſtry. He ſpends his time in the 
higheſt room of his houſe, into which 
none of his family are ſuffered to enter; 
and when he comes down to his dinner, 
or his reſt, he walks about like a ſtrun · 
ger that is there only for a day, without 

any takenis of regard or tenderneſs. He 
has totally diveſtod himſelf of all human 
ſenſations; ho has neither eye for beau · 


ty, nor ear for complaint; he neither re 


joices at the good fortune of his neareſt 
friend, nor mourns for any publick or 
private calamity. ing once received 
a letter, and given it his to read, 
was informed, that it was written 


— nm orng he ws ran 


titute of neceſfariesin a foreign country. 
Naked and deſtitute l ſays Gelidus; 
reach down the laſt volume of meteoro - 
logical obſervations, extract an exact 
© account of the wind, and note it care · 
© fully in the diary of the weather. 

The family of Gelidus once broke in- 
to his ſtudy, to ſhew him that a town 
at a fmall nce was on fire, and in a 
few moments à ſervant came to tell him 
that the flame had caught ſo many 
houſes on both ſides, that the inhabi- 
tants were confounded,” and began to 
think of rather eſcapirtg with their lives 
than faving their dwellings. What you 

me, ſays Gelidus, * is veryip 

Nez for ſire naturally acts macirck.” 
Thus lives this great philoſopher, in» 
ſenſible to every ſpectacle of diſtreſs, and 
un moved by the ſoudeſt call of ſonial 
nature, for want of conſicering chat 


men are deſigned for /the-fixccqur:and 


comfort of each other; at though there 
are 
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upon knowled uſe · 
ful, yet che — 
tical virtue ;; and that he may be juſtly 
driven out from the commerce of man- 
kind who has fo far abſtracted himſelf 
from tho ſpecies, as to pro neither 
; the —— of his wiſe, 
— — — 
the of rain, note the changes 
— Z 
moons of:Jupiter. 
torn referveto fomeForuropaper the 
t meaning of this 
—— and onby yemark, 
2 it may be applied to the gay and 
light, as wel as to the grave and ſolemn 
parts of life; and that not only the 
philoſopher may forfeit his pretences to 
real learning, vis Wien the bean - 
miſe in their ſcheines by the 
wane of. chis_ eee requiſite, he 
knowledge of themſelves. 
It is for no other reaſon that 
we ſee fuch numbers reſolutely 
nit nature, and contending 
that which they never can attain, endea- 
vouring to ute contradictions, and de- 
termined to excel in characters incon· 
ſiſtent with each other; that ſtock - job- 
bers aſſect dreſs, gaiety, and elegance, 
and mathematicians labour to be wits ; 
that the ſoldier tea zes his acquaintance 
with queſtions in theology, and the aca- 
demick hopes to divert the ladies by a 
recital of eee — — 
of pride 


jane of deb — 


tempted criticiſm, and Congreve waved 
his title to dramatick tation, and de- 
fired to be conſidered 


y as agentleman. 


Euphues, with great parts and exten- 
—— — has a clouded aſpect 
and ungracious form; yet it has been 
his ambition, from his firſt entrance in- 


to life, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by particu - 
lacities in his drefs, to outvie beaus in 


to im new trimum 
———— 8. 


phues has turned on his exterror 
ance —— — er Ge 
ways — er 09 it 

and though his 
yg — ed him 
from the which he has ſo dili- 
gently ſolicited, he has, at — racked 


his underſtanding; and many who dif- 
dern that he is a fop, — 
believe that he can be wiſe. 

There is one inſtance in which the 
ladies are particularly unwilling to ob- 
ferve the rule of Culo. They are de. 


gens — or melt it by lan which 


deli the 
legs gear annoy pon 


— — only to and ſorget 
that airs, in time, ought to give place to 
virtues: They continue to trifle, be- 


cauſe they could once trifle agreeably, 
till thoſe ho ſhared their early pleaſutes 
are withdrawn t more fenous | 

ments; and are ſcartely awakened from 
their dream of th, — 
the ſcorn of tho 


ab «+ 
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HERE webe vices and errors 
which, Hough often fatal to thoſe 

in whom they are found, have yet, by 
the univerſal conſent of anke een 
ronfidered as entitled to ſome degree of the 
or have, at leaſt, been exempted 


nnn 


* . * ha CR ok 
Daxvay:: iþ 
demned by the ſevereſt moraliſts with 
pity rather than deteſtation. | 

A conſtant and invariable example of 
partiality wilt be found in 


— 
ifferent regard which has always 
been ſhown to rathneſs- and 22 


ee ag frm yo * 
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60 
, conceived equally diſtant from the 
wake point, where. true, fortitude is 
laced, and may equally .injure any pub- 
or priyate intereſ, yet the one is 
never mentioned 2 ſome kind of 
| vengrations.and. the other. always-con-. 
ſidered 25.2 topick of unlimited — li- 
r on which. all the Wenn. 
le ef epa may be lawfully ex- 


c fame diſtin&jan E made, TE fects of 


common ſuſfrage, between profuſion and 
ararice ; ande perhaps, beten many 
other oppoiite vices j; and, as Lhaye found 

n, to Aare to the voice of 

people, in caſes. where kvowledge 
has, been ates upop therm by experience, 
without long ded deductions or reſearch- 
es, I am inclined ta believe that this 
diſtribution of reſpect is not without ſame 


88 and 
in the faults, which are thus inveſted 
— Pr ileges, there are 


ſome latent principles of merit, 
Tome polite of future virtue; which 


is more — to take away ſuperfſuities 
= to ſupply defects; 2 enchans 
Bob. if n has paſſed 
middle point of virtue, is always gc- 
e a- fairer N of. hope than 
wg u falling ſhort. he one 
er 
gr the —— may be caſily — 30 
the other wants the qualities reguiſite to 
excellence; and who — — he al 
obtain N ws, ane 2 that the 
Neu Re pace, with 
his fellows, whoſe 1 is 2 he leaves 


them behind. We that a few 
ſtrokes of the ax W lop ajcedar 3 * 
what * of. a can 

10 walk. with 


e b ene 
extremes of error, 
ought to be the. conſtant endeavour of 
every reaſonable being; nor can I think 
thoſs teachers of moral wiſdom much to 
be honoured as benefattars to mankind, 
who are always enl upon the dif. 
ficulty of our duties, providing ra- 
they gueuſes for Vice, than 1 incentives to 
vurkne, 

But, fince taamoſt jt will happen of ten, 
and ta all ſometimes, that there wil by 
4 deviation towards oe lade or the 
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————jç——— 
with maſt attention, om chat enemy from 

which there is the greateſt danger and 

co if we matt ſtray, — thoſe 


ö — FOR 
ho other poſe qualities of the 
mindy- which, — become dangerous, 


2 

— * in different degrees, Lhave oſten 
had . to conſider the fr - 
preſumption and deſpondency; 
of: heady — miſes vic 
tory without „ and pu- 
ä—— —.— 
8 
all advancement towards * 
22 
——— — cotretted. 
Every experiment will teach caption; and 
miſcarriages will hourly ſhew, that at- 
— are not always r d,: ſue- 
The moſt itate ardoarr will, 
in time be topo ne neceſſity: aſ me« 
thodica ation and-pteparatory mea- 
ſures4 and the moſt daring confidence be 
convinced that neither merit, nor abli- 
ties, can command even. 

— og 


incite us to try whether or; 


the deceits which they are apt ta ocenſiam. 
But timidity is a diſeaſe of the mind mbrs 
obſtinate and — ſor a — dnce per- 
2 that any is inſupera - 
prada qr rr ur —— 
ct — — 


—— — —— 
hope of, gaining 5 — == 
be never will try his 
S ers, 


There is often to be ſhund in men de · 


| voted to literature, a Kind of intellectual 
hoe ver convertes much 


_ obſery — ta 
ma E 2 
the 5 


0 ſpecies of knowledge ſome chime- 


which they tranſmit, without much re- 
36. wh en to * they firſt 
t t ves, and then propagate 
the panuck to their ſcholars and acquaint- 
— One ſtudy is — with a 
ively4 n, another A 
7; Judgments one i * in the e: 


1 2 
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parts of liſe, another requires ſo much There is another of falſe in 
time, that it is not to be attempted at an telligence, given by thoſe» who! profeli 
P to ſhew the way to theiſarimuit of know-, 
the ſentimenta; another is diffuſe, and ledye; of to Ueyreſs the 
overbundens the memory; one is inſuf— mind with diſtruſt of ek, and 
ferable to taſte and delicacy, and another weaken i by needbeſs folicttudt and dec 
wears out life in the ſtudy of words, jeRtivn; When a ſchofar Worm they” 


and is uſeleſs to a wiſe man, who defires 
—— — . 
of all the bugbears by which the 
both young and 


cious — — kind of 


———— — 


eee of ſorne ideas, and the-exclufiort 
others ; and that to him whoſe genius 
to the thay which he 
— en 2 
z vun, as an endeavour” to 
2 


is not 


INES MAIN a8 
— an ertruordinury deßg- 
nation for their profeſſion ; and to fri 


5 d. aeg, a. 
W itbe, e Andy ondy 

hom With a 
z*it > A buſineſs df — 


try whether hug facuiries mu 2 
— £0-c With his defires 
iency he —— 
— — only by the everu; 


be needs but enguge in the {arte under“ 
Phage ere Pirit, and may dene 


r . 
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late only what 
— ney by 


into deſpair; and 
dition in which fare © 


as ron an EX 


exyectation of an enem , 

Of theſe ED 
one defiroys' in , karing” _ 
induſtry is vim, rel (Mos 
ing the one * 


it #4 
root of — . "raiſes it 


blaſted. 
F the otbet ſends him 


Aly 


carry in his mind, at once, the diff 
of excelent, and the Forte of induſtry 
and remember that fame is not confe 

a the tecomperice f labour; and 


1ab6ur, viporouſty harman yh, 
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An, | "I 
Lis uſnal. for men, engaged in the 
L ſame purſuits, to be inquiſitive after 
conduct and, ſortime of each other; 
and, therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be 
anpleaſing to you; to read an account 
of the various changes which haye bap- 
pened in part of a life devoted to liteta · 
ture. narrative will not exhibit any, 
great variety of events, or e mary 
revolutions; but may, perhaps, be not 
lefs uſeful, becauſe I ſhall relate nothing 
which is nat likely to happen to a thou- 
ſand-others 


Ius born heir to a very ſmall for- 
tune; and left by my father, whom 1 
cannot remember, to the care of an un- 
cle. He having no children, always 


treated me as his ſon; and finding ip me 


thoſe qualities which. old men eaſily diſ- 
cover in ſprightly children, when. they 
happen. to loye them, declared that a ge- 
nius ke mine ſhould never be Joſt for 
want of cultivation. He therefore placed 
me, for the uſual time, at a great ichoal, 
and then fent me to the univerſaty, with 
2 larger allowance than my own patri- 
mony would have afforded, that I might 
not Heep mean company, but len to 
become my digumy When 1 ſhould be 
made lord-chancellor, which he often la · 
mented,. that the. increaſe of his inſir- 
mitics was very likely to prechode him 
Tbis exubqrance ef money diſplayed 
itſelf, in gaiety of appearance, and wan, 
tonnels af. expence,. and introduced me 
to the acquaintance of thoſe whom the 
© ſuperfiyity of fortune betrayed to 

e lame licence and oftentation:. young 
heirs, -who pleaſed themſelves with a 
reark r frequent in their mouth 
that though they were ſent by their fa- 
thers to the imiyerſity, they were not un- 


2 the necelüty of lying by their learn. 


42 


7 


Pr ye pp 
an ecretary Hate. 7 bt vs 
This deſice was. hourly mapa by 
the ſolicitation of my cumpanions, 
removing ane by one to Landon, a5'the 
caprice of their, relations allowed 
or the legal dilmilſigy from); | 
their guardians, put it in theit power 
ver failed to ſend an. acoqupt of the 
beauty, and {eluate of the, now, world, 
and to remonſtrate how muck was 
every hour's coptinnance in & place 
retirement, and copligaint,.  -,.;',.., 
My uncle in the mean time $1 7 
ly haraſſed me. with monitory tts, 
which I ſometimes weg lecled te 1 
a weck after I rectivöd them, and ge: 
nerally read in a tavern, with ſuch com: 


ments as. might ſhew how. much I. 

ſuperior 8 advice, , 
could not but wonder how > main can 
fined to the country, and e e 

with the preſent ſyſtem of things, ſhoul 
imagine himſelf qualified to inſtruct a 

riſing genius, born te give laws, to th 
N refine it's taſte, and multiply it a 
ures. l 
; The poſtman, however, Ri cent 
nued to bring me new ns 
op 
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bear his uſt ns for ever; and I re- 
folved, ae feral, onde ets 
mmple to thoſe who imagine themſelves 
wiſe becauſe they wars, goal to teach 


a cate —— amen anſwerto all his 
e with ſuch vivacity of turn, 
ce of irony, und fach aſpe- 

rity of ; that 1 convulſed a large 
— — with univerſal laughter, dif 
the neighbourhood with vocife- 

rations of applauſe, and five-days after - 


_ warts was infewered; tit I muſt be con- 


tent to live oh my own eſtute. 
Thie vontraction of my income gave 
me no diſturbante fort à genius like 
mine was vat of the reach of want. I 
had friends that would — n to 
their purſes at m und pro- 
Pen of bot rd Gig 4 would 
reconcile m uncle, hom, upon 
mature deliberation, I refolved to re- 
ceive into favor, without inſiſting on 
amy acknowledgment” of his offence, 
when the ſplendbur of my condition 
ſhoul& induce him to wiſh for my coun» 
tenance. I therefore went up to Len- 
don, before Thad ſhewn the alteration 
of my condition by any abatement" of 
3 Ave, of "Yying, and was received b 
my acaderical acquaintance wi 
umph and congratulation, I was im- 
mediately introduced: the wits 
and men of ſpiritz and in a ſhort time 
had*diveſted myſt of all my (cholar's 
gravity, and obtained the reputation. of 
a pretty fellow. 
* You will easily believe that I had no 
great knowledge of the world; yet I had 
en tindered, by che general difincli- 
nation eyery man feels to confeſs po- 
Rag from telling to one the reſo- 
lution of my uncle, and for ſome time 
ſubſiſted upon the ſock of money which 
I had hegt with me, and contributed 
my. ſhare as before to all our entertain- 
ments. But my pocket was ſoon e 
tied, and I was, obliged to alk my friends 
for à mall fum. is was A fav 
which we had often reciprocally received 
from one another;, they ſuppoſed my 


a 1 bg * 2 


| gan 9 to amuſe 9 


wants only accidental, and therefore wi. 
7 ſupplied them. In a ſhort time 
I found a neceſſity of aſking again, and 
was again tinted with the fame cirility; 
but the third time they began to wonds 


what chat old rogue my uncle could mem 


by ſending a gentleman ta town without | 


and when: they gave me what I 


aſked bor, adviſed me to ſtipulate for 


more regular remittanees. 
This ſome what diſturbed my dream 

eonſtant affluence : but Ius three days 
after completely awaked; for entering 
the tavern, where we met every evenings 
I found the waiters remitted theif 

— —— and, inſtead- of ar 
ight me up ſtairs, faffered me to wat 
for ſome minutes by the bar. When 
T'came to my company, I found them 
unuſually grave and formal; and ont af 
theta took a hint to turn the converſa- 
tion upon the miſconduct of men, 
and enlarged upon the follyof frequent- 
ing thecompany of men'of — veith--' 
out being able to ſupport the expenteʒ an 
obſervation which the "reſt contributed 
either to enforce by repetition, or to H 
luſtrate by examples. Only one of them 
tried to divert the di ſtourſe, ind endea- 
voured to direct my attention to remote 
queſtions, aud common topiexs. br 


® - 
: 


A man guilty of povetty eafily believes = 


himfelf ſulſpetted. I went, however, 
next morning to bretefaſt with bim who 
appeared ignorant of the drift of the con- 
verfation, and by a feries of enquiries, 
—_ nearer to the poivt, prevail- 
ed on him, not perhaps much again 
his will, to inform me, that Mr. Dash, 
whoſe father was a wealthy attorney near 
my native place, had, che mornifig Be- 
fore, received an account of my uncles 
reſentment; and communicated His i. 
telligence with the utmoſt imduſtry 
grovelling'"inſofence,” THT ons mn 

It was now; no longer cable to 
conſort with my former friends,” unlefs 


I would be content to be uſed ds un f: 


ferior gueſt, who wat t6 pay for his wine 

mirth ind flattery; à Character Whicht, 
if T could not eſcape it, Treſblved to en- 
dure only among thoſt wre had never 
known me in the pride of plenty.” 1 
changed my lodgings,” and frequented 
the coffee - Houſts in a different repion'sf 
the town; where I was very quickly Aix 


tinguiſhed by ſeveral young geutlemen 


of high birtk and large eſtates, and Be. 


pes 


=" 


— 


1 
hopes of preferment, though not quite 
fo confidently as when I had leſs expe- 
nence. 

The firſt great which this new 
ſeene enabled me to gain over myſelf was, 


whenT ſubmitted toconfeſs. to aparty,who 


invited me to an expentive drverſion, that 
my revenues were not equal to ſuch gol- 
den pleaſures; they would not ſuffer me 
however to ſtay behind, and with great 
reluctance I yielded to be treated. I took 
thato ity of recommending myſelf 
to ſome office or em t, whuch they 
unanimouſly promiſed to procure me by 
their joint intereſt. 
* — 9 h . 
ce, a „or 5 
almoſt every man . If it be un- 
happy to have one patron, what is his 
miſery who has many? I was obliged to 
comply with a thouſand caprices, to con- 
cur in a thouſand follies, and to counte- 
nance a thouſand errors. I endyred in- 
numerable mortifications, if not from 


cruelty, at traſt from negligence, which 
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my intereſt and wiſh to ſhine. | 
My patrons conf me as belong- 


ing to the community, and therefore not 


of promoting me, which 

more properly the buſineſs of another 

An accovnt _ ons and dis. 
intments, the ſucceeding vicif- 
es of my life, I ſhall give you in my 

following letter; which will be, I hope, of 

uſe to ſhew how ill he forms his ſchemes 

who expects happineſs without freedom. 

V I am, &c, 
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WHO SELLS HIS raren IN EXCHANGE Yor Gof. Dy 
(y= zz DOM von MiWxs OF WEALTH ro CHEAPLY 01D) 
SRALL MAKE ETxxXNAL SERVITUDE HYSFATE, 


AND FEEL A HAYCHTY MASTES'S GALLING WEIGHT». | 


Mn. RAMELEN, 
$ it is natural for every min to think 
himſelf of importance, your know- 
ledge of the world will incline = to 
| ive me, if I imagine your cyri 
ey Cone Finer ant of 
my narration as to make you deſire that 
I Boule pryceed without any unneceſ- 
fary arts of connection. I ſhall there- 
fore not in ſuch 
ſpenſe, as 
not com ; hy 
In the gay company with which I was 
pow — 4 I found thoſe allurements 
and delights, which the friendſhip of 
young men always affords; there was that 
nneſs which naturally r con- 
ence, that affability which, in ſome 
meaſure, ſoftened dependence, and that 
ardavr of profeſſion which incited hope. 
When our heartswete dilated with mev- 


riment, promiſes were pourod out with 


Rs ie _ they prom 


Francis: 


unlimited profuſion, and life and forturie 


wert but a ſcanty ſacrifice to friendſhip; 
but when the hour came at Which any 
effort vas to be made, I had 
"the Y< ration to find that in 
wei not fing againſt the ſlighteſt a- 
ement, and that every petty avocs- 
tion Was found a ſufficient for con- 
tinuing me in er and want. 
Their kindneſs was indeed ſincere; hen 
: iſe{ they had no intention to 
deceive; but the fame juvenile warmth 
which kindled their bene volence, gave 
force in the ſame ien to every 
other paſſion, and I was fo a3 
ſoon is tny new ptedſure ſeized on their 
attention. 


© . Vagarlo told me one evening, that all 
my 


lexities ſhould be ſoon at an end, 
me from that inſtant to throw 


and de 


upon him all tare of my fortune, for a 
poſt of conſiderable value was that day 


a 1 . 


S 
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decoma yacrant, and he. 
ſuthciens do procure. MED 


i if Four ls 
He deſned me to gallon io noms. RENT een 
he wighs he. 9d.ſoon.cnough tow grew. col 18 8 
— r:-before. any . 4 4 they techs mig: Ah 
came As —.— 21 Nen. co 
appointed, with ebe gratit Ire ther gn 1 | 
and Nas told by his ſervant, * hayi Her 8 1 W 1515 
found at his — when he cune nerous to vice an 1 15 cb 
homts an ocgukintance who was going warm but becauſe they were thou 
to travel, he had been perſ to ac. and counted the Top vt A A 1 * 
company him to Doven and . e other gratifications of pain 
ken, poſtebotty two hours M pee 8 now to inpraf 
oben {| \ ax f with men whoſe repiitatts 
wikwas onFe. ee eſtabliſhed, , whoſe high ita ans « 5 
the » of Charidus, who at my te- em taprefer me, ay exem 
— ok beg a place W he ki ki P hong ſudden 55 1585 5 
me likely to fill Mich great re- tion, 3 conſidered as a 5 0 75 
Renee and in Which I ſhould have 3 eaſily found adini 
opportunities of promoting his in table of of Hiring the Td 
in returt z ant bs pleaſed himfelr - 2700 reno N wa or for the extent b 
ary Nanu the cnutual benefits that his Knowledge, the nce of ffs the- 
F confet, and the advances that ton, and. the acutenely 9 7 his vit. IB. 
e ſhauldd make byweur united ſtrength. Jarius N me with an, 2 5 2 
Awayaheratgre he went, equally warm ſatis faction, d me alt 
with friendſhip and ambition, and on nends, and dust to me tifat part un 
me to prepare acknowledgments a his diſcourſe in which he moſt endea - 
his retuzg,,. At DE if _— Youred to diſplay his imagination. I had 
and told h That H An now learned my b bvatuntert Enough to 
a party going to breakfaſt in the ig him opportunities for ſmart re- 
try; t that the ladies importuned him too marks and pwyfalties; which I never fail - 
much to be refuſedz sand that, having ed to echo and appaud! Thus I was 
paſſed the morning with them, he was gaining every hour on his affections, till 
come back to dreſs e fora b to Unfortunately, hen che aſſembly was 
which he was invited for the evening. more ſplendid chan ufual, his” deſire of 
I have ſuffered everal diſappomtments admiration prompted him to turn his 
from taylors and periwigemakers, Who  Taillery Pant me. "1. bore it for ſome 
A eir work with time wi 14 — ſubmiſſion; and ſucceſs 
Y, patrons from, WWE} nd once encouraged him to Lond his — 
ot an e or fe by the at laſt my vanity pr revailed"bver- y 
— .of 2 ON to 4 8 dence; I retorted his wony with fu 
| a muff - be. rit, chat Hilarius; unaccuftornedt 
Nr h m ſgligitudg an ance, was diſconcerted, and ſbon ſbund 
ca ior. 1. 2 Fell. into. the gift of means of oohVineng me 2 
ec who, being. then was not to encourage x rival, hut to dd(- 


ec not very dpcedily ter a paraſſſee. . * var 
2 wha dneſs would. not I was chen taken ine d funitiagry 
* apes Tim 17 bs Gn ve of Atgude, a nobleman eminent. 
N —. z8quet... Hippodamus there- judgment nd erigeiin, He hd 
i , great expeditian, tributed de my-repuration vy the)peailes 
* e of which he had often beſtowed-rupots my 
apg.tune Lyyaited wWiih- writings, in which he owned that there 
out any * nee; hut at. [ wert proofs of 4 genius det might-giſe 
«deter, from »ÞDy.wuch I to high dezrees of excellencey whet:time 
was informed that tht races were begyp, or fiformation had: reduced came - 
C 
hang, towel to i le, cauld ſult him before the publfchti f an 
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ou vill not vnd. N at lat inrumerable alterations,” 
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66 
of imagination. But theſe correftions 
he never failed to preſs as indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, and thought the leaſt delay of 
compliance an act of rebellion. e 
pride of an author made this treatment 
inſufferable; and I thought any tyrann 
eaſier to be borne than that Hack too 
fram me the uſe of my underſtanding. 
My. next patron was Eutyches the 
Hatefinan, oh was wholly engaged in 
publick affairs, and ſeemed to have no 
ambition but to be powerful] and rich. 
I found his favour more permanent than 
that of the others, for was A cer- 
in price at which it might be bought; 
by owed nothing to humour, or to af- 
feftion, but was always ready to pay 
liberally for the ſervice that he required. 
His demands were, indeed, very often 
ſuch as virtue could not eaſily conſent to 
gratify; but virtue is not to be conſulted 
when men are to raiſe their fortunes by 
the favour of the great. His meaſures 
were cenſured; I wrote in his defence, 


tune, 
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and was rec ſed with a place, of 
which the profits were never received by 
me without the pangs of remembering 
that they were the reward of wickedneſs; 
4 reward which nothing but that neceſ- 
fity, which the conſumption of my littſe 
eſtate in theſe wild purſuits had brought 
upon me, bindered me from throwing 
back in the face of my corruptor. 

At this time my uncle died without a 
will, and I became heir to a ſmall for- 
I had reſolution to throw off the 
ſplendor which reproached me to my- 

f, and retire to an humbler ſtate; in 
which I am now endeavouring to re- 
cover the dignity of virtue, and hope to 
make ſome reparation for my crime and 
follies, by informing others, who may 
be led after the ſame pageants, that they 
are about to engage in a courſe of life, 
in Which they are to purchaſe, by a 
thouſand miſeries, the privilege of re- 
I am, &c. 
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ILLI MORS GRAVIS INCUBAT, 
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ro NM, ALAS! TO KIM, 148, 
' THE FACE OF DEATH WILL, TERKIRLCK APPEAR, | 
WHO IN HIS LIFE, FLATTERING HIS SENSELFSS PRIDE, 
BY BEING ZNOWN TO ALL THE WORLD BESIDE; 
DOES NOT HIMSELF, WHEN HE IS DYING, KNOW, 
. NOR WHAT HE 1s, NOR WHITHER HE'S TO GO, | 


y Have ſhewn, in a late eſſay, to what 
1 errors men are hourly betrayed by 
'2 miſtaken opinion of their own pow- 
ers, and a negligent inſpection of their 
own character. But as I then con- 
fined my obſervations to common oc- 
currences, and familiar ſcenes, I think 
it proper to inquire, how far a nearer 
' acquaintance with ourſelyes is neceſſi 
to our preſervation from crimes as well 
'as follies, and how much the attentive 
—_ of our own minds may contribute 
to ſecure to us the approbation of that 
- Being to whom we are accountable for 
our thoughts and our actions, and whoſe 
 — _ finally conſtitute our total 
5 8. 
it be reaſonable to eſtimate the dif- 
- ficulty of any enterpriſe by frequent miſ- 


Cowrry. 


carriages, it may juſtly be concluded 


that it is not eaſy for a man to know him- 
ſelf; for hereſoever we turn our view, 
we ſhall find almoſt all with whom we 
converſe fo nearly as to judge of their 
ſentiments, indulging more favourable 
cenceptions of their own virtue than 
they have been able to impreſs u 

others, and - congratulating them( 

upon degrees of excellence which their 
fondeſt admirers cannot allow them to 


confers} as arts of 


- bypoeriſy; and as ſnares laid for conf 


denceand praiſe. But Ihehevr the ſu- 
ſpicion often unjuſt;. thee who thus, pro- 
pagate their own reputation only ex- 
tend the fraud by which they have been 


themſelves deceived ; for this failing is 
incident to numbers, who ſeem to five 
without deſigns, competitions, or pur- 
ſuits; it appears on occaſions which pro- 
miſe no acceſſion of honour or of profit, 
and to perſons from whom very little is 
to be hoped or feared. It is, indeed, 
not caſy to tell how far we may be blind- 
ed by the love of owrſelves, when we 
reflect how much a ſecondary paſſion 
can cloud our judgment, and how few 
faults a man, in the firſt raptures of love, 
can diſcover in the perſon or conduct of 
bis miſtreſs. 

To lay 7 nun all the ſources from 
which error flows in upon him who con- 
templates his own character, would re- 
quire more exact knowledge of the hu- 
man heart than perhaps the moſt acute 
and laborious obſervers have acquired. 
And fſince falſchood may be Arert. 
fied without end, it is not unlikely that 


every man admits an 19 7 gr in ſome 


reſpect peculiar to himſelf, as his views 
have been accidentally directed, or his 
teas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, 
more frequently inGdious, which it may, 
perhaps, not be uſeleſs to detect; becauſe 
though they are groſs, they ma be fatal, 
and becauſe nothing but attention is. ne- 
ceſſary to defeat them. 

One ſophiſm by which men perſuade 
themſelves that they have thoſe virtues 
which they really want, is formed by 
the ſubſtitution of ſingle acts for habits, 
A miſer who ance relieved a friend from 
the danger of a priſon ſuffers his ima- 
5 to dwell for eyer upon his own 

roick generplity; he yields his heart 
up to indignation at thoſe who are blind 
to merit, or inſenſible to miſery, and who 
can pleaſe themſelves with the enjoy- 
ment of that wealth which they never 
permit others to partake, From any 
cenſures of ' the world, or reproaches of 
his conſcience, he has an appeal touc- 
tion and to knowledge; and though his 
whole life is a courſe of rapacity and 
avarice,. he concludes himſelf to be ten- 
der and liberal, becauſe he has ogce per- 
TONY GT HE. liberality and tzader- 


"Pp 
As a glaſs which magnifies objecti b 
the 1. of one endo the eye, leſ. 
ſens them by the application of the other, 
ſo vices are extenuated by the inverſion 
of that fallacy, by which virtues arc 
augmented, Thoſs fault which ws can- 
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not conceal from our own notice, are 
conſidered, however frequent, not as ha- 
bitval corruptions, or ſettled ices, 
but as caſual failures, and fingle lapſes.- 
A man who has, from year & Jes ſet 
his country to ſale, either for the grati- 
fication of his ambition or reſentment, 
confeſſes that the heat of party now and 
then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to mea- 
ſures that cannot be ſeriouſly defended. 
He that ſpends his days and nights in 
riot and debauchery, owns that his paſ- 
ſions. oftentimes overpower his refolu- 
2 But each comforts himſelf that ws 
aults are not without precedent, for 
the beſt and the wiſeſt men have given 
way to the violence of ſudden temptations. 
are men who always confound 
the praiſe of neſs with the practice, 
and who beheve themſelves mild and 
moderate, charitable and faithful, be- 
cauſe they have exerted their eloquenee 
in commendation of mildneſs, fidelity, 
and other virtues, This is an error Al- 
moſt univerſal among thoſe that converſe 
much with dependents, with ſuch whoſe 
fear or in diſpoſes them to a ſeem- 
ing reverence for any declamation, how- 
ever enthuſiaſtick, and fubmiſſion to any 
boaſt, however arrogant. Having none to 
recall their attention to their lives, they rate 
themſelves by the goodneſs of their 
nions, and forget much more 
men may ſhew their virtue in their 
than in their actions. VN. 
The tribe is likewiſe very numerous 
of thoſe who regulate their lives, notby 
the ſtandard of religion, but the mea- 
ſure of other men's virtue; who hull their 
own remorſe with the remembrance of 
crimes more atrocious than their own, 
and ſeem to believe that they are not bad 
while another can be found worſe-. 
For eſcaping "theſe and a thouſand 
other deceits many expedients have been 
poſed. Some have recommended the 
Fel eat conſultation of a wiſe friend.ad- 
mitted to intimacy, and encouraged to 
ſincerity. But this appears a remedy by 
no means. ted to general uſe: for in 
older tõ ſerurt the virtue of one, it pre- 
fuppoſes more virtue in-two than will 
generally be found. In the firſt, ſuch 
a defire of rectitude and amendment, as 
may incline him to hear his own accuſa- 
tion from the mouth of him whom be 
efteems, and by whom, therefore, he will 
always hope that * are not diſs 
covered; and in 2 ond ſuch _ 


by 


a * 


and honeſty, as will make him content 
far his friend's advantage to loſe his 
kindneſ. 


8. 

A long liſe may be paſſed without 
finding a friend in whoſe underſtandin 
and virtue we can equally confide, od 
whoſe opinion we can — — at once for 
it's juſtneſs and ſincerity. A wtak man, 
however honeſt, is not qualified to judge. 
A. man of the world, however penetrat- 
wg, is not fit to counſel. Friends are 
often choſen for ſimilitude of manners, 
and therefore each palliates the other's 
failings, ' becauſe they are his own, 
Friends are tender, and unwilling to 
give pains or they are intereſted, and 

to offend. 

_ Theſe objections have inclined others 
to adviſe, that he who would know him- 
ſelf ſhould confult his enemies, remem- 

her the reproaches that are vented to his 
face, and liſten for the cenſures that are 
uttered in private. For his great buſineſs 
is to know his faults; and thoſe malig- 
nity will diſcover, and reſentment will 
reveal. But this precept may be often 
fruſtrated; for it ſeldom happens that 
rivals or opponents are ſuffered to come 
near enough to know our conduct with 
ſo much exaftneſs as that conſcience 
Gould allow and reflect the accuſation. 

The charge of an enemy 1s often totally 
falſe, and commonly ſo mingled EC 4 
falſchood, that the mind takes advan 
from the failure of. one part to diſcredit 
the reſt, and never ſuffers any diſturb- 
ance afterward from ſuch partial reports. 

Yet it ſeems that enemies have been 
always found by experience the moſt 
faithful monitors; for adverſity has ever 

been conſidered as the ſtate in which a 
man moſt eaſily becomes acquainted with 
himſelf, and dis effect it muſt produce 
by withdrawing flatterers, whoſe buſi- 
neſt is to hide our weakneſſes from us, 
or by giving looſe to malice, and licence 
to reproach; or at leaſt oy ing off 

hoſe pleaſures which called us a 

rom meditation on our own 8 
and ng that pride which too eaſi- 
ty perſuades us that we merit whatever 
we enjoy. .- | 

Part of theſe benefits it ef 
man's power to procure to himſelf, b 
bgmng proper portions of his life 1 
the examination of the reſt, and by put- 
king himſelf frequently in fuch a fitua- 
tion, by retirement and abſtraftion, as 
may weaken the mfluence of external oh- 
fed. By this practice he may obtain the 
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ſolitude of adverſity without it's melan- 
choly, it's inſtructions without it's cen- 
ſures, and it's ſenſibility without it's 
perturbations. 

The neceſſity of ſetting the world at 
a diſtance from us, when we are to take 
a ſurvey of ourſelves, has ſent many 
from high ſtations to the ſeverities of a 
monaſtick life; and, indeed, every man 
deeply engaged in buſineſs, if all regard 
to another ſtate be not extinguiſhed, 
muſt have the conviction, though per- 
haps not the reſolution, of Valdeflo, who, 
when he ſolicited Charles the Fifth to 
diſmiſs him, being aſked whether he 
retired upon Ailguſt anſwered that he 
laid down his commiſſion for no other 
reaſon but becauſe there ought to be ſome 
time for ſober reflection between the life 
of a ſoldier and his death. 

There are few conditions which do 
not entangle us with ſublunary hopes 
and fears, from which it is neceſſary to 
be at intervals diſencumbered, that we 
may place ourſelves in his preſence who 
views effects in their cauſes, and actions 
— their motives 1 that we may, as Chil- 
ingworth expreſſes it, conſider thin 
as if there wore no other beings in the 
world but God and ourſelves; or, to 
uſe language yet more awful, may com- 
mune with our own hearts, and be flill. 

Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon 
him who is too much known to others, 
and too little to himſelf : and Pontanus, 
a man celebrated among the early reſtor- 
ers of literature, thought the ſtudy of our 
own hearts of ſo woch importance, that 
he has recommended it from his tomb. 
© Sum Joanne, Jobianu, Pontanur, 
© quem anmavi#rwnt bone miſe, ſuſpext- 
© rukt viri probi, honeflatuerunt riger 
dini; jam ſeis qui m, vel qui po- 
© tins fuerim; evo Vero it, boſÞts, noſ- 
cer in tenebris neguto, ſed teipſum ut 
© noſeas rogo.—1 tm Pontanus, beloved 
© by the powers of literature, admired 
* by men of worth, und dignified bythe 
© monarchs of the world; Thou know- 
© eſt now who I am, or more 23 $2 
© whoT was, For thee, ſtranger,” T who 
© am in darkneſs tarifiot Know thee ; but 
- ret thee to know Tt ; A 

every reader of this wil 

eaſier himſelf as en to BG obſer. 
vation of a precept; Men the Hiſtorn 
and virtue of all ages have/concurred to 


iforce; a precept ditatet"by piitlofo. 
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PRUDENS FUTURT TEMFORTS EXIT UM 
- CALIGINOSA NOCTE FREMIT DEVUS, 
KIDETQUE $1 MOKTALIS ULTRA 


FAS TREFYIDE T — 


Hos. 


BUT GOD HAS WISELY HID FROM HUMAN SIGHT 
THE DARE DECREES OF FUTURE FATE, 
AND SOWN THEIR SEEDS IN DEPTH OF NIGHT; 
HF LAUGHS AT ALL THE GIDDY TURNS OF STATE, 
WHEN MORTALS SEARCH TOO $00KN, AND FEAR TOOLATE. 
- Day»: 


HERE is nothing recommended 
with greater . among the 
gayer poets of antiquity, than the ſe- 
cure poſſeſſion of the preſent hour, and 
the dilmiſlion of all the cares which in- 
trude upon our quiet, or binder, by im- 
rtunate ions, the enjoyment 
thoſe delights which our condition 
5 to ſet before us. 
he ancient poets are, indeed, 
no means wnexceptionable teachers of 
morality; their * are to be al- 
ways Er ſallies of a ge- 
nius intent rather upon giving pleaſure 
than inſtruction, eager totake every. ad- 
vantage of infiruation; and, provided 
the paſſtons can be engaged on it's fide, 
very little ſolicitous about the ſuffrage 
of reaſon. 

The darknefs and uncertainty through 
which the heathens were compelled to 
wander in the purſuit of happineſs, may 
indeed be alleged as an excuſe for many 
of their ſeducing invitations to imme- 
diate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been imitated, have not 
to plead. It is no wonder that ſuch as 
had no promiſe of another ſtate ſhould 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the im- 

vernent of that which was before 
themy but furely thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the hopes and fears of 
eternity might think it neceſſary to put 
ſome reſtraint upon their imagination, 
and refle&, that by echoing ſongs 
of the ancient bacchanals, and tranſ- 
mitting the meximy of paſt debauchery, 
they not only prove that they want in- 
vention, but virtue, and ſubmit to the 
ſervility of imitation only to copy that 
of Which the writer, if he was to live 
now, would often be aſhamed, 
Vet as the. errars' and follies of a 
Hor are ſeldom without ſome ra- 

ions of -underftrnding, by which 
meaner minds may be enlightened, the 

| to pleafure are, in thoſe au- 


thors, generally mingled with ſuch er- 


fleftions upon life, as well deſevye to be 


confidered diſtinctly from the ptwrpoſes 
for which they are produced, and to be 


treaſured up as the fettled concluſions f 


extenſive obſervation, acute ſagacity, and 
matum experience. 

It is not without true t that 
on theſe occaſions they often warn their 
readers again enquiries into futurity, 
and ſolicitude about events which lie hid 
in cauſes yet unactive, and which time 
has not brought forward into the view 
of reaſon. idle and thoughtleſs re- 
fignation to chance, without any ftrug- 

again calamity, or endeavour after 
advantage, is indeed below the _— 
of a reaſonable being; in whoſe 
Providence has put a great part even of 
his preſent happineſs; but it ſhews an 
equal ignorance of our proper ſphere, to 
haraſs our thoughts with conjectures 
about things not yet in being. How 
can we regulate events of 'which we yet 
know not whether they will ever hap- 
pen? And why ſhould we think, with 
painful anxiety, about that on which our 
thoughts can have no influence? 

It is a maxim commonly received, 
that a wiſe man is never ſurpriſed; and, 
perhaps, this exemption. from aſtoniſh- 
ment may be imagined to proceed from 
fuck a proſpect into futurity, as gave 
previous intimation of thoſe evils which 
often fall unexpected upon others” that 
have leſs foreſight. But the truth is; 
that things» to come, except hen they 
approach very nearly, are _ hidden 
from men of all degrees of undetſtund- 
ing; and if a wiſe man is notdmatced at 
adden occurrences, it is not that he has 
thought more, but leſs upon futurity. He 
never conſidered things not yet exiſti 
as the proper objects of his attention; 
never indulged dreams till he was deceiv- 
ed by their phantoms, nor ever realized 
nonentities to his mind, He 1s not 
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tiſed becauſe he is not diſappointed, 
and he eſcapes diſappointment becauſe 
he never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, 
that is ſo juſtly cenſured, is not the reſult 

thoſe general reflections on the vari- 
ableneſs of fortune, the oder rage” of 
life, and the univerſal inſecurity of all 
human acquiſitions, which muſt always 
be ſuggeſted by the view of the world; 
but ſuch a deſponding anticipation of 
misfortune, as fixes the mind upon 
ſcenes of gloom and melancholy, and 
makes fear predominant in every ima- 
gation. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the 
ſame vature with jealouſy in love, and 
ſuſpicion in the general commerce of 
life; a temper which keeps the man al- 
ways in alarms, diſpoſes him to jud 
of every thing in a manner that leaſt fa- 
vaurs his on quiet, fills him with per- 

tual ſtratagerntz of counteraction, wears 
he out m ſchemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened him, and at length per. 
haps contributes to the praſtuction of 


thoſe miſchiefs of which it had raiſed * 


ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. 

It bas been uſual in all ages for mo- 
raliſts to repreſs the ſwellings of vain 
hope by repreſentations of the innume- 
rable caſualties to which life is ſubject, 
and by inſtances of the unexpected de- 
feat of the wiſeſt ſcher:+:3 of policy, and 
ſudden ſubverſions of the higheſt emi- 
nences of greatneſs. It has, perhaps, 
not been equally obſerved, that all 
theſe examples afford the proper antidote 
to fear as well as to hope, and may be 

lied with no leſs efficacy as contola- 
tions to the timorous, than as reſtraints 

to the proud, 

| Evil. uncertain in the ſame degree 
as good; and for the reaſon that we 
ought not to-hope teo ſecurely, we ought 
not to fear with too much dejection. 
The ſtate of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell the reſult of 
the next vic iſſitude. Whatever is afloat 
in the ſtream of. time, may, when it is 
very near us, be driven away by an ac- 
cidental blaſt, Which ſhall happen to 
croſs the general courſe of the current. 
The ſudden accidents by whith the pow- 
erful are depreſſed, may fall upon thoſe 
whoſe malice we fear ; and the greatneſs 
by which we expect to he overborn may 
become another proof of the falſe flat- 
teries of fortune. Our enemies may be- 
come weak or we grow ſtrong; before 
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, *- be may 


our encounter; or we may advance 2- 
— each other without ever meeting. 

here are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourſelves with no hopes 
of eſcaping, and with little of delaying; 
but of the ills which are apprehended 
from human malignity, -or the oppoſi- 
tion of rival intereſts, we may always 
alleviate the terror by conſidering that 
our perſecutors are weak and ignorant, 
and mortal like ourſelves, 

The misfortunes which ariſe from the 
concurrence of unhappy incidents ſhould 
never be ſuffered to diſturb us before they 
happen; becauſe,” if the breaſt be once 
laid open to the dread of mere poſſibi- 
lities of miſery, life mult be given a prey 
to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt be 
for ever. | 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that 
it is abſurd to be afraid of the natural 
diſſolution of the body; | becauſe it muſt 
e happen, and can by no caution 
or artifice be avoided. Whether this 
ſentiment be entirely juſt, I ſhall not ex- 
amine; but certainly, if it be improper 
to fear events which muſt happen, it is 

more evidently con to right rea- 
Ln to fear thoſe 8 —— hap- 
pen, and which, if ſhould come 
upon us, we cannot reſiſt. | 

As we ought not to give way to fear 
any more than indulgence to hope, be- 
cauſe the objects both. of fear and hope 
are yet uncertain, ſo we ought not to 
truſt the repreſentations of one more than 
of the other, becauſe they are bothequally 
fallacious; as hope enlarges happineſs, 
fear aggravates calamity. It is gene- 
rally allowed, that no man ever found 
the happineſs of poſſeſſion proportionate 
to that expeRation which incited his de- 
fire, and invigorated his purſuit z nor has 
any man found the evils of life ſo for- 
midable in reality, as they were deſcribed 
to him by his own imagination; every 
ſpecies of diſtreſs brings with it ſome pe · 
culiar ſupports, ſome unforeſeen means 
of reſiſting, orpowerof enduring, Tay- 
lor juſtly blames ſome pious ns, Who 
indulge their fancies too much, ſet them - 
ſelves, by the force of imagination, in 
the place of the ancient martyrs and con- 
feſſors, and queſtion the validity of their 
own. faith, uſe they ſhrink at the 
thoughts of flames and tortures. - It 
+ is, ſays he, -+ ſufficient that you are 


able to encounter the temptations which 


* now aſſault you; when God ſends trials, 
* | 
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All fear is in ĩtſelf painful; and, when 
it conduces not to ſafety, is painful wich- 
out uſe. Every conſideration, therefore, 
by which groundleſs terrors may be re- 
moved, adds ſomething to human hap- 
pineſs. It is likewiſe not unworthy of 
remark, that in proportion as our cares 
are employed upon the future, they are 


abſtracted from the preſent, from the only 
time which we can call our own; and of 
which, if we negle& the duties to make 
proviſion againſt viſionary attacks, we 
ſhall certainly counteract our own pur- 
ſe; for he, doubtleſs, miſtakes his true 
intereſt, who thinks that he can increaſe 
his ſafety when he impairs his virtue. 
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vor ros UBI ros 


AFFULSIT POPULO, GRATIOR IT DIES, 


ET SOLES MELIUS NIT ENT. 


Hor, 


Wurd THY COUNTENANCE DIVINE 
Tun ATTENDANT FEOPLE CHEERS, 

THE GENIAL SUNS MORE RADIANT SHINE, 
THE DAY MORE GLAD APPFLAKS. { 


Mit, HAMBLER, 
HERE are few taſks more un- 
teful than for perſons of mo- 
deſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. In ſome 
caſes, however, this mult be done for 7 
eral and a generous ſpirit wi 
— __ at it's K and 
vindicate itſelf with becoming warmth. 
My circumſtances, Sir, are very hard 
and peculiar, Could the world be brought 
to treat me as I deſerve, it would be a 
publick benefit. This makes me apply 
' to- you; that my caſe being fairly ſtated 
in a paper ſo generally eſteemed, IL may 
' ſuffer no longer from ignorant and child- 
iſh prejudices. 
My elder brother was a Jew. A very 
reſpeBtable perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere 
in his manner: highly and deſervedly 
valued by his near relations and inti- 
mates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a 
larger ſociety, or gaining a general ac- 
quaintance among mankind. In a ve- 
nerable old age he retired from the world, 
and I in the bloom of youth came into 
it, ſucceeding bim in all his dignities; 
and formed, as L might reaſonably flatter 
myſelf; to be the object of univerſal love 
and eſteem. Joy and gladneſs were born 
vith me; cheerfuneſa, good - humour, 
and benevolence, always attended and en- 
deared my infancy: bat time is long 
paſt. So long, that idle imaginati 
are apt to fancy-me wrinkled, old, and 


— but, unleſs my Iooking- 
gals decerves me, I have not yet loſt 
ont charm, one beauty of my cartieſt 


F 2 —— 
am to every jul what they c 


td 


to very few 1 ap- 


1 
bs 4 . TR 
— Ds. '- Wer f 2 r n r 
* HRT 


ELyMH1NsToONs 
pear in my right ſhape; and, thongh 
naturally Fam the friend of human kind, 
to few, very few comparatively, am I uſe- 
ful or agreeable. 
This is the more grievous, ay it's 
utterly impoſſible for me to avoid bei 
in all forts of places and companies 3 a 
I arm therefore liable to meet with per- 
| affrones and injuries. Though 1 
ve as natural an antipathy to cards and 
dice, as ſome people have to a cat, m 
and many an aſſembly am I forced to 
endure; and, though reſt and compo- 
fure are my peculiar joy, am worn ot 
and haraſſed to death with journies by 
men and women of quality, who never 
take one but when J can be of the party. 
Some, on a contrary extreme, will never 
receive me but in bed, where they ſpeut 
at leaſt half of the time I have to ſta 
wn nar and others are ſo monſt 
y ill-bred as do take ph on pur- 
— vehen they have — ck 
oſe who keep terms of more 
politeneſꝭ with me, art generally ſo cold 
and conſtrained in their hehavibur, that 
TI cannot but perceive myſelf awunwel. 


come gueſt 5 and even among perſons da 


ſerving of eſteem, and who certainly late 
a value for me, it is too evident thay ge- 
nerally, whenever I come I throw'a dn. 
nefs over the whole company; that" Ide 
entertained with ' à formal e ewility, 
and that they are glad w I am 
gone. | i ft 1 
How bitter muſt this kind of 'revep- 
tion be to one formed to infpire delight, 
admiration, and love To ohe capable 


of anfwering and rewardmgtheprencet 
warmth and delicacy of „ i 
* 


I — 


N . 
n W Ai 2 


: 1 
| 


Fad 
PE" 
bl 
— 
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I was bred up among a ſet of excel- 
lent people, who affectionately loved me, 
and treated me with the utmoſt honour 
and reſpect. It would be tediqus to re- 
Jate the variety of my adventures, and 
ſtrange viciſſitudes of my fortune in many 
different countries. Here in, England 
there was a time when I lived accord- 
ing to my heart's deſire. Whenever I 

peared, publick aſſemblies appointed 
for my reception were crowded with per- 
ſohs of quality and faſhion, early dreſt 
as for x court, to pay me their devoirs. 
Cheerful hoſpitality every wherecrowned 
my board, and I was looked upon in 

country pariſh as a kind of ſocial 
bond between the ſquire, the parſon, and 
the tenants. The labozious r FEY 
where bleſt my a ce: they do fo 
fill, and keep their belt cloachs to do 

bonour; though as much as I de- 
Teh in the haneſt country: folks, they do 

w and then throw a pot of ale at m 
head, and ſometimes an unlucky boy will 


drive his cricket - ball full in my face. 


Even in theſe my beſt days there were 
perfons bo thought me too demure and 
Tmaſt, forfooth, by all means 


e. 
| ke Aude by foreign maſters, and 


. : 


taught to dance and play. This method 
of education was {9 contrary to my ge- 
mus, formed for much nobler entertain- 
ments, that it did not ſucceed at all. 


. X'fell next into the hands of à very 


8 5 23 £ 1. hey were fo exceſſively 
candalized at the gaiety of, m ar- 
atice, as not ee me N 
2982 fopperies, the palut and the patches 

had been tricked out with by my 
laſt misudging tutors, but they robbed 
me of every innocent ornament I had 
from. my infancy been uſed to gather in 
the fields and gardens ; nay, theyblacked 


m face, and covered me all over wi 


* 
1 


- 


a habit of mourning, and that too very 
charſe and — 25 I was now ob- 
liged to ſpend my, whole life in hearing 
ions; nor permitted ſo much as to 
ſimmle upon agy occ,B]l7 ww 
: by Jos melancholy diſguiſe I became 
= perfet bugbear to af children and 
young folks... Wherever I came there 
was A genera] huſh, and immediate ſtop 
10 all pleaſantneſs of look or diſcourſe; 
nd not being permitted to talk with 
em in my on language at that time, 
e ce me in de 
ecious, houry af ING that having 
tranſpytted it to their cly dren, I cannot 
now be heard, gpough it is long hace I 
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to what I l s 


companion ſhou 


half wall great ſerxice to, goo 
Mr, Ram Jour faithful L204 


have recovered my natural form, and 
ling tone of voice. Would they 
receive my Lindly, and liſten 
it without vanity—how charming a 
I be! to every one 
could 1 talk on the ſubjecte molt inte- 


A apd moſt pleahpg.. Wich the 


great and ambitious, I would, diſcgurſe 
of honours and advancements, of diſ. 


tinctions to which the wholeworld 
be witnefs, of unenvied dignitics and dy- 
rable mute To the rich T wo 


tell of inexhauſtihle treaſures, and the 
ſure method to attain them. _ F wou 
teach them to put out their money on the 
beſt intereſt; and inſtrutt the lovers of 
leaſure how to Tecure and improve it to 
25 higheſt ere The beauty ſhould 
learn of me how to preſerve an everlaſt- 
ing bloom. To the afflifted T would ad- 
nunifter comfort, and zelaxation to the 


buſy: 2 4 
I dare promiſe myſelf you wi 


atteſt the truth of all 1 have advanced, 


there nd doubt but many will be de- 


firous of im 57 their acquaintance 
with me; and that I may not pe pght 
on, in Mort, 


too diſficilt, 1 will tell 
. * 10 hat * 

on mult Know, | hazy 
idleneſs and 75 1 3 2 25 3 
be welcomed, ata tolerably early hour, 
with decent good-humaur and gratitude. 
I muſt be attended in the great 7015 


culiarl F to me With 1 
* ety 


but I do not inſiſt upon finery; propri 
of appearance, and perfect neatneſs, is 
all I require; Y muſt at dinner be trea 


with a temperate, but cheerful focial 
meal ; both the neighbaurs and the poor 
ſhould be the better for me. Some time 
I muſt have tte · A- tete with my kind en- 
tertainers, and the reſt of my vibt ould 
be tpear in W 45 9 5 
ug lets ot Agreeabie people, in 1 
eo as I ſhall FE dictate 75 
in reading ſome few {elefed out of thoſe 
numberleſs books that are dedicated to 
me, and go by my name. A. name that, 
alas! as the world ſtands gt preſent, 
makes them oftener thrown, atide than 
taken up. As: thoſe converſations nd 
books aud be both well choſen 
ive ſome advice on that head may poſ- 
bly furmſh you with a future paper: 
thing 7 ſhall offer on my be- 
0 


Iy bh « 


SUNDAY, 
Ne XXXI. 
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Nox ee MENDOSOS AUSIM DEFENDERE MORES, 
% FALSAQUE FRO VITIIS ARMA TENERE METS. 


Ovis, 


CORRUPTED MANNERY 1 SHALL WE'ER DEFEND; 
NOR, FALSELY WITTY, FOR MY FAULTS CONTEND, 


THOUGH the fallibility of man's 
reaſon, and the narrowneſs of his 
knowledge, are very liberally confeſſed, 
the conduct of thoſe who ſo willing- 
admit the weakneſs of human nature, 
tems to diſcern that this acknowledg- 
2 is not altogether ſincere; at leaſt, 
t moſt make it with a tacit reſerve in 
favour of themſclves, and that with what- 
ever eaſe they give up the claim of their 
neighbours, are deſirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own 
condutt, and fromerror in their opinions. 
The certain and obſtinate oppoſition, 
which-we may obſerve made to cvnfuta · 
tion, however clear, and to reproof, how - 
ever tender, is an unduubted argument, 
that ſome dormant privilege is thought 
to be attacked; for as no man can loſe 
what he neither. poſſefles, nor imagines 
himſelf to poſſeſd, or be defrauded of that 
to which he has no right, it is, reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that thaſe who break out into 
fury at the ſofteſt contradiction, or the 
ighteſt cenſure, ſince they apparently 
conclude themſelves injured, muſt fancy 
ſome ancient immunity violated, or ſome 
natural prerogative invaded,  . To be 
miſtaken, if they thought themſelyes li- 
able to miſtake, could not be conſidered 
as either ſhamefulor wonderful, and they 
would not receive with ſo much emotion 
intelligence which, only informed them 
of what they knew before, nor ſtruggle 
with ſuch earneſtneſs againſt an attack 
that 4 —5 them of nothing to which 
themſelves entitled,  *%. 

lt is related of one of the phils ; 
that when au account was brought fum of 
his ſon's death, he received it only with 
this, refleftion—* I knew that my fon 
5 was mortal. He that is convinced of 
an error, if he had the fame knowledge 
his own weakneſs, would, inſtead of 

ining for artifices, and brooding ma- 
lignity, only regard fuch oyerſfi bis as 
the appen of humanity, aud paci- 
A fe a with _— that he had 


fornpwnmay ty bra tatlbybeng, 


Ex yningToN, 


If it be true that mokt of our paſſions 
are excited by the novelty of objects, there 


is little reaſon for doubting that to be 
conſidered as ſubject to fallacies of ra- 


tiocination,orimperfeftionof knowledge, 
r entirely 


is to a grpat part 
new; for it is impoſſible to fall into any 
company where there is not ſome regu- 
lar and eſtabliſhed ſubordination, wich- 
out finding rage and vehemence produced 
only by difference of ſentiments about 
things in which neither of the diſputants. 
have any other intereſt than what pro- 


ceeds from their mutual unwillingn@s to 


ive way to any opinion that may bri 

5 them the al ce of being 12 
I have heard of one, that, having ad- 
vanced ſame erroneous doctrines in phi- 
loſophy, refuſed to ſee the experiments by 
which they were confuted: and the ob. 
ſervation of every day will give new 
fs with how much induſtry ſubter-. 
n and evaſions are ſought to decline 
the preſſure of reũſtleſs ments, how 
often the ſtate of the queſtion is altered, 
how often the antagoniſt is wilfully. 


miſrepreſented, and in how much per- 


1 0p 5 ee we involved 
thoſe t ey to oppole, 7 
f all mortals, — 4. to have 
been more infected with this ſpecies of 
vanity than the race of writers, whoſe 
reputation arifing ſolely from their un- 
derſtanding, gives them a very delicate 
ſenſibility of any violence attempted an 
their literary honour. _ It is not un- 
pleaſing to remark with what folicitude 
men * acknowledged abilities will eg - 
deavout : to palliate abſurdities and re-- 


concile contradictions, only to obviate 


criticiſms to which all human perform- 
ances muſt ever be expoſed, and from 
which they can never ſuffer, but when 
they teach the world, by 3 vain and ri- 
diculous impatience, to think them of 
im ce. 

den whoſe warmth of fancy and 
haſte of 8 hus- 


e 


ſelf ſometimes expoſed to ridicule for 
having ſaid in one of his tragedies— 
I follow fate,- which, dues tbo fat purſue. 


That no man could at once follow and 
be followed, was, it may be thought, too 
plain to be long diſputed; and the truth 
is, that Dryden was apparently betrayed, 
into the blunder by the double, meaning 
of the word Fate, to which in the former 
part of the verſe he had annexed the idea 
of Fortune, and in the latter that of 
Death; fo that the ſenſe only was, though 
7 by Death, F will not refign my- 
ſelf to deſpair, but will follow Fort 
and ds and ſuffer what is 
is, however, was not co tely ex- 
preſſed; and Dryden heing determined 
not t give way to hrs crifticks, never 
confefſed that he had been ſurpriſed by 
an ambiguity; but finding luckily in 
Virgil an account of a man moving in a 
citele; with this exprefſion——* E: fe ſequet- 
© tf que fiigitque'=—" Here,” fays he, is 
„the paſſage in imitation of which I 
© Wrote the line that my eriticks were 
©. pleaſed to condemn as nonſenſe; not 
but I may ſometimes write nonſenſe, 
e FRY re not the fortune to 
© find it.“ 
- Every one ſees the folly of ſuch mean 
doubimgs to Eſcape the Pre of criti- 
eiſm nor is there a ſingle reader of this 
poet who would not have paid him greater 
3  veneration, had he ſhewn chi fciouſmeſs 
o enough of his own ſupenority to ſet ſuch 
bd TNuavils at defiance, and owned that he 
2 wmetimes ſlipped into errors by the tu- 


point 


1 Hult of his imagination, and the multi- 
ö | dude of his dess. 
"Tt is happy when this temper diſto- 


vers 5tflf only in little things, which 

may be right or wrong without any in- 

fluenee on the virtue or haphinefs of 

mankind. We may, with very little 

__  » Inquietude, ſer a man perſiſt in a pro- 

5 jet which he has found to be impracti- 

cable, live int an inconvenient houſe be- 

cauſe it "was contrived by himſelf, or 

wear coat of a particular cut in hopes 

k N to bring it into faſhion. 

eſt ate indeed follies, hut they are 

only follies; and, however wild or ridi- 
culdus, can very little affect others. 

-*\ But fuch pride, once indulged, too 

frequently-operates more import - 

ant abjefts, and inclines men not only 

to vindicate' their errors, hit cheir vices; 

"to perſiſt in practices which their own 

| b fe condemn, only left they ſhould 
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ſeem to feel reproaches, or be made 
wiſer by the advice of others ; or to ſearch 
for ſophiſms tending to the canfuſion of 
alt principles, a + evacuation of all 
duties, that they may not 1 act 
what they art not able te defend. 

Let every man who finds vanity ſo 
far predominant as to betray. him to the 
* of this laſt degree of, corruption 
be wich, 


e a moment to 22 hich, 
the conſequences. of hi 
te 5s about to eee ee 
which he knows himfelf not led at furft, 
by reaſon, but impelled by the-yiolence 
of defire, furprized by the fudderinefs of 
bon, or ſeduced by the ſoft ap- 
ches of temptation, and by 8 
ceptible gradaticg af goitt. Let 
conficter, "what be is golng to commit, 
forcing his u ding to patro- 
niſe thoſe appetites which it is it's chief 
buſineſs to Mace and reform. "us 
Tue cauſe of virtue requires ſo hittle 
art to defend jt, and good and evil, 
when - have 8 25 are ſo 
eaſi nguiſhed, ſuch 2 9905 
Forts gain. profelytes. to Ir y. 
not have their fallacies power to decerve 
any but thoſe whoſe defies haveclouded 
their diſcernment. All that the beft fa- 
culties thus empl can orm is, 
to *perſuade RL: SES man is 
hopeleſs whom they only thought vi- 
cious, that corruption tas paſſed from 
his manners to Nis /prineiplesy that al! 
endeavours for his recovery are without 
& of ſucceſs, and that nothing re- 
mains but to avoid i infeftious, or 
hunt him doven as — 4 8 | 
But if it be ſuppoſed that he may im- 
poſe on his audience by partial repre- 
— df conſequences, intricate de- 


lexed 


aving 


ductions of remote cauſes, or 
combinations of ideas, hic 
various relations appear different 
viewed on different des; that he wy 
imes puzzle the weak. and well- 
ing, now and. then ſeduce, by 
the aumiratbn of e abilities, a young 
mind Bl flvQtuatifig in unſettled no- 
tons, and neither fortiſied by. inftruc- 
tion, not enlightened hy experience * 
what muſt he the event of ſuch a 8 
A man cannot rend all his Hife in fro- 
lick: age, or dlteafe, or ſolitude, will 
bring ſome hours of ſerious confider; 
tion z and it will then afford no comfo 
to think that he has extended. the do- 
minion of vice, that he has Ioaded him - 


ſelf with the crimes of others, und can 
never 
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never know the eftent of his o wick - 
edneſs, or make reparation for the miſ- 
chief that he has cuuſtd. There is cot, 
perhaps in all the ftores of ideal angwith, 
a thought more painful than the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having corrup- 
vitiating principles, of bavi 


tion ving 
not drawn from the paths of 
virtue; but blocked up the way by which 


they ſhould return, of having blinded 
them to 1 but the paint of 
call —— rece of the Gaee, 
but ing voice of the 


by long wiſhing for demonſtrative ur- 
guments, chey at laſt bring themſelves 
to fancy that they” have found them. 
They ate then at the uttermoſt verge of 
wickedneſs, and may die without hayin 

t hghtrekindled in their winds watch 


extinguiſhed, '  * 
The men who can be charged with 
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abilities or virtue, are generally moſt _ 


ready. to allow them: for, nat ti dwell 
on thungs of ſolemn and awful conſi - 
deration, the humility of conſeſſora, the 
tears of ſaints, and the dying temors of 

s eminent for piety and innocence, 
it is well known that Cæſar wrote an 
account of the errors committed hy hin 


in his wars of Gaul; and that Ii 
crates, whoſe name is perhaps in- cao 
nal eſtimation greater dun Ces, 
warned poſterity againſt a miſtake into 
which he had fallen. So much,” Gays: 
Calfus, Ne c- 
; Are 3 

cious that he has enough remaining 
* rt his character. 

As all error is meanneſi, it is incum- 
bent on every man who confults his own 
dignity, to netraft it as ſoon as he dis- 
covers it, without fearing apy cenſure 
much gs that of his own mind. As juf- 
dice ee MT rfoates be . 

ired, it is the duty of lim who has * 
athers by bad practices, qr Nalſe 
notions, to endeavour that ſuck s have 
adopted his errors ſhould know his re- 
jon, and that thoſe who have len 


vice by hi „Mquld by bis c- 
ere my” 


7 4 
” 


"047% #4 date, Ty,ens aN ixuon, | By 
"ay &y pacipary iu, Hr et, und Au- | ws 

- *Iaofa: Ni Nr xdbocer duly. Perus... big 

or ALL THE-WORS THAT £0AD THE MORTAL STATE, » 7 1 
 WRATE'ER THY YORTION, MILDLY MEET THY FATE; FF 

11] 4 BUT ZASE * AR T ROD CAN'S Tooanpm—— ELtnINsTQN. X C 2 

OO lege a part of human life paſſes exemption from the ſenbilities of neh- 
DR ER lightened mortals, and who-proclanned 


deſires, that one of the principal topicks 
of moral inſtruction is # wpan of toning 
calamities. And* fuck js the certaipty 
of evil, that it js the duty of every man 
to furniſh his mind with thoſe principles 
that may enable him to act under it 
with decency and propriety. 

The ſect of ancient philoſophers that 
boaſted to have carried this -neceflany 
ſcience to the higheſt perfection, were 
the Sticks, or ſchalart of Zeno, whoſe 
wild enthuſiaſtic virtue pretended to an 


: 0 0 
14 0 219 2 N Tit 


themſelves exalted, by the doctrineß gf 
their ſect, above the reach of thoſt mi- 
ſeries which.embitter life to the reſt'pf 


the world. They therefore | 
pain, . loſs of friends, exile; 7 
violent death, from the catalogue 
evils ; and paſſed, in their haughty Ryle; 
4 kind of itreverſible decree, by Which 
forbade them to be any 
longer.among "the objects of terror of 
anxiety, or to give any diſtutbance to 
the Rp e man,” 


1 


| dene z. 1 
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: 
\ filly: dbferved ; for though one ef che 


more. xeſalute, when he was tortured by 


Violent diſeaſe, cried out, that let pain 
1 — him to its utmoſt 21075 it ſhould 


ever force him to conſider it as other ' 


than indifferent and neutral: yt All had 
not ſtubbornneſs to hold out againſt their 


„ ſales; for a weaker pupil of Teno is 
b . . ed, in the an- 
ulſk of the gout, that be now found 
Fals to be an evil. 

It may however be queſtioned, whether 
. (theſe philoſophers can be very properly 
numbered among the teachers of pa- 
if pain be not an evil, there 
ems no inſtruction requiſite how it 
may be borne; and e when pony 

endeavour to arm their followers wit 
»; Arguments. againſt it, they may be 

tequght to have given up their 2 po- 
„ fition.;,, But ſuch inconſiſtencies are to 
be expected from the greateſt under- 
1 ſtandings, when they endeavour to grow 


eminent by ſin ity, and employ their 
ſtrength in eſtabliſhing opinions oppo- 
ſite 0 nature. 4 


he controverſy about the reality of 
external evils is now at an end. That 
: c fe. has many miſeries, and that thoſe 
in . are, ſometimes at leaſt, equal to 
All che powers of fortitude, is now: uni- 
verſally confefſed; and therefore it is 
y uſeful to conſider not only how we ma 
eſcape them, but by what means thoſe 
Which either the accidents of affairs or 
the infirmities of nature, muſt bring up- 
on us, may be mitigated and lightened, 
and how. we may make thoſe hours Jeſs 
., wretched, which the condition of our 


»! ptrlent. exiſtence will not allow to be 


„Very, happy. 


1:5 {The cure for the greateſt part of hu- 


man miſeries 18 not radical, but palli- 
ative Infelicuy is involved in corpo- 
real nature, and interwoven with our 


being; all attempts therefore to decline 


it wholly are uſeleſs and vain: the ar- 
mies of pain ſend their arrows againſt us 
on every ſide, the choice is only between 
thoſe which are more or leſs 5 or 


tingec with poſſon of greater or leſs ma- 


lignity; and the ſtrongeſt armour which 

reaſon can ſupply will only blunt their 

points, but cannot rept them. 
The great remedy which Heaven has 


nt in our hangs is patience; by which, 


. Lough we eannorlefſen the torments of 


he body, we can in a great meaſure pre- 


ee the peace of the mind, and all 


"This ciel was, 1 think; nor unter- 


in regretting 


futter only the natural and genuine force 


of an evil; without he ing it's acri - 
mony, or prolonging” 's effestss. 
ere is indeed nothing more unſuit « 
able to the nature of ma in any cula- 
naſty than rage and turbulence, which 


out examining whether they are not 
_ ſometimes we pris are ut lea always 
offerifive, and maine others rather to 


hate and deſpiſe man to pity and afſiſt 
us. If whatwe ſuffer has been brought 
upon us by ourſelves, it iu ob ſervec 
an ancient that patience is emi- 
nefitly our duty, fince ho ohe out be 
angry at feeling that which he has de- 
enn YEE 
Len iter ex mevito guidęvid pariare ferendumeft. 
Let pain deſe y d Without complaint be Borne, 


And ſurely, if we ar conſcious chat we 
haye not cotitriButed 0 bur own' ſuf- 
ferings, if puniſfiment falls upon inno- 
cence, or diſappointment happens to in- 
duſtry and prudence, Patience, whether 
more neceſſary or nden 1 mach | eafer, 
ſince our pair) is then without aggrüva- 
tion, and we hae nee the bitterneſs of 
remorſe to add to che *ifperity er wic 
eee eee eee 
* In choſe evils nch are allottell to us 
by Providence, och us Jformiity,' pri- 
vation of any of the ſenſes, or old age, 


it is always to be remembered,” chat im- 


tierice can have nd preſent efrct, but 
F We us of the low which 
our condition admits,” by Urivinng away 
from us thoſe by whoſe tonverfarion or 
advice we might be amvfed'or helped; 
and that with regard t6 faturity it yet 
leſs to be jultiged, fine,” without Tel. 
ching the pain, it cuts off the hope of 
that =. which he by hom it is in- 
flifted will confer upon them that bear 
it Well. « 4.4 f 1411 £3 „ 2 1 . : 
Id all evils” which 2dmit à remedy 
impatience is to be ayoideq, becauſe it 
waltes that time and attention in com- 
plaints, that, N applied, nulght 
remove the cauſe. Turenne, among 
acknowledgments which he uſed to pa 
in cuhverſation to tRexymemety of thoſe 
by whom he had been inſtructed in the 
art of wap, mentioned one with honour, 
who tzught him not to ſpend his time 
any miſtake which he had 
made, but to ſet himſelf immediately 
and VMgeroufly to rupatr i... 

Putienet and ſubmiſnon are very tare - 


"Folly toe dftinguithod doe vod 
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and. indelehte. | We. are. not to repine, 
2 may lawfully ftruggle; for the 

ines of life, like the neceſſities of 
mature, are calls to labour and exerciſes 
of. diligence. When we feel any preſ- 
ſues of dultreſs, we are not to conclude 


that we can, only obey the will of Hea - 


. Ven. by-languiſhing, under it, any more 


: 


* 


1 


* 


2 
o 


-. 


1 


2 


: 


(x 


o 


+ þ 
. 


be ens 
ſhbqould think 
to the mauthful. privileges of irreſiſtible 


1 


utmo 


than when we perceive the pain of thirſt 
we art to me that water is prohibit- 
ed. Ot © it never can be cer- 

mly; known whether, as proceeding 


tainhy 
from the hand of God, it is an act of 


favodr or of puniſhment: but fince all 
the ordinary diſpenſations of providence 
are to be interpreted according to the ge- 
neral analogy of things, we may con- 
clude that we have a right to remove 
one inconvenience s well as another; 
that we are only to take care leſt we pur- 


Chaſe eaſe, with guilt; and that our 


Maker's purpoſe, whether of reward 
or ſevexity, will be anſwered by the la- 
23 he lays us under the neceſ- 
ſity o ing. Ke 

Ibis duty 172 difficult in any 
ſtate than in diſeaſes intenſely pain- 
ful, which may indeed ſuffer ſuch exa- 
_cerbations as ſeem to ſtrain the powers of 
life to their utmoſt ſtretch, and leave 


very little of the attention vacant to pre- 


cept. ox reproof. In this ſtate the na- 
ture of man requires ſome indulgence, 
and every extravagance but impiety may 
forgiven him. Yet, leſt we 
ourſelves too ſoon entitled 


miſery, W to reflect, that the 
anguiſh Which human wit can 
contrive, or human malice can inflict, 
has been borne with conſtancy; and that 
if the pains of diſsaſe be, as I believe 


they. are, ſometimes 


in their own nature ſhorter, the vital 
frame is quickly. broken, or the union 
between foul and body is for a time ſu- 
ſpended by inſenſtbility, and we ſoon 
veaſe to our maladies when they 


| ter than thoſe - 
, of artificial torture, they are therefore 


once become too yielent to be borne. I 


think there is ſome reaſon for queſtiqn= 


ing whether the body and mind are not 


ſo proportioned, that the one can bear 


2b that tan de e on the other, 


whether virtue cannot ſtand it's ground 
as long us life, and whether à ſoul well 

incipled will not be ſeparated Tooner 
than, ſubdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly: 
our paſkons, ſuch as diminution of for- 
tune, loſs of friends, or declenſion of 
character, the chief danger of unpatience 
is upon the firſt attack, and many ex 
dients haye been contrived, bywhich the 
blow may be broken. Of theſe the moſt 
general er is, not to take pleaſure 
in any t 


ing of which it is not in our 


ens to ſecure the poſſeſſion to ourſelves. 


s counſel, when we conſider the en- 
joyment of any terreſtrial advan 2s 
oppoſite to a conſtant and habitual fsli- 
citude for future felicity, is undoubtedly 


juſt, and delivered by that authority 


which cannot be diſputed; but in any 
other ſenſe, is it not like advice not to 
walk left we ſhould ſtumble, or not to 
ſee leſt our eyes ſhould. light upon de- 
formity 7. It ſeems to me reaſonable. to 
enjoy bleſſings with confidence, as well 
as to ref em with fabmiſfon;” aud 
to hope For the continuance- of 

which we poſſeſs without inſolence os vo- 


luptuouſneſs, as. for the reſtitution. of | 


that which we loſe without deſpandency 
or murmurs. | 


The chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs 


anguiſh of impatience muſt ariſe from 


frequent refleftion on the wiſdom and 


pron of the God of nature, in whole. 
nd 


s are riches and poverty, honour 
and diſgrace, pleaſure and pain, and life. 
and pan A ſettled conviction of the 
tendency of every thing to our good, and 
of the poſſibility of turning miieries into 
happineſs, by 2 them right- 
. will incline us to b&/7 
the Lord, whether be gie ir take 
aW4y. , 


de XXX. TUESDAY; JULY 16, 1756; 


mJ op 
* * 


2. +: * 
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be Wen CAKET ALTEANA EEQUIE DURABILE NON ter. 


Ovry. 


* ALTERNATE REST AND LAROUR LONG ENDURE. 


N. che early ages of the world, as is 


well known to thoſe who are verſed 
In ancient traditions, when innocence was 


60 
ee 4 
ſl 


* 


kw, Y l Io 
8 
7 _ * 
4 wi * : & _ * 
1 25 


yet untainted, and ſimplicity unadulte- 
ppy in the enjoy- 


rated, mankind was ha 
ment of contiaual pleature, and conftapt 


| plenty, 


the name of - 


* 


| 
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plenty, under the protection of Reſt; a 
divinity, who required of her wor- 

ippers neither altars nor ſacrifices, and 
whoſe rites were only performed by pro- 
firations upon turfs of flowers in ſhades 
of jaſmine and myrtle, or by dances on 


the banks of rivers flowing with mix 


und nectar. 

Under this eaſy government the firſt 
generations breathed the fragrance of per- 
petual ſpring, eat the fruits which, wrth- 
aut cultare, fell ripe into their hands, 
und ſlept under bowers arched by nature, 
with the birds ſinging over their heads, 
vnd the beaſts ſporting about them. But 

degrees they to Joſe their ori- 
— integrity; each, though there was 
more then enough for all, was defirons 
of appropriating part to himſelf. Then 
entered violence and fraud, and theft 
and rupine. - Soon after pride and e 
broke mto the world, and brought wi 
them a new ſtandard of wealth; for men, 
who till then thought themſelves rich 
when they wanted nothing, now rate! 
their demands, not by the calls of nature, 
but by the plen others; and be 
to conſidert ves as poor, when t 
beheld their own poſlefſions exceeded 
thoſe of their neighbours. Now only one 
could be happy, becauſe only one could 
have moſt, and that one was always in 
danper, left the fame arts by which he 
had ſupylanted others ſhould be praftiſed 
upon hnnſelf. 2 

Amidſt the prevalence of this corrup- 
tion, the ſtate of the earth was changed ; 
the wes dwided into ſeaſons ; part 
cf nd became barten, and the 
reit yielded only berries, acorns, and 
berbs. The ſummer and auturan indeed 
furuiſhed a coarſe and inclegant ſuffici- 
ency, but winter was without any vehef; 
Famine, wich a thowfand diſeaſes, which 
the mclemency of the air invited into the 
vppet regions, madehavock among men, 
and there appeared tobe danger left they 
Mould be deſtroyed before they were re- 
formed. : 

Fo oppoſe the devaſtations of Famine, 
ho ſcattered the ground every where 

. with cancaſes, Labour cee down upon 
earth. Labour was the fon of Neceſſi- 
ty, che nurſeling of Hope, aud the pupil 
of: Art; he had the {trength of his mo- 
ther, the ſpirit of his nurte, and the dex- 
terity of his governeſs. His face was 
wrinkled with the wind, and fart. 
with the ſun; he had che implements of 

Ke * 


turned up the carth; in the other he had 
the tools of architecture, and raiſed walls 
and towers at his pleaſure. He called 
out with à rough vice Mortals | fog 
gere che power to hem you are con- 


an 

impotent and deceitful efs, who 
tan neither protect nor relieve you, but 
reſigns you to the firſt attacks of either 
* Famine or © Difeale, and ſuffers her 
* ſhades to be invaded enemy, 
and deftroyed R v4 
Awake therefore to the call of Labour. 
© T will teach you tofemedy the ſterility 
of the earth, and the ſeverity of the R: 
ri | ſummer to find - 
© fons for che winter; I will force the 
* waters to give you their fiſh, the air | 
it's fowls, and theforeſtit's beaſts; 1 
„Mill teach you to the bowels of 
© the earth, and bring out from the ca- 
« yerns of the mountains metals which 
* ſhall give ſtrength to your kands, and 
© ſecuritytoyour bodies, by which you 
may be covered from the affitults of 
© the fiercelt beaſts, and with which you 
© ſhallfell the oak, and divide rocks, and 
< ſubje& all nature to your uſe and plea- 
fſute. . ; 

Encouraged by this Cent u. 
tation, the inhabitants of che globe con- 
ſidered Labour ns their ogl Bind: and 
haſted to his command. He led them 
out to the fields and mountains, and 
ſhewed them how to pen mines; to level 
hills, to drain and change the 
courſe of rivers.” The face of things was 
immediately "transformed; the land was 
covered” with towns und villages, en- 
compaſſed with helds of corn and plan- 
tations of fruit trees; and nothing was 
ſeen but heaps of grain and baſkets of 
fruit, full tables, | and” crowded: fore. 
honſes. 9235 Pegs ff 

Thus Labour ant his followers added 


hour new F rim ng their con- 


queſts, and ſaw Famine gradually di” 


poſſeſſed of his daminions; ell at lat, 
amidſt their Tollity and triumph, they 
were depreſſed amazed by the ap- 
wo of Laffitude, who was known by 


er funk eyes, and deſected countenance. 
She came forward trembling and groan- 
ing: at every groan the + E 


Woſc that 


= l . E 
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their nerves ſlack ened, their hands ſhook, 
and the inſtruments of Labour fell from 
their graſp. 
Shockedwithithiabprridphantomgthey 
reflected with regret on their eaſy com- 
pliance with the ſolicitations of Labour, 
and began to wiſh, again for the golden 
hours which they remembered to have 
paſſed under the reign. of Reſt, whom 
they reſolved again ta viſit, and to whonr 
they intended to dedicate the remain- 
1 of their lives. Reſt had not 
the world; they quickly found her ; 
and, ta atone for their former defertion, 
invited. her to the, enjoyment of. thoſe 
3 which Labouy had procured 
| Reſt therefore took leave of the groyes 
and. vallies, which ſhe had hitherto in- 
tabited, and entered. into ol 
poſed herſelf in alcoves, and ſlumbered 
the winter upon beds of down, and 
the fummer in artificial grottos with cai- 
cadres playing befor} her. There was 
indeed always fjamething wanting to 
ete her. fclicity, and ſhe cou ne- 
_ ver. hull her returning fugitives to that 
ſerenity which . —— before. their 


engagements with Labour: nor was her 


dominion entirely without controul, for 
ſhe was obliged to ſhare it with Luxury, 
though; ſhe always looked upon her as 
a falle friend, by whom her influence 
was in reality d. while it ſeemed 
to be promoted. 
The twa foft affociates, however, 
reigned for ſome time without viſible diſ- 
agreement, fill at laſt Luxury betrayed 
ber charge, and let in Diſeaſe to ſeize up- 
on her worthy . Reſt then flew away, 
and left the to the uſurpers; who 
PE their arts to fortify them- 

ves in poſſeſſion, and to ftrength- 
en the intereſt of each other. 

Reſt had not always the fame enemy: 
in ſome places the eſcaped the incurſions 
of Dileaſe;/but had her refdence invad- 

by a more ſlow and fubtle- intruder, 

very frequently, hen every thing 
was compoſed and quiet; when there 
was neither pain within, nor danger with- 
outz when e flower was in bloom, 
and evety gale freighted with perfumes; 
Satiety would enter with a langviſhi 
and repining look, and throw herſelf 
upon. the. couch, placed and adorned 


* - 4 ? 
HO 90.5 


on 


* 


for the accommodation of Reſt. No 
ſooner Was ſhe __ than a general 
gloom ſpread itſelf on every fide, the 
groves — — loft heir verdure, 
and their inhabitants deſiſted from their 
melody, the breeze. funk in ſighs, and 
the ficavers contracted thew leaves, and 
ſhut up their odours. Nothing was ſeem- 
on every ſide but multitudes wandering; 
about knew not winther, in queſt 
they knew not of what; no voice was; 


heard but of complaints that menticned- 


na pain, and murmurs that could: tell 
of no mis fortune. „ 
followers again began to treat her with 
contempt z ſome of them united them 
ſelves more cloſely to Luxury, who pro- 
miſed by her arts to drive Satiety away 
and athers, that wert more-wiſe; or 

more fortitude, went back again to La- 
bour, by whom they were indeed pro- 


tected from Satiety, but wielivered up in 


time to Laſſitude, and forced by her to 
the bowers of, Reſt. No 
Thus Reſt and Labour cqually per- 
ceived: their reign of ſhort duration and 
uncertain. tenure, and their empire: la- 
ble to inroad from thoſe who were Aike 
enemies to hh. They cach found their 
ſubjects unfaithful, and ready to deſert 
them upon every opportunity. Labour 
ſaw the riches which he had given 1. 
ways carried away as an offering to.Reit, / 
Ps Reſt found 1 . votaries in - 
igence flying from her to beg help of 
Labour, They, therefore, at luſt de- 
termined. v an interview, in which 
they agreed to divide the world beten 
then; and govern it alternately, allot- 
ting the dominion of the day to one, 
that of the night to che other; und 


promiſed to guard the. frontiers of each 


other; ſo that, whenever hoſtilitirs were) 
attempted, Satiety ſhould be intercepted 
by Labour, and Laſſitude by 


Reſt. Thus the ancient quarrel was ap- 


4; and as hatred is often facceeded! 
it's contrary, Reſt afterwards" be- 


came pregnant by Labour, and was de- 
livered of Healet ; a benevolent goddeſs, 


who con ſolidated the union of ber pa- 


rents, and contributed to the regular vi- 


ciſſitudes of their reign; by —— — 


gifts to thoſe only who ſhared their lives in 
uit proportions eftandLabour, / 
> e799 15 Arc K a 0 n 
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Ne XXXIV. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1750. 


—— ON SINE YANO 


AURARUM ET SILVS LE — 


Hor, 


ALAN p WITH EY'RY RISING GALE, 


IN KVA WOOD, IN EV'RY VALE» 


Have been cenſured for having hi- 
therto dodicated fo few of my ſpecu- 


| lations to the lad es; and indeed the mo- 


raliſt whoſe inſtructions are accommo- 
dated only to one half of the human 
ſpecies, muſt be confeſſed not ſufficiently 
to have extended his views. Vet, it is 
to be conſidered, that maſculine duties 
afford more room for counſels and ob- 
ſervations, as they are leſs uniform, and 
connected with things more ſubject to 
viciflitude and accident; we therefore find 
that, in philoſophical diſcourſes which 
teach by precept, or hiſtorical narratives 


that initru&t by example, the peculiar: 
virtues or faults of women fil} but a 


ſmall part; perhaps generally too ſmall; 
for ſo Sock 25 hy Food Sk happineſs 
is in their hands, and theiffgnfluence is 
ſo great upon our earlieſt years, that the 
univerſal intereſt of the world requires 
them to be well inſtructed in their pro- 
vince; nar can it be thought proper, that 
the qualities by which ſo much pain or 
pleature may be given, ſhould be left to 
the direction of chance. 
I have, therefore, ho moi 22 a 
lace in m toa letter, which, per- 
1 2 uſeleſs to — 
whoſe chief ambition is to pleaſe, as it 
thews how certainly the end is miſſed by 
abſurd and injudicious endeavours at 
diſtinction. | | 


TO THE KRAMBLER, 
$817, | 


Am a young gentleman at my own 
] diſpoſal, wi 1 eſtate ; 
and having paſled throngh the commen 
forms of education, ſpent ſome time in 
foreipn countrics, made myſelf diſ- 
tingu:ſhed ſince my return in the polit - 
et company, I am now arrived at that 
part of life in which every man is ex- 
pected to ſettle, and provide for the con- 


tinuation of his lineage. I withſtood _ 


for ſome time the ſolicitations and remon - 


frances of my aunts and uncles, but at laſt 


EL PHINSTON» | 


was perſnaded to vifit Anthea, an heireſs, 
whoſe land lies contiguous to mine, and 
whoſe birth and beauty are without ob- 
jection. Our friends declared that we 
were born for each other, all thoſe on both 
fides who had no intereſt in hindering our 
union contributed to promote it, and 
were e to hurry us into matri- 
mony, before we had an opportunity of 
knowing one another. I was, however, 
too old to be given away without my 
own. conſent; and having happened to 
pick-up an opinion which to many of my 
relations ſeemed extremely odd, that a 
man might be unh with à large 
eſtate, determined Aer. a nearer 
knowledge of the perſon with whom I: 
was to paſs the remainder of my time. 
To protract the courtſhip was by no 
means diſhcult, for Anthea had a won- 
dertul facility ef evading queſtions which 
I ſeldom repeated, and of barring ap- 
proaches which I had no great eagernefs 
to preſs. 2 ; 
Thus the time paſſed away in viſits 
and, civilities, without- any ardent pro- 
feiſtons of love, or formal offers of ſettle< 
ments. I often attended her to publick 
laces; in Which, as is well known, all be- 
—— is ſo much regulated by cuſtum, 
that very little inſight can be gained into 
the private character, and therefore I was 
not yet able to inform my ſelf of her hu 
mour and inclinations. 
At laſt I ventured to to her ta 
make one of a ſmall party, and ſpend a 
day in viewing a ſeat and gardens a few 
miles diſtant; and having, upon her com- 
iance, collected the reli of the company, 
brought at the hoaura coach which I lad 
borrowed from an acquaintance, havin 
delayed to buy one myſelf, till 1 o 
have an opportunity of taking the lady's 
opinion for whoſe uſe it was intended. 
nthea camedawn, hut as ſhe was ge 
to ſtep into the coach, ſtazted back wi 
at appearance of terror, and told us that 
4 7 not enter, for the ſhocking co- 


lour of the lining had ſo much or 
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6f the mourning- coach in which the 
followed Her àunt's funeral three years 
before, that ſhe mould never have her 
dear aunt out of her head. 
I knew that it was not for lovers to 
witk their miftrefſes;- I therefore 
ſent back tit cbach, and got affother 
more gay: Into this we all entered, the 
coachiman n to drive, and we wete 
amuſing ourſelves' with the expeckation 
of what we ibid ſee, when, upon 4 
ſmall inclihatiar'of the carriage, Anthea 
ſcreamed qut, that we were overthrown. 
We were ovfiged"to fix all out attention 
upon her, which he took care to Keep, ui 
by renewing her outcries, arevery co 
ere we had'occafion to turyi: at inter- 
vals ſhe enteftained uy with fłecful com- 
plaints of the yticaſinefs._ of the coach, 
and obliged me to call ſeveral times on 
the coachman” to take care. ard” 4710 
without jofting. The poor fellow en- 
deavoured to pleaſe, us, and therefore 
moved very fly, till Anthea found out 
that this pace would only keep us longer 
on the ſtones, and deſired that * would 
order him temake more ſht&ed. - 
ped his horſes; the coach jolted bs 


Anthea very 9s yr ey 6h told us how: 
one of -- 


much ſhe repented/that ſhe 
our companye 


At laſt we got into the ſtnooti roud, 


and began to think our dimeultles at 


an end, hen on fudden, Anthea ſaw 
2 brook before · us, which ſhe could not 
venture to-pals,'. We were, - therefore; 
obliged to licht, that we might- walk 
over the bridge but en we came to it, 
we found it fo narrow” that Anthes 
content, after-long conſultation, to call 
the coach back; and with -inrtumerable 
precautions, terrors, and lamentations, 
croſſed the brook. 


It was mecellary: after this delüy to 


amend our pace, and directions wer he- 
cordingly given to the conchman, when 
Anthea informed us, chat it was com- 
mon for the- Axle to Steh fire with a 
quick motion, and of me to loo 
out every minute leſt we ſhould all be con - 
ſumed. I was forced to obey, and 
her from time to time the moſt ſolemn 
declarations that all was fafe, and- that I 
2 we ſhould reach the place without 
lo wg our lives either by fire or water. 
us we paſſed on over ways ſoft and 
hard, with more or with leſs ſpeed; but 
always with new viciſſitudes of anxiety. 
If the ground was hard, we were jolted; 


"kxppendd to atfot# She mad 


tadle; an6ther ſti was 


- he-conid not imagme 


if ſoft, we were ſinking. Tf we went 
faſt, we ſllould be overturned; if lowly, 
we ſhould never reach the place. 
Jength ſhe ſaw ſornething which ſhe called 
2 cloud, and began to conhder_ that at 
that time of the year it frequently thun- 
dered. This ſcemed to be the capital 
88 for after that be i was ſuf. 
| to moye on; and no danger 
thought too dreadkul to be encountered, 
8 the could get into a houſe be> 
re the thunder, 
| 52 dut e 2 ſſed 
in dangers, and cares, and fears, and con- 
ſdtations, 8 of facies 
in the mire, forced to all the might 
on a heath, drowned 5 or wwe 
with lightning; and no ſooner bad a 
kair-breadthefcape ſet vs free from one 
calamity, but we were threatened wi 


Sr.. 1 N r 
we intended to regale py 
propoſed to Anthea the choice of a great 
number of diſhes, which the place, be- 
ing well provided for entertainment, 
ſome ob- 
jection to every thing that was offered; 


one thing ſhe-hated-at chat - time of the 


year; amber ſ could net bear ſince 
ſhe had ſeen it ſpoiled at Lady Feedwell's 
Rs they could 
not dreft at tits houſe; ind another ſhe 
could not touch without French ſauce. 
At laſt ſhe fixed her mi 
but there 'was no ſalmon in the houſe. 
It was however procured with greaif ex- 

ifon; 'abd when it came to the 

found that her fright hat taken 


her ſtomach, which indeed ſhe thought 


no great loſs; for the coulct never habe 
that avy thing xt an tm could be-olegaly 
t. k " > . 1 y * — 


Dinner was now ver, and the cm- 
y propoſed, for I wal! no paſt the 

on of mak ing overtures, that we 
ſhould purſue our original deſign of viſit 
ing the garde. Amnthes detiared that 
wheat plcafore, we 
expected froti the fight of a ſe can 
wees. and a htthe grave}, and U 
2 of clear water; that ſor bes 
part ſhe hated walking till the cooFof 
the evening, and thought it very key 
to rainz and again wiſhed that ſhe had 
ſtaid at home. We therire-onciled our - 
ſelves to our diſappointment, and begun 
to talk on common ſubjects, when An- 
thea told us that, ſince e camo to fee 
gardens, ſhe would not hinder our ſatis- 
L faction. 


upon ſalmon, 


” 
- 
— ——— — > on brow 
. 
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faction. We all roſe, and walked through 


the incloſures for ſome time, with no 
ther trouble than the neceſſity of yy 
Ing leſt a frog ſhould hop acroſs the wa 

whith Anthea told us would eertain y 


Kill her, if ſhe ſhould ha 7 to ſee him. 


Progs, as it fell out, chere were none 
but when we were within a furlong of 


the gardens, Anthea faw ſome ſheep, and 


heard the wether clink his bell, which 
ſhe e was certain was not hung upon him 

nothing, and therefore no aſſurances 
nor mrs. ſhould prevail upon her to 
go 4 op farther; ſhe was ſorry to diſ- 


2 polnt ts company, but” Her life was 


to her than ceremony. 
We came back to the inn; and An- 
ea now diſcovered that there was no 
me to be loft in returning, for the night 
would come'upon us, and a thouſand 
misfortunes might happen in the dark. 


The horſes were immediately harneſſed; 


and Anthea, having wondered what could 


ſeduce her to ſtay ſo long, was eager to 


A 


ſet out. But we had now a new ferns 
of terrour; every man we ſaw was a rob - 

r, and we were ordered ſometimes. to 
drive hard, leſt a traveller whom we ſaw 
behind ſhould overtake us; and ſome- 
times to ſtop, leſt we ſhould come up to 
him who was pling, þ befare us. She 


alarmed many an honeſt 
him to ſpare her life 43/5 bo by 


e coach, and drew me into fifteen 
1 FO who encreaſed her 
t. indly Ropping to en * 
whether hey could # y At 
toy came home; and ſhe told Ty * 
Fay hen next 11 what a pleaſant ride ſhe 


5 8 I need not enquire of 
2 . what deduchons may be made from 
this narrative, nor what happineſs can 
ariſe from the ſociety of that woman who 
miſtakes cowardice for ele nce, and 
imagines all delicacy to ea in 
ing to be pleaſed. 

I am, &c. 
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F FROM lane delayed the 
rformance of the promiſe, by 

which'y you gave us reaſon to _ 

another paper upon Matrimony, 

Line you deſirous of — ore x 

terials than your own experience, or ob- 

ſervation, can ſupply; and I ſhall there- 

fore lay candidly before you an account 


of my own into the conjugal 


por was about eight and twenty years 
old, when, having tried the diverſions 
of the town till I began to be weary, and 


being awakened into attention to more 


fNrious buſineſs by the failure of an at- 
to whom L had implicitiy truſted 
the conduct of my ſortune, I reſolved 


t thke my eſtate into my on care, and 


methodiſe my whole life ac to the 
frifteſt rules of economical ce. 
In purſuance of this ſchetae, I took 


| re vfmy ee dvar, who diſiiled 


* N , by” » > * 
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me with numberleſs jeſts upon = new 
ſyſtemz having firſt endeavoured to di- 
vert me from a d ſo-little worthy 
of a man of wit, by ridiculous accounts 
of the ignoraneeand ruſticity into which 
many had funk in their retirement, after 
having -diftinguiſhed themſelves in ta- 
verns and playhouſes, and given hopes 
of riſing to uncommon emmence "among 
the gay part of mankind. 
"When I came ſirſt into the country, 
which by a not uncommon 
re heirs, I had never ſeen 
* death of my Ac I fornd 
in ſuch con on, that bein 
ina gs an practice in buſineſs, I 
had great difficulties to encounter in diſ- 
entangling the perplexities of my circum- 
ſtances; they however gave — 50 eo dili- 
gem application, and I perce! 
advantage of keeping my ovn accounts 


SIA very much overbalance- the time 
which they could tequlre.— 

I had nov viſited my tenants, ſu 
ed my land, and reparred the old 
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which for ſome years had been running 
to decay, Theſe proofs of pecuniary 
wiſdom n to recommend me, as 2 
ſober, . judicious, _ thriving gentleman, 
to all my graver neighbours of the coun- 
try, who never failed to celebrate m 
management in oppolition, to Thliftlefs 
and Latferwit, two ſmart fellows, who 
had eſtates in the ſame part of the king- 
dom, which they viſited now and then 
in a frolick, to take up their rents be- 
forehand, debauch a milk-maid, make a 
eaſt for the village, and tell ſtories of 
their own jntrigues, and then rode poſt 
back to town to ſpend their money. 

It was doubtful however for ſome 
time, whether I ſhould be able to hold 
my reſolution; but a ſhort perſeverance 
removed all fuſpicions, I roſe every day 
in reputation by the decency of my con- 
verſation, and the regularity of my con- 
duct, and was mentioned with great re- 
gard at the aſſizes, as a man very fit to 

ut in commiſſion for the peace. 

Durin the confuſion of my affairs, 
and the aily neceſſity of viſiting farms, 
ad;uſting contracts, Wy G, and 
ſuperintendin irs, I found very 
little vacuity r and therefore 
had not many thoughts of marriage; but 
in a little while the tumult of buſineſs 
ſubſided, and the exact method which I 
had eſtabliſhed enabled me to diſpatch 
my accounts with great facility. I had 
therefore now upon my hands, the taſk 
of finding means to ſpend my time, with- 
out falling back into the poor amuſe- 
ments which'T had litherto indulged, or 
changingthem for the ſports of the field, 
which I ſaw purſued with ſo much eager- 
neſs by the gentlemen of the country, 
that they were indeed the only pleaſures 
in which I could promiſe myſelf any 

aker, 

The inconvenience of this ſituation 
naturally _—_— me to wiſh for a com- 
panion; and the 
eſtate, with my reputation for frugali 
and prudence, all gained me admi 
ſion into every family for I ſoon found 
that no enquiry was made after any other 
virtue, nor any teſtimonial neceſſary, but 
of my freedom from incumbrances, and 
my care of what they termed; the main 
chance. I ſaw, not without indigna- 


tion, the eagerneſs with which the daugh · 
ters, wherever I came, were ſet out to 
ſhow;' nor could I conſider them in a. 
ſtate, much different from proſtitution, 
when I found tim ordered to play their 


known value of my 


% 
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airs. before me, and to exhibit, by ſome 
ſeeming chance, ſpecimens of their mu- 
ſick, their work, or their houſewifery. 
No 1 wp was I Ped at table, than the 
oung Was upon to pay me 
Ene fk or other e 5. find _ 
means of eſcaping, from either father or 
mother, ſome account of their daughters 
excellences, with a declaration. that they 
were now leaving the world, and had no 
buſineſs on this ſide the grave, hut. to ſee 
their children happily diſpoſed of; ſhat 
ſhe whom I had pleaſed tg gli 


ment at table was indeed the et - 
ſure of their age, ſo good, {@ Wh. 


t a relief to her mamma athe care 
of the houſe, and ſo mud pas 
favourite for her cheerfuln wit, 
that it would be with the laſt reluftance 
that they ſhould part; but to, a worthy 

tleman in the neighbourhood, wham 

might often viſit, they would pot fo 
far conſult their own gratificatzon u to 
refuſe her; and their tenderneſs ſhould 
be ſhewn in her fortune, whenever a 
ſuitable ſettlement was propoſed. | 
As I know theſe overturesnot to pro- 
ceed from any preference of me, before 
3 ly rich, IL could not but 
ook with pity on you ons con- 
demned tobe fe to ——— made 
cheap by injudicious commendations g- 
for how could they know themſelves of - 
fered and rejected a hundred times, with - 
out ſome Joſs of that ſoft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, fo neceſſary to the com · 
pletion of female excellence? 
ry 


I ſhall not trouble you with à hi 
of the s praciſed upon my 
ment, or the allurements tried upon my 
heart; which, if you have, in any part 
of your life, been acquainted with rural 
politicks, you will eaſlly canceiva. Their 
arts have no great variety, they think no- 
thing worth their care but money ; and, 
ſuppoſing it's influence the ſame upon ail 
the world, ſeldom endeavour to ive 
by any other means than falſe compu- 


I will not den that, ing 
alf loudiy — Papas. ui 
tion, I began. to ſet 2 
credit b Peak: any xy 9 2— 
it Warrymg tor love, 
3 know the fortune of; the 
lady whom I ſhould addreſs, before I en- 
quued after her wit, delicacy, ar beauty. 
This determination led ne to. Mit 


ie ang at ja when K. ag 
. waog 
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whoſe manners were free from reproach, 
as "the had been bred up at a diſtance 
from all common temptations. To Mi- 
tiſſa, therefore; I obtained leave from 
her parents to pay my court, and was 
referred by her again to her father, whoſe 
direction ſhe was reſabved to follew. The 
queſtion then was, only, what ſhould be 
ed. Tue old gentleman” made an 
enormous demand, with which I refuſed 
to comply.” Miifſa was ordered to exert 
her power; ſhe told me, that if I could 
refuſe her papa, I had no love for her 
that ſhe was an unhappy creature, a 
that I was a perfidious man; then ſhe 
burſt into tears, and fell into fits. All 
this, as L was no paſſionate lover, had 
kttle - She next refuſed to ſee me; 
and becauſe I thought myſelf obliged to 
write in terms of diftreſs, they had once 
hopes of ſtarvmg me into meaſures ; but 
finding me inflexible, the father com- 
hed with my propoſal, and told me he 
ked me the more for being fo good at 
a bargain, 
Tas now married to Mitiſſa, and was to 


experience the happineſs of a match made 


without paſſion. Mitiffa ſoon diſcovered 
that the was equally prudent with my- 
ff, and had taken a huſband only to 

at her own command, and to have a cha- 
riot at her own call. She brought with 
ker an old maid recommended by her 
mother, who taught her all the arts of 
domeſtick management; and was, on 
every occaſion, her chief agent and di- 
reftrefs. They ſoon invented one cea- 
ſon or other to "quarrel with all my ſer- 
vants, and either prevaited on me to turn 
them away, or treated chem fo ill, that 
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they left me of themſelves, and al 
ſupplied their places with ſome brou 
from my wife's relations. Thus t 
eſtabliſhed a family, over which I had 
no * and 1 was 1 - 

al conſpirac inſt me; - 
Ed conblered fel as having a fe- 

te intereſt, and thought nothing her 
98 but hat ſhe laid up * m 
knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe brought 
me falſe accounts of the expences of the 
houſe, joined with my tenants in com- 
Pete of hard times, and, by means of 

ſteward of her own, took rewards for 
ſoliciting abatements of the rent. Her 
great hape is to outlive me, that ſhe 
may. enjoy what ſhe has thus accumu- 
lated, and therefore ſhe is always con- 
triving ſome improvements of her join- 
ture-land; and once tried to procure an 
injunction to hinder me from felli 
timber upon it for repairs. Her —_ 
and mother aſſiſt her in her projects; 
are frequently hinting that ſhe is il 
uſed, and reproackhing me with the pre- 
ſents that other ladies reccive from their 
huſbands. 
Such, Sir, was my fituation for ſeven 

„ till at laſt my patience was ex- 
hauſted; and having one day invited 
father to my houſe, I laid the ſtate 
my affairs before him, detected my wife 
in ſeveral of her frauds, turned aut her 
ſteward, charged a conſtable with her 
maid, took my buſineſs in my own hands 
reduced her to a ſettled allowance, and 
now write this account to warn others 
againſt marrying thoſe whour they have 
no reaſon to eſteem. 

1 am, &c. 
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NOR FEAR AN AMBUSH, NOR SUSPECT A For 


HERE is f any fpecies of 
r 
ers, or excited more — —_ the 
Paſtoral. It is erally pleaſing, be- 
cauſe it en tu vie: with repre- 
ſentations of ſcenes 3 — — 
every imagination, and of which all can 
equally judge whether ate well de- 
{ibed. It exhibits a h fte Whitch we 


Porr. 


have been always accuſtomed to aſſociate 
— and leifure, and innocence; and 

efore we readily ſet open the heart 
for the admiſſion of it's images, which 


contribute to drive away cares and per- 
turbations, and fuffer ourſelves, with- 
out reſiſtance, to be tranſported to elyſian 
regions, where we are to meet with no- 
thing but joy, and plenty, and Frome: 

5 $79 oof nbc $4 q 
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that paſtoral is the moſt ancient N 
and, indeed, ſimce it is probable that 
poetry is nearly of the ſame antiqui 
with rational nature, and Gnee the li 
of the firſt man was certainly rural, we 
may reaſonably conjecture, that, as their 
ideas would neceſſarily be borrowed from 
thoſe objects with which 
quainted, their compoſures, being fill- 
ed chiefly with ſuch thoughts on the vi- 
ſible creation as muit occur to the firſt 
obſervers, were paſtoral hymns, like thoſe 
— Milton —.— the original 
pair nging, in the da innocence, to 
the — their Maker, 

For the ſame reaſon that paſtoral poe- 
try was the firſt employment of the hu- 
man imagination, it is generally the firſt 

amuſement of our minds. We 
have ſeen fields, and meadows, and 
gxoves, from the time that our eyes apen- 
pd pon bo and are pleaſed with birds, 
and ks, and breezes, much earlier 
than we engage among the actions and 
ions of mankind. We are there- 
delighted with. rural pictures, be- 
canſe- we know the original at an age 
when our cur can be very little 
awakened by deſcriptions of courts 
which we never beheld, or repreſentations 
of paſſion which we neyer felt. 
he ſatis faction received from this 
kind of writing not only begins early, 
but laſts long ; we do not, as we advance 
into the the intellectual world, throw it 
away among other childiſh amuſements 
and paſtimes, but willingly return to it in 
oye ur of indolence and ——_— 
The images of true paſtoral have always 
the power of — delight, - becauſe 
the works of nature, from which they 
are drawn, have always the ſame order 
and beauty, and continne to force them- 
ſelves upon our thougkis, being at once 
obvious to the moſt careleſs regard, and 
more than adequate to the ſtrongeſt rea · 
ſon, and ſevereſt contemplation. Our 
inclination to ſtillneſs and tranquillity is 
ſeldom much leſſened long know- 
ledge of the buſy and tumultuary part 
of the world: In childhood we turn our 
kts to the country; as to the region 
we recur to it in old age as 


every man feels onreviewing thott places, 
7 4 7 d | 


or recollecting thoſe occurrences, that 
contributed to his youthful enjoyments, 
and bring him back to the pre of hie, 
when the world was gay uh the bloem 
of novelty, when mirth wantoned at hs 
hde, and hope ſparkled before him. 

The ſenſe of this univerſal pleaſure 
has invited numbers without number to 
try their [kill in paſtoral performances, 


in which they have — ſueceeded 
after the manner of other imitators, tranſ- 


mittzhg the ſame images in the ſame com- 
bination ſrom a another, till he that 
reads the title of a poem may at 
the whole ſeries of the — — 
will a man, after the peruſal of thou 
ſands of theſe performances, find his 
knowledge enlarged with-a ſingle view 
of nature not produced before, ar his 
imagination amuſed with any new ap- 
— thoſe views to moral pur - 
es. 

The range of paſtoral is indeed nar - 
row; for though nature itſelf, philoſo- 
phically conſidered, be inexhauſtible, yet 
it's general eſtects on the eye and on the 
car are uniform, and * of much 
variety of deſcription. Poetry 
dwell upon the minuter diſtinctions, by 
2 one ſpecies differs from another, 
without departing from that famplici 
of — fills the — 
nor diſſect the latent qualities of things, 
without loſing it's general r of gra- 


tifying mind by recalling it's con- 
— — as each age makes 
ſome diſcoveries, and theſe diſcoveries 


are by degrees generally known, as new 

ts or modes of culture are intro- 
duced, and by little and little become 
common, paſtoral might receive, from 
time to time, (mall augmentations, and 
exhibit once in à century a ſcene ſome - 
what varied. 

But paſtoral ſuhjects have been 
like others, . taken into the hands 
thoſe that were not qualified toadorn 
them; men to whom the face of nature 
was fo little known," chat they have 
drawn it only after their own imagina- 
tion, and changed or diſtorted her fea- 
tures, that their porttaifs might 
ſomething more than — 
their predeceſſors. © 
Not only the images of rural life, but 
the oceations on which they can be pro- 
produced, ' are few un 
ſtate of a man confmed to the em- 


and pleafures of the country 
ia U linte divertified, and expoied to to 
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Jew of thoſe accidents which produce 
perplexities, terrours, and ſurpriſes, in 
more complicated tranſactions, that he 
can de ſhewn but ſeldom in fuck cir- 
cumſtanees as attract curioſity. His 
ambition is without policy, and his love 
without intrigue. He has no complaints 
to make of his rival, but that he is rich- 
er than himſelf; nor any diſaſters to 
lament, but 'a cruel miſtreſs, or a bad 
harveſt, 

The corriction of the neceſſity of ſome 
new ſource of pleaſure induced Sanna- 
rarius to remove the fcene from the 
fields to the fea, to ſubſtitute fiſhermen 
for 1h ds, and dertve his fent: ments 
from iſcatory life; for which he has 
been 'centured by ſucceeding critick s, 
becauſe the ſea is an object of terror, and 
by no means proper to amuſe the mind 
and lay the paſhons aſſeep. Againſt 
this objeftion he might be defended by 
the eſtabliſhed maxim, that the poet has 
a right to ſelect his images, and is no 
more obliged to ſhew the ſea in a ſtorm, 
than the land under an inundation; but 
may difplay all the pleaſures, and con- 
— the of the water, as he may 
lay his ſhepherd under a ſhady beech, 
without grving him an ague, or letting a 
wild beaſt looſe upon him. 

There are, however, two deſects in 
the piſcatory eclogue, which perhaps can- 
not be ſupplied. The fea, though in 
hot countries it is conſidered by thoſe 
who live like Sannazarius, upon the 
coaſt, as a place of pleafure and diver- 
fran, has notwithſtanding much leſs va- 
riety than the land, and therefore will be 
ſooner exhauſted by a deſcriptive writer. 
When he has once ſhewn the fun riſing 
or ſetting upon it, curled it's waters with 
the vernal breeze, rolled the waves in 
gentle ſucceſſion to the ſhore, and enu- 


merated the fiſh ſporting in the ſhallows, 


he has nothing remaining but what is 
common to all other poetry, the com- 
plaint of a nymph for a drowned' lover, 
or the mdignation of a fiſher that his oy- 
ſters are refuſed, and Mycow's accepted. 
Another obſtacle to the genera} recep- 
tion of this kind of poetry, is the ig- 


norance of maritime pleaſures, in which 


the ter part of mankind muſt a 

bre 1 0 Al e inland — 
every region, the ſen is only know 
an immenſe diffuton of waters, over 
which men paſs from one country to an- 
other, and in which life is frequently 
joſt. They have, therefore, no oppor- 
tunity of tracing in their own thoughts, 
the deſcriptions of winding ſhores, and 
calm bays, nor can look on the in 
which are mentioned, with other 
ſenſations than on a ſea- chart, or the 


metrical hy of Dionyſius. 
This Ges l — lindered 
from perceiving, by writing in # learned 
language to readers ly acquainted 
with the works of nature; but if he had 
made his attempt in any vulgar tongue; 
he would ſoon — ev how vain- 
ly he had endeavouredto make that loved 
which was not underſtood . | 
I am afraid it will, not be found eaſy 
to improve the paſtorals of antiquity, by 
any great additions or diverſiſieations. 
Our deſcriptions may indeed differ from 
thoſe of Virgil, as an Engliſh from an 
Italian ſummer, andy in reſpects, 
as modern from ancient life; but as na 
ture is in both countries nearly the ſame, 
and as poetry has to- do rather with the 
paſſions of men, which are uniform, than 
their cuſtoms, which are changeadle, the 
varieties which time or place can fur - 
niſh will be inconſiderable: and I ſhalt 
endeavour to ſhew, in the next paper, how 
little the latter ages have contributed to 
the improvement of the ruſtick muſe. 
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' WHEN LISTENING FLOCKS THE FOWERVFUL CALL onen. 


FF writing or judging of Paſtoral Poe- 
try, neither the authors nor criticks 
of latter times ſeem to have paid fuffici- 
ent regard to the originals left us by an · 
tiquity, but have entangled themſelves 
with yaneceſſary difficulties, by advanc, 


b Erzi ron. 
ing principles, which, having no fours. 
dation in the nature of things, are WhO. 
ly to be rejected from a ſpecies of com-. 
poſition in which, above all others, mere 
nature is ta be regarded. Wen- 
It is therefore neceſlary to inquire af. 
tp 
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ter ſore more diſtin and exact idea of 
this kind of writing. This may, I think, 
be eaſily found in the Paſtorals of Vir- 
gil, from 2 inion 22 ants — 
very ſafe to depart, if we con 

— advantage of nature, and of 
fortune, concurred to complete his pro- 
ductions; * he was * with great 
accuracy everity of judgment, en- 
lightened with all the learning of one of 
the brighteſt ages, and embelli with 
the elegance of the Roman court; that 
he employed his powers. rather in im- 
proving than inventing, and therefore 
muſt have endeay to recompenſe 
the want of novelty by exatneſs; that 
taking Theocritus for his original, he 
ous paſtoral. far advanced towards per- 

ion, and that having ſo great a rival, 
he muſt have proceeded with uncommon 
put ſearch the f Virgil 

If we writings of Virgi 
for the true definition of ' paſtoral, it 
wilt be found a poems in awhich any action 
or paſſion is repreſented by it's ef; y_ 
a country life. Whatſoever therefore 
may, * — to = common courſe 2 
things, in the country, may af - 
ford a fubjeR for a paſtoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately 
occur to thoſe who are verſed in the writ- 
ings of the modern criticks, that there is 
no mention of. the golden age. 
not indeed ealily diſcover why it is 
thought neceſſary to refer deſcriptions of 
a rural ſtate to remote times, nor can I 
perceive that any writer has conſiſtently 
2 the Arcadian manners and 

timents. The, only reaſon, that I 
have read, on which this rule has been 
foundrd, is, that, according to the cuſ- 
toms of modern life, it is unprobable 
that ſhepherds ſhould. be capable of har- 
monious numbers, or delicate ſentiments; 
and therefore the reader muſt exalt his 
ideas of the paſtoral character, by carry- 
ing his thoughts back to the age in 
which the care of herds and flocks was 
the employment of the wiſeſt and greateſt 
men. 

Theſe reaſoners ſeem tohave been led 
into their hypotheſis, by conſidering paſ- 
toral, not in general, as a repreſentation 
of rural nature, and conſequently as 
exhibiting the ideas. and ſentiments of 
thole, — 


country affords plea ure or employment, 
but ſunply as a dialogue, or narrative 
of men actually tending ſheep, and bu- 
ſed in the loweſt and moſt laborious ot · 


| 


I can- - 


they are, to whom the 


87 
ſices; from whence they very 
concluded, ſince characters muſt necei - 
ſarily be preſerved, that either the ſen- 
timents muſt fink to the level of the 
ſpeakers, or the ſpeakers muſt be raiſed 
ts the height of the ſentiments. . 

In conſequence of theſe original er- 
rors, a" thouſand precepts have been 
given, which have only contributed to 
. 12 r Hi 1 have 
thought it nece at the imagin 
— of the . Gould be 
univerſally erved, have there- 
fore believed, that nothing more could 


be admitted in , than lilies and 
roles, and rocks and ſtreams, 

which are heard the e whifpers 
chaſte fondneſs, or the ſoft complaints 


of amorous impatience. In paltoral, 
as in other writings, chaſtity of ſenti- 
yy 3 to be obſerved, 
and purity of manners to be repreſented; 
not beate Gar pal is confined rags 
images of the „ but becauſe, 
having the fubleA in ks Wn choice; he 
ought always to conſult the intereſt of 
virtue, — 
Theſe advocates for the golden age 
ee other principles, not very con- 
ſiſtent with their general plan; for they 
tell us, that, to ſupport the character of 
the ſhepherd, it is proper that all refine- 
ment ſhould be avoided, and that fore 
llight inſtances of ignorance ſhould be in- 
terſperſed. Thus the ſhepherd in Virgil 
is luppled to have forgot the name of 
Anaximander ; and, in Pope, the term 
Zodiack is too hard for a ruſtick appre- 
henſion. But if we place our thepherds 
in their primitive condition, we may give 
them learning among their other quali- 
ficutions; and if we fuſſer them to ulkide 
at all to things of latter exiſtence, which 
pu s cannot with any great iety / 
al „there can be no of 
making them. ſpeak with too much accu- 
ny ſince they converſed with divinities, 
and tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages the 
arts of life. 


Other writers having the mean and 


e the Anguage of -paſtoral, b 
terms and ru I 


they very lezrnedly call Dorick, with 
reflecting, tht they thus become au- 
thors of a mangled dialect, which 
human being ever could have ſpoken, 
that they may as well refine the —— | 
as the ſentinu nts of their petſonage, _ 


mat none of the inconſiſtencies whieh 
they endeavour to avoid, is greater than 
that of joiming elegance of thought with 
coarſeneft” of dition. Spenſer begins 
one of his paſtorals with ſtudied bar- 
barity— ” 
Diggon Davie, I bid her good. day: 
Or, Diggon her is, or I miflay, 
Dig. Her was her while it was day-Tight,. 
Aut now her is a moſt wretched digt. 


Whit will the reader imagine to be the 
ſabſe&t on which ſpeakers like theſe 
exerciſe. their eloquence? Will he not 
be ſomewhat difappointed, ' when He 
Kinds them met together to coridemn the 
tions of the Church of Rome! 
Snrely, at the fame time that a ſhepherd 
learris theotogy, he may gain ſome ac- 
quaintance with his native language. 
Paſtoral admits of all ranks of perſons, 
becauſe perſons of all ranks inhabit the 
con It excludes not, therefore, on 
account of the characters neceſſary to be 
introduced, any elevation or delicacy of 
ſentiment; thoſe ideas only are improper 
which, not owing their original to rural 
objects, are not paſtoral. Suck is the 
exclamation in Virgil 
Nies ſcis ꝓuid fit Amor duris in centibus illum 
Iſnarus, aut Rhedepe, aut extremi Caramantes, 
Nec generis neftri puarum, nec /anguinis,edunt. 
IN thee, Love; in deſerts thou wert bred, 
- And at the dugs of ſavage tygers fed; 
Alien of binh, ufurper of the plains. 
' Dzrpzn. 
which Pope endeavouring to copy, was 
carricd to fil! greater impropriety: 
I know thee, Love, wild as the raging main, 
Mere fierce, than tygers on the Lybian plain; 
Thou wert from /Etna'sburning entrails tors ; 
Begot in tempeſts, and in thunders born! 
Sormiments like theſe, as they have no 
ground in nature, are indeed of little 
value in any poemy but in paſtoral they 
art particulariy habe to cenfure, be- 


cauſe it wants that exaltation above 


common liße, which in tri gick or he- 
rock vuxitings often reconcilis us to bold 
fiches and daring ſigures. 

Puſtoral being the repryſentation of 
- - an adios or paſton. by ut 5 1ffetts upon a 


C y lift, has nothing peculiar but it's 


confinement to rural imagery, without 
- which it ceaſes to be paſtoral, This is 
u's trus chruacteriſtick, and this it can- 
nt ſote by any digurty of ſentiment, or 
_ beauty of diction. The Pollio of Virgil, 
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with all it's elevation, is 4 compoſition 
truly bucolick, though rejected by the 
criticks; for all the images are ther 
taken from the country, or from the re- 
ligion of the age common to all parts of 
empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of à more diſ- 
le kind, beemiſe though the ſcene 

ies in the country, the fong being re- 
Igious and hiſtorical, had been no leſs 
eck to any other audience or place. 
Neither can it well be defended as a fie- 
tion, for the introduction of a god ſeems 
to imply the golden age, and yet he al- 
ludes to ſu tranſactions, 
and mentions Gallus the poet's contem 


perany | 
It 2 ſeems neceffary to the perfection 
5 poem, that the 2 which 
:nconfiſtent with a country life, or lefs 
hkely to intereſt thoſe who have retired 
into places of folfude and quiet, than 
the more buſy part of 'mankind. It is 
therefore/improper to give the title of x 
paſtoral to verſes im which the ſpeakers, 
after the flight mention of their 
fall to complaints of errors in the church, 
and corruptions- in the government, or 
to lamentations of the death of forne il 
luſtrious perſon, whom, when once the 
has called a ſhepherd,” he has no 
— any labour upon his hands, but 
can make the clouds weep, and likes 
wither, and the ſheep hang their heads, 
without art or Jearning; genius or ſtudy. 
It is part of Claudian s character of 
his ruſtiek, that he tes his time, 
not by the fueceſſion of conſuls, but of 
harveſts, Thoſe who paſs their days in 
retreats diſtant from the theatres of bu- 
imeſs are always leaſt Tikely to h 
their imagination with publick affairs. 
The facility” of' treating actions or 
events in the*paſtora} ſcyle has ' meited 
many writers, from whom more judg- 
ment might have been expefted, to 
the — 2 the joy which the or! 26 
required mto the month of D or 
of Thyrſis; and as one abſardiry muſt 
naturally be expected to make wiy for 


another, they have written with an nt- 
ter di both of life and nature, 
and filled their protuftions with mytho- 


logical alluſions, witlf incredible ſtctions, 
and with fentiments which neither paſ- 
ſron nor reaſdn could he dictated, ſince 

which religion has made in 


the 
the whos den of the world. 
| Ne xXXXVIII. 
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AUKEAM QUISQUIS MEDIOCRITATEM 

DILIGIT, TUTUICARET ORSOLETIL 

SORDIBUS TECTL, CARET INVIDENDA 
SUBRIUS AULA. 


Hor, 


R THE MAN WITHIN THE GOLDEN MEAN; 
WHO CAN NIS BOLDEST WISH CONTAIN, 
SECURELY VIEWS THE KUIN'D CELL, 
WHERE SORDID WANT AND SORROW DWELLS- 
AND IN HIMSELF SERENELY GREAT, : 


DECLINES AN ENVIED RO@M OF STATE. 


A ONG many parallels which men 

of imagination have drawn between 
the natural and moral ſtate of the world, 
it has been obſerved that happineſs, as 
well as virtue, conſiſts in Mediocrity 
that to avoid everyextreme is neceſſary, 
even to him who his no other care than 
to paſs through the preſent {tate'with eaſe 
and fafety; and that the middle path is 
the road of ſecurity, on either fide of 
which are not only the pitfals of vice, 
but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the 
Lindian, i &coreMediocrity_is 
© beſt,* bas been long conſidered as an 
univerſal principle, extended through the 
whole compaſs of life and nature. The 
experience of every age ſeems to have 
given it new-confirmation, and to ſhew 
that nothing, however ſpecious or allur- 
ing, is purſued with propriety, or en- 
joyed with ſafety, beyond certain limits. 
_ Even the gifts of nature, which may 
truly be conlidered as the moſt ſolid and 
durable of all terreſtrial advantages, are 
found, when they exceed the middle 
point, to draw the poſſeſſor into many 
calamities, eaſily avoided by others that 
have been leſs bountifully enriched or 
adorned. We fee every day women 
periſh with infamy, by having been too 
willing to ſet their beauty to ihew; and 
others, though not with equal guilt or 
miſery, yet with very ſharp remorſe, 
languiſhing in decay, neglett, and ob- 
ſcurity, for having rated their youthful 
charms at too high a price. And, in- 


deed, if the opinion of Bacon be thought 
to deſerve much regard, very few ſighs 
would be vented for eminent aud ſuper- 
lative elegance of form: For beautiful 
women, ſays he, © are ſeldom of ary 


FzxArxcis. 


« great accompliſhments, becauſe they, 
< Br the moſt part, ſtudy behaviour ra- 
© ther than virtue. 

Health and vigour, and a happy con- 
ſtitution of the corporeal frame, are of 
abſolute neceſſity to the enjoyment of the 
comforts, and to the performance of the 
duties of life, and requiſite in yet a 
greater meaſure to the accompliſhment 
of any thing illuſtrious. or diftinguiſhed ; 
vet even theſe, if we can judge by their 
apparent conſequences, are ſometimes 
not very beneficial to thoſe on whom 
they are moſt liberally beſtowed. They 
that frequent the chambers of the ſick, 
will generally find the ſharpeſt pains, 
and moſt ſtubborn maladies, among 
them whom confidence of the force of na- 
ture formerly betrayed to negligence and 
irregularity; and that . of 
ſtrength, which was at once their boaſt 
and their ſnare, has often, in the latter 

art of life, no other effect than that 
it continues them long in impotence and 
anguiſh. | 

Theſe gifts of nature are, however, 
always bleſſings in themſelves, and to 
be acknowledged with gratitude to him 
that gives them; fince they are, in their 
regula and legitimate effects, produc - 
tive of happinels, and prove pernicious 
only by voluntary corruption, or idle neg - 
ligence. And as there is little danger af 
purſuing them wth too much ardour or 
anxiety, becauſe no ſxill or diligence can 
hope to procure them, the. uncertainty 
of their influence upon our ves is men- 
tioned, not to depreciate their real va- 
lue, but to reprels the diſcontent and 
envy. to which the want of them often 
gives occahon in thoſe who do not enough 
tuſpeR their own frailty, nor conſider 

88 how 


how much leſs is the calamity of not 
poſſeſſing great powers, than of not uſing 
them aright. 

Of all thoſe things that make us fu- 
perior to others, there is none ſo much 
within the reach of our endeavonrs as 
riches, nor any thing more eagerly or 
conſtantly deſired. Poverty is an evil 
always in our view; an evil complicated 
with ſo many circumſtances of uneaſineſs 
and vexation, that every man is ſtudious 
to avoid it. Some degree of riches is there- 
fore required, that we may be exempt 
from the gripe of neceſſity; when this 
purpoſe is once attained, we naturally 
wiſh for-more, that the evil which is re- 
garded with ſo much horror, may he yet 
at a greater diſtance from vs; as he that 
has once felt or dreaded the paw of a 
ſavage, will not be at reſt till they are 
parted by ſome barrier, which may take 
away all poſſibility of a ſecond attack. 

o this point, if fear be not-unrea- 
fonably indulged, Cleobulus would, per- 
haps, not refuſe to extend his medio- 
erity, But it almoſt always . 
that the man who grows rich, changes 
his notions of poverty, ſtates his wants 
by ſome new meaſure; and, from flying 
the enemy that purſued him, bends his 
endeavours to overtake thoſe whom he 
ſees before him. The of —_ 
ing his appetites encreaſes their demands; 
2 thouſand: wiſhes crowd in upon him, 
importunate to be ſatisſied; and vanity 
and ambition open proſpe&s to deſire, 
which ſtill grow wider, as they are more 
contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged with- 
out bounds; an eagerneſs for increaſe of 
poffeffions detnges the ſoul, and we fink 
into the gulphs of inſatiability, only be- 
cauſe we do not fuſhciently conſider, that 
all real need is very ſoon ſupplied, and 
all real danger of it's invaſion eaſily pre- 
cluded; that the claims of vanity, being 
without limits, muft be denied at laſt; 
and that the pain of repreſſing them is 
leſs pungent before they have been long 
accuſtomed to compliance. 

Whofoever ſtall look heedfully upon 
thoſe who are eminent for their riches, 
will not think their condition ſuch as that 
he ſhould hazard his quiet, and much 
Es his virtue, to obtain it. For all that 

at wealth generally gives abave a mo- 

ate fortune, is more room for the freaks 
of caprice, and more privilege for igno- 
rance and vice, z quicker tuccefſion of 
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flatteries, and a larger circle of voluptu- 
ouſneſs. 

There 1s one reaſon ſeldom remarked 
which makes riches leſs defirable. Too 
much wealth 1s very frequently the occa- 
hon of poverty. He whom the wanton- 
neſs 3 has once ſoftened, 
eaſily ſinks into neglect of his affairs; 
and he that thinks he can afford to be 
negligent, is not far from being poor. 
He will ſoon be involved in perplexities, 
which his incxperience will render un- 
furmountable; he will fly for help to 
thoſe whole intereſt it is that he ſhould 
be more diſtreſſed, and will be at laſt torn 
to pieces by the vultures that always ho- 
ver over fortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were butnt 
up by a long continuance of drought, 

amet and Raſchid, two neighbouring 
ſhepherds, faint with thirſt, ſtood at the 
common boundary of their grounds, with 
their flocks and herds pantmg round 
them, and in extremity of diſtreſs pray- 
ed for Mater. On a ſudden the air was 
becalmed, the birds ceaſed to chirp, and 
the flocks to bleat. They turned therr eyes 
every way, and ſaw a being of mighty 
ſtature advaneing through the valley, 
whom they knew upon his nearer ap- 
proach to be the Genius of Diſtribution. 
In one hand he held the ſheaves of plen- 
ty, and in the other the ſabre of c- 
tion. The ſhepherds ſtood trembling, 
and would have retired before him; but 
he called to them with a voice gentle as 
the breeze that plays in the evening 
among the ſpices of Sabæea Fly not 
© from your benefactor, children of the 
* duſt! I am come to offer you gifts, 
© which only your own folly can make 
vain, You here pray for water, and 
water I will beftow; ſet me know with 
how much you will be ſatisfer: ſpeak 
not raſhly; conſider, that of whatever 
can be enjoyed by the body, exceſs is 
no leſs dangerous than ſcarcity. When 
you remember the pain of thirſt, do 
not forget the danger of ſuffocition .- 

Now, Hamet, tell me your requeſt.” 
O Being, kind and beneficent, ſays 
Hamet, let thine eye pardon my con- 
fuſton. I entreat a little brook; which 
in ſummer-ſhall never be dry; and in 
© winter never overflow. It is grant- 
© ed,” replies the Genius; and imme- 
diately he the ground with his 
fabre, and a fountain bubbling vp under 
their fert, ſcattered it's rills over the 
meadows; 
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meadows; the flowers renewed their fra- 


grance, the trees. ſpread a greener foli - 
222 and the flocks and herds quenched 


— turning to Raſchid, the Genius 
invited him likewiſe to offer his petition. 
I requeſt,' ſays Raſchid, that thou 
wilt then the Ganges * 
< grounds; witk all his waters, and 


their inhabitants. Hamet was. ſtruck a 


with the greatneſsof his neighbour's ſen- 
that he hack not made the ſame petition 
before him when the Genius ſpokes 
£ Raſh man; be nat inſatiable): remeu- 
© ber, ta thee- that is nothing which 
thou canſt not uſe: and how are thy 


* wants greater than the wants of Ha- 
© met?” Raſchid repeated his defire, and 
pleaſed himſelf with the mean appear- 
ance that Hamet would make in the pre- 
ſence of the proprietor of the Ganges. 
The Genius then gg towards the 
river, and the two herds ſtood wait- 
ing the cyent. As my yes was look - 
a contempt upon his on 
den was heard Ne roar of torrents, 

und they found dy the 2 ſtream 


that the mounds of the Ganges were 


broken. The food rolled forward into 
the lands of Raſchid, his plantations 
wert torn u, his flocks overwhelmed, 
he was forept away before it, and a cro- 
1 
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nm, e Un Ds οοοτν WHEN ẽ,õ,. 


HE condition. of the fomale Ui has 

been frequently the fubje of com- 
paſſion to medical. writers, becauſe thei 
conſtitution. af body is ſuch, that every 
ſtate of life brings it's-peculiar diſeaſes: 
they are placedzaccording to the proverb, 
between, Scylla my Charybdis, with no 
other choice than of dangers equally for- 
midableg and whether they embrace mar- 
riage, or detormine . . life, 
are expoſed, in conſequence 
choice, to fieknels, miſery, and death. 

It were to be wiſhed that ſo great a 
degree of natural infelicity might not be 
increaſed: by ad ventitious and artificial 
miſeries and that beings whoſe beauty 


. we canaot behold without admiration, 


and whaſe delicacy we cannot contem- 
late without tenderneſe, might be fuf- 
fered to enjoy every alleviation of their 
forrows, But, however it has happened, 
the cuſtom of the world feems to have 
been formed in a kind of conſpiracy 
againſt them, though it does nut appear 
but they had themſetves an equal ſhare 
in it's eſtabliſhment; and — 
which, by whomſoever thay were — xi 
2 now of long continuance, by 
ce of great authority, ſeem to 
have — ſt excluded them from content, 
in whatſoever condition they ſhall paſs 
ir lives. 


— Gainry of men, nnd 


eontinue in that ſtate which is reaſ 

ſuppoſed to place happineſs moſt in their 
own power, they ſeldom give thoſt that 
nent their converſation any exalted 
notiom of the bleſſing of liberty for 
whether it be that they are angry to ſee 
with what inconſiderate eagerbeſs other 

— females ruſh into ſlavery, or 
with what abfurd vanity the married la- 
dies boaſt the change of their condition, 
and condetnn the heroines whagndeavour 
to aſſert the natural dignity of their ſex ; 
Key they are conſcious that like bar- 
ren countries they are free; only becauſe 
they were never thought to deſerve the 
trouble of a conqueſt, or imagine that 
their ſincerity is not always unſuſpect- 
etl, when they declare their contempt of 
meu; it is certain, that they generally 
appear to have ſome great and inceſſant 
cauſe- of untafige(yy and that many of 
them have at laſt been — by 
power jans, to try the life 
which they had long cantemned, and 
put on the bridal ornaments-at @ * 

when they leaft became them. 
What are the real cauſcs of the i impa- 
tience which the ladies diſcover in avir- 
gin ſtate, I ſhall perhaps take forne other 
occaſion to examine. That it is not 
to be envied for it's happinefs, appears 
from the ſolicitude with which * 
avoided; from the opinion univerſally 
M 3 prevalent 


= 
Car 
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prevalent among the ſex, that no woman 


continues long in it but becauſe the is 


not invited to forſake it; from the diſ- 


poſition always thewn to treat old maids 
as the refuſe of the world; and from the 
willingneſs with which1t is often quitted 
at laſt, by thoſe whoſe experience has 
enabled them to judge at leiſure, and de- 
cide-with authority. 


Yet ſuch is life, thatwhatever is pro- 


it is much eaſter to find reaſons” 


or rejecting than embracing. Mar- 


riage, though a certain ſecurity from the 


reproach and ſolitude of antiquated vir- 
ginity, has yet, as it is uſually conduct - 
ed, many diſadvantages, that take away 
much from the pleafure which ſociety 
promiſes, and might afford, if pleafures 
and pains were honeſtly ſhared, and mu- 
tual confidence inviolably preſerved. 

The miſeries, indeed, which many la- 
dies ſuffer under conjugal vexations, are 
to be conſidered with t pity, becauſe 
their huſbands are often not taken by 
them as objects of affection, but forced 
upon them by authority and violence, or 
by 3 and importunity, equally 
reſiſtleſs when urged by thoſe whom they 
have been always accuſtomed. to reve» 
rence and obey; and it very ſeldom: ap- 

s, that thoſe who are thus deſpotick 
in the diſpoſal of their children, pay any 

rd to their domeſtick and perſonal 
felicity, or think it ſo much to be en- 
quired whether they will be happy, as 
whether they will be rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this 
crime, which parents, not in any other re- 
ſpe to be numbered with robbers and 
aſſaſſins, frequently commit, that, in their 
eſtimation, riches and happineſs are e- 
quivalent terms. They have paſſed their 
hves with no other wiſh than that of ad- 
ding acre to acre, and filling one bag af- 
ter another, and imagine the advantage of 
a daughter ſufficientſy conſidered, when 
_ have ſecured her a large jointure, 
and given her reaſonable expectations of 

living in the midſt of thoſe pleaſures 
with which ſhe had feen her father and 
mother ſolacing their age. 

There is an ceconomical oracle receiv- 
ed among the prudential part of the 
world, which adviſes fathers e marry 
their daughters le they ſhould marry 
themſelves; by which T ſuppoſe it is im- 
plied, that women left to their on con- 
duct, generally unite themſelves with 
ſuch partners as can contribute very lit- 


ile to their felicity. Who was the author 


of this maxim, or with what intention 
it was originally uttered,” I have not yet 
diſcovered; but imagine chat, however 
ſolemnly it may be tranſmitted, or how - 
ever implicitly received, it can confer 
no authority which nature has denied; 
it cannot licenſe Titius to be unjuſt; leit 
Caia ſhould be imprudent; nor give right 


to impriſon for life, leſt liberty ſhould 


be ill employed. 

That the ladies have ſometimes in- 
curred imputations which might natu- 
rally produce edits not much in their fa- 
vour, muſt be confeſſed by their warmeſt 
advocates; and I have indeed ſeldom ob- 
ſerved, that when the tenderneſs or vir - 
tue of their parents has preſerved them 
from forced marriage, and left them at 
large to chuſe their own path in the la- 
byrinth of life, they have made any 
great advantage of their liberty: they 
commonly take the opportunity of in- 
dependence to trifle away youth, and loſe 
their bloom in a hurry of diverſions, re- 
curring in a ſucceſſion too quick to leave 
room for any ſettled refle&ton; they ſee 
the world without gaining experience, 
and at laſt regulate their choice by mo- 
tives trifling as thoſe of a girl, or mer - 
cenary as thoſe of a'miſer. 

Melanthia came to town upon the 
death of her father, with a very | 
fortune, and with the reputation of a 
much r; ſhe was therefore followed 
and careſſed by many men of rank, 
by ſome of underſtanding ; but having 
an inſatiable deſire of pleafure, the was 
not at leiſure, from the park, the gardens, 


the theatres, viſits, aſſemblies, and maſ- 


querades, to attend ſeriouſly to any pro- 
fa}, but was fill impatient for a new 
atterer, and negleRed marriage as al- 
ways in her power; till in time her admir- 
ers fell away, wearied with expence, diſ- 
guſted at her folly, or offended by her in- 
conſtancy; ſhe heard of concerts to which 
ſhe was not invited, and was more than 
once forced to fit fill at an aſſembly for 
want” of a partner. In chis diftreſs, 
chance threw in her way Philotryphus, 
a man vain; glittering, and thooghtle 
as herſelf, who had ſpent a ſmall for- 
tune in equipage and dreſs, and was 
ſhining” in the laſt ſuit for which his 
tailor would give him credit. He had 
been long endeavouring fo retrieve his 
extravagance by marriage, and therefore 
ſoon paid his court to Melanthia, Who, 
after ſome weeks of inſenſibility, ſaw 
himat a bail, and was wholly overcome 


by 


n 
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by his performance in a minuet. They 
married; but à man cannot always 
dance, and Philotryphus had no other 
method of pleaſing: however, as neither 
was in any great degree vicious, they 
live together with no other unhappineis 
than vacuity of mind, and that taſteleſſ- 
neſs of life which proceeds from a ſa- 
tiety of juvenile pleaſures, and an utter 
inability to fill their place by nobler em- 
ents. As they have known the 
ſhionable world at the ſame time, they 
agree in their notions of all thoſe ſub · 
jects on which they ever ſpeak; and be- 
ing able to add nothing to the ideas of 
each other, are not much inclined to 
converſation, but very often join in one 
vin“ That they cculd fleep more, 
and think les. 8 


is, after having refuſed a thou- 
ſand offers, at laſt conſented to marry 
Cotylus, the younger brother of a duke, 
a man without elegance of mien, beauty 
of perſon, or force of underſtanding; 
who, while he courted her, could not 
always forbear alluſions to her birth, 
and hints how cheaply ſhe would pur- 
chaſe an alliance to ſo ilhuſtrigus a family. 
His conduct from the hour of his mar- 
riage has been inſufferably tyrannicalg 
nor has he any other regard to her than 
what ariſes from his deſire that her ap- 
pearance may not diſgrace him. Upon 
this principle, however, be always or- 
ders that the ſhould be gaily dreſſed; and 
— attended; and ſhe has, amo 
her ' mortifications, the happineſs to 
take place of her eldeſt ſiſter. 


” 
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— bier, CU: 0 MIU 
OFFENDAM IN NUGIS? HA NUCGA SERTM DUCENT 


IN MALA DERISUM SEMEL., 


Hon. 


NOR SAY, FOR TRIFLES WHY SHOULD I DISFLEASE 


THE MAN I LOVE? FOR TRIFLES SUCH AS THESE 
TO SERIOUS MISCHIEFS LEAD THE MAN 1 LOVE; 
IF ONCE THE FLATTERER'S RIDICULE HE FROVE, 


T has been remarked, that authors 
ure genus irritabile— a generation 
very eaſily put out of temper;and that they 
4 fail of giving roofs of their 
iraſcibility upon the 28 attack of 
criticiſm, ox the moſt gentle or modeſt 
offer of advice and information. 
Writers being beſt acquainted with 
one another, have repreſented this cha- 
racter as prevailing among men of li- 
terature, which'a more extenſive view 
of the world would have ſhewn them to 
be diffuled through all humau nature, to 
mangle itſelf with every ſpecies of am - 
bition and deſire of praiſe, and to diſ- 
cover it's eſfects with greater or leſs. re- 
ſtraint, and under diſguiſes more or leſs 
art ful, in all places and all conditions. 
The quaxreis of writers, indeed, are 
more ablerved, becauſe they neceſſarily 
peal to the deciſion of the publick, 
heir enmities are intited by applauſes 
from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general 
Aixerſion; and when the conteſt happens 


- Francis, 


to riſe high between men of genius and 
learning, it's memory is continued for 
the ſame reaſon as it's vehemence was at 
firſt promoted, becauſe it gratifies the 
malevolenoe or curioſity of readers, and 
reheves the vacancies of life with amuſe - 
ment and laughter. The perſonal dif- 
putes, therefore, of rivals. in wit are 
lometimes tranſmitted to poſterity, when - 
the grudges and heart - burnings of men 
leſs conſpicuous, though carried on with 
equal bitterneſs, and productive of great · 
er evils; are expoſed to the know led 
of thoſe only whom they nearly affect, 
and ſuſfered to paſs off and be forgotten 
among common and caſual trantactions. 


The reſentment which the diſcovery of - 
a fault or folly produces, muſt bear a 


certain proportion to our pride, and will 
regularly be more acrimonious, as pride 
is more immediately the ——— 
tion,. In whatever, theretore, we wi 

or imagine ourſelves to excel, we ſhall 


always be diſpleaſed to have our claim 


to reputation diſputed, and mote diſ- 
plealed , 


1 
tay 
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pleaſed, if the accompliſhment be ſuch 
as can expect reputation only for it's e- 
Ward. bor this reaſon, it is common 
to find men break. out into rage at any 
inſinuations to the diſadvantage of their 
wit, who haye borne with great patience 
reflacti ans an their morals;, and of wa- 
men it has been always known, that no 
cenſure wounds ſo deeply, or rankles fo 
long, as that which charges them with 
want. of | 


ty. 1 
As men frequently fill their imagina- 


tions with trifling 2 and pleaſe 
themitlyes moſt with things of ſmall im- 
portanee, L have often known very ſe- 


vere and laftipg male volence excited by 


unlucky. cenfures, which would have 
fallen __ any effect, had th * 

ned to wound a part remar 
_ Guſtulus, who valued himſelf 
upon the nicety of his palate, diſinherited 
his eldeſt ſon for telling him that the 
wine, which he was then commending, 


was the ſame” which he had ſent away 


the day before, not fit to be drunk. 
Proculus withdrew his kindneſs from a 
nephew, whom he had always conſulered 
as the moſt promiſing genius of the age, 
for happening to praiſe in his preſence the 

cetul horſemanſhip of Marius. And 
ä — he was privy- counſellor, 
procured a cler to be diſmiſſed from one 
of the publick offices, in which he was 
eminent for his ſkill and aſſiduity, be- 


cauſe he had been heard to fay, that there 


was another man in the kingdom on 
whoſe fkill at billiards he 3 Hy his 
money againſt Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up 
in one houſe, and ſhared all the pleafures 
and endearments of infancy together. 
They entered upon life at the ſame time, 
and continuedtheir confidence and friend- 
ſkip; conſulted eachother in every chan 
of their dreſs, and every admiſſion of a 


new lover; thought every diverſion more 


entertaming, whenever it happened that 
both were preſent; and, when ſeparated, 
Juftified the conduct, and celebrated the 
excellences of one another. Such was 
their intimacy, and fuch their fidelity; 
till a birth-night approached, when Flo- 
retta took one morning an opportunity, 
as they were conſulting upon new cloaths, 
to adviit her friend not to dance at the 
ball, and informed her that her perform- 


ance the year before had not anſwered 


the expectation which her other accom- 
pliſhmente had raiſed, Felicia com- 


mended her ſincerity, and thanked her 
for the caution ;\ but told her that ſhe 
danced to pleaſe herſelf, and was in yary 
little concern what: the men 793 
the liberty of ſaying, but that if her ap» 
pearance gave her dear Floretta any un- 
calineſs, ſhe wauld ftay away. Floretta 
had now nothing left but to make new 
hroteſtations of ſincerity and affection, 
with which Felicia was ſo well ſatisfied, 
that they parted with more than uſual 
fondneſs. They fall continued to viſit, 
with this only difference, that Felicia was 
mr anion than before, and often de - 
cl how high a value ſhe put upon 
ſincerity, how much ſhe thought that 
goodneſs. to bg. eſteemed which would 
venture to admgniſh a friend of an error, 
and with what gratitude adyice was ta be 
received, even when it might happen to 
proceed from miſtake. ; 

In a few months Felicia, with great 
ſeriouſneſs, told Floretta, that though 
her beauty was ſuch as gave charms to 
whatever ſhe did, and her qualifications 
ſo 2 that ſhe could. not fail of 
excellence in any attem ſhe thought 
herſelf obliged by 2 of friend- 
ſhip to inform her, that if ever ſhe be- 
trayed want of judgment, it was by too 
frequent compliance with ſolicitations to 
ſing, for that her manner was ſomewhat 
ungraceful, and her voice had no great 
compaſs, It is true, ſays Floretta, 
« when I ſung three nights ago at La 
« Sprightly's, I-was hoarſe with a c 
but I fing for my own ſatis faction, 
© and am not in tde leaſt pain whether 
© I am liked, However, my dear Fe- 
© licia's kindneſs is not the leſs; and I 
© ſhall always think myſelf happy in ſo 
© true a friend.” | 4 

From this time they never ſaw each 
other without mutual profeſſions of eſ- 
teem, and declarations of confidence 
but went ſoon after into the country 15 
viſit their relations. When they. came 
back, they were prevailed on, by the im- 
2 of new acquaintance, to take 
odgings in different parts of the town, 
and had uent occaſion, when th 
met, to bewail the diſtance at which t 
were placed, and the uncertainty whict 
each experieneed of finding the other ab 

Thus are the fondeft and firmeſt friend. 
ſhips diſſolved, by ſuch openneſs and 
ſincerity as interrupt our enjoyment of 
our gown approbation, or recal us to che 

| * remem 
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remembranee of thoſe fu which we 
are more willing to indulge to cor- 


It is by vo means nectAary to imagine, 
that tes is offended at advice, was 
ignorumt of the favlt; and reſents the ad- 
monition as a falſe charge; for 
it is moſt natural to be enra when 


there rs the ſtron conviction of our 
own guilt. White we can eafily defend 
dur © ve are no more diſturbed 


at an aceuſution thaft we ate alarmed by 
an enemy whom we are fire to conquer; 
and whoſe attack, therefore, will bring 
ns honour without danger. But when 
a man feels the reprehenſion of a friend 
feconded by his own heart, he is eafily 
heated into reſentment and revenge, cither 
becauſe he hoped that the fault of which 
he was conſcious had eſcaped the notice 
of others; or that his friend had looked 
vpon it with tenderneſs and extertuation, 
and excuſed it for the ſake of his other 
virtues; or had conſidered him as too 
wile to need advice, or too delicate to be 
ſhocked with reproach : or, becauſe we 
cannot feel, without pain, thoſe reflec- 
tions rouſed which we have been endea- 
vouring to Hy aſleep; and when pain has 
| uced anger, who would not willing- 
e believe, that it ouglit to be difcharg- 
7 : on others, rather than on him« 

? 
© The reſentment produced by ſincerity, 
whatever be it's immediate cauſe, is ſo 
certain, and generally {6 keen, thar very 
few have magnamity ſufficent for the 
practies of à duty, which, above moſt 


others, expoſes it's vetaries to hardſhips 
and perſecutions; yet friendſhip without 
it is of very little value, fince the great 
ue of & cloſe an intimitey is that ou? 
virtues may be girarded and encouraged; 
and out vices —_— in their Frſt ap. 
pearance by timely detettiom and falus 
onſtranees 


rem ! 
oy 4 is decreed by, Providente; that 0 
thing truly valuable ſhall be obtained if 
our preſent ſtate, but with —— and 
danger. He that hopes for tat advan 
tage which is to be gained from unre 
ſtrained communication; muſt ſometimes 


ber. tFuths, that friend- 


ſhip which he aſpires to merit. The 
chief rule to be obſerve in the exerciſe of 
this dangerous office, is to preſerve it 
from all mixture of intereſt or va- 

nity; to forbear ad monition of reptoof, 
Wen our conſciences tell us that they 
are incited, not by the of reform - 
ing faults, but the defire of ſne wing our 
cerniment, or gratifying ourown pride 
by the mortification of \andther, It is 
fiot indeed certain that the moſt refined 
cation will find a proper time forbring- 
ing a nan to the knowledge of his own 
failings, or the moſt zealous benevolence 


reconcile him to that jud by which 
they are detected; but He who endex< 


yours only the happineſs of him whom 
he reproves, will always Rave either the 
fatisfaction of obtaining or "deſerving 
kittdnefs; if he ſucceeds, he benefits is 
friend; and, if he fails, he has at leaft the 
conſcionſneſs that he fuſſers for only do- 
ing well. 


Ne XII. TUESDAY, AUGUST », . 


NULLA eo LUX BS7 1NGRATA CRHAVITOUE, 
KULLA FTU cou NON MEMINISSE VELTYT. 
AMFLIATETATIS SFATION STHEL VIE BONUS, voc £57: 


© 167 VIVERE 16, VITA POSSE PFRIORE PAUL. 


" Mart. . 


NoDAY'OaEMEMBRANCE SHALL THE GOOD REGRET, 
NOR WISH ONE'BITTER MOMENT TO FORQET :! | 
THEY STRETCH THE LIMITS OF THIS NARROW SPAN 


AND, r ENj6YING, LIVE FAST LI AGAIN. 


O, few of the hours of life ace. filled 
up with objects adequate to the mind 
of. man, and ſo. frequently. are we in 
want of preſent pleafore or em 5 
that we are fœt ed to have recourſe every. 
mraoment to the paſt and future for _ 


F. Lewis. 


vacuities of our being by recolle&ion | 


of former paſſages, or anticipation of 
events to come. 
I cannot but conſider this neceſſity of 


ſearching on every ſide for matter on 
which the attention may de | 
a ſtrong proof of the ſuperior 
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tial of the ſoul of man. We have 
* to believe that other creatures 
ve. higher faculties, or more cxtenſive 


, itzes, than the preſervation of them- 
== their ſpecies, requires they 


always to be fully employed, or to 
be completely at eaſe. without employ- 
ment, to feel few intellectual miſeries or 
Pleaſures, and to have no exuberance of 
un ng to lay out upon curioſity 
or caprice, but ta have their minds exact - 


f Jy . their bodies, with few other 
u 


— ſuch. as corporal pain or plea- 
; rr bn wel 
. Which makes ſo large F 
- part of che excellence of the human ſoul, 
which has ſo. much influence upon 
it's other powers, but. a. ſmall 
tion hes been alloted to the animal world. 
We do not find the grief with which the 
dams lament the loſs of their young, pro 
portionate to the tenderneſs 3 which 
careſs, the aſſiduity with which they 
fed, or the vehemence with which th 
—.— them. Their regard for their ol 


, when it is before their eyes, is 


ot, in appearance, leſs than that of a 


Human nutz but when it is taken 
AWAY, EF very ſoon forgotten, and af- 
ter à ſhort abience, if brought again, 
wholly diſregarded. 
I That they have very little .remem- 
nes of any thing once vut of the reach 
their ſenſes, and. ſcarce any power of 
vomparing the preſent with the paſt, and 
regulating their conchuſions from experi- 
may. be gathered from this, that 
their inte are produced in their full 
erfection, The ſparrow that was hatch- 
ed laſt ſpring makes her firſt neſt, the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon, of the ſame materials, and 
with the ſame art, as in any following 
year; and the hen conducts and ſhelters 
firſt brood of chickens with all the 
*prudence that ſhe ever attains. - 
It has been aſked by men. who love to 
perplex any thing that is plain to com- 
mon underſtandings, how reaſon differs 
from inſtinct; and Prior has with no great 
propriety made Solomon himſelf declare, 
that, to diſtinguiſh them 1s the fool”; igno- 
rance, and the pedant's pride. To give 
an accurate anſwer to a queſtion of which 
the terms are not completely underftood, 
is impoſſible; we do not know in what 
either reaſon or inftin& conſiſt, and there - 
fore cannot tell with exactneſs how they 
differ: but ſurely he that contemplates a 
ſhip and a bird's neſt will not be long 
N 


ough all the prugreſſive deſcents of 
the ſpecies, without varzation or imaprove- 


ed through. all 
ment;, and —— reſult of 
experiments c with experiments, 
has grown, by accumulated. obiervation, 
from leſs to er Excellence, and ex- 
hibits the collective knowledge of di 
rent ages.and. various. profeſiions,. .,... 
© Memory. s, the purveyor of reaſon, 
e power which places thole mages be- 
the mind upon — —.— 
1s — and which trraſhres 
up the determipationsthat are once paſſed, 
as the rules of future Action, or grounds 
of ſubſequent concluſions,, , :. . ,. 
It is, indeed, the faculty of 
brance,. which, may. be ſaid to —_— 
in the claſs of moral agents. If we were 
to act only in conſequence. of ſome im- 
mediate impulic, and receiye no direction 
fromiaternal motives of choice, we 
be poles Torywd.Þy an en 
ty, thou 5 Wer or caſen 
moſt part to — er one thing to — 
becauſe we could make no compariſon 
but of objects whicimight-bortrhappen 
to be preſent.” — | 
Mie owe to nor . 
creaſe of our Knowledge, and our pro- 
greſs in rational enquiries, but man 
other intellectual Indeed, = 
mor all thus we — 012 to enjoy is 
alt or future; the preſent is in pepe - 
Fa motion, leaves n as When 
rives, ceaſes to be preſent before it's pre- 
ſence is well perceived, and is only known 
have , exiſted by the effects which it 
ves behind. s preateſt part of our 
ideas ariſes, therefore, from the view be- 
fore or behind ns; and we are happy or 
e n are” Whed 
y tne ſfurvey of. our Ute, or our | 
ſpe& of future exiſtence. EET 
With regard to futurity, When events 
are at ſuch a diſtance from us, that we 
cannot take the Whole concatenation into 
our view, we have generally powerenou 
over our imiginationtoturmitupon - 
ing ſcenes, "and can promife ourſelves 
riches, honours, and delights, without 
intermifiglingthoſeFexations'and arixie- 
ties with which all human  &fjoymerity 
are polluted. If fear breaks in ont. 
fide, and alarms" us with da and 
diſappointments, we can call in Hope on 
the other, to Ts with rewards, and 
eſcapes, and victories; ſo that we are 


feldom without means of palliating re- 
vey 
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ſel ves to as well or ill applied, it muſt have 
bleſome p ns 2 the time to come ; for —o 
It is — * much more exiſtence be inconceivably Kt ies 
cond for the Tolitary and thoughtfuF effects are unlimited j and there id not 


to amuſt chemſelves with ſchemes of the 
future, thin reviews of the paſt. For 
the future is pliant and ductiſe, and will 
be eafily moulded by eng fancy into 
any form. Bar the im which me- 
mory ire of 2 ſtubborn and un- 
"nature; the objects of remem - 
brance have already — — left their 
behitid them the 
2 ws to defy all atrempes of . 
be ng 
memory are arbitrary, afe 
more folid ; ind” are, indeed, ey 
Joys which we enn call our own. What- 
ever we have once ted, as 
it, in the rd 222 
aft, ir out of the reach of accident, or 
nor can be loft either by our 
— or ariother”s malice : 


2 — en e, N 
cure; rare A, ne 
..Di re, inc wmque 9 ä 
* fg ſemel Bora wexit. 
Be fair of foul; or rain or ſh ne, 


- Tha Jos than pain fin of ft 
are mine. 

et brav'n itſelf vpont the paſt has pow'r, 

what bas been bas been, and 1 have 

"II 7 


he | 


Dev. 


TER greater happineſs 
to be ook back on a 75 


and yirtuouſly employed, to 
our own in exiſtence, by 
tokens us excite neither ſhame nor 
forrow.” Life, in which nothing has been 
done of fuffered to-diſtinguiſh one day 
from another, is to him that has paſſed 
it, as if it had never been, ex that 
RC of Me Crt _ 
the t Creator. * 
3 by crimes, and diver- 


fied through it's ſcveral periods by 


. 
uſefu 
trace 
ſuch 


wickednesb, is indeed” eaſily re 

but reviewed only with horror and re- 
"The great conſideration which ou 

to inſluenes us in the uſe of the 

F 


the ſmalleſt point of time but may ex- 
tend it's eule equences, either 4 our hurt 
or our n » through — 

and give us ne to remember 

ever, with anguiſh or exultation. 
The time of life in which memory 
_ icularlyts claim predominance 
other faculties of the mind, is 
ourdecfining uge. Ic has been remarked 
by former writers, that old men are ge- 
nerally narrative, and fall eaſily into re- 
citals of paſt tranſattions, and accounts 
—— known to them in their youth. 
wee nn 

itis more ermimently oe 


oo 2 1 Sow 27s — 


Life's ſpan forbids thee to thy cares, * 
metro) e years. 
Y Cxxzcn: 


We have no longer 
—— — 
which are to happen in the world vill come 
too late for our accommodation ; andthoſe 
who have no hope before them, and to 
whom their preſent ſtate is painfuland irk - 
ſome, muſt of neceſſity turn — ory 
back to try what retro 
It ought, therefore, 092 the care of thoſe 
who with to paſs the laſt hours with com- 
fort, to lay up ſuch a treaſure of pleaſ« 
ms ideas, as ſhall ſupport the expences 
that time, which is to depend wholly 
upon the fund already acquired. 


— 1.1. fuvent ſen:ſque 
Finem animo . mi —— viatica canis. 
Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind 


Wann n find. 
runs rox. 


Derbe fortune 
—— appeaſe our con- 
ſciences with intentions of repentance z 
but the time comes at laſt, ; in which li 
has no more to in 
err 
tion, and . 
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ban non MY TIME REVOLVES ALONG, 


— WY, , 


ro rns RAMBLER, 
n. RAMBLER, 4 

AM no _ . of 0 writ- 

ings, and therefore very frequent 
lay your papers aſide before. — 
them through; yet I cannot but confeſs 
that, by flow degrees, you have raiſed 
my opinion of your underſtanding, and 
that, though I believe it will be lon 
before T can be prevailed upon to heme, 
you with 45 kindneſs, you have, 
vere more of my eſteem than thoſe 
hom I ſometimes make happy with op- 
portunities to fill my tea-pot, or pick 


vp my fav. I ſhall therefore chuſe you 


- for the confident of my diftreſſes, and 


* 
* 


- 


CY 
. 
* 
0 


= 
- 


— 
ed 


1 
- + 


— 


4 
- 


. bty, every. one of MF 7 was 


= 


* 


ak your counſelwith regard to the means 
of conquering or eſcaping them, thou 


never expett from you any of that ſoft- 


neſs and pliancy, which conftitntes the 


perfection of a companion for the ladies: 
„in the place where I now am, I have 


recoutle to the maſtiff for protection 


though J have no intention of making 
a lap-dog, 32 


m a 
My mamma is à very fine lady, who 


y 


has mote numerous and more frequent 
aſſembles, at her houſe than any other 
Perſon in the fame quarter of the town. 

was bred from my-earlieft infancy in 
n perpetual tumult of pleaſe, and re- 
member to have heard of little cle than 
meſapes, viſity, play-houſes, and balls; 
gf, the aukwardneſs of one woman, and 
the coquetry of anathery the charming 
convenience of forge riſing faſhion, the 
difficulty of playing a new game, the in- 
cidents of a maſquerade, and the dreſſes 
of. a court-night., I knew befare I was 
ten years old all the rules of paying and 

ectiving viſits, and to how much ciyi- 


entitled ; and was, able to return, with 
the proper degree of reſerye or uf viva- 


3 445 


Z int TARDA FLUVST INGRATAQUE ron. 


bare not experienced, ced, I 


| GET 2615; Tiroft. v9 
1 Wage ne „uon 
Wt; 19 * Kel ©. AML . 0: 154% 
Fino 
. | ODT ande: ö 


22 


ter. - ene (1 AV 3G 
I have nowhved twoand twenty years, 
and have paſſed of each year nine months 
in town, and three” at Nichmond 3'fo 
that my time has been ſpent 'unformby 
in the fame” company; and the fame 
amuſernents, except às faſhion has in- 
troduced new diverſions, or the revolu- 
tions of che gay world have afforded new 
ſacceſſions of wits and beau. How 
eyer, my mother is ſo an econo- 
miſt of pleafore, chat I have no 
2 oy bands; for cer — 
N night is hurried ay hy the neceſ- 
ſity of making bur ap ce at tiffe. 
rent places, and of being wittvone lady 
at the © and Witch another at the 
eardtablec 5 (4951, ode 
When the time came of ſettling our 
ſcheme of felicity for the ſummer, it 
was deterinined that I ſhould pay a viſit 
to a rich aunt? in a remote county. As 
you know the chief converſation of all 
tea - tables, in the ſpring, ariſes from a 
communication of the manner in which 
time is to be paſſed till winter, it was a 
great relief to the barrenneſt of our to- 
icks, to relate the pleaſures that ere in 
for me, to deſtribe my uncle's ſeat, 
wich the park and the charm - 
ing walks, an} bexutiful-waterfallsz and 
every one told me how much ſheenvied 
me, and what fatisfa&ion ſhe had once 
enjoyed inn ſituation of the ſane Kind. 
Ave are all eredulous in our on 
favour, and willing to imagine ſbme h- 
tent fats faction in any thing:which we 
; il confeſs to 
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, without reſtraint, that I had fuf- 
m en with expec- 


warp e ee or 


py hour chat ſhould ſet me free from 
noiſe, and flutter, and ceremony, diſ- 
— me to the peaceful ſhade, d 
in content and tranguill: o ſo- 

— myſelf under the Mary of delay, I 
— a ſtudiaus lady of my 
R 
carce any 
ing the "town, and never went to bed 
wathout dreaming of grover, and mea- 


Toms andy Mb in a 


trunk,, and yep the caach. at cops 2 
I ſprung in with evſtacy, quarrel 
my mad For being too long ain 
25 of dhe other ſervants, and rej 
ape grew leſs which lay between 
letionof my wiſhes. 7 
eee 
dn im neg des ere w 
» * . kront on 1 
5 e river, ght of which $row 
all my ive Bo oh of pol gore 
me-ſome regret, jor jingle ſo.long 
[in ora pouch ich theſe de- 
| | iencs. were now to afford me. 
23 game out to receive me, but in 
i tat removed. from the preſent 
nah I could. ſcarcely look upon 
her without laughter, which would Have 
been no kind 3 for the trouble 
ſhe had taken to make herſelf fine againſt 
my arrival. The night and the next morn- 
mg were driven along with enquiries 
about our family; my aunt. then. ex- 
. 
- of my -grandfather's in 
the civil wars, nor was it leſs 4 an 
days before L could perſuade her to leave 
me to m 
At lait economy prevailed; ſhe went 
in the. uſual manner about her own af- 
fairs, and ·I was at liberty 228 
the wilderneſs, and ſit by the 
The navelty.. of the. objects about me 
pleaſed.me for a while, but after a few 
days they were new no longer, and I ſoon 
degan ta perceive that the country was 
not my — chat ſhades and flowers, 
- and lawns; and waters, had very. ſoon ex- 
haufed all, their, power of pl ng, and 
chat I had not in m N of ſa- 
tizfadlion.with which I could ſupply the 
"bod. my cuſtomary GS. 


I wubappily: told my aunt, in the firſt 


Ix 


* br 


warmth of our embraces, that I had 


leave to ſtay with her ten weeks. Six 
only are yet gone; and how ſhall I live 
the remaining four? I go out 
and return; I pluck: a flower, and throw 
it away; L ecatch an inſet; and when I 
have examined it's coloura, ſet it at liber · 
oy — bble into the water, and 
— wo after another. When 
it chances to . I walk in the great 
hall, and watch the minute-hand upon 
the dial, or play with a veer An. 
which the cat happens to ha 
in alucky time, 
My a is afraid I ſhall ber mel 
hes! {Bo ore enco the 
veghbouring 17 to viſit us. 155 
© 95 eagerneſs to 
the 6 rg 5 _ ndon; but when 
we met, we had no common pick 
& 855 r. converſe; they had - 
cuno ter plays, operas, or muſic 
and I Fg as Maddie aden fem theie 
accounts of the quarrels or alliances of 
families, whoſe names, when once I can 
eſcape, I ſhall never hear; The women 
have now ſeen me; know how niy gown 
Kane. and are ſatisfied; ihe ink "ibs 
y afraid” of me, and fay K 
18 @ they think themſelves not at 


P W Lebademned to * 
day moves flowly forward, and 
de the dawn with uneaſineſs, bechuſt I 
confider that night is at 1 great diftaice. 
I have tried to fleep by A brook,” but 
finds it's murmurs ine : iv that 
I 4m forced to be awake at leak tech 
hours, without viſits, without cards, 
without haughter, and without nave 
I walk beeguſe I am diſguſted with 
ting ſtill, and fit _ becauſe 2 


with walking. I have no motive 
ion, Nor any of love, or Hate, 
2 fear, or inclination. I cannot areſs 


with ſpirit, for I have neither rival nor 
admirer. F cannot dance, withours part- 


nn 


Such is che life of Euphdlia, and ſuch 
it is likely to continue for à month to 
come. I have not yet declared ag Anſt 
exiſtence, nor called upon the deſtinies to 
cat my thread; but 1 hade ſincerely fe- 
ſolved not to copdemn- myſelf to fuck 
another ſummer, nor too haftity to flat 
ter myſelf with happineſs. ' Vet I have 
heard, Mr. Rambler, of thoſe who ne · 


ver thought dender f N 2 — 


%\ 


—ů— — 
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as in ſolitude; and cannot but ſuſpect it 
to · he ſome way on ether my on fault,” 
that, without great pain, either of mind 
or body, Tan thus weary of myſelf; 
that the current of youth, Ragnates, and 
that 1 am, Huguiſhing in à dead calm, 
for ant of ſome external impulſe. I 
ſhall therefore chink you a henefactor to 
aux ſex, if you will trach me the art of 

en eib TIE boat Nile 


St Enn 


living alone; for, I am conſident that a 
thouſand and a thouſand and a thonſand 
ladies, who affect to talk with ecſtacien 
of the pleaſures of the chuntry, are, in 
reality, like me, longing for the winter 
and wiſhing to be delivered from theme 


W and dixerſton. 
nb lindat x am, Sir, Nours, 1e 
Non ot ei 

e 


1 
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T is, obſerved by thoſe who have writ- 
ten on the conſtitution of the human 
body, and the original of thoſe diſeaſes 
by which it is afflited, that every man 
comes into the world morbid, that there 
is no temperature ſo exactly regulated 
but that ſome humour is fatally predo- 
minant, and that we are 5 im- 
ated, in our firſt entrance 87 life, 
with.the. ſeo-ls of that malady, which, in 
. in bring us to the grave. 
. iLhis-remark./ has been ded by 
others to the intellectual 3 Some 
that, imagige themſelves to have looked 
with. more than common penetration in- 
to human nature, have endeayoured to 
perſuade us that each man is born with 
a mind farmed peculiar for certain pur- 
2 „ and with deſires unalterably de- 
_—_— to} particular objects, from 
Which the attention. cannot be long di- 
verted, and hich alone, as they are well 
or ill ꝓurſued, muſt produce the praiſe 
or blame the * miſery, of his 
future 1 W333 Hf} 1 10 
IT dis poſition has not, indeed, been 
bitherto-proved with ſtrength propor- 
tz0nate to the aſſurance with which it has 
en advanced, and, perhaps: will never 
gain much ptevalence by a doſe exami- 
bn aa d 7x15 ng wow 57 
I the: daftrineof innate ideas be it- 
ſeif diſtauable, there ſeems to be little 
hope of eſtabliſuing an opinion, hich 
ſuppoſes that even complications of ideas 
have been given us at our birth, and that 


werare made by nature ambitious, or co- 


vetous;/ before we know the meaning of 
either powen of bas 5 aabrabartd ov; 
Vet as every ſtep in the progreſſion of 
exiſtenc changes our poſition with re- 
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ur BROOK A CONSTANT FLACEFOE STEAM rn 


OIL v4 24.49% Ale 16. 
ſpecl to the things about hit, i 5s to hy 
us open to new Aflaults and 1 
dangers, and ſuhiects us to ihcofivehts” 
ences from which any,other ſituation il 
exempt; as a publick er A private fe. 
youth apd age, wealth and poverty avs 
all ome Keie ade geht, nich can- 
not wholly be eſepeg Bite 'BY quien 
the ſtate. to which it is Atnexed, aug fun 
mitting to the metimbrdanices or fene 
other condition; fo it tart be Genirtt 
that every diffexence” in clit keructure of 
the wind has it's 550 50 And T's” 
wants; and that failures ahd deftetb be; 
ing inſeparable from” humanity,” Hor. 
ever the powers of underſtanding beer 
tended or contrafted, chere wilt vn one © - 
fide or the other ways e an ene Wy” 
err r and miſcarriage. mahl ro g 
"There ſeem to in — —.— fuited to 
t, and others to littie employmentsß 
ome farmed to foar Aloft, At Bike in 
wide views, and others to grober en chr 
ground, and confine" their regard to 
narrow ſphere.. Of theſe che me is 410 
ways in danger of becoming uſeleſt by 
a daring neghgente, the dther by r feu. 
pulous ſoljcitude; the one tollectz wart 
ideas, but confuſtd and Fnckiftinet; che 
other is buſied in minute 5 Hur / 


g +4 


— 


without compaſs and without Uipnirye7 
THe general error. of theſe who Po. 
ſels, powerful and, deviated uiiderffana-- 
Mgs, is, that they form {chives r to 
cat extent, and flarter thence to 
aſtily with ſucceſs; —— —— N 
force to be great, and, byche complac” 
ceney With which every mam Airveyy-- 
bimfelf, imagine it fel _ they 
therefore look, out for titiderr Kings wer 
thy of their abilities, and engage in mo 
wi 
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| t) . mea 
| wort they hall he able to find expedi- 
ente n A difſcoltiess They are na- 
— wpt «es conſider all ' prudential 
mitims"us/below” their regard, to treat 
with contempt thoſe ſecurities and re- 
fources' which"-orhery know themſelves 
obliped co provide; and diſdain toaccom- 
pliſh their purpoſes by eſtabliſhed means, 
and common gradations. ' 
Precipitation thus mgited by the. pride 
of intellectual ſfupertority, is very fatal to 
great — The reſolution of the 
combat is ſeldom equal to the vehemence 
vb the c le that meets with an 

ſition which he did not expect, loſes 
his courage. Ihe violence of his firſt 
onſet is ſueceeded by a laſting and un- 
conquerable languor;z miſcarriage makes 
him of; eus een td new hopes 
and the contemplation” of an attempt, in 
which be has Allen below his own-ex- 


peſtations, is painful and vexatious; he 


therefore naturally, @urns bs attention to 
more plealing vbſecs, and habituates his 
ipagination/to other entertaininenes, till, 
WW W a: quits his Hr qur- 
ſyit, and ter ſome. other projet to 
e which 
the lame. ardour, of 9 J him 


. 


again certain ſucceſs Mich diſap- 
pamgments og nh ind compel Yum 


to banden... ba 
ug tog much vigour, in the beginnin 
of an undertaking, often intercepts an 
prevents Ahe ſtrachneſß and perſeverance 
always neceſſary in the conduct of a com- 
plicated ſcheme, where, many interxſts 
are abe coe ed, many, movements 
ta he adfalteg, and the joint effert of dif- 
ting and independent . to. be di- 
refted o a ſingle point. In all import- 
ant eyents which, have been ſuddenly 
bronghts to pals,., chance has been the 
agent rather than. reaſon; and, therefore, 
however.thake. who. ſcemed to preſide in 
the tramiattion may bave been celebrat- 
ed, by ſuch as loved or feared them, ſuc - 
ceeding times have commonly conſidered 
them as. fortunate rather than prudent. 
Every deſign.in, which the connection is 
arly traced from the firſt motion to 
the,laſt, mult. be farmed and exccuted by 
calm intrepidity, and requires not only 
courage W, ich danger cannot turn aſide, 
but conftancy Which qui cannot 
' weaty,' and. contnvance which impedi- 
meats cannot exhauſt. | } 
« All the performances of human art, 


27} 


wt. 


s ie _ 
wy, 


to names hourly 6 away by tir 
 unong the Tefuſt of All: they 


= _ 


8 


at which we — — ore 
ate inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force of pet 
ſeverance: it is Dy this that the yan 
becomes a pyramid, and chat dift 
countries are united witk canals. IF A 
man was to co th effect of a hngle 
ſtroke of the pick-ax,orof ne im 
fion of the ſpade; with che d. 
4 laſt reſult, he would be over 
med by the ſenſe of their diſpropat· 
tion; yet thoſe petty operations, inceſ- 
1antly continued, in * 'y ſurmount the 
ſt difficulties, mountains are 
clled, and oceans bounded, by the 
flender force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmoſt import- 
ance that thoſe who. have any intention 
of deviating from the beaten. roads of 
life, and acquiring a reputation ſuperior 


to their reaſon, and their Tpirit; che 
er of one in their purpoſes; - ac 
quire the art of ſapping hat they can 
not batter, and bit of ' viriquith< 
ing obſtinate ' reſiſtance” by obſtinate at- 
tacks. | eren 

The ſtudent who: Woti build Hr 
knowledge on ſolid forndations, und 


proceed by juft degrees to the pinagles vF” 
truth, is directed by the great ph | 
pe of France to begin by Joubdng”* 
is own extftence. In Iikematmey, w 

ever would complete any arduous a 
intricate eherptihs ſhould; as foon'ar 
his imagination can coal after the” firſt” 
blaze of hope, place before Bis own eyes" 
every poſſible embarrafiment that A 
retard or defeat him. He mould g 
8 the probability of ſizecels, und” 
then endeavour to remove the objettory 
that he has raiſed. It is proper, iy 
old Markham, to cxerciꝶ your harſe'og' 
the more inconvenient ſide of the c ö 
that if he ſhould, in the rice, be forte? 
upon it, he may not be ee A 
Horaer ad yiTes his poctical friend! to dun- 
ſider every day as the laſt which be fal! 
enjoy, becauſe that will always give plea- 
ſure witch we receive beyond our hopes. 
If we alarm ourſelves beforehand with” 
more difficulties than we really find, we 
ſhalt be animated by unaxpefted facility 
with double ſpirit;- and it we find our 
cautions and fears juſtihed bythe gone; 
Jes there will however happen nos 


ung again{t which provifion has not 


been made, no ſudden ſhock will be re- 


cciyed, nor will the main ſcheme be dit- 2 


„ pu f - 
Ten 


W. 


e 


T8 
IK} 
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There is, indeed, ſome danger leſt he 
2 — balances probadili - 
—— — — foreſees ob- 

remain always in u ftate 

Sueben withort — 

tempts on whith Re may 3 
Kiet{zbourwichvytadvimage But pre 

us deſpondente is not — — 
Aioſe for 'whort This efſay is defipned; 
they who require to be warned again 


we nm ys ranma cry 
Ma, nj nr As Des Cartes has 
ſewn hows man may prove to 
Himifelf his on Etiftence, if viice he can 


Ne roger Fo, to * it, ſo the 


ei 1 * . "ik #4 * 


avdent and atlventurous 
without tnding ſonee p 
tion of th greateſt <1 
indeed, is the — — 
affairs, that ſceurmy and deſpair are equal 
follies; and as it is preſumption and ar» 
rogance to untici pate triumphe, 1 
weakneſs and cord to 

miſcarriages. The numbers that have 
been ſtopped in their career of — 


are ſufficient to bew te uncertainty 


In 
/ Suck, 


— fryer may 
— — 
—— — 
veränce. 4 : SIT ISLET) 
. 14.4 * e 2444 A 
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abit robe; reg 168 Fee 8 nn std abel n 

en a a "DREAMS r % ply ON 

— ö - „ | 1 D - "Pa TILED * 
g 2 vat is; the ni ven 1 
g FRAY fo ve rareanszes. bis dread ul note, an | 

"em," was filled with defolation'” 9 85 5 


12 lately a very remarkable dream, 

N made fo ſtrong an impreſſton m 

du me, that L remember. it every wd; 
3 are not better employed, you 
9 the relation of it as fo lows. 

thought I was in the midſt of a very 

ſet, of company, and ex- 

nely, Ht ow ghtedin attending to lively 

5 nn when on à ſudden I per- 

del arte of, the moſt ſhocking figures 

Fe nation. can frame, advancing to- 

we. She was Areſt in black, her 

was - contrafted into a thouſand 

e her eyes deep funk in her head, 

her complexion pale and Hvid as the 

of dea Her looks were 

led with terror ant unrelenting feve- 

rity, and her hands armed with whips 

and Torpions,, As foon as the came 

3 A borrid frown, and a voice 

t chilled m YVES blood, The bid me 

ow. her. fo ed, and fhe led me 

gugh rugged paths, beſet with briars 
th Drop) Ek * deep ſolitary valley. 

W e paſſed the fading yerture 

withered beneath her ſteps; her peſtilen- 


Ul 


Fe. hreath infected the air with malig- 


RR ora obſcured the luſtre of the 
involved the fair face of hea- 
— in untverfal Room. Diſtal how- 


Dee relounded through the for \ from 


Lie vill. et hand of Death 


In the midſt of this tremendous ſtent 
my execrable guide addreſſed wie in the 
fi owing manner” 
1 Retire with mes O raſh eat 
mortal, from the vain allurementz 
y a deceitful world, and 1 thatp 
fare was not 1 te portion of 
© human life rn * 'wourn 
© ant ak) e this is the"ton- 
dition of all below the ſtars, and who. 
© ever engeavours 7 e it, — * id 
© contradition to the Wi 
© Fly then from the fatal W 7 rh 
* of youth and ſociat delight, and here 
© confecrate the ToNitaryhours to lamen- 
tation and woe. ery is che duty 
« of all p fig mpgs, and every en- 
© joyment is an offencets theDeity, who 
© 1s to be wor ſhipped. only by the mor- 
© tiication. pf every ſel of 23 bk 
and the everlaſting tere 6f highs 
© tears,” 
This meſancholy 8 of life 
funk my fpirits, and feemed to anti — 
every rinciple of joy With me. I threw 
Fl beneath a blaſted yerigh,, where 
the winds blew cold and dinndl round 


Ty bead, and drea0f6t appretibnſions 


chined my heart. Here 1 dewweg ty 
i which T im- 
patiently — mould put a 


PHE KAMBERR. 


ah ie ſo wreteh- 

ed. — Gtuation I fpied on one 
hand of me @ deep muddy rer, whoſe 
ves rolle on in low ſullen mur · 

mrs. Here: I determined to plunge, 
and was juſt the. bein, when I 
found fo drawn: back. I 
turnad , and was ſutpriſed by the 
6ght of the leveliet oljeft L had ever be- 
held. — moſt — charms of 


im all her 
— pre 


— in ber 
— bythe: —— looks of —— 
] st com- 
ion and peace. Ather approach the 
tful ſpoctre, who! had betare tor- 
mented me, vaniſhed away, and with her 
all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The 
my clouds brightened into cheerful 
unſhine, the groves recovered their ver- 
— and the whole region looked gay 
and blobming us the garden of Eden 
was quite tranſported at this unexpect- 
ed change, reviving pleaſure began 
to glad my thoughts, w * or 
of inexprefſilble neſs, my beauteous 
1 thus uttered her divins inſtruc - 


"6 My name" is RUigion. I am the 
4 « offepri of Truth and Lave; and the 
4 of 'Benevolence, ' Hope, and 
„Joy. That monſter . 
ve freed you is ca Gtion; j 
dit the Wild of Diſcontent, and her 
« followers are Fear und Sarrow. Thus 
© different as we are, ſhe has often the 
inſolente to aſſume my name and cha- 
7 NN and 11 = unha 15 mortals 
at length 


1 15 going to ſink 
oer 1 and fü 
© beauties of the globe, which Heaven 
N Has deſtined fox Th (eat of the human 
© 'race, and conhider whether a world 
© thus exquiſitely framed could he meant 
* for the abode of miſery and pain. For 
1 What end has the laviſh hand of Pro- 
q © es diffuſed ſuch innumerable ob- 
Cjects of * but that all might re- 
4 privilege of exiſtence, and 
ig Arab tode to the benefi- 
7 Nane of it? Thus tp enjoy the 
| Mins bes ke bas ſent, is'Virtue and 
. bedlence; and to reject them merely 


ans of pleaſure, is pitiable 3 
#4 of ik > abfo Apel febeg 55 
12255 is the { e of cregted exiſt 
Ae enden 


4 


the various 


ne TY 


ab L 8 


10 
raptured —— meine 


ot men, is tame tr m lower 
degrees of happinaſa to iger. They 
have each faculties affgned them tor 
various orders, of l 
What, cried I. a Wia che lan- 
* guage of Religion? Does the lead. her 
votaries through paths, and 
bid chem paſs an orion — 
Where are the parade es fy vy 
< the morticatioms of 2 
6. n 
The trus enjoyments of a — 

«, 2 anfwered ſhe.puldly, * 
* nat conſiſt in unbounded. i | 
707 luxurious eaſe, in the tumult 6 
paſſions, the languor of indolence, or 
0 Fe oe nem beer light amuſements. Yield. 
* ing to immoral pleaſure corrupts the 
mind, living to anumal and, tufling 
* ones debaſes it; both in their degree 
* diſqualify it for it's genuine good, and 
; „ conkigy 1 it over to wretchedneſs. Who- 
ever would be really happy muſt make 
© the dibgent and re 1 exerciſe of his 
l 2 ee 2 chief attention, 

rieQiogs,of his Maker, 
C 0” — will to his fellow- 
8 — — tivating inward gectitn 
© To has lower faculties he mist all 
* ſuch gratifications as will, by refreſh 
© him, invigorate_his nobler parſhits. 
In the regions inhabited by an * na- 
* tures, unminpled felicity 
0 © blooms, joy flowy there ai . per- 
ial and abundant ſtream, hot nerds 
1 1 any mound to 22 it's courſe. 
Beings conicjous of a _ of mind 
originally diſeaſed, as all the Rumaa 
race has cauſe to be, mult uſe the rel 
ime n of a ſtricter ſelf- governm 
6gyer has been evil I volfun 
exceſſes muſt patiently jubrait bot 
* the painful workings Ne "nature, aft 
needful ſeverities of medicine, in 
der to his cure; Still he is intitle 
a moderate ſhare of whatever allewiar, 
Ir accommodations this fair manſton 
his merciful Parent affords, conhtf. 
ent with his recovery. And in 
rtion as this recovery advances, the 
„ fivelielt 3 joy Will ſpring an bo: kis 157 
© ſenſe of an amended und mp | 
heart. So far from th horde 
© ſpaifis e even df 9 
© Shudder, poor mortal, at the 
af the” bach DS 
15 Bhs to 
We ths fon oh rm wenn 


m_— 


GC as „„ «aa 
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© conra 
nocent foul will be ſupported with ſtill 
© ſweeter confolations under all it's ex - 
© /perience of human infirmities ; ſup- 
„ ported by the gladdening aſſurances 
© thatevery imcereendearour to ou 

mem, "ſhall be athited, accepted, and 
*:rewarded. To ſuch à one, the love- 
© lieſt ſelf- abaſement is but a deep - laid 
© foundation forthe moſt elevated hopes; 
* fince they who faithfully examine and 
*. acknowledge what _y are, ' ſhall be 
© enable under my conduct to become 
« what they deſire. The chriſtian and 
the hero are inſeparable; and to aſ- 


© pit) 

4 ce, are ſet no bounds. To 
him Who is animated with a view of 
obtaining approbation from the Sove- 
reign of the univerſe, no difficulty is 
©-mſurmountable. ' Secure in this pur- 
©, fait of every needful ard, his conflict 
with the ſevereſt pains and trials is 
©. ittle more than the vigorous exerciſes 
© of à mind in health. His patient de- 
penctence on that: idence which 
* ſooks through all Z rt his filent 
©, reſignation, his ready accommodation 
© of his thoughts and behaviour to it's 
© inſcratable ways, is at once the moſt 
c excellent fort of felf-deniah, and a fource 
of the mott exalted tranſports, So- 
©. ciety is the true ſphere of human vir- 
© tue. In focal, active life, diſſiculties 
© will perpctually bemet with; reſtraints 
<. of many kinds will be neceſſary; and” 
© ttudying to behave right in re of 
©. theſe is a diſcipline of the human heart, 
E-uſeful to'others, and improving to it- 
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i He puryien viν ex 
"Olay gur gde avtya fad dxeg u, 


Nor ind wan 


of unaſſuming truſt, and filial 


to amend, the more in- 


* ſelf. Suffering is no duty but 
it is neceſſary to avoid gullt, or to 
6 nor ure a crime, but where 
it ſtrengthens the influence. of bad in- 
©, clinations, or leſſens the generous actĩ 
© vity of virtue. The happineſs allotted 
© to.man in his preſent is indeed 
© faint and low, compared. with his im- 
mortal proſpects, and noble capacities; 
but yet, whatever portion of it the diſ- 
* tributing hand of Heaven offers to each 
individual, is a needful fupport and 
a 8 for the preſent moment, ſo 
* far as it may not hinder the attaining 
© of his final dettinatian. | 
© Retomn then with me from conti nual 
© miſery to moderate enjoyment, and 
* grateful alacrity. Return from the 
© contraſted views of ſolitude to the pro- 
0 duties of a relative and dependent 
being. Religion is not conſined to cells 
© and cloſets, nor reſtrained to fullen re- 
*. tirement. Theſe are the gloomy doc- 
© trines of Superitition, -by which ſhe 
* endeayours to break thoſe chains of 
© benevolence and ſocial affeftion, that 
© link the welfare of articular 
© with that of the whole. Remember 
© that the greateſt honour can 
© to the Rader of your . by fk 
© a cheerful behaviour, as diſcovers. x 
© mind ſatished with his diſpenſations. 
Here my preceptre(s pauſed, and I was 
ing to exprets my acknowledgments 
Pr 1. Aid bure, 8 a ring of belly 
from the neighbouring village, and a 
new riſen ſun darting his beams through 
my windows, awaked me, f 
I am, yours, &c," ' 
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THIS 16 THE CHIEF FELICITY OF LIFE, ' * 
' THAT. CONCORD SMILE ON THE CONNUBRIAL 0 ; . 
BUT Row 'T1IS HATRED AL 1—— / | » 


TO THE RAWMBLER, 
1 , | 
"HOUGH, ia the diſſertations which. 
you have given us on marriage, very 
juſt cautions. are laid down againſt the 
common cauſes of infehcity, and thepe- 
ecfityof having, in that important choice, 


the firſt regard to virtue, is carefully in. 
culcated yet I cannot think the ſubject 


ſo much exhauſted, but that a little re - 
flection would preſent to the mind anany 
queſtions, in the diſcuſſion of which great 
numbers are intereſted, and many pre- 
cepts which deſerve to be more particu - 
larly and forcibly impreſſed,” * 

| < b * 1 £ Yeu 
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Von ſeem; Re mot of the writers 
chat Wave gone before you, to have al- 
loved, ds zn unt onteſtech principle, that 
Marriage & generally un happy but 'I 
know not whether 3 man who profeſſes 
ty think for himſelf, and concludes from 
bis ou obfervitions, docs not depart 
from bis chzracterf when be follows the 
eto chus ipiplicitly, and receives max - 
ims without _— ther ed Brig ex- 
umination, ' eſpecially when they com- 
pr ſo wide ee of life, and include 
. variety of circumſtances. As I 
have au equal right with otherß to give 
' my qpinĩon of che giebts ud out me, and 
a bettet title to determine concerning that 
ſtate Hic I Haye tied, than many who 
talk of Tt without experience; I am un- 
willing to br reftrained by mere autho- 
rity from advancing what, 1 believe, an 
accurate view of the world will confirm, 
that marriage is not commonly unhappy, 
otherwiſe than as life js unhappy ; and 
that moſt of theſe who complain of con- 
nubial miſeries, have as much ſatisfac- 
tion 28 their nature would have admit - 
tell, or their conduct procured, in any 
other condition. | 
It is, indeed, common to bear both 
ſexes repine at their change, relate the 
"hzppineſs of their earlier years, blame 
the folly and raſhneſs of their own choice, 
and watw thoſe whom they ſee comi 
into the world againſt the fame precipi- 
tance and infatuation. But it is to be 
remembered, that the days which they 
ſo much with to call back, are the days 
not only of celibacy but of youth, the 
days of novelty and improvement, of 
ardour and of hope, of health and yi- 
gour of body, of gaiety and lightneſs 
of heart, It is not eaſy to ſurround Ufe 
with any circumſtances in which youth 
will not he delightful; and T am afraid 
that whether married or unmarnied, we 
ſhall find the veſture of terreſtrial exiſt- 
ence more heavy and cumbrous, the 
longeritis worn. 
That they cenſure themſelves for the 
indiſcretion of their choice, is not à ſuf- 
ficient progf that they have choſen ill, 
fince we ſee the ſame diſcontent at ev 


otherpartof Hife which we cannot change. 


Converſe with almoſt any man, grown 
old in a.ptof: Tron, and you will find 
bim ing that he did not enter into 
Jome different courſe, to which. he too 
Tate finds bis genius better adapted, or 
in Hhich be diſcovers that wealth 

Aonour are tore ealily attaned. 


1 


but cannot diſcover in what 
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* Pr | any e ſoldier Nr the 
* felici he merchant; the lawyer, 
s "hed Ki ent har him, ou 
' © for the quiet of che countrywanz and 
"© the countryman, when bulneſs BY 
him to town, _prodaims that 
© 18 no happineſs Fe amidft opulence 
© and crowds,” _ Every man recquats , 
the inconveniences OF his ows ſtation, 
and thinks thoſe of any other leſs, be- 
_ cauſe he has not felt them, Thusthe war- 
| oy 2g the eaſe and freedom of 2 ſup - 
Je ſtate, and the ſingle fly to. wary 
from the wearineſs of  folitude, - From 
all our obſervations we may colle& with 
certainty, that miſery is the lot of man, 
particular 
conditiar{ it will find most allewiations; 
or whether all external, appendages. are . 
not, as we uſe them, the either of 
or ill. | f 
Whoever feels ain, 2urally ur 
hopes for cafe l of poſture; 
he changes it, and finde himGlf.equally 
tormented: and of the ſame kind are the 
expedlents by which we ,endeayour to 
' obviate or elude thoſe uneaſineſles to 
which mortality will always be Ned. 
It is not likely that the married ſtate is 
eminently miſerable, ſince, we fee fuch 
numbers, whom the death of _ their 
partners has ſet free from it, enteriqg it 
again. b 
Wives and huſbands are, indeed, in- 
ceſſantly complaining of each other; and 
there would be reaſonfor imaginipg that 
almoſt every houſe was infeſted with 
perverſeneſs or oppreſſion beyond human 
lufferance, did we not know upon he- 
ſmall occaſions ſome minds burft I toy 


lamentations and reptoaches, and h. 
naturally every animal reyenges his 
upon thoſe who happen to be near, with - 
"out any nice examination of it's cauſe. 
We are always willing tofancy ourſelves 
within a little of happines; and when, 
with repeated efforts, we canndt reach 
it, ade ourſelves that - is —— 
cepted by an i}}-paired mare, fince, if we 
could 850 auy other obſtacle, it would 
he our own fault that it was notremoved. 
Anatomiſts have often remarked, that 
though our diſeaſes are ſofhciently nu- 
merous and ſevexe. yet when we enquire 
into the ſtructure of the body, che ten- 
dernefs of forae parts, the mimatersſ# 
of -others, and.the immenſe muttipligfty 
of animal functions that muſt concur 
to the healthful 255 vigorous exereiſe a 
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5 rather er ae are prfervl 4 ſo 


i ſo ſoon, and 
| We our wy Meg Wale for a ather an day, 
or hour, without diforder,.r 
chat it ſhould be broken or obſtructed b 
Violence of accidents, or | of oo 
ſame reflection axiſes in my mind. 
upon, obſervation.of the manner in which 
15 £18 frequently contraied. When 
je Jr ole and crafty taking 
el to their tables, and 4 
without any enguiry, but after 
farms and money; or the gidd 2 Fad 
thoughtleſs yniting themelv 
to thoſe wh whom they have a ſeen by 
e Light of tapers it à ball; when. pa- 
w/o make articles Fd their children, 
* out rr after their conſent; 
en ſome marry or heirs to diſappoint 
their brothers, and others throw. t 
Wes into the arms of thoſe whom they 
15 t loye, becauſe they have found 
[ag * ab they were more 
icitous to e; when, ſome . marry 
cauſe their El Face them; ſome 
auſe they ſquander their own at nat 
me becauſe their houſes are 2 ſtered 
company, ſome. hecauſe Fall 
ve like other e and ſome only be- 
auſe they are ſick of themſelves; T in 
We {0 much inclined to wander FD 
marriage is ſometimes unha vas that 
it appears ſo little loaded with calamity; 
cannot but conclude that ſociety _ 
bc in itſelf eminently a agreea 
9. nature, when I find it's * 
ſures 0. great that even. the ill choice of 
a companion can hardly overbalance 


"By the ancient cuſtom of the Muf- 
& ites, che men and women neyer ſaw 
Mother till they were joined beyond 
+ power of, ing: It may be ſu- 
"that 14 many un- 
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ſuitaþle matches were produced, and mas 
ny tempers aſſociated that ere not 5 
lified to give pleaſure to 1 


ha n 
= i of — gs 


ere the pa 
the aniformity © life, gave no opportu- 


far imagination. to interpol it's ob- 
Fa” June there was not much danger of 
rope Ea and 8 they 2 
neither cold nor hun — 
S gere ought of 
Amongſt us, 2 ts gin 
made. — Oc affluence wanton, there 
„indeed, mare cautions: requiſite ta 
cure tranquillity; and yetif we obſerve 
the manner in which thoſe converſe who 
e ſi out each other for marriage, 
we ſball, perhaps, not think that. the 
aſſians lot. much by their n. 
or the whole endeayour, of N 
ties, during the time of courtſhip, 
hinder. themſelves from being _ 
and to diſguiſe their natural temper, and 
real d 5 (a in hypocritical. imitation, 
ſtudies hance, and continued af - 
tion. From the time that their love 
is avowed, neither fees the other 8 1 — 
a maſk; and the cheat is. managed off 
on both ſides with ſa much art ag - 
covered afterwards with ſo. muc 
neſs, that each has reaſon, to ſulpeR. 
e transformation has ha fp on 
the wedding · night, and that by a ftrangs 
N has been courted, and 


ain ty 

* delice you, therefore, Mr, Rambler, 
to * nn all wha mall an we 
to you with matrimonia 
concerning their behaviour in 3 time 
of courtſhip, and inform them that they 
are neither to wonder nor 51 Een when 
a contract begun, with fta 
in eee | 115 

1 ul 5. ke. \a 
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7 0 THERAWBLER, © ** e to continue decke n " 
1, ce; and indeed, e theſe. 
S 1 find that you 15 70 48 motives, am glad of abe to 
much t 965 write, r 1 An tn, 
Fublih them! Fa i 15 Vanity, In any Ring tl Hl ref 
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ave here none with whom I van freely ſcene or other wiſhes to have beth Hark, 
converſe, '' While I am thus employed, and which is ſented as, a certain re- 


ſome tedious hours will flip away, and 
hen I return towatcli the clock, I ſhall 
find chat I have diſburdened myſelf” of 
pirt of the day. | "I" 
You' perceive that I do not pretend to 
write wick much conſideration of any 
thing but my own convenience; and, not 
to conceal from you my real ſentiments; 
the little time which I have ſpent, againſt 
my will, in ſolitary meditation, has not 
much contributed to my venerution for 
authors. I have no fufficjent reaſon 
to ſuſpect chat, with all your ſplendid 
of wiſdom, and ſerming re- 
gard for truth, yo have very little ſin- 
cerity z Mat you either write what you 
do not think, and willingly impoſe upon 
mankind, or 'that you take no care 
think right, but while you ſet up your 
ſelves 3? ides, miſlead” your followers ) 
by dals, or negligence; that you 
ptoduet to the public whatever notions 
can fpecioufly maintain; or elegant - 
expreſs, without enquiring whether 
are juſt;- and tra ide hotwilitary 
from old authors perhaps as 
5 undd careleſs as yourſelves. 
'You may perhaps wonder that Lex- 
preſs myſelf with ſo much acrimony on 
— in which women are fuppoſed 
to have very little intereſt; and you” ate 
Ar oy for I have ſeen many in- 
ſtances of faucinefs of ſcholars, to 
tell me, that I am mote properly em- 
yed in playing with my kittens, than 
giving ll ars of criticiſin; and 
cenſoring the learned. But you are mif- 
taken, if you imagine that Tar to be 
intimidated By your contempt, or ſilen- 
ced by your reproofs. As I read, I have 
a right to judge; as I am injured, have a 
right to complain; and theſe privileges, 
which I have purchaſed at ſo dear a rate, 
I ſhall not eafily be perſuaded to reſign. 
To read has, indeed, never been my 


bulineſs;but as there ate hours of leiſure 


in the moſt active life, I have paſſed the 
ſoperfiuities of time, which: the diver- 
ſions of tut town left upon my hands, in 
turning over a large collection of tra- 
gedies and romances, where, amongſt 
other ſentiments, common to all authbrs 
of this claſs, I have found almoſt ev 

page filled with the tharms and ha nels 

a country life; that life to which eve 
ſtateſman in che igheſt ele vation of his 


rolperity is contfiwigg do retire; 
be Reher dale heroine in — 
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from folly, from anxiety, from pa- 
bor, an from pur water 
Tt was ee 


fionate exclamations, and ſoothing 
ſcriptions, without feeling ſome dee te 
enjoy the ſtate in which all this 7 
was to be enjoyed; and thereforeT - 
ceived with ruptures the invitation pf in 
good aunt, and ed that by ome 
unknown influence I ſhould find a hopes 


and fears, jealouſſes and competitiohs, 


vnniſti from my heart upon m rl are 


rival at the ſeats of imnocence and tran- 
quillity;, that 1 ſhould ſleep in halcyon 
bowers, and wander in iy lens, 
where I ſhould meet with nothing but 
the foftneſs of benevolence, the candour 
of finiplicity, and the 'chicerfulnefs” of 
content; where 1 ſhould fee reaſon ex-. 
erting her ſovereignty over life, withou 
any interruption from enyy, avarice, © 
ambition, and every day paſſing 10 fach 
a manner as the ſever Mt- wiſdom Boi 


W992 3 
ble, Mr. Rambler, I ten you”” 
expected, and this I had by an him 
authors been taught ts e A (Fo 
expeftation I was led hither, und here 
live in pans uneaſinefs, e 
other comfort than that of Doping to ves 
turn to London ry 80 ik 
Having, fivce T wrote my former Ter. 
ter, been uriven, by the mere neceſh 
of eſcaping from'abſoliite jnafivi a9 
make my (elf more acquaititedwith of 
fairs and inhabirants of this place, I am 
now no longer ar abſolute tee 
rural cou verſation and employments, 
am far from diltevering in them g 
innocence or wiſdom, y Fr in the ſenti- 
ments 5 * of hole wich whom I 
have paſſed mare cheerful and more. 
ſhionable bourg.”: e e n 
It is 5 to reproach the tea · 
table, and the park, with giving oppor · 
Uunries. ani — Kindal, 
I cannot Wholly clear them from the 
charge hut mutt; however; obſerve, in 
favour of the madifh/ptattiers, that, if 
not by principle, we are at leaſt by ac- 
cident, lefs ' guilty of defamation than 
the country ladies. For having greater 
numbers tg obſerre and cenſure, we are 
commonly content to charge them , onl 


dom give way to maleyolence, but. ff 


as aries from, ſome injury or. affront, 
real or nagar, offered a 
0 ut 
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from to age, th tand re- 
count the faules of oF whole ſueceſſion. 
I -have. been informed, how-every, eſtate 
inthe neighbourhood was originally got, 
and find, if I may credit the accounts 


in the hands of the right owner. - I have- 
been told of intrigues between beaus and- 
toaſts that have been now three centu- 
ries in their quiet graves j and am often 
entertained. with traditional ſcandal on 
ns of , whoſe names there would 
e been no remembranoe, had they not 
2 ſomewhat that might diſgrace 
110 f deſcendants. ; 
mend the air and dignity of a young lady, 
who had juſt left the company; upon 
ich two grave matrons looked wich 
great flineſs at each other, and the elder 
aſked me whether I had ever ſeen the pie - 
ture of Henry the Eighth., You may ima- 
qe that I did not immediately perceive 
propriety of the queſtion; but after 
having waitcd awhile for infurmation, I 
was told. that the lady's grandmother 
had a great great grandmoiher.that was 
an attendant on Anna Bullen, and ſup- 
ed to have been too much a favourite 
the king. | 4 | 
If otice there happens à quarrel be- 
dern the principal, ptrions of two. fa- 
milies, the malignity is continued, with- 
out and it is common for old maids 
to fall out about ſame election, in which 
weir 1 were competitors: the 
att-hurnings, of the civil war are not 
yet, extinguiſhed ;, there ate two families 
the neighbourhood who have deſtroy + 
1 game from the time oi 
Aid, ber . ' F , 
Hie (4:69 vt en , 
454 154 57117 * 
hg nor 
10 een ene n "ey? * 
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where” Philip and Mary; 
- jored the plantations of a 


me, that there js not. a ſingle acre- 


In one of my viſits happened to cont, favour 
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But in theſe diſtin provinces, 
the ſame families inhabit the ſame houſes 


l ; and when an zctonmny 
came of an inundatien, which had in- 


tleman, one of the hearers ated, 
with exultation, that he might now have 
ſome notion of the ravages committed by 
his anceſtors in their retreat from. Bol. 


STR , i 
Thus mahce and hatred deſcend here 
with an inberitance; and it ia neceſſary 
to he well verſed in hiſtury, that the va- 
rious factions of this county may be 
under ſtood. Vou cannot expect to be 
on good termis 'with families w ho are re- 
ſblved to love nothing in common; and, 
in ſelecting ybur intimates, you are per- 
haps to conſider which patty you # 
; in the barons _ 1 have of- 
ten loſt the good opinion of my aunt's 
viſitants by confounding the intereſts of 
Yorkrand Lancaſter; and was ance cen- 
fored for fitting filent when William 
Rufus was called a tyrant. I have, how- 
ever, now thruwn aſide all pretences 
n for I find it jmpoſſib 
in leſs chan ſeven years. to Jears all 
requibte-cautions. At London, if you 
know your company, and their par 
you are {afe; but you are here faſpe& 


of alluding to the ſlips of aorta 
mothers, and of reviving conteſts hic 
were decided in armour by the redoubt- 


ed Knights of ancient fimez. I hope 


therefore that yau will ubt 7 my 
impatience, if I am weary; a 
n 
quarrelling wb nothing to con · 
teſt, and ou will contribute tu di: 
vert me whilg 1 ſtay here by ſome face · 
tious performance 104 
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, NOT WETRSTANDING WHICH, I AM s TI DISPIBIT EDS, AND DNHINGED.18Y 
THE SAME.,MOTIVES OF HUMANITY THAT INDUCED ME T9. GRANT SUCH Id 
DULGENCKES, HOWEVER, I BY NO MEANS WISK TO BECOME LESS SUSCEPTISL 
OF TENDERNESS. I KNOW THESE KIND OF MISFOR TUNES WOULD BY 1811 
. MATED ur 67HERX PERSONS ONLY AS COMMON LOSSES, p FROM SUCH YER 
Arto THEY WOULD coder rut rtr ERP GREAT AND nt 
Alt Nor drauf irt Tr ONE ATWTST Or HER Hoey fur 
" AMCENTAIN THEY HAYE NO HUMANITY rie TRE PART OF PMA Ub S 


 AVFECTED WITH GRIEF; TO FEEL (ono, AT THE SAME 
" TY Aster tr, AND TOADMET 0F COMFORT.) 
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O0 * the paſſſoris with which the mitid 
of man is agitated; it ay be ob- 
lerved, chat they nahirally faſten towards 
their own extinction, bY ineiting and 

ickening che arrainmetit of their ob- 

Ar. Thus fear urges bur fight, and 
deſire ani mutes our Ae uml if there 
art ſome whith perhaps may be indulg- 
ech till they durgrowy the good appropff. 
Ateck to their Atisfäction, as it is fte“ 


W of avvrice ant ambi- 
0 


fn, Fet cheit unmeckate tendency is'to 
ſome means of —.— really exiſtin 
auck generally within the proſpect. 
iſer Ways imagines that there fs a 


certain ſum that WII ll his Heart to the 


brim; df every ambitions man, like 
King Pyrrhps, has an acquiſition in his 
theo ths is to terminate his labours, 
after which he ſhall paſs the reſt of his 
life in eaſe or guiety, in repoſe or devo- 


tion. 
Sorrow is perhaps the only affection 
df the breaft that can be excepted from 


this genera] remark, and it therefore de- 
ſerves the particular attention of thoſe 
who have aſſumed the arduous province 
A prefervifig the balance of the mental 
conftitution. The other paſflons are diſ- 
eaſes indeed, but they neceſſarily direct 
us fo their proper cure. A man at cuce 

Is the pain, and knows the medicine, 
to which be is carried with greater haſte 


| us the evil which requires it is more ex- 
cruciating, and cures himſelf by. uner- 
ng inſtinct, as the wounded ſtags of 
are related by /Elian to have fe- 


tun rar HET 
In eee 
EAR tar Onankys 
, BY For Wr 


ecotitſe to votderary 
tow there is nb ret Ned by wa- 
türez d is often 'oecafrondll bY stel dents 
irreparable, and dens — — objects 
that Have Toft r ep etifferife'; 
ir requires Mat it tannot dope, that the 
Hs of rhe vwerſt otild th + 

that the dead Foul” return, ot — 
mould be recalled. er Ef 
Sorrow is not that regrer for negli 
de br trrof eh way anime 150 
ture care or AMuyfryß, of Vizt repent- 
ance bf comes Forwehiich, however i 
revocable, our Creator Has promiſed c 
accept it as an àtonement; the pain 

Which ari%*s from theſe cauſts Has ve. 
Taltitary effects, Anck is every Wer 8 
terixting WAIT vy the reparatiatr of NH 
niſcurriagea thit Nude it. Sort 
property that ſtate of the mind in which 
our defires are fixed upon the paſt; with- 
ont looking forward to the future, an 
inceffant with that ſomething were other. 
wiſe than it has been, a tormeating auf 
xraſſing want of ſome enjoyment or 
poſſefFon which we have Toft, ant which 
no endeavours can pofſibly regain: In- 
fo ſuch anguiſh many have funk upon 
ſome ſudden diminution of their fortune, 
an unexpected blaſt of "their reputation, 
or the loſs of childret! or of friends. 
They have ſuffereqall eafibility of plea- 
ſure to be deſtroyed by a fingle blow, 
have given up for ᷑ver the Hopes of fub- 
ſtituting any other objeR in t 
that which chey fament, reſigned their 
lives to gloom and deſpondency, and 
wory 


room of 
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_ wornthenifeſveron in unavailing mi- 


wet fo much is this paſſion the natu- 
ral conſequenceof tenderneſs andendear- 
ment, that however painfu! and however 
uſelefs, it is juſthy reproachful not to 
feel it on ſome occaſions; and fo widely. 
and conſtantly has it always prevail 
that the laws of ſome nations, and the 
2 — ; have limited. — 
F extern ances ot 
cauſed by the dle tion of cloſe alli- 
ances, and the breach of domeſtick union. 
It feems determined by the general 


ſuffrage of mankind, that ſorrow is to a 


certain point laudable, as the offepri 

of love, a r as the ef 
fe of weakneſs; but that it aught not 
to be ſuffered to increaſe by indulgence, 
but muſt give wa after a ſtated time to 
ſocial duties, and the common avoca- 
tioms of life. It is at firſt nnavoidable, 
and therefore muſt be allowed, whether 


with or without our choice; it may after- 


wards be admitted as a decent and affec- 
tionate teſtimony of kindneſs and eſteem; 
ſomething will beextorted by nature, and 
ſomething may be given to the world, 
But all beyond the burſts of paſſion, or 
the forms of ſolemnity, is not only uſe- 
lefs but culpable; ſor we have no right 
to ſacrifice, to the vain longings of af · 
ſection, that time which Providence al- 
lows us for the taſk of our Ration. 
Vet it too often happens that ſorrow, 
thus lawfully entering, gains ſuch a firm 
poſſeſſion of the —— that it is not af - 
terwards ta be..cjefted; the mournful 
ideas, firſt violently amprefied, and after- 
wards willingly reerived, ſo much en- 
the attention, as to predominate 
n every thought, to darken gaiety, and 
ex ratiocination. An habitual ſad- 
s ſeizes upon the ſoul, and the facul · 
ties are chained to a ſingle object, which 
enn never be contemplated but with hope- 
leſs uneakineſs, , | 100 
From this ſtate of dejection it is very 
difficult to riſe to cheerfulneſs and ala - 
cxity, and therefore many who have laid 
down rules of intellectual health, think 
| tives eaſier than remedies, and 
us. not to truſt ourſelves with fa- 
vourite enjoyments, not to indulge the 
luxury of fondneſs, but to Au our 
minds always ſuſpended in ſuch indiffi- 


ence, that we may change the obiccts 


about us without emotion. 


— Wee tet undes. 
but furely it would never produce hap- 
pineſs. Ho that regards none fo myeh 
as to be afraid of loſing them, muſt live 
for ever without the gentle pleafures of 
ſympathy and confidence; he muft feel 
no melting fondneſs, no warmth of be- 
nevolence, nor any of thoſe honeſt joys 
which nature annexes to the power of 
plæaimg- And as no man can juſtly 
claim more tenderneſs than he pays; he 
muſt forfeit his ſhare in that officious and 
watchful kindneſs which love only can 
diate, and thoſe lenient endearments 
by vulueh love only can foften hfe. © Ne 
may juſtly be overtooked and neglectedt 
by ſuch as have more warmth in their 
heart; for who would be the friend of 
him, whom, with whatever aſſiduity he 
may be courted, and with whatever ſcr- 


vices obliged, bis principles will not ſuf- 


fer to wake equal returns, and who, when 
you have exhauſted all the inſtances of 
good-will, 'can only be prevailed on not 
to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preſerve life in a ſtate 
of x5 099 and indifference, is unrea- 
ſonable and vain. If by <c>dne | 
we could ſhut out grief, the ſe 174 
would deſerve very. ſerious attention ; 
but ſince, however we may debar our- 
ſelves from, happineſs, miſery will find 
it's way at many inlets, and the aſſaults 
of pain will force. our regard, though we 
may withhald it from the invitations of 
pleaſure, We may furcly. endeavour to 
raiſe life above the middle point of apn - 
thy at one time, fince, it will; neceflacily 
ſank below-it, at another. 20 10 1 O64 

pare 
to gan INELS tor FEAT DL, JQHTg My! 
yet, it ah 6 confeſſed, that in proper» | 
tion to the pleaſure. of paſſeſſion, will. 
be for ſome ume our dagrow. for the lofs: 
it is cherefort the province of the mora- 

liſt; to enquire whether ſuch pains may. 
not quickly, give way o mitigation, . 
Some have thought that the moſt certain 
way to clear the heart from it's embar- 
raſſment is to drag it by force into ſcenes 
of merximent. Others imagine, 
ſuch a tranſition is tog violent, and xe-- 
commend rather ta ſooth it into tan 
quylity, by mak ing it acquainted, wu 
miſeries more dreadiyl and afflictive, and 
diverting to the calamities of others the 

regard hich we ace, inclined to ſix to 

cloſely upon our dn. mis "=. 
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fal. The efficacy of mirth it is not al- 
ways euſy to try, and the indulgence of 
melancholy- may be ſuſpected to be one 


of thoſe medicines which will deſtroy, jets 


if t happens not to cure 
Tve ſafe and general antidote againſt 
ſorrow. ĩs employment. It is common 
ly obſerved, that among folders and 
ſeamen, though there ĩs much kindneſs, 
there is little grief ; they ſee their friend 
fall vvithout any of that lamentation which 
is indulged in ity and idleneſe, be- 
cauſe they have no leiſure to ſpare from 
the care of themfelves; and whoever ſhall 


| keep his thoughts equally buſy, will 
Kan himf i 


vally unaffefted with ir- 


111 


. year out 
forrow, and it's s might 1 
be accelerated; by quickening che ſuc- 


ene N al. 
Leniri poterit fut us, . „ 
Qui ſapirt bi tompus . —— * Lt 5 
„ 1 or. 
'Tix long ere tte can mitigate your yy 
To wiſdom fly, the quickly brings relief. 
ara F. Lans, 
Sorrow is a kind of ruſt of the ſoul, 
which wy — idea contributes in it's 
2 ur away. It is the putre- 
action of ſtagnant life, and is remedied 
dy exerciſe and motion. 
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Mos the innumerable follies, 
& by which we lay up in ovr youth 
rarice and uke fer u ſachinds 
ing part of our Hves; there is ſcarce =_ 
againſt which warnings are of leſs effi- 
eacy;thanthe neglect of Health. When 
he einge of motion are yet elaſtick, 
den che heart bounds with vigour, and 
the eye ſparkles with ſpirit, it is With 
difieulty that ve re taught to conceive 
the iamibectlity that every hour is bringing 
n us, or to imagine that the nerves 
N now 3 Nr ſs much 
/ and the limbs which: with 
ſo ' much activity, will loſe their 
power under the gripe of time, relax with 
numbneſs, and totter with debility. 
To the arguments which have deen 
uſed'ngaint complaints under the miſe- 
ries of ifs) ie philoſopher have; T think, 
forgot to wdd the incredulity of thoſe to 
whom we recount our fafferinngs. But if 
the ſe of lamentation be to excite 
pity, it i furely fu ous for age and 
Mae to tell their plaintive Rories; 
or pity- preſuppoſes 
little a 25 will ſhew them, that thoſe 
ede not feel pain, ſeldom think that 
it i fel; and a ſhort recollection will in- 
form almoſt every man, that he Ia vn 
| cpu 8 inſult which ' he has given, 
ny remeniter bow often by bas 
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bat an _ TT 
mocked infirmity, laughed atuit's o 
tions; and — 2 — 200 

"The -valetudinariaw' race have made 
the care of health ridiculous by ſuffurig 
it to prevail over all other con ons, 
as the mi ter has brought frugaulity into 


contempt, by permitting the love of mo- 


ney not to ſhare, but to engroti hd Mind: 
they both err alike, by confounting t 


means with the end theygratp athealth 
only to be well, as at money only ti be 
rich and that every 8 


is chiefly valuable; as it fur- 

niſhes abilities for the exerciſe of victus. 
Health is indeed ſo neceſſary ta ali eh 
duties, as well d pleaſures of life, d 
the crime of ſquandering ix is equal t 
the foliy; and he that for ſhart grati 
fication brings weaknefs and diſeaſte 
upon himſelf, and for the of a 
few yeary paſſed in the tumuleofidiver -. 
hong. and clamours of merrimert ) o. 
demns the maturer and more experienced 
part of his life to the ehumber and 
couch, may be juſtly repraached; nr 
only as à ſpendthrift a s dn happiz? 
nefs, but as a tobber df the(publioſey'as 
a wretety chat has voluntarily difqualtified' 
himſelf for the ' buſſnes ef s NN. 


and refuſedl! that part c Providence 


aſſigns him in the til of Rumi 
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pere ate perhaps conditions 
more to be pied than that of an actiur 
and elevated mind, lahouring under the 
eight of n diſternpered body; the time 
vf ſuch a man ĩs always ſpent in foreving 
Tehemes, wick u change of wind hin- 
ders him from executingy his qiowefs 
fume away in projects and in hope, ant 
"the day of action never arrives. He lies 
down deljobrted with the thoughts of to- 
motrow, pleaſes his ambition with the 
Dame heftall acquire, or his benevolence 
with the good he ſhall confer. But in the 
t we Ries are byercaſt, rhe tem̃per 
-of the ur is changed, he wakes in lan- 
ah mpatience, and qiſtraction, ane! 
as no longer any with but for eaſe, nor 
any attention but to miſery. It may be 
faid that diſeaſe generally begins that 
equality whichdeath completes; the diſ- 
tinctions Which et one man ſo much 
above andther are very ſutie perceived 
in the gloom of a ſick chamber, where 
it will be vain to expect entertainment 
from the gay, or inſtruction from the 
wiſe; where all human glory is ohlite- 
rated, the wit is ctouded, the reaſoner 
-perplexed, and the hero fubthicd; where 
the higheſt and brighneft of mortal be- 
aug finds nothing Teft/hini but the con- 
Weroutneſs of innocence; 7 + 7 
There is among the fragments uf the 
«Greek poets 4 ſhort hymn t6 Health, in 
which her of exaiting the happi- 
(meſs of life, of heightening the gifts of 
Forwine, and adding enjoyment to poſ- 
Non, is inculcated with fo moch force 
and beauty,” that no one who has-ever 
unguiſhed under the difcomforts and in- 
-Srmities of a lingering diſeaſe, can read 
.it'wifbut feeling the images dance in his 
Deart, and adding from his own expc- 
tient ne vigeirto tire with, and from 
„die own ihagination'new colonrs to the 
. — gp The phrtict lar occaſion of this 
Idle vompoſition is not known, but it is 
Hie that the abthor had been ck, 
andi in the firſt raptures of returning vi- 
. port addrefied Hlealch in che following 
ain eee ang, 
9 Mera on veletget 7 
_ OST 
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Health, moſt venerable of the power of Hea- 
ven! with thee may the remainin of 
my lite .be vated, 15 do thou A to 
bleſs me with thy refidence. For whate 
there is of beauty or of pleaſure in wealth 
in deſcendants, or in ſovereigu comma 
the kighe ſummit of human enjoyment, 
or in thoſe object of defire which we en- 
deavour to chaſe into che tolle of love; 
hstever delight, or whatever ſolace i: 
grented by the celeſtials, to ſaſtan our fa- 
tigues, in thy preſence, thou parent of hap- 
pineſs, all thoſe joys. ſpread out aud flog - 
riſh; in thy preſence blooms the ſpring of 
pleaſure, and without thee no man is happy. 


Such ĩs the power of health, that with- 
out it's co-operation every other comfort 
is toric and WUdeſs, ih the powers of 
vegetation without the fun. And yet 
this bliſs is commonly thrown away in 
thoughtleſs negligence, or in fooliſh ex- 

iments an eur oon Wength; we let 
it periſh without remembering it's 


e, 
or, walte.1t to ſhow, how much we ve 
to ſpare; it is ſometimes given up tg 
manazement of levity and chance, and 


ſometimes ſold for the applauſe. of jollity 


and 1 N FOR ; 
. Heatthis d, and wi 
equal $1.6. 79 0 votaries %f 
buſineſs, 3nd. the followers of pleature. 
Some men ritin the fabrick of ther bo 
dies by inceſfant revels, and others by 
intemperate ſindies ; foine Hatter it by 
excels, and others Tap it by madtvity. 
To the noiſy royte of bacchanalian riot - 
ers, it will he to littte purpole that ad- 
vice is offered, though it requites no 
abilities to prove, that he loſes pleaſfore 
Who loſes health; their glamours are too 
loud for the wWhiſpers of caution, avid 
they run the couxſe of life ich too much 
ecipitance to Rap at the call of iſdom. 
'Nor, ferhape, will they that mafic" x 
in adding thouſands to thouſands, pay 
much regard tu um that ſhall dire& them 
to haſten more flowly' to their wiſhes. 
Yet, fince lovers of money are generally 
caol, reliberate, and thoughtful, they 
might ſurely conſider, | that che . 
god ought not to be Acrifiged to the IE. 
lealth' is certainly, more valnablc than 
money, hecauſe itis by health that money 
is procpred; but thouſantls and miller 
ate, of ſmall avail to alleviate the 


Traftet rortiffes of the poi, to repaĩx 


broken organs of ſenſe, or refuſcitate the 
powers 
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powers of digeſtion. is, indeed, 
an evil from which we natu fly; but 
let us not run from one enemy to another, 
nor take ſhelter in the arms of ſickneſs. 


* animam! quam wellent ætbere 
” 4 

Nunc es pauperiem, et duros tolerare Iabures ! 
For healthful indigence in vain, they pray, 
In queſt of wealth who throw their lives away. 


Are their health in an ir- 
regu impetuous purſuit of lit 

accompliſhments, are yet leſs to — 
cuſed ; for they ought to know that the 


body is not forced beyond it's ſtrength, 
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but with the loſs of more . than ig 
ctiouate to the effe ech. 
Vcever takes up life befare-hand, by. 
depriving hirnſelf of reſt and refreſhment, 
muſt not only pay back the hours, but 
pay them back with ufury z and for the 
a Yr e 
muſt give up years to the Iſtlęſſneſi of 
languor, and the implacability of pain, 
They whoſe endeavour is mental excel-- 
lence, will learn perhaps too late, how 
much it js endangered by diſeaſes of the” 
body; and find that knowledge may ea 
ſily be loft in the ftarts, of -melancholy, 
the flights of impatience, and the pet yi a 
neſs of dectepitude. | 


\ 
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WON unis MORIAR, MULTAQUE PARS MET 
VITABLT LIBITINAM, USQUE G0 FOSTERA 


CAESCAM LAUDE RECENSs 


WHOLE HORACE SHALL NOT DIE; HIS SONGS SHALL 


THE GREATEST PORTION FROM THE GREEDY GRAVE. * 


"THE firft motiyes of human actions 
are thoſe appetites which Provi- 
derice has given to man in commonwith 
the reſt of the inhabitants of the earth. 
Immediately after dur birth, thirſt and 
hunger incline. us to the breaft, which 
e 10 by inftinA, Uke other young 
FARES and when' we are ſatisfied, we 
expreſs our nneafineſs by importunite 
and inceſſant cries, till we have obtained 
à place or poſture proper for repole. 
The next call that rouſes us from a 
ſtate of inativity, is thar of our paſſions ; 
we quickly begin to be ſenfible of hope 
and fear, love and hatred, defire and 
averſion; theſe ariſing from the power 
of compariſon and refleRion, extend 
their range wider, as our reaſon ſtrength- 
ens, and var knowledge enlarges. _ At 
firſt we have no thought of pain, bat 
en we actually feel it; we afterwards 
in to fear it; yet not before it ap- 
proaches us very nearly; but by degrees 
we diſcover it at z greater diſtance,” and 
find it Jurking in femote conſequences. 
Our terror in time improves into cau- 
tion, and we learn to look round with vi- 
© Bilance and Glicitude, to ſtop all the 
avennes at which miſery can enter, and 
to perfarm or endure many things in 
themſelves toilſome and wnpleafing, be- 
cauſe, we know by reaſon, or by expe- 
rience, that aur 1200 r wi be OVETUa- 
lanced by che reward,” chat it wil ei- 


5 + 
mw tn. a | 


Canncn. 
ther procure ſome yo pod, ar avert 
ſome evil 7 reſell, 9 
But as the foul advances to a fuller 
exerciſe of it's powers, the animal ap- 
petites, and the paſſions immediately 
arifing from them, art not fufflcient 
find it employment; the wants of nature 
are ſoon applied, the. fear of their re- 
turn is eaſily precluded, and ſomethi 
more is neceſlaxy tu reheve the long in- 
tervals of Bastſeity, and tn give t 
faculties, which cannot Be wholly qun- 
eſcent, ſome particular dire@an. Fo 
Ts reaſon, new defires * lt paſ- 
ns are by degrees duced; a 
from 553 only in conſequence 
of our wants, we begin to feet wants. in 
conſequence of our wiſhes; we 27 
ourſelves to ſet a value » thin; 
which are of no uſe, but becauſe we haye 
agreed to Value them; things which can 
neither ſatisfy hunger, nor mitigate 
no ſecyre us from any calamity, 
and which, therefore, we find of. no &- 
teem among thoſe nations whoſe artlefs 
and barbarous manners keep them A- 
\ anxious for the necelfiticy of life.” 
is is the original of avarite, yan! 
„ambition, and generally of all thoſk 
A which ariſe Kom the conpariſog 
of our condition with that of "others. 
He that thinks himſelf poor, becauſe his 
neighbour is richer; he that, like Czfar, 
would rather be = firſt mays of 4 w- 
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— the ſecond in the capital of 
the. world, has apparently kindled in 
himſelf deſires which he never recciyed” 


from nature, and acts upon principles 
eſtabliſhed only by the authority of cuſ- 


Of thoſe adſcititious paſſions, ſome, 
avnrice and envy, are univerſally con- 
1 0 ſome, as friendthip and curio- 
„ Senerally praiſed: but, there are 
others about Which the 5 9 of the 


ie are divided, and, of Which it is 
ubted, whether they tend moſt to pro- 


mote the trappineſs, or increaſe the mi- 


ſeries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and diſputable 
kind is the love of Fame, a Aeſire 6f fill. 
ing the minds of others with admiration, 
and cf being celebrated by generations to 
come with praiſes which we ſhall not hear. 
This ardour has been conſidered by 
fome, as nothing better than ſplendid 
madneſs, as a flame kindled by pride, 
and fanned by folly; for what, ſay they, 
can be more remote from wifdoms than 
to direct all our actions by the hope of 
that which is nat to exiſt till we e 
are in the grave? To pant after that 
which can never be poſſeſſed, and of 
which the value thus wildly put upon 
it, ariſes from this particular condition, 
that, during life, it is not to be obtain- 
ed? To gain the favour, and hear the 
applauſes of our contemporaries, is in- 
deed equally defirable with any other 
prerogative of ſuperiotity, becauſe fame 
may be .of uſe to ſmooth. the 7 of 
life, to terrify oppoſition, and fortify 
tramquillityz but to what end ſhall we 
be the darlings of mankind, when we 
can no longer receive any benefits from 
their favour? It is more reaſonable to 
wiſh for reputation, while it may yet be 
enjoyed; as Anacreon calls upon his 
<ompianions to give him for preſent uſe 
the wine and garlands which they pur- 
poſe'to beſtow his tomb. os. 
The advocates for the love of fame 
allege in it's vñndication, tirat it is a paſ- 
fion natural and univerſal; a fame light- 
ed by Heaven, and always burning with 
greateft vigour in the moſt en and 
elevated pore 8 of: be- 
ing praiſeil by poſtetity implies a reſo- 
wn 3 8, and that 
the folly charged upon it is only a no- 
ble and diſintereſted generoſity, which is 
not felt, and'therefore' not under ſtood, 
dy thoſe who have been always accuſ- 
Wed to refer" every: thing" to :them- 


= 


taing:more 


ſelves, and . whoſe -ſelfiſhneſs: has con- 
trated their underſtandings. That the 
foul of man, formed for eternal life, na- 
tarally ſprings forward beyond the H- 
mits of corporeal exiſtence, and rejoices 
to conſidey herſelf as co-operating with 
future ages, and as co-extended with 
endleſs duration. That the reproach 
urged, with ſo much petulance, the re- 
proach of labouring for what can- 
not he enjoyed, is founded on an opihi- 
on which may with great probability be 
doubted; for ſince we ſuppoſe the pow 


ers of the foul to be enlarged by it's = 


paration, why ſhould we conclude that 
it's knowledge of ſublunary tranſactions 
is ednerafted” apextinguiſhed? / [/ | 
Upon an attentive and impartial re- 
view of the argument, it will appear that 
the love of fame is to be regulated ra- 
ther than extinguiſhed; and that men 
ſhould be taught not to be wholly care- 
leſs about their memory, but to endea- 
vour that they may be remembered chief - 
ly for their virtues, ſince no other repu- 
tation will be able to tranſmatany N 
ſure beyond the grave. ; 
| 1 2 evident that fame, conſidered 
merely as the immortality, of a nama, j 
not leſs. likely to be the reward of ba 
actions than of good; he therefore has 
no certain principle for the regulation of 
his mow whoſe w le aim 1 7 
be forgotten. And hiſtory will inform 
us, that this blind, and eee 
appetite of renown has always been un- 
certain in it's effects, and directed by.ac- 
ident or opportunity, indiſferently to 
the benefit-or devaſtation of the world. 
When Themiſtocles complained char the 


trophies of Miltzades hindered tum fro 
ſleep, he was animated by them to. per- 
form the ſame ſervices in the ſam | 


ame can 

But Cæſar, when he wept at 17 t of 
Alexander's picture, having no honeſt 
opportunities of action, let his ambition 
break out tothe ruin of his country...” 
If, therefore, the love of, tame is ſo 
far indulged hy the mind as to become 
independent. and predominant, it is dan- 
ous and icregulary, hut it maꝝ be 4/4 

ly employed as an inferion and ſecon- 
dary motive, and will. ſerve ſometimes 
to revive our actixity, When we begin, to 
languiſh and loſe ſight of that be 
unable, and more, durable 
reward, which; ought always to be our 
firſt hope and our laſt, But it muſt, b 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon or minds, that 


virtue is not to be purſued as one, of the 
* 


cans 
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means to fame, but fame to be accepted 
as the only recompence which mortals 
can beftow on virtue; to be acc 
complacence, but not ſought with eager- 
neſs,” Simply to be remembered is no 
advantage; it is a privilege which ſatire 
as well as panegyrick can ronfer, and is 
not more enjoyed by Titus or Conſtan- 
tine, than by T 

whom we only know from his epitaph, 
that he bad eaten many a meal, drank 
many a flaggin, and uttered many a re- 
proach. * | | 
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The true ſatisfaction ch ds to be 
drawn from the conſciouſneſs that we 
ſhall ſhare the attention of future times, 
muſt ariſe from the that vvith our 
name our virttes will be ; 
and that thoſe whom we 47 
in our lives, may receive inſtruction from 
our exam and incitergent from our 

rYenown. | ; N 
"> 


CREDEBANT HOC GRANDE NEFAS, zT MORTE PIANDUMy 
$I JUVENTS VETULO NON ASSURREXERAT, ATQUE 
BARKBATO CUICUNQUE PUER, LICET 1FSE VIDERET 


FLURKA DOMI FRAGA, ET MAJORES GLANDIS.ACERYOS. 


AND RAP NOT MEN THE HOARY HEAD REVER'D, , 
AND/ROYS PAID REYES ENCE WHEN A MAN APPEAR Dy 


Juv. 


* - 


ROTH MUST HAVE DIED, THO" RICHER SKINS THEY WORE, 
AND SAW MORE HEAZS OF ACORNS IN THEIR STORE» 


I thoſe who turn their ſpeculations upon 
the liying world, to conunend the virtues, 
As well as to expoſe the faults of their 
.cont ties, and to confute a falſe as 
well as to. ſu a juſt accuſation; not 
only becauſe it is peculiarly the buſineſs 
of à monitor to keep his own reputation 
untainted, left thoſe who can once charge 
himwith partialicy ſhould indulge them - 
ſelves: afterwatds in-diſbelieving him at 
pleafure ;'but becauſe he may and. real 
crimes ſufficient to give full employment 
to cavtion. or ntance, without diſ- 

_ trafity eee ee end 

vain ſolieitudes. Tr ITY: 

There ate certain fixed and ſtated e 
that one part of mankind has 
in all ages thrown upon another, which 
are regularly tranſmitted through cont! - 
nued furceſſions, and which he that has 
oner ſuftered them 
the ſame / upgiltnguiſhing vehemence, 
when heed, d Aren and 

guined the præſcriptiyt right of mil 

2 others what he had formerly g 
5 | 5 | LA 4p 

Fo chele hereditary 
which no man ſees the juſace till it be- 

comes his intereſt to ſee ity Ittle 
regard is to be ſhewnz ſinee it dees not 


_ appear that they are, produced by-rauio- . 


Have alyays thought it the buſmels of 


is. certain to uſq ie N 
ing deprawity-of the world, of de petu- 


of 


| Carrcy. | 
cination or enquiry, but received impli- 
citly, ar caught by a kind of inſtantane- 
ous contagion, and ſupported rather hy 
5 credit than ability to prose 

| It has been always thepraflice of chaſe 
who are defirons /to.beheve,.themſelygs 
made venerable. by length of. time, to 
cenſure the new cumers into lite, for want 
of reſpect to grey hairs amil ſage experi- 
ence, for heady contidence in their. own 
underſtandings, for haſty concluſione 


* partial view, for diſregard of coun- 
ſels 


which their fathers and grandfuzes 


ure ready. to afford them, aud airebel-_ 


hous impatience of that ſupbordingtion. 30 


- which youth is condemped by nature, as 


necęſſary to it's ſeturity from evils into 
which it would be otherwiſe pret ĩpi 


_byihe raſhneſa of paſſion, and the bind - 


net oi ignoramc ag. 
, ald man complains of the graw- 


laace-and anfolence of the rigng grhera- 
tou, He recounts" the decency. and 
gulazityot farmer, tunes, and cdebratcs 
the diteipline and tobriety of the Ade in 


which has youthwas paſſed a happy 
-whichy is now 20 (0 dn Woe tve 


fince conſu ſiam has broken in upon. che 


world, and thrawn dawn all the bonnga- 


riexof vil ren 


— 
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ſuſpocted that the old draw upon them - 
feldes the greateſt part of thoſe. inſults 
which they ſo much lament, and that 
age is rarely deſpiſed but when it is con- 
temptible. If men imagine that ex- 
ceſs af debauchery can be made reve- 


It i not ſufficiently cconfidered how 
mach mtv mo who _ to claim the 
privilege of complaining: for as « 
2 in his own EG: full bar. 
of the miferies of life, he is inclined to 
-conſider all-clamorous. unraſine is 2s 2 
ö —— of impatience rather than of aſflic- 

„and th aſk, What merit has this 
man to how, by which he has acquired 
4g right/to-repine at the diſtributiont of 

nature? Or, hy does he imagine that 
'F exemptions ſhould — ble From 
the condition of man? We ind 
rather to captiouſneſs 
thun pityz'and inſtead of being m haſte 

to doth his complaints by 5 
in be proportionate to the la mentation; 


and whether, ſu ng the affſiction real, 
it is not the of vice-and+folly, ra- 
ther than calamity. 


The querulouſneſs and indignation 
which is obſerved ſo often to — 
the laſt ſcene of life, naturally leads us 


to uiries like {| For'furely j 
will Ee thought, 2 b "frft view þ$ 
things, that if age be thus en 
ridiculed, inſulted; and neglected, the 
crime muſt at leaſt be equal on either 
Wt, They who have had opporterii- 
dies of eſtahliſp ing their authority over 
minds ductile and unreſiſting, they who 
cave been the proteRtary of helpleſſneſs, 
. and the inſtructors of ignorance, and 
 twho yet retain in their ewn hands the 
power of wealch, and the dignity of 
romtand, muſt defeat their influence by 
their own miſconduft, and make uſe of 
all theſe advantages with very little ſxill, 
i they cannot fecure: to thenaſelves an 


- * vinct, that lavyful and ſettled authori 
10 very ſeldom reßſted hen it is we 
employrd. Grdſs corruption, or evi- 
ent imbecility, is neteſſaty to the fup- 
.. -prefliorrof that reverence with which 


majority of mankind look up their o- 


on thoſe» whom they fee | 
eee ſplendour, and fortified by 
© , -pawer. For though mem tre flrawn by 
heir paſnons into lnefs of invi- 

ſible rewards and punihments,. yet'they 
rx taſiy kept obedient tothoſe 2 have 

-rermporal dominion in their hands, till 
their venerstibn is Gflipated' hy -fich 
_  widedfffs and folly av can neither be 
; | flefended nor-coricealett.« 1 | 


< 
* 


ympatby 
and tenderneſs, we enquire; whether the 


l may, therefore; very reaſ6nably'be drei 


rend by time, that knowledge is the con- 
ſequence of long life, however idly and 
thoughtleſsly employed, chat priority of 
birth will ſupply the want of ſteadineſs 
or dabei, Cin it, raiſe, much vonder 
their hopes are diſappointed, and 
that they ſee their poſterity. rather wil- 
ling to truſt their own in their pro- 
ſs into life, than enliſt themſelves un- 
dergide who have loſt their way? 
here, are, indeed, man ths which 
time neceflanly and certainly teaches, and 
which might, by thoſe who have learn- 
ech them from experience, be communi- 
eated to their ſucceſſors at a cheaper rate; 
but dictates, though ſiberally enou 
beſtowed, are generally without effect; 
the teacher gains few proſelytes by in- 


ipn which his IVIOUT con- 
wr Po youn eh iſs the benefit 
of counſel, becauſe they are not v 
ready to believe that thoſe who fall be. 
—— in 3m = —— EXE f 
them i theory; Thus 8 0 
— 4mm ed, the — 
long in the ſawe fate, and every new 
race is to gain the prudence of their pre- 
deceſſors hy tommitting and 
———— TS as 
To ſecurt to the old that influenee 
which might ſo much contribute to che 
i 9 of the arts of life, it is ab · 
ſolutely ne that ive them 
ſelves up to the duties baader e. 
' and comtentedly reſign to youth s levity, 
ws pledfirres; 1's fruieko, and 3t's ſop . 
pr It is a hopeleſs endeavour to 
une the -eoptrarieties- of ſpring and 
winter; it is unjuſt to elaim theprwilepes 
of age, and retain the Mleydnge” of 
childhood. The young (always form 
maghifeent/ ideas of the wiſdem and 
gra vity of men, whom they conkider as 
= tat a diſtance from them in- the 
of exiſtence; and naturally eK 
on thoſe hom they hund trifling © with 
long beards, with and indig- 


— 


nation, like that which ; wymen ſeebhut 
the efferninicy of men. If dotatde will 

rentend with boys in thoſe performances 
in which boys maſt always exec}-them ; 
it thiy will dreſs kripplec laune ine - 
"dryidery,” enden vdur at 9 
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voices; and darken aſſemblies of 


— with the ghaſtlineſs of diſeaſe; 
they may well ex thoſe who find 
there diverſions ob ed-willheot them 
away; and that if they deſcend to com- 
petition with youth, muſt bear the 
inſolence of fucceſsful rivals. 


Lai ſatis, edifi fatis argue bibifliz 
J ampus abire tibi f. 


You've AN of mirth, of meat and 
ori 
"Tis time toquir the ſcene; tis time to think. 
Eirumgs ron. 


Another vice of age, by-which the 
riſing generation may be allienated from 
it, is ſeverity and cenſoriouſneſs, that 


gives no allowance to the failings of 
s attfulneſs from 


early life, that ex 
childhood, and conſtancy from youth, 


* 7 


nap 
and inexorable do every There 


are many who live merely — 
and whale deicendants can 


pineſa, 
tel] of long life, chat it produees ſuſu- 
' . and Per 


cven theſe tyrants en 

talk of theingratitudeiaf the; „cui 
their heirs for umpa tiene, wonder 
that young men cannot take: plesſure in 
their fathers cornpan rer 

He that would — — of 
life with | honour and decency, ao, 
when heis young, conſider that he hall 
one day be old; and remember, — * 
is old, that he has — 
In youth he mutt lay up 
his ff when his powers of — 
forbear. to 
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To Tux RAMBLER. 


$'ouhareallood plac in you 
paper to Buphelia's letters 
to think no 


x 


the country, and appear 


—— dans life unworthy of your 


attention, I have reſolved, after many 


ſtru with idlenelſe ad difkdence, 
tu give you! ſome acedunt of my enter- 
taltument in this ſober ſeaſon of wniver- 


ſal retreat, and to deſeribe to you the 
*employments'of: thoſe Who look with 
on the pleaſures and diver- 
ſions life, and all their 
| — — cenfure and inve vpon 
f ſſneſs, vanity, and ſolly, of drels, 
viſits, and converſation. 
| Whenatireſome andvexatiousj 
. of four days hactbronghrme to the houſe, 
— regularly ſent for ſeven 
* together, Bad as laſt induced me to 
the dummer, IL was ſurpriſed, after 
civilitiesof my — — to nd, 
(inſtead of the doiſure — 
hic a rural tife alas promiſes, an 


if woll oonducted, mig he av atford, 
,. confuſed wildneſt of care, and 2 tu 


* Arz 45 
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gs naps by which 


72 blen 


trurros LABOR EST IXNEPTIALUM, 


ſome new care, diſmi 


Ilten 0 
x N 


Masr. ö 
r Mt 


Ernten, 
every face was clouded, and 
agitated.” The old lady, who wu 
father s relation, was,  zndeed; very 
of the happinets which he received from 
my viſit, and, according to the formy of 
obſolete breedi „ inſiſted that I fhoubd 
ce tho ong delay ot my cm- 
— a promiſe not to leave her 
ut, amidit all herikinde 
har "areſles, ſhe very ad fury" 
turned her head! afde, and whit 
with anxious carneftnels, ſame oder to 
her daughters, which never failech to 
ſend thæm out with unpolite procipita- 
tion. Sometimes her an 
not futter ber to ſtay behind the 


my pardon, the matt leave me — 


ment; "the went, and returned and ſat 
don again, but was'4 ditturbed by 
net 


with the ſame tre pidation, an 
them with che ſame . 
nei and ſolicitude, 
However I was alarmed — 
of eagernets and ditturbance, and ho 
ever my corioſty was excited by tuch 
buſy p n ag naturally promi ſed 
one grom , 1 — 1 


ranger 


_ - 
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werafy myſelf withenquiries; 


but finding none of the family in mourn- 
ing, I pleaſed myſelf with imagining 
that I Hold rather ſee à wedding than 
2 funcral. g : ” 
At laſt we'ſat down to ſupper, when 
I was informed that one of the ' youn 

Aaclies, after whom I thought myſelf 
obliged to enquire, was under a neceſſity 
of attending tome affair that could not 
be neglected: ſoon afterward my relation 


f degem to talk of the regularity of her 


Farrily, and the inconvenience of Lon- 
don hours; and at laſt let me know that 
| had propoſed. that night to go. to 
bet ſooner than was uſual, becauſe they 
were to rife early in the morning to make 
'cheeſccakes: This hint ſent me to my 
chamber, to which, Lwas accompanied 
dy all the ladies, ho hegged me to ex- 
cuſe (ome large ſieves of leaves and flow - 
ers tliat covered two thirds of the floor, 
for they intended to diſtil them hen 
they were dry, and they had no other 
room tat ſo conveniently received the 
riſing fun. F Yes 
-The ſcent of the plants, hindered me 
from reſt, and therefore I roſe early in 
the tbrning with a reſolution to —. 
"new Aten. I Role unperteĩved 
by my buffy coufins' into the garden, 
here I found nothing either more great 


or eicgant, chan in the ſame number of 


acres cultivatd for the market. Of the 
gardener, I fobn, learned that his Taily 


ws the greateft manager in that part af 


tit cbuüntry, fn that I was coine hither 
at the time in which I might learn to 
make more pick les ral eee than 
eotild he een at any other houſe a hun- 
dred miles rund. | 

IN vyus not Tong before her ladyſuip 
gave me ſufficient 8 of know- 
ung her character, tor ſhe was top, much 
. pleted With her own accompliſhments 
to tonite} then and took occafion, from 
ſome ſwretmelts Which The, {et next day 
pot the table, to diſcoutſe for two long 
oute pan ro and gellies; laid down 
the beſt method of conſerving, reſerv- 
ing; and presrtting all ſorts of fruit; 
Told us with gm contempt of the Lon- 
don lady inthtncighbourhood, by whom 
theſe terms were very often confounded ; 
'and, hi how much ihe ſhould be a- 
ſhamed to ſet before company, atherown 
houſe, ſweetmeats of ſo dark a colour 
as ſhe had often ſeen at Miſtreſs Spright- 
;y's. 
| 7 is, indeed, the great buſineſs of her 


„ 
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life, to watch the ſkillet on the fire, w 
ſee it ſimmer with the due degree of heat, 
and to ſnatch it off at the moment of pro- 
jection ʒ and the employnients to which 
ſhe has bred her daughters, are to turn 
roſe-leaves in the ſhade, to pick out the 
ſeeds of currants with a quill, to gather 
fruit without bruiſing it, and to extract 
bean-flower water for the ſkin. Such 
are the taſks with which every day, ſince 
J came hither, has begun and ended, to 
which the early hours of life are ſacri- 
ficed, and in which that time is paſſing 
away which never ſhall return,” 

But to reaſon or expoſtulate, are hope- 
leſs attempts. The lady has ſettled > 
opinions, and maintains the dignity of 
her on performances with all the firm 
neſs of ſtupidity accuſtomed to be flat- 
tered,” Her daughters having never ſeen 
any houſe but their own, - believe their 
mother*s excellence on her own word. 
Her huſband is a mere fportſman, ho 
is pleaſed to ſee his table well furniſh 
ant thinks the day fufficitntlyſacceſsfi 
in which he brings home alealh of hares 
to he potted by his wife. 

After © few days 1 pretended to want 
books, but, my lady ſoon told me that 
none of Fer bboks would ſurf my taſte ; 
for her part, ſhe never loved to ſee young 
women give their minds to fuch Follies 
by which they would only learn to uſe 
hard words; the bred up Rer daughters 

to underſtand a houſe, and whoeyer , 
ſhould marry them, if they Knew any 
thing of good cookery, would bever re- 
pent it. A $8 Wi. 
There are, however, ſome things in the 
culinary ſciences too ſublime for youth- 
ful intellects; myſteries into which they 
muſt not be initiated till the years of 
ſerious matuxity, and which are referred 
to the day af marriage, as the ſupreme 
qualification for connubial -Jife. She 

makes an orange pudding, which is th 
envy of all thenogubaurhood, and which 
ſhe has hitherto found means of mixing 
and baking with ſecrecy, that the ĩ - 
dient to which it owes it's flavour has 
never been diſcovered. -. She, indeed, 


, conducts this great affair with all the 
- cantlon/Uhiat human policy tan ſuggett. 


It is never known before-hand when 
this pudding will be produced j ſhe takes 
the ingredients ax into her own 
cloſet, employs her maids and daughters 
in different parts of the houſe, orders 
the oven to be heated for a pie, and placrt 
the pudding in it with her own hands, 


my | % 
Fa, 1 gr” tp [ot 
„ „ * 


cr 
7 


” 
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whom, _ 
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the mouth of the oven is then topped, of ſcalding damaſcenes without burſting: 
and all enquiries are 755 | | them, an ſerving. the whiteneſs of 
The compoſition, pf the pudding. ſhe p:;ckled muſhrooms... A M 
has, bawever: promiſed Cre that 1 5 Buf has; indeed. h this in- 
if ſhe pleaſes her in marriage, ſhe ſhall ceſſant application to fruits and flowers, 
he told without reſerve. But the art of contracted her cares anto-a-parroyw ſpace, 
making Englift capers ſhe has not yet and ſet herſelf free from many pe 1— 
perſuaded herſelf to difcover; but ſeems ties with which other mands are diſturp- 
reſolved that ſecrem ſhall periſh with her, ed, She has no cuxioſity after the events. 
as ſome alchymiſts have obſtinately ſup: of a war, or the fate of heroes. in Git. 
prefſed rhe art of tranhppring metals. . trefy; the can hear, withont, the . lealt 
I once ventured'to lay my fingers on emqtion, the ravage of ; 2 firg, or deva 
her book of receipts, whuch ſhe left upon tatigns of a.ftorm i her, pughbours grow: 
the table, having intelligence that a veſ- rich or poor, come into the world ar ga 
ſel of  gooſeberry-wine had bhurſt the qut gf it, without d. chile ſhe as 
Hoops. | But though the importance of preſſing the gelly-bag, or Kiring ie 
the event ſufficient] engrolſed her care, ſtore-room;. but T cannot perceiye that 
to prevent any n of the danger ſlie js mort free from diſſſuiets than tho 
to which her ſecrets” were expoſed, I whole underſtandings taZe 1 wider 
was not able to make uſe of the golden range. Her,marigolds, whenthey are g. 
moments; for this treaſure of hereditary maſk” cured, are often {cattgred by the 
knowledge was ſo well concealed by the wind, and the rain ſometimes falls upon 
manner of ſpelling uſed by her grand, fruit when it ought to be gathered dry. 
mother, her mother, and herfelf, that 1 While ber artificial wanes /are ferment--, 
was totally unable to underſtand it, and ing, her Whole life is reſtiefineſs. and 
loft the, opportunity of conſulting the amziety. ' Her fweetmeaty are not al. 


oracle, for want of knowing the lan- 
guage in which it's anſwers were re- 
4. 8 ü 


ways bright; and the nid ſometimes 


forgets, the juſt proportions of falt and 
pper, When veniſon id to be baked. 


It is, indeed, neceſſary, if T have any r_conſerves mould, her wines. jour," 
regard to ber Fadyſhip's eſteem; that T and pickles mother; and, like all the 

ſhould. apply myfelf to ſome of theſe reſt of mankind, ſhe ig every mor- 
economical accompliſhments; for'T oyer- tified” with the defeat gf her ſchemes, 
heart her, two days ago, warning her and the diſappointment of her pops. 
bs 3b, by my mournful example, 
agamlt neghgence of Pan, and igno- ſeems a kind of neutral being. She ae 
ranct᷑ in carving: For you 7, Hacke 
that, with aß Ker enſtons to know - chaſtity; ſhe has no deſire to be privied; - 
edge, ſhe turned the partridge the but for her cookery, nor withes any; in 
© wrong way when ſhe attempted to cut to the reſt of mankind, but that wen- 
(it! and,. I believe, ſcatcely Knows the ever they aſpire: to a feaſt, ther cuſtards/ +. 


* difference” betyyden paſte raiſed, and 
« paſte in a Ah.” IK. Birks 

The reaſon, Mr. Rambler, why I 
have laid Lady Buſtle's character before 
you, is 4 defire to be Informed whether, 
m your opinion, it is wefthy of imnta- 
tion, and whether Tall throw away the 
books "which T Have hitherto thought it 
my quty to read, for The" Lady's Cloſet 
Optred, The Complete Servant Maid, 
and Th Court CodF, and reſigu all cu- 
nolity after right and wrong, for tlie art 


1815 


u. | 1 7 

I am now impatient to kn 
whether I am * on theſe ladies aa 
the t patterns of our fex, and 9 
conſider conſerves and pickles 26 the 
buſineſs of my Hfeʒ whether the cenie es 
which'I now ſuffer be juſt; and whether” | 
the "brewers of wines, and the diſtillers' _. 
of waſhes, have à right to Mok with in- 
ſolence on the weakneſs of 64 >? 
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S$0LA TUA EST, SIMILES ALIORUM AESFICE CASUS, 


MITIUS ISTA TIRES. 


wow 0FT IN YAIN THE goN OF THESEUS 415, 


Ovry. 


THE STORMY SORROWS EE WITH PATIENEC 14151 


NOR AEZ THY FORTUNEY TO BY WEPT ALONE} 
Won ora wont, AND LEARW TO BYAR THY OWN. 


MONG' the various methods of 
Bates DH 
3 our 

ven occahon, it has been, as I have 
833 recommended by fore 
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adminiſters to another, is a 
of the like infelicity, combined. 
ith circumſtances of bitterneſs. 
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thouſand ills incurable, a thouſand loſſes 
irreparable, a thouſand diſficulties inſur- 
mountable, are known, or will he kno 

by all the ſonguf Native deform 
cannot be rectiſied, a dead friend cannot 
return, and the hours of youth 'trifled 
away in folly, or ſoſt in fhickneſs, cannot 
be reſtored. 

Under the o of ſuch melan- 
choly, it has been found. uleful to;take 
a ſurvey of the world, to cop Reg 0 
the various ſcenes. of diſtreſs ip w 
mankind are ſtruggling round, us, and 
acquaint gurielves Eich e terribiles viſu 

orme—the various ſhapes of miſe 
which make hifock"6f terreſtrial happi- 
nefs, range aleornersalmoft without re- 
ftraing trample down our Hopes at the 
hour of karvef,-nd when we have built 
our ſchemes to the top, ruin their foun- 
dations. 

The firſt effect of lis LAST Is, 
that it fürnihes à "mew employnient for 
the mind, And 8 the paſſions on 
remoter Bbjects; 1 tive meme 
freed themfelves" = A fubjeft too 
ban fo be vVerntd and too power- 
ful co cruſhed, by pofting hum in a 


diſtant province,” vill ns ular ity has 
fubfidEd;” or, b ride E bh e 
The atteftibn fe pared by Fakie 
and acts more * 11 upon any fin 

e drawn o 


art, us chat torrent pn: 
Airex channels, whit , port ring San 
in ut colhecteti body; camot be reſtſted. 
This pet ies of cotgfort is, therefore, un- 
avuihing ! in ſevete paro: 5485 of corp9 - 
rat pain, wehen the rand ts every niltaht 
called back to mifery; Ad in the firſt 
ſhockof any fucden evi but will cer- 
tainly be dt uk againſt encroaching 
825 and Kitſed 2 gloo- 

thomghHs. * 


3 fe Fever rants Is it ſup- 
plies us with bp rtunities; of mhaKkin 
compariſons in our own favour, 6 


Eno that® very Ittle of the pain, or 

pleaftrre, which Ades hot begin aud ind 
n: out fenſts, is otfierwiſe thay refativez 
we are rick of poor, great or Aittie, in 
propartion Her Bak excel us; or 
fall ebentn u, ia mx of theſe reſpets; 

_ therefore; a "man who urieaſine 
from reffexion vd any msfortbne 
throws him below thofe with, whom 

he was dne equal, is 1 by Ang⸗ 


on dog is not yet to 
is another rm gf comp artſon, 
lefs tend the vier of cru 75 


O a 
ray well e eld port ehdle 
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ſyſtem will not afford many reaſonable 
motives to content. It is, ſays Ws 


+ Plealpg.to.l to look ip = 04 jp 5 
P 


* firuggling Lorin the billows; i it is pleai- 
ing, not becauſe che paim of another 
can give us . dut betauſe we 


have a A npreſſion'of® the hap- 
A of fakety. Thus, When we 
99%, Toy nd. bengld, op : mule - 
tudes, YUNG updetzvils ea 
Which we have cx 
enced, e unk back, to qurgwn 

and, inftead of repining . 1 ſo 1 


mult bg felt, learn to rejoick that 7 


not more th feel. 
© By this oblervation of the mueric 0 
others, fortitude is ſrengtueneg, 
the wund bro 1 to A. 5 2 
Knowledge of A 
—_ of ation catch the * from 6 
, ſo they. to whom Providedte tt 


algen the Narder taſk. of ſufferings 
calmneſs and dignity, may  anonatet 
the remembrance of thoſe l ls 


ſelves: 
which have been laick on others, 
ber weren As weak 45 W 
bear u * vigour and reſo! tion 2 
2 nit their oven oppteſſions,” when tl 
ce it poflihle that more ſevere ee 
ma be borne. 
ere Is ſtill another uk W 25 75 
any 1 Winds, the relatieg of othe 5 
infelleity may gixe 4 faſting 1 bond 
nual rehef.” Some, fot Welr fn 
in the meaſiires by which Provit dence 4; 
tributes WEE are nerliaps miſled, 
divines, a "as gl 4 * bs, 5 
rofperity one o the” chat 
ena; 825 church, have  Tepry( <P 
wealth and eaſe a8 the Stain done 
mitants of virtue, and the unfa 5 
falt of the Divine approbation. wen 
ſufferers are dejetted in theirm gforti 
not ſo munch for hat they fetl, 45 22055 
what they dread; not becdufe dh. 
not fupport the ſorr ows,” or eh 2 8 
"rg e b 
chert zs ooty che 


wants; ot their 
becauk they conſid 
9 of more ſharp and more Ats 
ptins:' To theſe mourners it is 
of the higheſt charity 0 Tepreſene 
a. calamities which not only virtue 
ſvi#ered, but virtne has incurred; to in- 
form them thit one evidence of 1 forord 
ſtate iq the uncertainty of any 2 "r * 
ward for goodnefs; and toremin? chem, 
from the highett authority, of the 
treſſes and pepury ore of bop the 
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Erics Au. VET. 
HUSBAND THY POSSESSIONS, 


| 4 ERE is ſcarcely among the evils 
| of human life, any ſo generally 


dreaded as Poverty. Every other ſpe- 
cies of miſery, thoſe, who are not much 
accuſtomed to diſturb the preſent mo- 
ment with reflection, can eaſily forget, 
becauſe it is not always forced upon their 
regard: but it is impoſſible to paſs a day 
or an hour in the confluxes of men, with - 
out feeing how much indigence is ex- 
poſed to contumely, neglect, and inſult; 
and, in it's loweſt ſtate, to hunger and 
nakedneſs; to injuries againſt which eve- 
ry paſſion is in arms, and to wants which 
nature cannot ſuſtain. 

Againſt other evils the heart is often 
hardened by true or by falſe notions of 
dignity und reputation: thus we ſee dan - 
gers of every kind faced with willing- 
neſs, becauſe bravery in a good or bad 
cauſe is never without it's encomiaſts and 
admirers. | But in the proſpect of po- 
verty there is nothing but 2 and 
melancholy; the: mind and body ſuffer 
together; it's miſeries bring no allevia- 
tions; it is a ſtate in which every virtue 
1s-obſcured, and in which no conduct 
can avoid ach: a ftate in which 
cheerfulneſs is inſenſibility, and dejec- 
tion ſullenneſs, of which the hardſhips 
are without honour, and the labours 
without reward. 

Of theſe calamities there ſeems not to 


be wanting a rr conviction; we, 
e 


- hed on every fide the noiſe of trade, and 
| ſee the ſtreets thronged with numberleſs 
multitudes, whoſe faces areclouded with 
anxiety, and whoſe ſteps are hurried by 
precipnation, from no other motive than 
the hope of gain; and the whole world 
is put in motion by the deſire of that 
wealth, which is chiefly to be valued as 
it ſecures us from poverty; for it is more 
uſeful for defence than acquiſition, and 
is not ſo much able to procure good as 
to exclude evil. | 
Yet there are always fore whoſe paſ- 
ſions or follies lead them to a conduct 
oppoſite to the 1 vr maxims and prac- 
tice of mankind; ſome who ſeem to ruſh 


upon poverty with the fame cagernets 


with which others avoid it; who ſee their 
revenues hourly leſſened, and the eſtates 
which they inherit from their anceſtors 
mouldering away, without reſolution to 
change their courſe of life; who perſe- 
vere againſt all remonſtrances, and ge 
forward with full career, though they 


ſee before them the precipice of deſtruc- 


tion. 

It is not my purpoſe, in this paper, 
to expoſtulate with ſuch as ruin their 
fortunes by expenſive ſchemes oſ build- 
ings and gardens, which they carry on 
with the ae vanity that prompted them 
to begins chuſing, as it happens in a 
thouſand other caſes, the remote evil be- 
fore the, lighter, and deferring the ſhame 
of repentance till they incur the miſeries 
of diſtreſs. Thoſe for whom I intend 
my preſent admonitions, are the thought- 
leſs, the negligent, and the diſſolute; who 
having, by the viciouſneſs of their own 
inclinations, or the ſeducements of allur- 
ng companions, been engaged in habits 
of expence, and accuſtomed to move in 
a certain round of pleaſures diſpropor- * 
tioned, to their condition, are without 

wer to extricate themſelves from the 
inchantments of cuſtom, avoid thought 
becauſe they know it will be painful, 
and continue from day to day, and from 
month to month, to anticipate their re- 


- venues, and fink every hour deeper into 


the gulphs of uſury and extortion. 

his folly has tef claim to pity, be- 
cauſe it cannot be impnted to the vehe- 
mence of ſudden ae 21g nor can the 
miſchief which it produces be extenuat- 
ed as the effect of any ſingle act, which 
rage or deſire might exccute before there 
could be time — an appeal to reaſon. 
Theſe men are advancing towards mi- 
ſery by ſoft approaches, and deſtroying 
themſelves, not by the violence of a 
blow, which, when once given, can ne- 
ver be recalled, but by à flow poiſon, 
od repeated, and obſtinately conti- 
n 


i condutt ie 0 And when it is 


examined by the unprejudiced eye of ra- 
tonal judgment, that nothing but expe- 


ence 


rience could evince it's poſſibility; yet, 
abſurdd as it is, the ſudden fall of ſome 
families, and the ſudden rife of others, 
prove it to be common; and every year 
ſees many wretches reduced to contempe 
and want by their coltly ſacrifices toplea- 
ſure and vanity. 

It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, 
when it has paſſed the bounds which na- 
ture preſcribes, to counteract it's own 
purpoſe. Too much hinders the 
warrior from circumſpection, too much 
eagerneſs of profit hurts the credit of 
the trader, too mach ardour takes awa 
from the lover that eaſineſs of addreſs 
with which ladies are delighted. Thus 
extravagance, though dictated by va- 
nity, and incited by voluptuouſneſs, ſel- 
dom procures ultimately either applauſe 
or pleaſure. 

If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the cha- 
racter of thoſe from whom it is received, 
little ſatisfaction will be given to the 
ſpendthrift 8 encomiums which he 
purchaſes. For who are they that ani- 
mate him in his purſuits, but young 
men, thoughtleſs and abandoned like 
himſelf; unacquainted with all on which 
the wiſdom of nations has impreſſed the 
ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike of 
knowledge and of virtue ? By whom 1s 
his profuſion praiſed, but by wretches 
who conſider Rim as ſubſervient to their 
purpoſes, Sirens that entice him to ſhip- 
wreck, and Cyclops that are gaping to 
devour him ? 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe 
virtue, can give value to his opinion, looks 
with ſcorn, or pity, neither of which can 
afford much gratification to pride, on 
him whom the panders of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence; 
and whom he ſees parcelled out among 
the different miniſters of folly, and about 
to be torn to pieces by taylors and jockies, 
vintners and attornies, who atoncerob and 
ridicule him, and whoareſecretlytriumph- 
ing over his weakneſs, when they preſent 
new incitements to his appetite, and heigh- 
ten his defires by counterfeited applauſe, 

Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by 
prodigality. Even when 1t is yet not 
diſcoyered to be falſe, it is the praiſe only 
of thoſe whom it is E pleaſe, 
and whoſe fincerity is eorrupted by their 
intereſt; men who live by the rĩots which 
theyencourage, and who know that when- 
ever their pupil grows wiſe, 


ny ſhall 
lole their power, Ye with ſuch flat- 
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teries, if they could laſt, might the crav- 
ings of vanity, which is ſeldom very de- 
licate, be ſatisſied; but the time is al- 
ways haſtening forward when this tri 
umph, poor as it is, ſhall vaniſh, and 
when thoſe who now ſurround them with 
obſequiouſneſs and compliments, fawn 
among his equipage, and animate his 
riots, ſhall turn upon him with inſolence, 
and reproach him with the vices promoted 
by themſelves. = 

And as little pretenſions has the man 
who ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vi- 
cious expences, to greater degrees of 
* than are obtained by others. 

o make any happineſs ſincere, it is 
neceſſary that we believe it to be laſting ; 
ſince whatever we fuppoſe ourſelyes in 
danger of loſing, mult be enjoyed with 
ſolicitude and uneafineſs; and the more 
value we ſet upon it, the more mutt the 
preſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. How 
can he then be-envied for his felicity, 
who knows that it's continuance cannot 
be expected, and who is conſcious that 
a very ſhort time willgive him up to the 
gripe of 3 which will be harder 
to be borne, as he has given way to more 
exceſſes, wantoned in greater abundance, 
and indulged his appetites with more pro- 
fuſenets ? 

It appears evidentthat frugality is ne- 
ceſſary even to complete the pleaſure of 


' expenee; foritmay be generallyremarked 


of thoſe who ſquander what they know 
their fortune not ſufficient to allow, that 
in their molt jovial expence there always 
breaks out ſome proof of diſcontent and 
impatience; they either ſcatter with a 
kind of wild defperation, and affected 
laviſhneſs, as criminals brave the gal- 
lows when they cannot eſcape it, or pay 
their money with a-peeviſh anxiety, and 
endeavour at once to ſpend idly, and to 
ſave meanly : having neither firmneſs to 
deny their paſhons, nor courage to gra- 
tify them, they murmur at their own 
enjoyinents, and poiſon the bowl of plea- 
ſure by reflection on the. colt, 

Among theſe men there is often the 
vociferation of merriment, but very ſel- 
dom the tranquillity of -, cheerfulneſs ; 
they inflame their ĩmaginations to a kind 
of momen one the help of wine 
and riot, conſider it as the firſt bu- 
ſineſs of the night ta ſtupify recullection, 
and lay that reaſon aſleep which diſturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to re- 
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tites ſtill continue 
inceſſant calls for 


tod by a long ſeries of miſery and their uſual gratifications, and the re- 
— In a ſhort. time the creditor mainder of life paſſes away in vain re- 


grows impatient, the laſt acre is fold, pentance, or impotent defire, 
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Ne LIV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 750. 


TAUDITUR DIES DIE, 


NOVEQUE PERGUNT IN TERIRE LUNA; 


TU SECANDA MARMORA, 


LOCAS SUB IPSUM FUNUS, ET SEPULCHRIY 


IMMEMOR STRUIS DOMOS, 


Hom, «+ 


DAY PRESSES ON THE HEELS OF DAY, 

AND MOONS INCKEASE TO THEIR DECAY} 

BUT YOU, WITH THOUGH TLFSS PRIDE ELATE, 
UNCONSCIOUS OF IMPENDING FATE, 
COMMAND THE PILLAR'D DOME To RISE, 
WHEN, Lol THY TOMB FORGOT TEN LIES. 


TO THE RAMBLER, 

$18, 

Have lately been called, from a 

mingled life of buſineſs and a- 
muſement, to attend the laſt hours of 
an old friend; an office which has filled 
me, if not with melancholy, at leaſt 
with ſerious reflections, and turned my 
thoughts towards the contemplation of 
thoſe ſubjects which, though of the 
utmoſt importance, and of indubitable 
certainty, are generally ſecluded from 
our regard, by the jolſity of health, the 
hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmer diverſions of ſtudy and ſpecula- 
tion; or if they become accidental topicks 


of converſation and argument, yet rarely ' 


ſink deep into the heart, but give occa- 
ſion only to ſome ſubtilties of reaſoning, 
or elegancies of declamation, which are 
heard, applauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard -to conceive 
how ea man accuſtomed to extend his 
views through a long concatenation of 
cauſes and effects, to trace things from 
their origin to their period, and compare 
means with ends, may diſcover the 


petites and 


Francis. 


weakneſs of human ſchemes; detett the 
fallacies by which mortals are deluded; 
ſhew the inſufficiency of wealth, honours, 
and power, to real happineſs; and pleaſe 
himſelf and his auditors with learned 
lectures on the vanity of life. 
But though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee and 
ſhew the folly of terreſtrial hopes, fears and 
deſires, every hour will give proofs that 
he never felt it. Trace him through the 
day or year, and you will find him aft- 
ing upon 8 which he has in com- 
mon with the illiterate and unenſighten- 


ed, angry and pleaſed like the loweſt of 


the y , purſuing, with the fame ar- 


_ dour, the ſame defigns; graſping, with all 


the rneſs of tranſport, thoſe riches 
which he knows he 3 ſwel- 
ling with the applauſe which he has gain - 
ed by proving Nat 4 is of no value. 
The only conviction that ruſhes upon 
the ſoul, and takes away from our 72 
ions the power of reſiſt- 

ance, is to be found, where I have re- 
ceived it, at the bed'of a dying fnend. 
To enter this ſchool of wiſdom is not 
the peculiar privilege of 3 
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the moſt ſublime and important precepts row ſhall be beſtowed upon another, au- 
require no uncommon opportunities, thority which ſhall this night expire f 
nor laborious preparations; they are en- ever, and praiſe which, however 1 
forced without the aid of eloquence, and or however ſincere, ſhall, after a few 
underſtood without {kill in analytick ſci- moments, be heard no more. 
ence. Every tongue can utter them, and In thoſe hours of ſeriouſneſs and wiſ- 
every underſtanding can conceive them. dom, nothing appeared to raiſe his ſpi- 
He that wiſhes in earneſt to obtain juſt rits, or gladden his heart, but the recol- 
ſentiments concerning his condition, and le&tion of acts of goodneſs, nor to ex- 
would be intimately acquainted with the -cite his attention but ſome opportunity. 
world, may find inſtructions on every for the exerciſe of the duties of religion. 
fide. He that deſires to enter behind the Every thing that terminated on chis fide 
ſcene, which every art has been employ- of the grave was received with coldneſs 
ed to decorate, and every paſſion labours and indifference, and regarded rather 
to illuminate, and wilhes to ſee life in conſequence of the habit of valuing 
tripped of thoſe ornaments which make it, than from any opinion that it deſerv- 
it glitter on the ſtage, and expoſed in it's ed value; it had little more prevalence 
natural meanneſs, impotence, and na- over his mind. than a bubble that was 
kedneſs, may find all the deluſion laid now broken, a dream from which he 
_ in the chamber of diſeaſe: he will was awake. His whole powers were en- 
find vanity diveſted of her robes, fed by the conſideration of another 
power deprived of her ſceptre, and hy- te, and all conyerſation -was tedious 
iſy without her maſk. that had not ſome tendency to diſengage 
The friend whom I have loſt was a him from human affairs, and to open his 
man eminent for genius; and, like others proſpects into futurity. 
of the ſameclaſs, ſufficiently pleaſed with It is now paſt; we have cloſed his eyes, 
acceptance and applauſe. Being careſ- and heard him breathe the groan of ex- 
ſed by thoſe who have 2 and piration, At the fight of this laſt con- 
mches in their diſpoſal, he conſidered flit, I felt a ſenſation never known to 
himſelf as in the direct road of advance - me before; a confuſion of paſſions, an 
ment, and had caught the flame of am- aul ſtilneſs of - forrow, a gloomy ter- 
bition by approaches to it's object. But rour without a name. The thoughts that 
im the midſt of his hopes, his. projets entered my ſoul were too ſtrong to be di- 
and his gaictics, he was ſeized by a lin- verted, and too piercing to be endured; 
Kern diſeaſe, which, from it's firſt but ſuch yiolence cannot be laſting, the 
age, he knew to be incurable. Here ſtorm ſubſided in a ſhort time, I wept, 
was an end of all his viſions of great- . retired, and grew calm. + 
neſs and happineſs; from the firſt hour I have from that time frequently re- 
that his health dechned, all his former volved in my mind the effects which 
pleaſures grew taſteleſs, His friends ex- the obſervation of death produces in 
pected to pleaſe him by thoſt accounts thoſe who ure not wholly without the 
of the growth of bis reputation, which powtt and uſe of refeftion; for by far 
were formerly certain of being well re - the greater part it is wholly unregarded, 
_ ceived; but they ſoon found how little their friends and their enemies fink into 
| he was now affected by compliments, the grave without rajſing any uncommon 
and how yainly they attempted, by flat- emotion, or reminding them that they 
| „ to extularate the languorof weak- - are themſelves on the edge of the pre- 
neſs, and relicye the ſolicitude of ap- cipice, and that they muſt ſoon plunge 
as: Keen Whoever would know into the grulphof eternity. 1 
how much piety and virtue ſurpaſs all It ſeems to me remarkable that death 


external goods, might here have ſeen increaſes. our. veperation for the good, 


= 


k 


4 
8 


elevation te the eminent, all tbat ſpar- 


them weighed againſt each other, where and extenuates our hatred of the bad. 
all that gives motion to the active, and 'Thoſe virtues which once we envied, as 
Horace öbſerves, becauſt they'egipſed 
- +kles in the eye of hope, and, pants in dur own, can owns longer o our 


the haſum of fuſpicion, at once became reputation; and we have therefore no in- 


duſt in the balance, without weight and tefeſt to fuppreſs their praiſe. That 
- [without regard. Riches, authority, and wickedneſs Which we feared for is ma- 


\:71 praiſe; Joſe all their influence when they ligufty is nod / betome impotent and the 


Ae conſidered as riches which g- mor- man Whoſe nume filled us wah alarm — 
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ardrage, and indignation, can at laſt be 
gonlidercd only with pity or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, 
we at once find excuſes for every weak - 
neſs, and palliations of every fault; we 
recollect a thoufand endearments, which 
before glided off our minds without im- 
preſſion, a thouſand favours unrepaid, a 
thouſand duties unperformed ; and wiſh, 
vainly with, for his one © not ſo much 
that we may receive, as that we may be- 
ſtow happineſs, and recompenſe thatkind- 
neſs which before we never underſtood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well 
inſtructed, a more painful occurrence, 
than the death of one whom we have in- 
jured without reparation, Our crime 
ſeems now irretrievable; it is indelibly 
recorded, and the ſtamp of fate is fixed 
upon it. We conſider, with the moſt 
aMiQtive anguiſh, the pain which we have 

iven, and now cannot alleviate, and the 
Folter which we have cauſed, and now 
cannot repair. 

Of the ſame kind are the emotions 
which the death of an emulator or com- 
petitor produces. Whoever had quali- 
ties to alarm our jealouſy, had excel- 
lence to deſerve aur fondneſs; and to 
whatever ardour of oppoſition intereſt 
may inflame us, no man ever outlived an 


enemy whom he did not then wiſh to 
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have made a friend. Thoſe who are 
verſed in literary hiſtory know, that the 
elder Scaliger was the redoubted antago- 
niſt of Cardan and Eraſmus; yet at the 
death of "each of his great rivals he re- 
lented, and complained that they were 
ſnatched away from him before their re- 
conciliation was completed. 


Tu-ne ctiam moreri:? Ab! quid me Inpuis 
Erafme, F 
Ante meus quam fit conciliatus amor? 


Art thou too fall'n? ere anger e ould ſubſide, 
And love return, has great Eraſmus died? 


Such are the ſentiments with whick 
we finally review the effects of paſſion, 
but which we ſometimes delay till we can 
no longer rectify our errors, Let us 
therefore make haſte to do what we ſhall 
certainly at laſt with to have done; let us 
return the careſſes of our friends, and 
endeavour by mutual endearments to 
heighten that tenderneſs which is the 
balm of life. Let ns, be quick to re- 
pent of injuries while repentance may 
not be a barren anguiſh, and let us open 
our eyes to every rival excellence, and 
pay early and willingly thoſe honours 
which juſtice will compel us to pay at 


laſt. ATHANATUS. 


Ne LV. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1750. 


MATURO PROPIOL DESINE FUNERLI 
INTER LUDERE VIRCINES, 

ET $STEALLIS MACULAM SPARGERE CANDIDIS!: 
NON SIQUID PHOLOEN SATTS 

KT IE, CHLORI, 21047 ——— 


Hos. 


NOW NEAR TO DEATH THAT COMES BUT sto, 
NOW THOU ART STEPPING DOWN BELOW3 
SPORT NOT AMONGST- THE BLOOMING MATDS, 
BUT THINK ON GHOSTS AND EMPTY SHADES: 


WHAT SUITS WITH PHOLOE IN HER BLOOM, 
GREY CHLORIS, WILL NOT THEE BECOME; 
As DIFFERENT FROM A TOMB. 


| TO THE RAMBLER., 
_ 
Have been but a little time conver- 
ſant in the world, yet I have already 
had frequent opportunities of obſervi 
the little efficacy of remonſtrance an 

complaint, which, however extorted by 
oppreſſion, or ſupported. by reaſon, are 
deteſted by one part of the world as re- 
- belkion, cenſured by another as peeviſh- 


- 


Cnrrcu. 


neſs, by ſome heard with an appearance 
of compaſſion, only to betray any of 


thoſe fallies of vehemence and treſent- 


ment which are apt to break out upon 
encou t, and by others paſſed over 
with indifference and neglett, as matters 
in which they have no concern, and 
which, if the 
amine or regulate, they might draw miſ- 


Yet 


chief upon themſelves. 


ſhould endeavour to ex- 


UW be, you will not with the dotard's 
ind 
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caſe befort you, in hopes that you wi 

| inion, if you think it juſt, 
er. cndeayour to rectify ſentiments, 
i | I — at leaſt, that 


- 


that whatever your age or ſolemnity 


cation, whoſe prudence or virtue he had 
no renſon to diſtruſt. She felt; for fome 
tim, all the frrow which nature calls 
forth; upon thæ Anil ſeparation of per- 
"ſons to one another; and as her 
grief vas echauſted by it's own violence, 
it ſubſided into tenderneſs for me and 
my brother, and the year of mourning 
vrns ſpent in careſſes, confolations, and 
inſtruction, in celebration of my father's 
virtues, in profeſſions of tual re- 
guard to his memory, and hourly inſtan- 
ces of fuch- fondneſs as gratitude will 
not euſiby ſuffer me to forget. * 
But when the term of this mournful fe- 
Ueity was expired, and my mother appear- 
ell again without the enſigns of ſorrow, 
che ladies of her acquaintance began to 
cell her, upon whatever motives, that it 
was time to live like the reſt of che 
word ʒ u powerful argument, which is 
feldom uſed to a woman without effect. 
Lady Giddy was inceſſantly relating the 
octurrences of the town; and Mrs. 


- Gravely told her privately, with great 


tenderneſs, that it began to be publickly 
abſerved how much ſhe overatted her 
uu, and-that moſt of her acquaintance 

ſpected her hope of procuring another 
hufband to be the true ground of all 
thath e of tenderneſs and piety. 

All the officiouſneſs of kindneb; and 
folly was buſied to change her conduct. 
She was at one time alarmed with cen- 
Fare, and at another fired with praiſe. 


She was told of balls, where others ſhone 
g yu becauſe ſhe was abſent; of new co- 


medies to which all the town was croud- 
ing; and of many ingenious ironies, b 


Which domeſtick diligence was made 
contemptible. | 
It is difficult for virtue to ſtand alone 


friends were '(ufficiently 
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7 againſt fear on one ſide, and pleaſure on 


the other; eſpecially when no Actual 
crime is propoſed, and pꝓrudenes itſelf 
can ſuggeſt many reaſons for relaxation 
and indulgence. My mamma was at 
laſt perſuaded to accompany Miſt Gid- 
dy to à play. She was received with 
a boundleſs profuſion of compliments, 
and attended home by a very fine gentle- 
man. Next day the was with leſs difi- 
culty prevailed on to play at Mrs. Gtuve- 
Iy's and came home gay and lively; for 
diſtinctions that had been paid her 
awakenedher vanity, and tuek Rad 
kept her principles of ity from giv- 
ing her diſturbance. She now made her 
ſecond entrance into the world, and her 
| induſtrious to 
prevent any teturn to her former life ; 
every morning brought meſſages of in- 
vitation, and every evening was paſſed 
in places of diyerſion, from which: ſhe 
for ſome time complained that ſhe had 
rather be abſent. In à ſhort time'ſhie be. 
gan to feel the ineſs of acting with- 
out controul, of being unacconntable for 
her hours,” her experices;' and her com- 
pany;z-and' learned by degrees to drop 
an expreſſion of contempt or pity at the 
mention of ladies whoſe huſbands were 
pa CI of reſtraming their pleafbtes, 
or their play, and confeſſed that ſhe loved 
to go and core as ſhe pleaſtd. 
+ was” {till favoured with ſome inei 
dental precepts and tranſient endear- 
ments, and was Tow and then fÞ 
kiſſed for fmiling like my papat bur moi 
part of her morning was ſpent in com- 
aring the opinion of her maid and . 
iner, contrlving ſome variation in her 
dreſs, viſning ſhops, and ſending com- 
plimentz; and the reſt of the day w. 
too ſhort for viſits, cards, plays, and 
concerts. nN. N 1! 13 120161 
She pow began to diſcover that it was 
impoſſible to educate children property 
at home. Parents could not have them 
always in their fight; the ſociety of ſer. 
vants was contagious ; company produce 
ed boldneſs and ſpirits emulation excit- 
ed induſtry; and a large ſchootawes 214+ 
turally the firſt ſtep into the open world: 
A thouſand other reaſons 2 all 
ſome of little force in themſelves, hut 
ſo well ſeconded by pleaſure, vanity, and 
idleneſs, that don overcame all 
remaining principles of Kindneſs and 
piety; and both T and my brother were 
diſpatched to boarding ſchools. 0 
ow my manuna ſpent her time yon 
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ſhe was thus diſburthened I am not able 
to inform you, but I have reaſon to be- 
lieve that trifles and amuſements took 
ſtill faſter hold of her heart. At firſt ſhe 
viſited me at ſchool, and afterwards 
wrote to me; but in a ſhort time, both 
her viſits and her letters were at an end; 
and no other notice was taken of me 
than to remit money for my ſupport. 

When I came home at the vacation, 
I found myſelf coldly received, with an 
obſervation—* That this girl will preſent- 
© ly be a woman. I was, after the uſual 
ſtay, ſent to ſchool again, and overheard 
my mother fay, as I was a going, Well, 
now I ſhall recover. 

In frx months more I came again; 
and, with the uſual childiſh alacrity, was 
running to my. mother's embrace, when 
ſho ſtopt me with exclamations at the 
ſuddenneſs and enormity of my growth, 
having, ſhe ſaid, never ſeen _ body 
ſhoor up ſo much at my age. She was 
irls at that rate, and 
ſhe hated to have children look like wo- 
men before their time. I was diſcon- 
certed, and retired without hearing any 
thing more than Nay, if you are an- 
* gry, Madam Steeple, you may walk off. 

When once the forms of civility are 
violated, there remains little _ of re- 
turn to kindneſs or decency. mam- 
ma made this ap ce of reſentment 
a reaſon for continuing her malignity, 
and poor Miſs Maypole, for that was 
my appellation, was never mentioned or 
ſpoken to but with ſome expreſſion of 

r or diſlike. | 
- She had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me 
like a child; and I know not when 1 
ſhould have been thought fit to change 
my habit, had I not been reſcued by a 
maiden ſiſter of my father, who could 
not dear to, ſee women in hanging- 
ſleeves, and therefore preſented me with 
brocade for a gawn, for which I ſhould 
have thought myſelf under great obliga- 
tions, had ſhe not accompanied her fa- 
your with. ſome hints that my mamma 
might now conſider her age, and give 


jure no other 


* 
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me her ear- rings, which ſhe had ſhewn 


long enough in publick places. 

I now left the ſchool, and came to live 
with my mamma, who conſidered me as 
an uſurper that had ſeized the rights of a 
woman before they were due, and was 
puſhing her down the precipice of age, 
that I might reign without a ſuperior, 
While I am thus beheld with jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion, you will readily believe 
that it is difficult to pleaſe. Every word 
and look is an offeyce, I never ſpeak, 
but I pretend to ſome qualities and ex- 
cellencies, which it is criminal to 'poſ- 
fefs; if I am gay, ſhe thinks it 
enough to coquette; if I am grave, the 
hates a prude in bibs; if I venture into 
company, I am in haſte for a huſband; if 
I retire to my chamber, ſuch matron-like 
ladies are lovers of contemplation, I am 
on one pretence orother lyexchud- 
ed from her aſſemblies, nor am Lever fuf- 
fered to viſit at the fame place with 
mamma. Every one wonders why ſhe does 
not bring Miſs more into the world; aud 
when ſhe comes home in vapours I am 
certain that ſhe has heard either of my 
beauty or my wit, and expect nothing 
for the enſuing week but taunts and me- 
naces, — — and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a ſtate of continual 
perſecution, only becauſe I was born ten 
years too foon, and cannot ſtopthe courſe 
of nature or of time, but am _—— 
a woman before my mother can willing» 
ly ceaſe to be a girl. I believe you 
would Arg. to the happineſs of 
man thes, if, by any arguments at 
— you could her mothery 
aſhamed of rivalling their childrenz # 
you could ſhew them, that though they 
may refuſe to grow wiſe, they muſt int 
evitably grow old; and that the-propet 
ſolaces 2 age are not muſick and com» 
pliments, but wiſdom and devotion; >; 
thoſe who. are fo unwillmg to quit 
world will foon be driven from d 
that it is therefore their interoſt to retire 
while there yet remains 2 few hours for 


nobler employments. I am, &. 


— * 
. 
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FAREWEL THE STAGE; FOR HUMBLY 1 DISCLAIM 
SUCH FOND PURSUITS OF FLEASURE, OR OF FAME, 
Ir 1 MUST SINK IN SHAME, OR SWELL WITH PRIDE, 


ATOTHING' is more unpleaſing 
dan to find that offence has been 
rectived when none was intended, and 
hat pain has been given to thoſe who were 
not guilty of any provocation. As the 
greut end of ſociety is mutual beneficence, 
a good man is always uneaſy when he finds 
himſelf acting in oppoſition to the purpoſes 
of life; becauſe though his conſcience may 
eaſily acquit him of malict prepenſe, of 
"ſettled hatred or contrivances of miſchief, 
yet he ſeldom can be certain that he has 
not failed by negligence or indolence; 
that he has not been kindered from con- 
faulting the common intereſt by too much 
"Tegard to his own eaſe; or too much in- 
difference to the happineſs of others. 
Nor is it neceſſary that, to feel this 
uneaſineſs, the mind ſhould be extended 
to any great diffuſion of generoſity, or 
melted by uncommon warmth of bene- 
Yolence; for that prudence which the 
world teaches, and 2 quick ſenſibility of 
private intereſt, will direct us to ſhun 
needleſs enmities; fince there is no man 
whoſe kindneſs we may not ſome time 
"wart; or by 'whoſe malice we may not 
ſome time ſuffer. 
I have therefore frequently looked 


with wonder, and now and then with 


pity, at che thoughtleſſneſs with which 
forme alienate from themſelves the affec- 
tons of all whom chance, buſineſs, or 
'Inclination, brings in their way. When 


we ſee a man purſuing ſome darling in- 


tereſt,” without much regard to the opi- 
Bion of che world, we juſtly conſider him 


a8 3 and dangerous, but are not 
Jong in diſcovering his motives; we ſee 


him actuated by paſſions-which are hard 
to be reliſted, and deluded by appear- 
ances which have dazzled ſtronger eyes. 
But the greater part of thoſe who ſet 
mar kind at defiance by hourly irrita- 
tion, and who live but to infuſe malig- 


Fry, and multiply enemies, have no 


"Hopes do foſter, no deſigns to promate, 


AS THE GAY PALM 15 GRANTED OR DENIED, 


verſe, that regard, or appearance of ge- 


Farxaxcye, 


nor any expectations of attaining power 
by inſolence, or of climbing to greatneſs 
by trampling on others. ey give u 

| the, ſweets of kindneſs, for the fake 
of peeviſhnels, petulance, or gloom; and 
alienate the world by negle& of the 
common forms of civility, and breach of 
the eſtabliſhed laws of converſation. 

Every one mult, in the walks of life, 
have met with men of whom, all ſpeak 
with cenſure, though they are not charge- 
able with any crime, aud whom none 
can be perſuaded to love, though a rea- 
ſon can ſcarcely be aſſigned why they 
ſhould be hated; and who, if their good 
qualities and actions ſometimes force a 
commendation, have their anegyrick al- 
ways concluded with confeſſions of diſ- 
guſt; He is a good man, but I cannot 
* like him. Surely ſuch perſons have 
ſold the eſteem of the world at too low a 
price, lince they have loſt one of the re- 
wards. of virtue, without gaining the 
profits of wickedneſs. | 

This ill economy of fame is ſometimes 
the effect of ſtupidity, Men whoſe per- 
ceptions are languid and ſluggiſh, who 
lament nothing but loſs of money, 
and feel nothing but a blow, are often 
at a difficulty to gueſs why they are en- 
compaſledwith enemies, though they neg- 
le& all thoſe arts by which men are en- 
deared to one another, They comfort 
themſelves that they have lived irxe- 
proachably; that none can charge them 
with having r bis life, or di- 


ſeryedly mcurring reſentments, by with- 
holding from thok 


* 
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yard, to which every one is entitled by 
the cuſtoms of the world. 

There are many injuries which almoſt 
every man feels, though he does not 
complain; and which, upon thoſe whom 
virtue, elegance, or vanity, have made 
delicate and render, fix deep and laſting 
impreſſions ; as there 'are many arts of 
graciouſneſs and conciliation, which are 
to be practiſed without 5 and b 
which thoſe may be made our friends 
who have never received from us any 
real benefit. Such arts, when they in- 
clude neither guilt nor meanneſs, it is 
ſurely reaſonable to learn, forwho would 
want that love Which is ſo eafily to be 
gained? And fuch inſuries are to be 
avoided; for who would be hated with- 
out profit? . 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the 
excuſe of ignorance or negligence can- 
not be alleged; becauſe it is apparent 
that they are not only careleſs of pleaſ- 
ing, but tudlous to offend; that they 
contrive to make all approaches to them 
difficult and vexatious, and imagine that 
they aggrandize themſelves by waſting 
the time of others in uſeleſs attendance, 
by mortifying them with flights, and 
teazing them with affronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be 
found among thoſe that have not mingled 
much in general converfation, but ſpent 
their lives amidſt the obſequiouſneſs of 
dependants, and the flattery of paraſites ; 
and by long confulting” only their own 
Rog hve forgotten that others 
have a claim to the ſame deference, 

Tyranny, thus avowed, is indeed an 
exuberance of pride, by which all man- 
kind is ſo much enraged, that it is never 
quietly endured, except in thoſe who can 
reward the patience which they exact; 
and infolence js generally furrounded 
only by futh whoſe 'baſeneſs inclines 

them to think nothing inſupportable that 
rodutes gain, and who can laugh at 
currility and rudeneſs with a luxurious 
table and an open parſe. 

But though all wanton provocations 
and contemptuous infolence are to be 
diligently avoided, there is nolefs danger 
in timid compliance and txamerefignation. 
It is common for ſoft and fearful tem- 
N. to give themſelves up mplicitly to 
he direction of the bold, the turbulent, 
and the overbearing; of thoſe whom 
they do not believe wifer or better than 

theinſe des; to recede from the beſt de- 
fjphs where opꝑoſition muſt be encoun- 


tered; and to fall off from virtue for fear 
of cenſure. 


Some firmneſs and reſolutionis-ne- 


ceſſary to the diſcharge of duty: but it 


is a very unhappy ſtate of life in which 
the neceſſity of ſuch ſtruggles frequently 
occurs; for no man 1s deteated without 
ſome reſentment, which will be contt- 
nued with obſtinacy while he believes 
himſelf in the right, and -exerted with 
bitterneſs, if even to his o conviction 
he is detected in the wrong. 


Even though no regard be hed to 
external conſequences of contrari 
diſpme, it mult be painful to à wo 


mind to put others in pain; and, there 
will be danger leſt the kindeſt 
may be vitiated by too a cudom o 
debate and — * mm 
I am afraid that I may be taxed with 
inſenſibility by many of my carreſpond- 
ents, who believe their contributions un- 
juſtly neglected. And, indeed, when, I 
ht before a pile of papers, of which 
each is the lustich ef faborious 5 
and the ofopring of a fond parent; 
who know the- paſſions of an — 
cannot remember how long they have 
lain in my boxes unregarded, without 
imagining to myſelf the various changes 
of torrow, impatience, and reſentment, 
which the writers muſt have felt, in this 
tedious interval. * 
Theſe reflections are ſtill more awaken 
ed, when, upon peruſal, I find, ſume of 
them calling for à place in the next pa- 
per, a place ieh they have never yet 
obtained ; others writing in a ſtyle of 
ſuperiority and haughtineſ(s, as ſecute of 
deference, and above fear of ctiticiſm ; 
others humbly offering their weak aſſiſt- 
ance with ſoftneſs and ſubmiſſion, which 
they believe impoſſible to be xoſiſted 3 
fome introducing their compoſitions with 
4 menace of the contempt which, he. that 
refuſes them will incur; others applying 
privately to the bookſellers for thei in- 
tereſt and. ſolicitation ; every one by dif+ 
ferent ways endeavouring to ſecure; tho 
bliſs of publication. I cannot hut con- 
ſider myſelf as placed in a very incom- 
modious fituation, where I am. forged 
to repreſs confidence, which it is pleaſing 
to indulge, to repay civilities with ap- 
pearances of neglect, and ſo frequently 


to offend thoſe by whom. I never was 


I know well how. rarely, an author, 
fired with the beauties of his new c- 
poſition, contains hisraptures in his owp 

R 3 boſom, 


readers, who pay little 
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boſom, and how naturally he i 


to; his friends his expectations of re- 


nown; and as I can eaſily conceive the 
engerneſs with which a new paper is 
ſnatched up by: one who expects to find 
it filled with vis own production; and, 
perhaps, has called his companions to 
ſmart the pleaſure of a ſecond peruſal; I 
grieve for the 1 which he 
is tq- feel at the fatal inſpection. His 
hopes, however, do not yet forſake him; 
he is certain of giving luſtre the next 
day, The n comes, and again 
he-pants with expe$tation; and having 
dreamed of laurels and Parnaſſus, cafts 
his eyes upon the barren page with which 
he is doomed never more to be delighted. 

For ſuch cruelty, what atonement can 
be made? for ſuch calamities, what al- 


1 


leviation' can be found ? I am afraid that 
the miſchief Ry done muſt be with. 
out reparation; and all that deſerves my 
care is prevention for the future, Let, 
therefore, the next friendly contributor, 
whoever: he be, obſerve the caution of 
Swift, and write ſecretly in his own 
chamber, without communicating his 
deſign to his neareſt friend, for the neareft 
friend will be pleaſed with an opportu- 
nity of laughing. Let him carry it to 
the poſt himſelf, and wait in ſilence for 
the event. If it is publiſhed and praiſed, 
he may then declare himſelf the author 
if it be ſuppreſied, he may wonder in 

ivate 5 Lag much vexation; and if 
it be cenſured, he may join in the cry, 
and lament the s of the writing 
generation. - 


Ne Lyn. | TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1750. 
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THE WORLD HAS NOT YET LEARNED THE KICKES OF FRUGALITY. 


TO THE RAMBLER., 
; [SIM 
Am always pleaſed when I ſee lite · 
ratur made uſeful, and ſcholars de- 
ſcending from that elevation which, as 
it raiſes them above common life, moiſt 
likewiſe hinder them from beholding the 
ways of men, otherwiſe than in a cloud 
of buſtle and confuſion. Having lived 
a life of buſineſs, and remarked how 
ſeldom any occurrences emerge for which 
great qualities are required, Ihave learned 
the neceſſity of regarding little things; 
and though I do not pretend to give laws 
to the legiſlators of mankind, or to limit 
the range of thoſe powerful minds that 
carry light and heat through all the re- 
gang: of knowledge yet I have lon 
ought,. that the greateſt part of thols 
who. laſe themſclves in ſtudies, by which 
I have not found, that they grow much 
wiſer, might, with more — both 
to the publick and themſelves, apply their 
ndings to domeſtick arts, and 
ſtore their minds with axioms of humble 
prudence, and private economy. | 
Your late paper on frugality was very 
elegant and pleafing; but, in my opi- 
nion, not ſufficiently adapted to — 
to 
muſick of periads, the artiſice of con · 
nection, or the arrangement of the ſlo wers 


of rhetitick j but requin a few plain and 
. par * 


cogent inſtructions, which may {mk into 
the mind by their own weight. ih 
Frugality is ſo neceſſary to the | 
pineſs of the world, fo beneficial in it's 
various forms to every rank of men, 
from the higheſt of human potentates, 
to the loweſt labourer or artificer;z and 
the miſerzes. which the neglect of it pro- 
duces are ſo numerous and ſo grievous; 
that it ought to be recommended with 
every variation of addreſs, and adapted 
to every claſs of underſtanding. un 
Whether thoſe who treat morals'as x 
ſcience will allow frugality to be num 
bered among the virtues, I have nat 
thought it neceſſary to ire. For I, 
ho draw my opini . a careful 
obſervation of the world, am 'fatisfied 
with knowing, what is abundantly ſuf- 
ficient for practice, that if it be not a 
virtue, it is at leaſt a quality Which 
can ſeldom exiſt without ſome virtues, 
and without which few virtues can exiſt. 


n the daughter 
of Prud | 


travagant will m_y become poor, and 
dence, and in- 
vite corruption; it will almoſt _ 


who do not degrees to practiſe 
. cle to eſa 
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If chere are any who donotdread po- 
verty as dangerous to virtue, yet man- 
Lal ſeem unanimous enough in abhor- 
ring it as deſtructive to happineſs; and 
all to whom want is terrible, upon at- 
ever principle, ought to think themſelves 
obliged to learn the age maxima of our 

nonious anceſtors; and attain the 
lalutary arts of contracting expence: for 
without frugality none can be rich, and 
with it few would be p. 

To other acts of virtue, or ex 
ertions of wiſdom, a; concurrence of 
many, circumſtances is neceſſary, ſome 
previous. knowledge mult be attained, 
{ome uncommon gifts of nature poſleſſed, 
or ſome opportunity produced by an ex- 
traordinary combination of things; but 
the mere power of ſaving what is alrea- 
dy in our hands, muſt be eaſy of acqui- 
ſition to every mind; and as the exam- 
ple of Bacon may ſhew that the higheſt 
intelle& cannot ſafely neglect it, a . 
ſand inſtances will every day prove, that 
che meaneſt may practiſe it with ſucceſs. 


dangerous to indulge 


ſcartely any * entering the 
world, who, by pru parkmony, a 
not reaſonably promiſe himſelf a 8 
ful competence in the decline of li.. 
The proſpect of pehury in age 14 
ſo! gloomy, und territying, chat 
man Who looks: before nu muſt reſolve - 
to 2vvid itz and-it muſt he avoidedgene- 
rally by the ſaence of. ſparing Fer 
though iu every age there arc foamu-vhic, ' 
by bold adyentures, or by favourable ac 
cidents, riſe ſuddenly to tiches yet it ia 
1 8 of fluch rure 
events: and the bulk of mankind woft 
owe their affluence to {mall and gradual 
rofits, below which their expence muſt 
reſolutely red,, ud. 
You muſt not therefore think me ſink - 
ing below the dignity of a practical 
philoſopher, when | L 0 the 
conſideration of your readers, 444 the 
ſtateſman to the apprentice, a poſitio 
replete with mereantile wiſdom, A perm 


Riches cannot be within the reach of /aved is two-pence got; which may, I 


great numbers, becauſe to be rich is to 
polſefs mote than is commonly placed in 
a ſingle hand; and if many could ob- 
tain the ſur which now makes à man 
wealthy, the name of wealth maſt then 
be transferred to ſtill greater accumula- 
tions. But I am not certam that it is 
equally impoſſible to exenipt the lower 
claſſes of mankind from poverty; becauſe 
though whatever be the wealth of the 
community, fome will always have leaſt, 
and he that, has leſs than any other is 


comparative] ; yet I do not ſee 
. 
without the indifpenfable-conveniencies 
of life ; but am ſometimes inclined to 
imagine, that, caſual calamities except- 
ed, there might, by unwerſal prudence, 
be procured an univerſal exemption from 
wantgand that he whoſhonld happen to 
have leaſt, might notwithſtanding have 
enough. | 

But without entering too far into ſpe- 
culations, which I do not remember 
that any political caleulator has attempt- 
ed, and in which the moſt perſpicacious 
reaſoner may be eafily bewnldered, it is 
evident that they to whom Providence 
has allotred- no other care but of their 
own fortune and their own virtue, which 
make far the ter part of | mankind, 
have fufficient ' incitements- to 
frugality;  fince, whatever might he it 
general effect upon provinces or nations,” 


think, be accommodated to all condi- 
tions, by obſerving not only that they 


who purſue any hictative 2 
will five * they forbear -} 
pence, and that the time may be erm. 
ployedto the increaſe of profit; but that 
they who are above ſuch minute conſider- 
ations, will find, by every vitory over” 
appetite ar paſhon, new ftrengtlr added 
to the mind, Will gain the of re. - 
fuſing thoſe ſolicitatons By which the 
young and vivacious are hourly aſſault. 
ed, and in time ſet themſelves above th 
ous of extravagance and folly. 
tanay, aps, be enquired by thoſe 
who are —— — 2 ta 
learn, what is the juſt meaſure of fru- 
ity; and when expence, not abſo- 
utely neceſſary, degenerates into profu - 
ſon? To ſuck queſtions no general an- 
{wer can be returned ſince the liberty of 
ſpending, or neceſſity of parſimony, may 
be varied without end by different ir- 
cumſtauces. It may, however, be laid © 
don as à rule never to be broken, hat 
a man's voluntary expence ſhould ö t 
exceed bis revenue. A maxim ſo ob- 
ous and incontrovertible, that the civil 
law ranks the prodigal with the mad- 
man, and debars them equally from the” 
conduct of their own affairs. Another 
precept ariſing from the former, and in- 
deed inc in it, is yet neceſſary to 
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the fanciful, and the brave et no man 
anticipate uncer tain profits. Let no man 
creed, d upon hopes, to truſt 

i om ahihties for means of deliver- 
ance from penury, to give a looſe to his 
preſent deſires, and leave the reckoning 
w'fortime or to virtue. 

To theſe cautions, which, I ſuppoſe, 
are, at leaſt among the graver part of 
mankind, undiſputed, I will add ano- 
ther Let zo man ſquander againſt bis 
inclinatian. With this precept it may 
be, perhaps, imagined eaſy to comply 
yet if thaſe whom profuſion has dufte 
in priſons, or driven into baniſhment, 


were examined, ĩt would be found that ve. 
ry few were ruined by their own choice, 
or purthaſed pleaſure with the loſs of 
their eſtates; but that they ſuffered them. 
ſelves to be borne away by the violence 
of thoſe with whom they converſed, and 
yielded reluctantly to a thouſand pradi- 
galities, either from a trivial emulation 
of wealth and ſpirit or a mean ſear of 
contempt and ridicule; an emulation for 
the prize of folly, or the dread of the 

laugh of fools. | 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant. 

SOPHRON, 
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CUETA NESCIO QUID SEMPER ABLST REY. 


Hon. 


ur, WHILE t HEAPS HIS WICKED WEALTH ASCENDS, 
HE 15 NOT OF HIS WISH POSSESS Dj; | 
THERE'S SOME THING WANTING STILL TO MAXE KYM BLESY'D, | 


A the love of Money has been, in 
all ages, one of the paſſions that 
have given great diſturbance to the tran- 
quillity of the world, there is no topick 
more copiouſly treated bythe ancient mo- 
raliſts than the folly of devoting the heart 
to the accumulation of riches, They 
who are . acquainted with theſe authors 
need not be told how bee — 
contempt, or reproach, whenever 

are mentioned; Sith what numbers of 
examples the danger of large poſſeſſions 
is illuſtrated; and how all the powers of 
reaſon and eloquence have been exhauſt- 
ed in endeavours to eradicate a defire, 
which ſeems to have intrenched itſelf too 
ſtrongly in the mind to be driven out, 
»nd- which, perhaps, had not loſt it's 
power, even over thoſe who declaimed 
againtt it, but would have broken out 
in the poct or the ſage, if it had been ex- 
Gited by opportunity, and invigorated by 
the approximation of it's proper object. 
Tbeir gręuments have been, indeed, 
ſo-nſueceſsful, that I know not whether 
it can be ſhewn, that by all the wit and 
reaſon which this favourite cauſe has 
called forth, a fingle convert was ever 
made; that even one man has refuſed to 
de rich, when to be rich was in his 
power; from the conviction of the great- 


err Happineſs of a narraw fortune; or 
diſburthened hunſelf of wealth, when he 


Fance. 
had N it's er merely to en- 
j e e and leiſure, and ſecurity 
of a Aare unenvied ſtate. 

It is true, indeed, that many. have 
neglected opportunities of miſing them - 
ſelves to honours and to wealth, and re- 
jected the kindeſt offers of fortune: but, 
however their moderation may be boaſt - 
ed by themſelves, or admired by ſuch as 
only view them at a diſtance, it will he, 
perhaps, ſeldom found that they value 
riches leſs, but that they dread labour 
or danger more than others; they are 
unable to rouſe themſelves to action, to 
ſtrain in the race of competition, or to 
ſtand the ſhock of conteſt; but thou 
they, therefore, decline the toil of climb 
ing, they nevertheleſs wiſh themſelves 
aloft, and would willingly enjoy what 
they dare not ſeize. 

Others haveretired from high ſtations, 
and voluntarily condemned themſelves . 
to privacy and obſcurity. Hut even 
theſe will not afford many occafians of 
triumph to the philoſopher; for they have 
commonly either quitted that only which 
they thought themſelves unable to hold, 
and prevented diſgrace by reſignation; 
or they have. been induced to try new 
meaſures by general inconſtancy, which 
always dreams of happineſs in A 2 
of by a gloomy di ſpoſition, which is $f, 
guſted in the ſame degree with every” 

ſtate, 


ſtate, and wiſhes, every ſcene of life to 
— as ſoon as it is Beheld. Such 
men found high and low ſtations equally 
unable to ſatisfy the wiſties of a diſtem- 
pered mind, und were unable to ſhelter 
themſelves in the cloſeſt retreat from 
diſappointment, ſolicitude, and miſery. 

Yet though theſe admonitions have 
been thus neglected by thoſe who either 
enjoyed riches, 'or were 'able to procure 
them, it is not raſhlyto be determined 
that they are altogether without uſe; for 
ſince far the greateſt part of mankind 
muſt be confined to conditions compa- 
ratively mean and placed in ſituations 
from which they naturally look up with 
envy to the eminences before them, thoſe 
writers cannot be thought ill employed 
that have adminiſtered remedies to diſ- 
content almoſt univerſal, by ſhowing, 
that what we cannot reach may very 
well be forborn, that the ee To of 
diſtribution, at which we murmur, is 
for the moſt part leG than it ſeems, and 
that the tneſs, which we admire at a 
er much fewer advantages, 
and much leſs ſplendor, when we are 
ſuffered ta approach it. 

It is the buſineſs of moraliſts to de- 
te the frauds of fortune, and to ſhow 
that ſhe impoſes upon the careleſs eye, 
by a quick ſucceſſion of ſhadows, which 
will ſhrink to nothing in the gripe; that 
ſhe diſguiſes life in extrinſick ornaments, 
which ſerve only for ſhow, and are laid 
aside in the hours of fohtude and of 
pleaſure; and that when greatneſs aſpires 
either to felicity or to wiſdom, it ſhakes 
off thoſe diſtinftions which dazzle the 
Yyazer,/ and awe the fupplicant. 

It. may be remarked, that they whoſe 
condition has not afforded them the light 
of moral or religious inſtruction, and 
who collect all their ideas by their own 
eyes, and digeſt them by their own un- 
derſtandings, ſeem to conſider thoſe who 
are Ly in ranks of remote ſuperiority, 
as almoſt another and higher ſpecies of 
beings As themſelves have known lit- 
tle other niiſery than the conſequences of 
want, they are with difficulty perſuaded 
that where there is wealth there can be 
forrow, or that thoſe who glitter in 18. 
nity, and Naa along in aMuence, can 
acquainted; with pams ind cares like 
thoſe which lie heavy upon the reſt of 
mankind. * | 
This. prejudice. 19, indeed, confined 
to the loweſt meanneſs and the darkeſt 
Iymorance; but it is 16 confined only be- 
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cauſe others have been ſhown it's fo 
and it's falſehood, becauſe it has 
ſed in it's * hi and 
9116 fophy, and binde Rwy ihr 
ing it's infection by powerful preſerva- 
tives, '% 
The doctrine of the contemptof wealth, 
though it has not bren' able to extinguith 
Ns ha or ambition, or ſuppreſs: that re- 
e wich which a" man" paſſes his 
days in a ſtate of in feriority, maſt; 1 
leaft, have made the lower conditions leſs 
grating and weariſome, and has conſe- 
quently contributed to the general-ſecu- 
rity of life, by hindering that fraud and 
violence, rapine and circumvention, 
which muſt have been produced by an 
unbounded eagerneſs of wealth, ariſing 
from an unſhaken conviction, that to be 
rich is to be happy. | 
Whoever finds himſdf incited, by 
ſore violent impulſe of 
ſve.riches as the chief end of being, muſt 
ſurely be ſo much alarmed by the fuc- 
ceſſiye admonitions of thoſe whoſe ex- 
perience and ſagacity have recommended 
them as the guides of mankind, as to 
ſtop and conſider whether he is about to 
engage in an undertaking that will re- 
ward his toil, and to examine, befor 
ruſhes to wealth, trough right 
wrong, what it will confer hen he tas 
acquired it; and this examination will 
faden fail to repreſs his urdour, and re- 
tard his violence. | "ee 
Wealth is nothing in iefelfy it is not 
uſeful but when it departs from us; "ifs 
value is found only in that hich it can 
purchaſe, which, if we ſuppoſe it put to 
it's beſt uſe by thoſe that poſſeſs it, ems 
not much to deferve the deſire ot 
of a wiſe man. It is certain that, wi 
regard to corporal enoyment, money 
can neither open new avenues do pleaſure 
nor block up the paſſages of anguilh. 
Diſeaſe and infirmity ſtill continue to tor 
ture and enfeeble, aps - exaſperated 
of Oxy „ of A wry by ſoftneſs. 
ith reſpect to the mind, it has 
been obſerved, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken” the diſeermment, en- 
large the Capacity, or elevate the ĩmagi- 
nation; but may, by hiring flatrery, or 
laying diligence” aſleep, tonfirm'errot, 
and harden ſtupidity + „ 135 ti 


Wealth cannot confer refs; for 
nothing can make that t which the 
decree of nature has ined to be lit 


tle. The brampble may be placed im n 
hot- bed, but aan never dec un 
eee eee 19 eee 
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1 Even royalty itſelf is not able to 
_ that dignity which it happens not to 7 
= but . 
= devace the ſtrong. The world has been 
ed in the name of kings, whoſe ex- 
ultence has ſcarcely been perceived by any 
mal effects beyond their own palaces. 
_ When therefore the deſire of wealth is 
pr hold of the heart, letus look round 


how it operates upon thoſe whoſe 


1 4 


| querulous in themſelves, and 
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induſtry or fortune has obtained 
When we find them oppreſſed with as 
own abundance, luxurious | without 
ſure, 1dle without eaſe, impatient and 
ed or 
hated by the reſt of mankind, we ſhall 
foon be convinced that if the real 0 
of our condition are ſatisfied, there 

mains little to be ſought with fob 

or deſired with eagerneſs.” kk, 
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"EST ALIQUID FATALE MALUM PEA VERBA LEVARE, 
HOC QUERULAM HALCTONENQUE PROGNEN FACITE 


MCC FRAT IN SOLO QUARE FAANTIAS ANTE®O RTE, 
VOX FATIGARET LEMNIA SAXA SU A» 
BTRANGULAT INCLUSUS DOLOR ATQUE EXMASTUAT e 


1 r οον KENCE THE WRKETCHED PROGKE SOUGHT AELIEY) , 
| 5 9 ENCE THEPAANTIAN CHIEF WIS FATE DEPLOEES, 
1 AND VENTS HIS $0RROW TO THE LEMNIAN neee 
C | 4 An VAIN BY SECRECY WE WOULD ASSUAGE ; 8-1 $1507 
1 A / OUR CARES; CoNGEAL'D, THEY ho TERPOLD RAGE, : Ja 
'F F. Lewes, 
_— ſcreech-owP's voice; 9; it will often ll 
_ their ears in the hour of dejection, ter- 
#4 rify them with ns, which their 
14 7 own thoughts would never have uc- 
_ a Fox; an extortioner gains the ed, and; fadden, by intruded fo 40 ta 
13 tion of Vulture; anda ſop the title of the day which might have been 
_ There is alſo among the vari- amuſements or in buſineſs; it will ag 
_ ous anomalics of character, which a fur- then the heart with unneceſſary diſcon- 
= of ie hich i geren to the dar. 
19 of life which is to the 
- * | roſecution of . 
_ opgh 1 have, likes the reſt of man- 
"= kind, many failings and ' weakneſſes, I 
* in an opmion that the not by either friends or ene- 
N life 4s to complain, and that they were mics, been charged with ſuperſtition; T 
=_ barn for no other than to diſ- never count the company which I enter, 
=_ turb the happineſs of others, to leſſen the and I look at the new moon indiffi 
: andſhorten the ſhort plea - over either ſhoulder. I have, like 
K Fares of our condition, by pat re- other philoſophers, often hrard 
= membrancesof the paſt, or melancholy cuckoo without money in my pocket, and 
of the future; their only have been ſometimes 28 fool, 


u i 


unhappy to live within the compaſs of a 
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Oed. ' 


comet ans orT, Givzs Art T6 aun cnilnr; 


hardy for not turning down my eyes 
ow pageant eine ov ew T ne- 
home abruptly becauſe a f 
es my way, nor have any 
dread of a climaPterical year! T cofi- 
feſs that, with all my ſcorn of bid Wo- 
men, and their wales, I conſider it ws an 


unhappy day when l n | 
2 in l 


Lhare 
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Lhave now. known. Suſpiri 
Mr ag be four 83 


never yet palſed an hour wich hun in 
wich he has nat made forme attack up- 
on my wet, When we were fark ac- 


great topick was the mi- 


vainted, bis 
25 of youth without riches, and when- 
ever we out together he ſalaced 
me with 8 lang ian of plæaſures, 
which, as they wert 3 regeb of 
my fortune, were without the verge of 
my defires, and which I ſhould never 


have conſidered as the objects of a wiſh, 
had N I pang ions 
ced them in my ſight. 

— of his — — is the ve 
of merit, with which he never faik to 
amuſe every man whom he ſees not emi- 
nently fortunate. If be meets With a 
young officer, he s informs him 
of gentlemen whoſe nal courage is 
unqueſtioned, and whoſe military {kill 
qualiſies them to command armies, that 
haye, notwithftanding all their merit, 
e 

or a genius in the church, he is 

E a curacy for life The 
awyer he informs of many men ot great 
and deep ſtudy, Who have never 
mopportunityta ſpcak in the courts: 
and, mesting Serenus the phyſicjian— 
Ab, dochor, ſays he, what, a» foot lt, 
« when ſo many. blockheads are rattling 
„in their .chanots? 1 tald; you, ſeven 
yast ago, chat you would never meet 
« with-eacquragement;. and I hope you 
ill now take more notice, when I tell 
you, at your Greck, and your h- 
, neſty, will never 


* * 


N e off an hundred and 
uteqn. matches by prognoſtications of 
2 — 

to nancteen ladies,. b 

of the Joſs —— 

Wenger my evil ſtars bring us toge- 
de never Nils 20 repreſent to mo dhe 
(y,of my purſuits, and. informs me 
we are much older than when we be- 


our acquaintance, that the infirmi- 
— gecxepitude are — upon 


jerbht a Jude tune, that fame is to a 


o- tc = 


* 4 


feels any of the evils 
or threatens, 


is at hand hen Lought to look for uo 
an ealy-chair. eee: 
Thus he goes on in his unharmonious 
ſtrain, diſplaying preſent miſenes, and 
foreboding more, miu Ne 
kee, every ſyllable is loaded: with 


fortune, and -death ig 


brough t 
nearer to the view. Yet, _— always 
raiſes my refentment and indignation, I 
do not perceive that his mourgful medi- 
tations mach effect himſelf. 
He talks, and has long talked of cala- 
mities, withqut diſcovering, otherwiſe 
tart by the tohe of His voice, that he 
Which he bewails 

a but has the ſame habit of 
| lamentatzons,a8 others of telling 
ies, and falls into expreſſions of con- 
dolence for paſt, or apprehen6ogs. of fu- 
ture miſchiefs, as all men ſtudious of 
their caſe have recourſe tq thoſe ſubjefs 
bn which can malt fluently or co- 
fly diſcourfe.- k 
It -1n\ reported of the 8 y barites, that 
they deſtröyud all their cocks, igt they 
might dream out their morning dreams 
re ob difturbayce. Though I. 
not & far promote effemigacy.as ta p 
mY the Sybarites for an e | 
e there is no mam ſo corrupt ot ou 
but fomething uſeful way be learned 
from Him, 1 tould with that, in imita- 
tion of a people not often w be c. 
ſame regulations might be made to ex: 
clude {-reech-owls from all company, as 
the enennes of markind, and copftine 
them to ſome proper, receptacle, wel 
they may mingle ſighs at. ine. 
thicken the gloam of one. anthers, : 
Thou prophet of evil, — 
memnon, thou never foretellaeſt 
© good, but the joy M thy heart is t 
predict misfortunts. Whoever is-of 
the ſame temper might there find the 
means of indulging his thoughts, and im-: 
proving his vein of denunciation, and the 
K of Tcreech-owls might 
withour injury to the reſt of the World. 
Yet, though I haye ſo little Kindneſs 
for this dark don, I am ve 
from intending to debar cho ſoit an ten · 
der mind from che privilege of catpplain- 
ing, when the ſigh riſes. from tha deſue 
not of giving pain, but of gam ane 


Fo hear complaints with patence, cd 
when complamts are vain, is one ws 
LY, $2:— + 5$-» +4 & watts 
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15 mojed; "ti pro 


| tore wo” fpcclgs "of 


hero that hides his grief in. ſilence - 


Je e Fm Priel, lun cordedelprom. 


eee d his inwardſmart. 


— Dara. 


0 be. derzed, that. be who 
omplayns a 5 Fenn, $9 facial 
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duties of friendſhip 5 and though it,muſt rings who looks for help rom: hi fel. 
be Boy that be dae moſt 2 * Pity is to many of the 


ya ſource of corufort in hopeleſs 
pie 0 as it contributes to recommend 


fem to themſelves, by proving that 


have not loſt the regard of others; 
— Heaven ſrems to indicate; the duty 


even of barren compaſſion, by mclining 
eee ere 


. nne 


Ger teen ene 
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t ene Suk BEAUTIFUL Aus BASE „ . 


o fer AWD mare moOxE INSTRUCTIVE RULES, 
NAI Aae my dense bus, or THE $CHQOL 6, ' 


06413 2 


EL or wb or. t ineo 
A or joy of Liars aber 


by an aft of the imagination, chat rea- 


195 the event however fictitiqus, or ap- 


proximates it however remote, by placing 


us, for A time, in the condition, of bim 


whoſe fortune we contemplate; ſo that 


we feel, while the deception laſts, what- 


* Wo be excited res the 
or evi to ourſelves. 
Our paſſions are 19 9 — 
N os ortion as — am 1225 
t ns. or ure 
poſetFts b ach be 91 ung New 
as once ur own, of conſidering 

as" matüfally incident to gur ſtate of life 
Tt/iv'not eaſy for the molt artful writer 


| 79 — us an intereſt in happin#{ or mi- 


which we think ourſelves never 


t fe,” and with which we have 


been made 5 SLE * 


ee che downfal 'of kingdoms, and 


tions” 'of empires, are read. with 


| tranquility 
re wg 2 Böcke only 2, Kt 
of otnamentand grandeur of ideas 
und the 7 4== hole faculties have — 
. — {by butts, : and whoſe heart 


9 bat at the riſe or fall of. 


ſtocks, wonders how the attention can be 
of firs Aid, 


8, do 


For d Ae > avs 


vn Þ be . Ang! in 3 "7 


the lives rs 2 5 


4 7 


by a tale 
alle! N E 


© read 8 ö 


e 


or by nber, 


oy Fasel 
warthy of cultivation. than B 
ſince none can — Wb er 


more uſeful, non can more — 
chain the heart hy irreſiſtuble intere 


mage widely diffuſe inſtruction es every 


diverfity-of- condition 
The general and rapid ee ef 
hiſtory, which: involve à thouſand: for- 
tunes in the buſmeſs of a day, and com- 
plicate innumerable incidents in one 
great tranſaction, afford few leſſons a 
plicable to private life, which derives it's 
comfarta and it's wretchergefb (rom * 
t or wrong management of things, 
zach nothing but their es 
conſiderable, Pars i fu⁰ 1 
* tide, lays Pliny, and which can have 
no place in thoſe. relations which never 
deſcend below the conſultation of -fe- 
nates, the motions of armnnes, and che 
ſchemes/of cbnſpira tara... 
J have often tho Aba er 


paſſod a life o vhch a judicious 
; the imperial Eee: rely a 


faithful narrative would not be uſc. 
ful. For not only every man hae, in 


z., themighty waſs 1 gremnt mum 


bers in the ſame condition with-hinfelf; . 
to. whom his\miſtakes and 2 
eſcapes and expetliento ond be > 
—— and apparent uſe; but there is | 
ſuch an uniformity in the ſtate af mA 
copkdered apart. fromcadventitiouwbhd 

ſep edecomticndacd difguileey ae” 


ill. but is — 

f . ——̃— 

_— placod at greateſt diſt ano y fortan, 
mut. „ 


8 


claims of nature are Hase, — 
and vanity, and accident, begin to pro- 
duce: diſeriminations and peculiarities, 
yet the eye is not very heedful or quick, 
which cannot diſcover the fame cauſes 
ſtill terminating” their influence in the 
ſame eſſecta, though ſometimes accele- 
rated, ſametitmes retarded, or lexed 
by multiplied combinations. ure 
al prompted by the ſame motives, all de- 
ceived by the ſame fallacies, all mem 


ed a 8 obſtructed at 5 


Fas. 


It 3 


tinguiſhed by any ſtriking or wonderful 
viciſſitudes. The ſcholar who paſſed his 
life among his books, the merchant who 
condu only his own affairs, the 
prieſt, whoſe ſphere of action was — 
extended beyond that of Ri du —.— 

confidered/ as no proper objects of pub- 
nc however they might huve ex- 
celled in their ſeveral ſtations, whatever” 
wight have been their leurnin 


25 re But this notion àriſes 
rom of excellence and 

ity, and:tnu(t be eradicated by con- 
Fc that in the etteem of whcorrupt- 
od re 


value. 01 


It is, — not eres db. 
dive; und to- guin 


nel ade & preju 


by a celebrated name; but the 


* n olden to paſs 


rmances and in- 

ents — produce vulgar greatneſs, 
to lead the. ts into dom 
Fern agar the minute details of 

where exterior append 

caſt —_ and men excel each e be 
by R virtue. The account 
hugous ie, with great propriety, ſaid 

by it's authot to have been H, that: 


it might er the private 
DAY Ar 2 Att ny ET, that the l 


Prion rs a u ſtrife” 


character of that man, cu 


tis ſuot alim Jeanper 9 2 
and, genius will ty the end, of 


e e er | 


myrations 7 An 
Thera are; man in 


Wale eile 
ſrancey Which whether we read ns en- 
quirers after; natural; or moral know. 
ledge, whether: we intend to enlarge our 
B eee f 


jected to relations 
of particular lives, that they are not diſ- 
to writers, who ſeem very little acquaint- 


„ integei- 


0, what is of moth ule is of moſt 


ek pri- 


139 
has hot Forget, in Ein dccgupt of Cat. 


line, to remark” that bi; avall ab now 
quick, au again flow, as an — 


of a mind revolying ſ with vie- 
lent commorion. © Thus the ory of Me- 
lan&hon affords a lecture on the 


value of time, by informing us, that 
when he made an appointment, he ex- 
pected not quly the hour, but the minute 
to be fed, thatthe might not run 
out in the idleneſs of uſpenſe; and all 
the plans and. enterprizes of De Wit are 
K 2 of leſs umportante to id, than 
t part of his perſonal character which 
repreſents him as careful 7 his bealtb, 
and negligent of bil life, _... 
But biograpby has often been allotted 


ed with. the nature of their tas, or very 


neghgent about the performance, They 
rarely afford any other account than 


are 
might be collected from publick p 
but imagine themſelves urhing 12 


when they exhibit a chronological feries. 
of i&ions of preferments;, and o/little 
* the manners or behaviour of their. 


that mere Knowledge. may be 
gained of an! real character, 5 > 
conyerſation with one of his 
vants, than from" a formal and Audi 


If now and then the 
inform the "world of. ts, 
they are got ee 5 py as to ſelect 

the mort im ow. not well 
Mee Rakes can Ne A 
the only, cirrumitance. by which, Likell 
has diftinguiſhed Addiſon from. the reſt 


of mank ind irregularity of Hi | 
not can I think my 7 2 2 


the 1 * . 
N a 


den biographer, nay, wor 
two predominant opinions s One, that 5 
looſcneſß of a lin e woman might 

All her hoaſt of ancient . 


N A400 r the 
9 becaule either 
the ſeule of both. 

Thins pro indeed, ſome natural rea- 
theſe natrati ves are often writ-. 


pp 
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Fe. 
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by a re 1 wot and evaneſcerit 
as oon eſt 


tranſmitted 


5 =o particulari 


tlated the greateſt 


_ who is 


_ | the precipice of. cilprace. 


| 1 
18 3 alwidys th conf 
wv: 


? 
— 
ve excellence fo, blogfaphy art 
ind, ſuch 
the memory, and are rarely 
y wadliton.” We know how 
can pourtray a living Lee 
by 70 moſt prom and ob- 
„ And the 2 
features of his mind; and it wma 
how moth of this Kitts 


T is extremely vexatious to à man of 
eager and thirſty curĩoßty to be placed 
at 78 at diſtance from the fountain of 


n and not only. never to re- 
celve the current of report till it has ſa- 


part of che nation; 
but at laſt to find it mudded in it”s Borte, 
And corrapied with taints. or” mixtures 


from every channel thro which * 
flowed. opt 


One of the chief es of my life 
1 i hear what in the world; to 
know what are the ſehemes of the 


tick, the aims of the buſy, and the 
s of the ambitious ; what v4 

of publick meaſures are ou 
to be cruſhed in the col 7# 
Gon” of parties; ho is climbing to the 
top bf power, and who is tottefing on 
But, as 5 is 
very common for us to deſire moſt what 
we are the leaſt qunkfted o obthiin, I 


Bae ſuffered this 5 


ow all tlie ions which 

t fituation 8 afford iv; for . 
I am con- 
4 the ture 


Fer ts ons 


Wo orga * 
*< -" wontfider:the" 


F 


THE kAMBLER, 
dae ais den den Sher, i 
Not to 1 


dere are man hb | 
to Ride the fault 


nvent 

think it an act of p p 
3  Fallings of "their friends, ren wheh 
can no lofiger Tier We Meir detec- 
tion; we therefore fee white ranks of 
charaBiers adorned with thiff6to pane- 
Frick, and nibt ts be Known From one 
another; but by extrinffek and caſual 


knowledge may be loft in impartifig it, eircumſtances. Let me” remember,” 
Aud how foon a ſucceſſion of copies will fays Hale, zen 1 find mylar hain. 
loſe all reſemblance of the original. „ed to pity a"crimiftal, that there is 
If. the biokrapher writes from © Ukewiſe 4 pity due to the Country.” 
ſonal knowl „and makes haſte ts If we owe regard to the me of the 
Fat the p ublick curiohty, ert is dead, there is yet more reſpect to be 
r felt ins intereſt, his feaf, his gra: Lie LI Fer to 2 Ind to 
titude, or his tenderneſs, over power his 
Ne LXI. TUESDAY, OCTOBER-1b, 1750; 
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{FALIY PRAISE CAN CHARM, UNKPAL ee 11. 
whom BU r A VICIOUS OR A EICKLY S 
FRANCIS. 1 
175 THY KaMBLER, fey executed er defatted!" I in 
ann, Perpetdal dece on in my 


e 
ect, Rke à man poin is tele · 
Eur remote Nat; Nene ede he 


light reaches his eye has forſaken the 


ace from eh it was emitted. 

Tee wertihesten of being thus alerays 
Beard the beti ve world in my —— 
and diſcoveries, is exceeding! eee 

che petulance of Hoſe hose Health, 
or bufinefs, or — 5 bringe werd d. 
cher From Loh n. For, without con- 
Rdering the inſupef able fad vurtuges of 
my cenditon, and chte unnvviduble ig- 
forance Which abſeher miſt produce, 
they often treat me with the vemeſt ſu⸗ 


Hiouſheſt of EontergptyTfornotKkhow - 
g whatnohumanta; tan diſtover; 
and ſ6nictimits Teeth to coder ne as a 
wretch fearcel — F human con- 
verle, when 1 tülk f che for- 
tune of abünkrd the healthis 


6f the dead, She FAIR VI Wi 


Chiefs a incurred, or with for mea - 
fures that Have been inely taken,” They 

fern do attribite te the A. of 
their 8 ve to the 
accident of ther i, "Ad think 
9 9 ons to — i 
I ſoltflce and e 
artother Mugen ef 1 Tones 

ciuſe*they echd&d in te 


London to ſtudy the law. As he 


they fo ly publick in all 
—— apr . they could 
neither be ſeen, related, nor conjectured. 
To chis haughtineſs they are indeed 
too much encouraged by © the feſpect 
which they receive amongſt us, for no 
other than that they come from 
London. For no ſooner is the arrival 
of one of theſe diſſeminatots of know- 
ledge known in the country, than we 
crowed- about him. from every quarter, 
and by innumerable enquiries Natter hirh 
into an opinion of his own impartance. 
He ſees. hifnſelf furronnded by multi- 
tudes, who propoſe their doubts, and 
refer their controverſies; to him, as to i 
being deſcended from ſome nobler region; 
and he grows on a fadden oraculous and 
infallible, ſolves all difficulties, and ſets 
all objections at defiance. 

There js, in my opinſon, great reafon 
for —— that they ſometimes takt 
advantage this reverential modeſty; 
and impoſe upon ruſtick underſtandings 
with a falſe ſhow of univerfalintethgence; 
for I do not find that they re willing 
to own themſelves ignoruntoſ any thing, 
or that they dini any enquirer with a 
poſuĩ ve an, deciſive anſwer. The court, 
the city, the park, and exchange, are to 
thoſe men of unboynted . obſervation 


_ equally familiar, and they art alike ready 


to tell the hour at which ſtocks will riſe, 
or the mymiftry be changed- 

A ſhort refidence at London entities a 
man to knowledge, to wit, to politeneſd, 


and to a deſpotick end dictatorial power 


of preſcribing to the rude. multitude, 


horn he condefeends to kohout with a 


bienmial viſits yet, I Knew not well upon 
what motives, I have lately found 8 
incl ned to favil ut this preſcription, 

to doubt whether it he not, on ſome oc · 
caſions, proper to withhold eur venera · 
tion, till we are more authentically con- 
vinced of the merits of the claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about 
ſeven years ago, one Frolſek, a tall boy, 


With lapk hair, remaffcable for ſtealing 


wand ſucking them, was taken from 
ſchool in this pariſh, and ſent up to 


ven, amongſt us no proofs of a genius, 
ned by nature for extraordinary 
rtormances, he was, from the time of 
e, totally forgotten ʒ nor was 


5 there any talk of his vices or virtues, his 
+ good or his ill - fortune, till laſt ſummer 
report burſt upon ua, that Mr. Frolick 


was come down in whe -chaife 
which this village 5 ne tra- 


velled with ſuchrapidity, Mat ohe of his 
poltilions had broke s Rigs aid Another 


nwrowly eſcaped MAScatioh inf quick- 


utthat Mr, Frotick Teamed te- 


ally unconcerned, for fuch things wee 


we heeded ut London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared ar 
the gentlemen ut their weekly raced 
vn the Bowling ; and wow were — 
che effects of a London Gication. His 
drefs, his language, his ideas, were all 
new; . did not much endiavort 
to conceal his contempt of r thi 
that differed from tNe nad aq — 
tice, bf the modiſh world, He thewell 
us the deformity of dur Kifts and fieeres, 
informed us where hats of the proper fire 
were to be fold, and recommended to vs 
the reformation of a thowfand abſurdities 
in Gur clöaths, our cookery, and our 
comverfation. * any — dis phraſes 
were uuintelligible, de cod id not fapprefy 
the joy of confeſſed Rority, but fre- 
quently delayed the explanation, chat he 
. enjoy his triumph over our bar- 


ty 
When he js plenſed do Entertain us 


with a ſtory, he takes care do cd into 
it names of freets, ſquares, und hid 


ange, with which he knows we are ur- 
acquamred, The fevourtte topicks of 
his diſcourſe are the pranks of drunk 
ards, and the tricks put upon _cottmtry 
tlewen by perters Sd. Iimnk-bvys. 
When he is with Iades, he tells them 
of the imumerable pleaſures to which 
he can introduce them; but never Fails 
to hint, how much they wil beech 
at their firſt arrival, in the knowedge 
the twin. What it 7s % nb the town, 
—— not indeed kitherty nee Us; 

ovgh there is no-phrite fo frequent a 
hrs mouth, _ Fe Pere SHES pol 
„ r © -grexta Yatee, of 

D Acute. 

But my euriofity has Hern tuoſt en- 
wad by de rectal bf his own adyen- 
tufes and atchieyetents: {Hive heard 
of. the union of various charaRters in 


ſingle perſons, but never met with. ſuch 


a conſtellation of peat qualities as this 
man's narrative affords. Whatever has 


diſtinguiſhed the hero; hate ver has ele- 
vated the wit; whatever has endeared 
the lover; are all concentered in Mr. 
Frolick, . whoſe life has, for ſeven. years, 


been a regular interchange of intrigues, 
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can be feared, envied, 


142 
dangers,and wa ies, and who has diſ- 
— himſelf in every character that 
or admired, _ 

I quetion whether all the officets of 
the royal navy can bring together, from 
all their journals, a collection of, ſo ma- 
ny wonderful eſcapes as this man has 
known upon the Thames, on which be 


has been a thouſand anda thouſand times 
on the point of periſhing, ſometimes by 
the terrors of fooliſh women in the fame - 


boat, ſometimes by his own acknow- 


[ imprudence in paſſing the river 
I — 5 and ſometimes by ſhooting 


the bridge, under which he has rencoun- 
tered mountainous waves, and 
cataracts. | 
Nor leſs has been his temerity b 
land, nor fewer his hazards. He — 
with giddineſs on the top; of the 
onument; he has c the. ſtreet a- 


.midft the ruſh of cqaches; he has been 


re 
Bas her | les at play ; 
has ſcaled 7 of every toaſt 
of whatever condition; he has been hunt - 
ed for whole winters by is rivals he has 
ſlept upon bulks, be has cut chairs, he 


armer 
F Frolick has ratified his pretenhons; 
en the theatres ſuſpend their ſentence 
he, begins the clap or hiſs, in which 


19 


all are proud to concur: that no public 


in the papers df the day, 
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bly, and preſcribes every faſhion of plex. 
ſure or of d dreſs, 

Wich every man whoſe name occurs 
is intithately 
acquainted; and there are very few poſts, 
either in, the ſtate or army, of -which he 
has not more qq leſs influenced the diſ- 
poſal. He has been very frequently con- 
Julted both upon war and peace; but the 
time is not yet come when the nation 
ſhall know how much it is indebted to 


the 2 of Frolick. 
Let, notwithſtanding all theſe decla- 


. Fations, I cannot hitherto-perſuade my- 


delf to. fee that Mr. Frolick has more 
wit, or knowledge, or courage, than 
the reſt of mankind; or that any uncom- 
mon enlargement of his faculties has 
happened in the time of his abſence. 
For when he talks on ſubjects known to 
the reſt of the company, he has. no-ad- 
vantage over us, but by catches of in- 
terruption, br — 
and portneſs of contempt; and therefore 
if he, has ſtunned the warld with his 
name, and gained a place in the firſt 
ranks of humanity, I cannot but con- 
clude, that either alittle und 

confers eminence at. London, or that Mp, 
Frolick thinks us unworthy, of the ex- 
ertion of his powers, or that tus faculties 


are henumbed by rural ſtupidity, as the. 
maęnetick neadle loſes it's animation in 
the polar clu mes, 


900 e 


would nat, hawever,. like 2 
—— 


n philoſaphers, ſrarch after 
ti 


am certain of the effect; and there» 


fore 1, deſue o be; informed, Whether 


| you have yet heard che great name of 


Frolick. If he is celebrated by 


other tongues than his own, I (hall wil- 


lingl his praiſe; but ii be has 
ſwelled among us 5 empty boaſts, 
and honours conterred only by bimſelf, 


I ſhall, treat him with ruſtick ſincerity, 
and drive him as an impoſtor from tius 
part of the Kingdom to ſome; region of 


14 
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entertainment. has failed or, ſucceeded, 
but uſe. he oppoſed or favqured it; 
thitall contiovertns at the gaming-table 
are teferred to his determination; that 
de achuſts the cetemonial at every, aſſem- 
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* KAMBLER, ho ſures of ates and taken 
v1,” VE — and beauty the powerof an 
Am eng omg of 4 ing. 
fortune; which, if reed + As were both ſomewhat ſted 
have been LF comply with the with their treatment in'the „ and 
rules ant cuſtoms of the polite part of red, though witheut an 5 5 diflike of 
mankind, 'might long fincehave raiſe each other, Sein r vr fake 
me tothe higheſt honours" of the female of ſetting lves free 5 
world but fo ly have they hi- dence of caprice or e vo. 
therto eontrived to wafte my life, t that 1 retired into the , and 
am nd bi the borders of twenty, with: their lives to rural + diver" 
out having ever danced but at dur fions. 
monthly Ay, or been toaſted but Tbey had Ws meet, ae 


among a ſew gentlemen of the neigh- 


bourhood, or ſeen any com in which 
it wu worth a-wiſh to be — 
My father havirig impatred his patriĩ- 


mony in ſoliciting a place at court, at 
laſt grew wiſt enough to ceuſe his purſuit; 

and, to repuir the conſ ——5 of ex- 
penſtve attendance and riegligence of his 
affairs, married à lady much oſder than 
himſelf, ho had lived in the faſhionable 
world till the was confidered ag an en- 
cundrance upon parties of pleaſure, and, 

as Jean collect from intderital infor. 
mationa, 'retived'from guy afſernbhes juſt 
time enough to e ſeupe wortiſcation 
of univerſal neglect. 

She was, however; ſtill rich, and not 
yet wermitled\) My father was too diſtreſs- 
fully emb to think much on any 
thing but the means of extrication; and 
chough it is not likely that he wanted 

elicacy which polite converſation 
1 in under ſtandings 
defective, yet he was 
_— with! a match, by which he 
might be ſet free from inconveniencirs, 
that would have deſtroyed all the plea- 


3 alwa 


the change of their ſituation; far t 
vanity, which had ſo long been = 
ed by neglect and EE 
here gratified with every Honour that , 
could be paid them. Their long fart. 
liarity wich publick life made them the 
oracles of all thoſe whoatþired to intel- 8 
ligence; or politeneſs. '' My father dic- 
tated politicks, my mother preferited * 
the mode; and it Was fufficient to egtitle, 


+ any bun to ſome conſiderution, Wat 


they 1 known to Vit ar” {MW 
9 fate ns 
In t were, 
ſtyle of Rar they malle happy by t 
birth of yo6ur-corre r 
rents had no other c 1 a9 

— brow- — auc y 5 
or loſt in a multitude of coheireſies, 


whoſe fortunes be ing equal, would pro- 
bably have conf; equal merit, and 
7 — equal z and as my mo- 

r was now o my underſtanding 


an my perſon had fair play, my enqui- 

ries were not checked, my advances to— 

— g — 

was ſoon ſuffered to my own opi- 
nions, 
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nions, and early accuſtomed to hear my 


own 


much exalted above the young ladies 
with whom I converſed, and was treated 
by them with great deference. Ia none 
who did not ſeem to confeſs my ſupexi · 
ority, and to be held in awe by the fplen- 
dour of my appearance; for the fondneſs 
of my father made himſelf pleaſed to 
ſee me dreſſed, ud my mother had no 
vanity nor expences to hinder her from 
concurring with his wclinstions, 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I livrd witkout 
much defire after any thing beyond the 
eircle of our viſits; and here I ſhould 
have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my nee- 
dle, and my company, had not my cu- 

been 'every moment excited by 


the — of my parents, who, 
whenever they fit down to familiar prat- 
He, and endtavour the entertainment, of 
tach other, immediately tranſport them 


ſel ves to London, and relate fame adven- 


ture in a hackt - coach, ſome frolick at 
a maſquerade, ſome converſation in the 
Park, or ſome quane! at an aſſembly; 
giſplay the magnificence of a birth · night, 
relate the conqneits of maids of honour, 
or give a hiſtory of diverſions, ſhows, 

entertainments, which I had never 


Known but from. their accounts, 


I am ſo well vrſed in the hiſtory of 
the gay world, that I can relate, with 
t punſtuality, the lives of all the 
race of wits and beautjies; can env» 
merate, with exact chronology, the 
whole: ſucceſſion of celebrated fingers, 
muſicians, tragedians, comedians, and 
harlequins;. can tell to the: laſt twenty 
ears all the changes of faſhions; and am, 
zndeed, a complete antiquary with re- 
ſpeRt tahcad-drefirs, dances, and operas, 
You will cafily imagine, Mr Rambler, 
at I could not hear theſe nürmtiycs, 
for ſinteen years.together, wmοονt fuf- 
fering omeampreſſion, and wi apy wy - 
ſelf nearer to thoſe places wham e ery 
hour brings ſome new ple aſure, anduiie 
zu diuerſificd with.an une hauited ſucceſ- 
ſiom of felicity. | 
I indeed often aſked my mother why 
Mhetleft a place which the recollected 
with ſo much delight, and why ſhe did 
not viſit London once a years. ſome 


Other ladies, and initiate me in the world 


by ſhowing me at's amuſements, it's 
4xandeur, and it's variety. But he-al- 
aunzis told me that the days which ſhe 


es. 
By theſe accidental adxantages I — 


had ſeen were ſuch as will never come 
again; that all diverſion is now degene- 
rated, that the converſation of the pre- 
ſent age is infipid, that their faſhions are 
unbecoming, their cuttoms abſurd, aud 
their morals corrupt z that there is no 
ray left of the genius which enlightened 
the times that ſhe remembers; that 
no one who had ſeen, or heard, the an- 
cient performers, would be able to bear 
the bunglers of this deſpicable age; and 
that there is now neither politeneſs, nor 
pleaſure, nor virtue, in the world. She 
theretoꝛ e aſſures me that ſhe conſults m 
happineſs by keeping me at home, for 
ſhould now find nothing but vexation 
and diſguſt, and ſhe ſhould be aſhamed 
to ſee me pleaſed with ſuch fopperies and 
trifles, as take up the thoughts of the 
preſent ſet of young people. | 
With this anſwer I was kept quiet for 
ſeveral years; and thought it no great 
incotivenienceto be confined to the coun - 
try, till laſt ſummer a young gentleman 
and his filter came down to pals a few 
money with one of our neighbours. 
hey had generally no great regard for 
the country ladies, but diſtinguiſhed me 
by a particular complaiſance; and, as we 
intimate, gave me ſuch a detail of 
e elegance, the ſplendour, the mirth, 
hap © a-the towns that I am re- 
ved to be no longer DUNE in igno- 
rance and 9 » but to ſhare with 
other wits the. joy of being admixed, and 
divide with che beauties the empire of 


deliberate and impartial compariſon, 
did ba cauty, 
in wit, in judgment, [knowledge 
a 
" 


L Wk z» of 
in any ut à kind pts ve 
N 


lick, can e hundred lovers, 
2 wy 


2 Hun Nane by 


. bn ory. Be. of: 
callion of ingumerab! r : 


m an atternpon; deep m- 
vited to ſix balls in an exening, ang 
Suntry from the . of cout; 


£ U and che fatigus o 2 . 
——— eee 
here no longer, I have at 4 
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the Entertainments of the? town) I can 


ed upon my mother to ſend me to town, 
and ſhalt ſet out in three weeks on the 
grand expediven,. I intend to live in 
publick, and to crowd into the winter 
os pleaſure which money can pur- 
aſe, and every honour which. beauty 
can obtain, 
But this tedious interval how ſhall J 
engure?;Cannot you alleviate the miſery 
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ready I can talk, I'canthink of, Dbthing 
de;, and if you, will not ſooth m jm: 
patience, heighten my, ideas, 7 ani 
mate my hopes, ou may Write for thole | 
who haye One le ifare, hut are not t 
expect any longer the honour of bein 
read by thole eves which are now ten 
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il een ears! PREY 
every writer who Has let Behind him 
abſervitions upon life, that no man is 
pleaſec with 5 preſent ſtate; which, 
ptoves equially unſatistactory, ſays Ho- 
mice, whether fallen upon by chance, or 
Choſen with deliberation we are always 
diſguſted "with ſome cxreumiiance or 
other of our tuativh; und imagine the 
condition af others mare abundant in 
bleRngs, r leſt expoſed" to calamities. 
This univerſal aſtontent has been 
generally mentioned with great St 
of cenſure, ads ugreaſonable in” itſel 
ſince of two, equally enyions of each 
other, both cannot have the larger ſhare 
of” happipeſs, 2 as itending to darken 
yh Ot uprieceflary gloom, by with- 
drawing oux aged the contempla- 
tion and enjoyment of that happineſs 
Which oar tate affords us, and fixing 
our” attention npon foreign objects, 
which "we only” befwld to depreſs our- 
8 and c reaſe vurmiſery by imu- 


nous tornpariſons. 
"Whien' this opinion (A the felicity of 
fiigates in the heart, 


ers 
e teſofutions of Reeg 
ute ver 


3 ne oi But while 


operating has upo 8 thoughts, it di- 
turbs none but him hd has ha 
to admit it, and, however it 
rupt content, the no attack on p 7 
ar virtue, I cannot think it {6 far cri 
nal or ridicalous, but that ix may as. 
ſerve ſome pity, and aAmitſome —— 

Thatall are equally hap; or miſe. 
rable, I ſuppoſe none is ciently 
thuſiaſtical to maintain; becauſe thou 
we cannot fudge of the,_condition''of 
others, yet every man his found fre- 
quent viciitides | in his own ſtate; 
muſt” chere fore be conv inced that Bre 
ſuſceptible of more ar leſs Telcity, 
What then ſhall forbid us to endeavoirt 
the alteration of that hic is capable of 
being uuproved, and to graſp at au 
mentations of , when we know 
poſſible to be increadd,) and believe that 
any N change of btuation wil 
increaſe it? 

"Tf he that finds himſcif 
reaſonably make etforts to rid himf 


inter 


from vexation, all mankind have 4 


ficient plea for ſome digte of 'reftleſl- 
nels, and the fault cee to be Berl 
more than too much of cone lu. 
ion im fayour of ſomething e. N 
[recon and too much read} to he< 
that the miſery whith pur own'paſ- 
a appetites produce is brought 
upon us by Rope? x cauſts, and exter< 
nal eſficients. 
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It is, mdeed, frequently diſcovered 
by us, that we complained too haſtily of 
culiar hardſhips, and imagined our- 
Elves diſtinguithed by embarraſſments, 
in which other claſſes of men are equally 
entangled. We often change a lighter 
for a greater evil, and wiſh ourſelyes re- 
ſtored again to the ſtate from which we 
thought it deſirable to be delivered, 
But this knowledge, though it is eaſily 
. gained by the trial, is not always at- 
tainable 2 other way; and that error 
cannot juſtly be reproached, which rea- 
ſon could not obviate, nor prudence 
avoid, P 8 
To take a view at once diſtin and 
comprehenſive of human life, with all 
it's intricacies of combination, and va- 
rieties of connexion, is beyond the pow- 
er of mortal intelligences. Of the ſtate 
with which practice has not acquainted 
us, we ſnatch a glimpſe, we diſcern a 
pœint, and regulate the rcit by paſſion, 
and by fancy. In this enqury every 
favourite prejudice, every innate deſire, 
1s buſy to deceive us. We are unhappy, 
at leaſt leſs happy than our nature ſeems 
to admit; we neceſſarily defire the me- 
Uoration of our lot; what we defire, we 
very reaſonably ſeek, and what we ſeek 
we are naturally eager to believe that we 
have found. Our confidence is often 
diſappointed, but our reaſon is not con- 
vinced; and there is no man who does 
not hope for ſomething which he Has 
not, though perhaps his wiſhes he un- 
active, becauſe he foreſces the difficulty 
of attainment. As among the nume- 
rous ſtudents of Hermetick philoſophy, 
not one appears to have deſiſted from 
the taſk of tranſmutation from conviction 
of it's impoſſibility, but from wearineſs 
of toil, or impatience of delay, a broken 
body, or exhauſted fortune. | 
© Irreſolution and mutability are often 
the faults of men whole views are wide, 
and whoſe imagination is vigorous and 
excurkve, becanſe they cannot confine 
their thonghts within their own boun- 
caries of action, but are continuallyrang- 
ing oyer all the ſcenes of human exit. 
ence, and conſequently are often apt to 
conceive that they fall upon new regions 
of eee and ſtart new poſſibilities 
of happineſs, © Thugs they are "buſied 
with 2 ſucceſſion of ſchemes, 
and paſs their lives in alternate elation 
and ſorrow, for want of that calm and 
immoveable acquieſcence in their con- 
dition by which men of flower under- 
fandings are fixed for ever to's certain 
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point, or led on in the plain beaten 
track which their fathers and grand - 
ſires have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally in- 
viting to the proſpect, that will always 
have the diſadvantage which we have al- 
ready tried; becauſe the evils which we 
have felt we cannot extenuate; and 
though we have, perhaps from nature, 
the power as well of aggravating the 
calamity which we fear, as of height- 
ening the bleſſing we expect, yet in thoſs 
meditations which we indulge by chotce, 
and which are not forced upon the mind 
by neceſſity, we have always the art of 
fixing our regard upon the more pleaſ- 
ing images, and fulfer hope to diſpoſe 
the lights by which we ook upon fu- 


turity. 
The good and ill of different modes of 
life are ſometimes ſo equally oppoſed, 
that perhaps no man ever yet made his 
choite between them upon a full convic- 
tion and adequate knowledge; and there · 
fore fluctuation of will is not more won- 
derful, when they are propoſed to the 
election, than Gleillatlons of a beam 
charged with equal weights. The mind 
no ſooner imagines itſelf determined by 
ſome prevalent advantage, than ſome 
convenience of equal weight is diſcover- 
ed on che other fide, and the reſolutions 


which are ſuggeſted by the niceſt exami- 
nation are” 0 repented ds ſoon 18 
they are taken. : 


Eumenes, a young man of great 
abilities, inherited a large eſtate from a 
father long eminent in conſpicuous em- 
ployments. His father, haraſfed with 
competitions, and perylexed with mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs, recommended the 

jet of a private ftation with ſo much 

ce, that Eumenes for ſome years re- 
ſiſted every motion of ambitious wiſhes; 
but being once provoked dy the fi 
oppreſſion, which he could not n 
he began to think it the duty of an ho- 
neſt man to enable himſelf to protect 
others, and gradually felt a deſire of 
greatneſs, excited by a thouſand 11 
of advantage to his country. His for- 
tune placed him in the ſenate, his Know- 
ledge and eloqpence Advanced him at 
court, and he poſſeſſed that authority 
and influence-which he had refolved to 
exert for the happineſs of mankind. 
He now becameacquaintedwith great- 
neſs, and was in a ſhort time convinced, 
that in proportion as the power of doing 
well is enlarged, the temptations to da 
ill are multiplied and enforced. He felt 


\ 
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himſelf every momentin danger of being 
either ſeduced or driven from his honeſt 
urpoſes. Sometimes a friend was to 
be ratified, and ſometimes a rival to be 
cruſhed, by means which his conſcience 
could not approve. Sometimes he was 
forced to comply with the prejudices of 
the. publick, and ſometimes with, the 
ſchemes of the miniſtry, He was by 
degrees wearied with perpetual ſtruggles 
to unite policy and virtue, and went 
back to retirement as the ſhelter of in- 
nocence,/-perſuaded that, he could WE 
hope to benefit mankind by a blamele 
example of private virtue. Here he ſpent 
ſome years in tranquillity and benefi- 
cence; but finding that corruption in- 


creaſed, and falſe opinions.in govern- 
ment prevailed, he thought himſelf again 
ſummoned to poſts publick truſt, 


147 
from which new evidence of his own 
weakneſs again determined him to re- 
tire 


Thus men may be made inconſtant 
by virtue and by vice, by too much or 
too little thought; yet inconſtancy, how» 
ever dignified by it's motives, is always 
to be ayoided, becauſe life allows us but 
a ſmall time for enqu xy and experiment; 
and he that ſteadily endeavours at ex- 
cellence, in whatever employment, will 
more benefit mankind than he that he- 
ſtates in chuſing his part till he is called 
to the performance. The traveller that 
reſolutely follows a rough and winding 
path will ſooner reach the end of his 
journey than he that is always chang- 
ing his direction, and waſtes the hours 
of day-light in looking for ſmoother 
ground, and ſhorter ages. 
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ro LIVE IN FAIENDSHIP 1s TO HAVE THE SAME DESIRES AND THE SAME 


HEN Socrates was building 
, - himſelf a houſe at Athens, be- 
ng aſked hy ane that obſerved the little- 
s of the deſign, why a man fo emi- 
nent would not have an abode morefuit, 
able to his dignity? he replied; that he 
ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently accom- 
modated, if he could fee that narrow 
habitation filled with real friends. Such 
was the opinion of this great maſter of 
human. life concerning * in frequency 
of ſuch an union of minds as mi 
deſerve: the name of Friendſhip, "that, 
among the multitudes whom vanity or 
curiokty, civility or veneration, crouded 
about him, he did not that x" 
cious apartments would be nece 
8 all chat ſhould regard tin 
with fincere kindneſs, or adhere to him 
with ſteady fidelity. | | 
So many qualities are indeed requiſite 
to the vollibility of friendthip, and ſo 
N accidents muſt concur to it's riſe 
and it's continuance, that the greateſt 
partof TN themſelves with- 
out. it, and f it's place as can, 
with e fa D 7g 
Multitudes are unqualified for a con- 
ſtant and warm reciprocation of bene- 
volence, as they are incapacitated for any 
er elevated excellence by perpetual 
ntion to their intereſt, Be unreſiſting 
ſubjection to their Faſſious. Long habits 
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_ ſuperinduce inability to deny 
deſire, or repreſs, by ſuperior ne Pep | 
the importunities of any immediate gra- 
tification, and an inveterate ſelfiſhneſs 
will imagine all advantages diminiſhed 
in proportion as they are communicated. 
ut not only this hateful and con- 
firmed corruption, but many varieties of 
diſpoſition, not inconſiſtent with com- 
mon d of virtue, may exclude 
friendſhip from the heart. Some ardent 
enough in their benevolence, and defec- 
tive neither in officiouſneſs nor liberality, 
are mutable and uncertain, ſoon attracted 
by new objects, diſguſted without of- 
fence, and alienated without enmity. 
Others are ſoft and flexible, eafily in- 
fluenced by re or whiſpers, ready 
to catch from every dubions cir- 
cumſtance, and to liſten to every ſuſpi- 
cion which envy and flattery ſhall ſug- 
gelt; to follow the opinion of every 
confident adviſer, and move by the im- 


pulſe of the laſt breath. Some are im- 
patient of contradiftion, more willing 


by their own judgment, 


to go 
than to be indebted for a better or ſafes © 
way to the da of another; inclined. 


to conſider counſel as inſult, and enquu 
as want of confidence; and to confer their 
on no other terms than unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion, and implicit compliance. 
Some are dark and involved, equally 
12 caretul 
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careful to conceal good and bad pur- 
ſes, and pleaſed with producing effects 
y inviſible means, and ſhewing their 
deſign only in it's execution. Others 
are univerſally communicative, alike 
open to every eye, and equally profaſe 
of their own ſecrets and thoſe of others, 
without the neceflacy vigilance of can- 
tion, or the honeſt arts of prudent inte- 
grity; ready to accuſe without malice, 
and to betray withont treachery. Any 
of theſe may be uſeful to the community, 
and peſs through the world with the re- 
putation of purpoſes and uncor- 
rupted morals, but they are unfit for 
cloſe and tender intimacies. He cannot 
Progr be choſen for a friend whoſe 
indneſs is exhaled by it's own warmth, 
or frozen by the firſt blaſt of ſlander; 
he cannot be à uſefal / counſellor who 
will hear no opinion but his own; he 
will not much invite confidence whoſe 
principal maxim is to ſuſpe& ; nor can 
the candour and frank noſs of that man be 
much eſteemed who ſpreads his arms to 
human-kind,and makesevery man,with- 
aut diſtinctĩon, a denizen of his boſom. 
That friendſhip may be at once fond 
and laſting, there muſt not only be equał 
virtue on each part, but virtue of the 
ſame kind ; not only the ſame end muſt 
be propoſed, but the ſame means muſt be 
approved by both. We are often, by 


'- ſuperficial accompliſhments and acti- 


dental endearments, inducedto love thoſe 
whom we cannot eſteem; we are ſome- 
times, by great abilities, and inconteſti- 
ble evidences of virtue, compelled to eſ- 
teem thoſe whom we cannot love. But 
friendſhip, eompounded of eſteem and 
love, dertves from one it's tenderneſs, and 
it's permanence from the other; andthere- 
fore requiresnot only that it's candidates 
ſhould gain the judgment, but that they 
ſhould attract the affections; that they 
ſhould not only be firm in the day of 
diſtreſs, but gay in the hour of jollity ; 
not only uſeful in exigencies, but - 
ing in familiar life; their preſence ſhould 
give cheerfulneſs as well as courage, and 
_ alike the gloom - of fear and of 
melancholy. 

To this mutual complacency is ge- 
nerally A an uniformity of opt- 
nions, at leaſt of thoſe active and con- 


ſpicuous principles which diſcriminate 


arties in government, and ſects in re- 
igion, and which every day operate more 
or leſs on the common buſineſs of life. 


For though great tenderneſs has, per- 
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haps, been ſometimes known to continue 
between men eminent in contrary fac- 
tions, yet ſuch friends are to be ſhewrt 
rather as prodigies than examples; and 
it is no more 171 ve! to regulate our con- 
duct by ſuch inftances, than to leap 2 

ipice, becauſe ſome have fallen from 
it and eſcaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficule 
to preſerve private kindneſs in the midſt 
be former oppoſition, in which will ne- 
ce rily be mvolvedathouſandincidents, 
extendmg their influence to converſation 
and/privacy. Men engaged, by moral 
or religious motives, in contrary parties, 
will generally -look with different eyes 
upon every raan, anddecide almoſt every 

ueſtion upon differentprinciples. Whert 
— of diſpute happen, to com- 
ply is to betray our cauſe, and to main- 
tain friendſhip by ceaſing to deſerve. it; 
to be ſilent, is to loſe the happineſs and 
dignity of independence, to live in per- 
nal conſtraint, and to defert, if not to 
tray: and who ſhall determine which 
of twa friends ſhall yield, where neither 
believes himſelf miſtaken, and both con- 
feſs the importance of the queſtion ? 
What then remains but contradiftion 
and debate? and from thoſe what can 
be expected but. acrimony and vehe- 
mence, the inſolence of triumph, the 
vexation of defeat, and, in time, a 
wearineſs of conteſt, and an extinction 
of benevolence?. Exchange of endear- 
ments and intercourſe of civility may 
continue, .indeed, as boughs may for a 
while be verdant, hen the root is wound - 
ed; but the poiſen of difcord rs infuſed, - 
and though ner may preſerve 
it's ſmile, the heart is hardening and con- 
tracting. 5 

That man will not be long 2greeable 
whom we ſee only in times of ſeriouſneſa 
and feverity ; _ therefore, to maintain 
the ſoftneſs and ſerenity of benevolence, 
it is neceſlary that friends partake each 
others pleaſures as well as cares, and be 
led to the fame diverſions by fimilitude 
of taſte. This is, .bowever, not to be 
conſidered as equally indiſpenſable with 
conformity of principles, becauſe any 
man may ys according to the pre- 
1 of Horace, reſign the gratifications 
of taſte to the humour of another; and 
ee well deſerve the ſacrifice 
of 3 though not of conſcience. 

t was once confeſſed to me, by 2 
inter, that no profeſſor of his art ever 
ed another. This declaration is (@/ 

2 . far 
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far juſtified by the knowledge of life, as 
to damp the hopes of warm and conſtant, 
friendſhip between men whom their 
ſtudies Live made competitors, and 
whom every favourer and every cenſurer 
are hourly 75 againſt each other. 
The utmoſt expettation that experience 
can, warrant, is, that they ſhould for- 
bear open hoſtilifies and ſecret machina- 
tions, and when the whole fraternity is 
attacked, be able to unite againſt a com- 
mon foe. - Some, however, though feir, 
may perhaps be found, in whom emula- 
tion has not been able to overpower g= 
neroſity, ho are diſtinguiſhed. from 
lower beings by nobler” motives than 
the love af fame, and ean preſerve The 
ſacred flame of frĩendſtijp fron! the guſts 
of pride, and the rubbiſhaFintereſt, - 
F riend{hip is ſeldom faſting but be- 
tween equals, or whete the Tuperiority 
on one ſide is reduced by ſome equiva- 
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Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations 
which cannot be diſcharged, are not 
commonly found to increaſe affection; 
they excite gratitude indeed, and height 


lent advantage on the other, 


en veneration, but commonly take a 
way chat ar freedom, and familiarity 
of intercourte, without which, thou 


there may be fidelity, and zeal; and ad- 


mitration, there cannot be friendfhi 


Thus imperfect are all earthly ble 5 
the great effect of friendihip is bene - 
cence, vet by the firſt actof uncommon 
kind tels it is endangered,” like plants 
chat Sear thaw fruit and die. Vet this 
confideratrorrought not to reftram Houn - 
ty, or repreſs compaſſion, for duty is to 
be preferred before conveniencey and 
that loſts purt of the pleaſures of friend - 
ſhip by his generoſity, gains in it's place 
the gratufation of Kis conſcience. 
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THE'CHEERFUL sor, WHEN JOLEMN DICTATEL rin, 
\ CONCRALS THE MORAL COUNSEL IN ATA. | 


BID AH, the ſon of Abenſma, 

left the caravanſera early in the 
morning, and purſued izjourneythrough 
the plains of Indofkdn. He was freſh and 
vigorous with reſt; he was animated with 
hope; he was inelten 
ſwiftly forward ober the vallies, aud ſaw 
the hills gradually hing before hun As 
he paſſed wlpng, tus ears were delighted 
with the morning ſong; bf the bird of 
paradiſe, he was Tannetby eek vt. 
ters of theſinking bree## and Iprinkled 
with dew by groves of pee; he ſome; 
times contemplated the towering height 
of the oak, monarch of the Hills; and 


ſometimes-eavght the gentle e | 


of the primrofe, eldeſt daughter of the 
ſpring: all his fentes were gratified, and 
| care was baniſhed rom his heart. 
Thus he went on till che un h- 
ed his meridian, abd the ape 
preyed upon his Rrength; he then lock - 
ed round about him for ſome more com- 
modious path. He ſaw, on his right - 
hand, à grove that ſeemed to waye it's 
- ſhades as a ſign of invitation; he entered 


it, and found the coolneſs and verdure 


* 


8 walked 


irreſiſtibly pleaſant, He dd ne how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling, 
but found « narrow way-bordentd-with 
flowers, which appeared to havethe fame 
direction wick the man Toad, amd was 
59 * that, by this happy experiment, 
e had found means; to uinite-pleaſere 
with buſineſs, and to gamtherewards of 
diligence without fai its fatigues. 
He therefore till confilngedto walk, for 
a time, without the feat remiſſion. of 
his ardour, except that he was ſorme- 
times tempted ta ap by the muſick of 
the birds, hm the heat had 4254s 
in the ſhades. and. formetimes 
with plucking the flowers that 
tho banks on either fide, or the 
fruits that hung upon the Manches, At 
laſt the green path began to decline from 
it's tendency, and to wind among 
hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, 
and murmuring with water-falls. Here 
Obidah pauſed for a time, and began 


to conſider whether it were longer, tafe 
to forſake the known and common track ; 
but remembering that the heat was now 


in it's. greateſt violence, and 


that the 
plain 
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plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved 
to purſue the new path, which he ſup- 
poled only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at laſt in the com- 
mon road. 

Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, 
he renewed- his pace, though he ſuſpect- 
ed that he was not gaini und. 
This uneafineſs of his DT inclined 
him to lay hold on every new object, and 
give way to every Fray tak that might 
ooth or divert him. He liſtened to ev 
echo, he mounted every hill for a fre 
proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, 
and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the 
courſe of a gentle river that rolled among 
the trees, and watered a large region with 
innumerable circumvolutions. In theſe 
amuſements the hours paſſed away un- 
counted, his deviations had perplexed 
his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to travel. He ſtood pen- 
five and confuſed, afraid to go forward 
left he ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious 
that the time of loitering was now paſt. 
While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, the ſky was overſpread with 
clouds, the day vaniſhed from before 
him, and à ſudden tempeſt gathered 
round his head. He was now rouſed by 
his danger to a quick and painful re- 
membrance of his folly; he now ſaw 
how happineſs is loſt when eaſe is con- 
fulted; he lamented the unmanly impa- 
tience that prompted him to ſeek ſhelter 
in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty. cu- 
riofity that led him on from trifle to 
trifle. While be was thus reflecting, 
the air grew blacker, and a clap of thun- 
der broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what remain- 
ed yet in his power, to tread back the 

und which hehad paſſed,” and try to 

nd ſome iſſue where the wood might 
* 4=p the plain. He proſtrated him- 
on the ground, and commended his 
life to the Lord of nature. He roſe with 
confidence and 3 and preſſed 
on wick his fabre in his hand, for the 
beaſts of the ig were 8 motion, 10 
on every hand were heard the min 
howls'of rage and fear, and ravage 40 
— ——— all the horrors of darkneſs and 
ſolitude furrounded him; the winds roar- 
ed in the woods, and the torrents tum- 
bled from the hills— 
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Work d into ſudden rage by wint' ry ſhow'rs, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours 
The mountain ſhepherd hearsihe diſtant noiſe, 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wan. 
dered through the wild, without know- 
ing whither he was going, or whether he 
was every moment drawing nearer to 
ſafety or to deſtruftion. At length not 
fear butlabour began to overcome him; 
his breath grew ſhort, and his knees 
trembled; and he was on the point of 
lying down in reſignation to his fate, 
when he beheld through the brambles 
the glimmer of a taper. He advanced 
towards the light, and finding that it 

roceeded from the cottage of a hermit, 
= called humbly-at the door, and ob- 
tained admiſſion. The old man ſet be- 
fore him ſuch proviſions as he had col. 
lected for bünfelf, on which Obidah fed 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. 

When the repaſt was over—* Tell 
me, ſaid the hermit, * by what chance 
© thou haſt been brought hither; I-have 
© been now twenty years an inhabitant 
© of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw 
© a man before. Obidah then re- 
lated the occurrences of his journey, 
without any. concealment or palliation. 

Son, faid the hermit, let the er- 
rors and  follies, the dangers and eſ- 
cape, of this day, fink deep into thy 
t. emember, my ſon, that hu- 
man life is the journey of a day. We 
riſe in the morning of youth, full of 
vigour and full of expectation; we ſet 
forward with ſpirit and hope, with 
galety and with diligence, and travel 
on a while in the ſtraight road of 
piety towards the manſions of reft. I 
a ſhort time we remit our fervour, an 
endeavour to find ſome mitigation of 
our duty, and ſome morgcaſy means 
of obtaining the ſame end. We then 
relax our vigour, and reſolve no long- 
ex to be terrified with crumes at a dil- 
tance, but rely upon our own con- 
ſtancy, and venture to approach what 
we reſolve never to touch. We thus en- 
ter the bowers of caſe, and repoſe in 
the ſhades of ſecurity, . Here the heart 
ſoftens, and; vigilance ſubſides; we 
are then willing to enquire whether 
another advance cannot be made, 
and whether we may not, at leaſt, 


leafure. We approach. them with 
cruple and heſitation; we enter them, 
* but enter timorous and trembling, and 
* always hope to paſs through them 
+ without 
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turn our eyes upon the gardens of 
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without loſing the road of virtue, which 
we for a while keep in our fight, and 
to which we propoſe to return. But 
temptation ſucceedstemptation,and one 
compliance prepires us for another; we 
in time loſe the happineſs of inno- 
cence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſen- 
ſual gratifications. By degrees we let 
fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the i ao 3 woe 
obje& of rational defire. e entan- 
le ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge our- 
ſelves in luxury, and rove through the 
labyrinths of inconſtancy, till the dark - 
neſs of old age begins to invade us, 
and diſcaſe and anxiety obſtra&t our 
« way. We then look back upon our 
lives with horror, with forrow, with 


5 repentance; and wiſh, but too often 
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© vainly wiſh, that we had not forſaken 
© the ways of virtue. Happy are they, 
my ſon, who ſhall learn from thy ex- 
* ample not todeſpair, but ſhall remem- 
ber, that though the day is paſt, and 
* their ſtrength is waſted, there yet re- 
© mains one effort to be made; that re- 
formation is never hopeleſs, nor ſin- 
* cere endeavours ever unaſſiſted; that 
the wanderer may at length return af- 
© ter all his errors; and that he who im 
plores ſtrength and courage from above, 
© ſhall find danger and difficulty give 
* way before him; Go now, my fon, 
* to thy repoſe; commit thyſelf to the 
© care of Omnipotencez and, when the 
morning calls * to toil, begin anew 
n 


thy journey and thy life,” 
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PAVUCI DIGNOSCERE POSSUNT 
VERA BONA, ATQUE ILLIS MUL TUM DIVERSA, REMOTA 
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non FEW 


KNOW THEIR OWN GOOD} OR, KNOWING IT, PURSUE ? 
HOW VOID OF KEASON AKE OUR HOPES AND FEARS? 


T* folly of human wiſhes and 

urſuits has always been a ſtanding 
ſubject of mirth and dectamation, and 
has bcen ridiculed 'and lamented from 
age to age; till perhaps the fruitleſs repe- 
tition of complaints and cenſures may be 
juſtly numbered among the ſubjects of 
— . and complaint. 

Some of theſe inſtructors of mankind 
have not contented themſelves with 
checking the overflows 2 and 
lopping the exuberance of defire, but 
have attempted to deftroy the root as well 
as the branches; and not only to con- 
fine the mind within bounds, but to 
ſmooth it for ever by a dead calm. They 
have employed their reaſon and eloquence 
to perſuade us, that nothing is worth the 
with of a wiſe man; have repreſented all 
earthly good arid evil as indifferent; and 
counted, among yulgar errors, the dread 
of pain, and the love of life. 

It is almoſt always the unhappineſs of 
a victorious diſputant, to deſtroy his own 
authority by claiming too many conſe- 
quentes, or diffuſing his propoſition to 
an indefenſible extent. en we have 


heated our zeal in a gauſe, and elated 
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our confidence with ſucceſs, we are na- 
turally inclined to purſue the ſame trai 
of reaſoning, to eftabhſh ſome collateral 
truth, to remove ſome adiacent difkcul- 
PL and to take in the whole comprehen- 
on of our ſyſtem. As a prince, in the 
ardour of acquiſition, is willing to fe- 
cure his firſt conqueſt by the addition of 
another, add fortreſs to fortreſs, and city 
to city, till deſpair and opportunity turn 
his enemies upon him, and he loſes in a 
moment the glory of a reign. 
The philoſophers having found ag 
eaſy victory over thoſe defires which we 
produce in ourſelves, and which termi- 
nate in ſome imaginary ſtate of happineſt 
unknown and unattainable, proceeded 
to make further mroads upon the heart, 
and attacked at laſt our ſenſes and our 
inſtints, They continued to war upon 
nature with arms, by which only fol! 
could be conquered; they therefore Io 


the trophies of their former combats, and . 


were conſidered no longer with reverence 


or d. 

Ver it cannot be with juſtice denied, 
that theſe men have been very uſeful mo- 
nitors, and haye left many proofs of 

a ſtrong 
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ſtrong reaſon, deep penetration, and ac- 


curate attention to the affairs of life, 
vhich it is now our buſineſs to ſeparate 
from the foam of a boiling imagination, 
und. to apply judicioufly ts our own uſe. 
They have ſhewn that moſt of the con- 
ditions of life, which raiſe the envy of 
the timorbus, and rouſe the ambition of 
the daring, are empty ſhows of felicity, 
© which, when they become familiar, loſe 
their power of delighting; and that the 
moſt rous and exalted have v 
few — over a meaner and — 
Sbſcure fortune, when their dangers and 
ſolicitudes are balanced againſt theirequi- 
Pages their banquets, and their palaces. 
tis natural for every man uninſttuct- 

ed to murmur at his condition, becanſe 
in the general infelicity of life he feels 
his own miſeries, without knowing that 
they are common to all the reſt of the 
ſpecies; and therefore, thongh be will 
not be eſs ſenſible of pain by being told 
that others are equally tormented, he will 
at leaſt be freed from the temptation of 
ſeeking, by perpetual changes, that eaſe 
which is no where to be found; and, 
though his diſeaſe ſtill continues, he 
eſcapes the bazard of exaſperating it by 
remedies. a , 
The gratifications which affluence of 
wealth, -extent of power, and eminence 
oF reputation, conter, muſt be always by 
their own. nature confined to a very 
fmall number; and the life of the greater 
part of mankmd muſt be loſt in empty 
wiſhes. and paintul compariſons, were 
not the balm of arne ſhed upon 
us, and our diſcontent at the appearances 
©f an unequal diſtribution ſoathed and 
appenſedl. 

It ſcened, perhaps, below the dignity 


- ef the great maſters of moral learning, 


ta deſcend to familiar life, and caution 
mankind. againſt that petty ambition 
vrhich is known among us by the name 
of Vanity; which yet had heen an under- 
taking not unworthy of the longeſt beard, 
aui moſt ſolemn auſterity. For though 
the paſſions of little minds, acting in low 
ations, do not fill the world with blood- 
ſhed and devaſtations, or mark by great 
events the periods of time, yet they tar- 
ture the breaſt on which. they ſerze,, in- 
thoſe that are placed withinthe reach 
of their inſtuence, deſtroy private. quiet 
aud private vutue, and undermine in- 
ſenũbly the happineſs of the world. 
++Fhe deſit of excellence is W. 
batis very frequentlyill directed. We fall, 
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by chance, into ſome claſs of mankind; 


and, without conſulting nature or wiſ- 


dom, reſolve to gain their regard by 
thoſe qualities which they happen to 
eſteem; I'once knew a man remarkably 
dim- ſighted, ho, by converſing much 
with country gentlemen, found himſelf 
irreſiſtibly determined to ſylvan honours. 
His great ambition was to ſhcot flying, 
and he therefore ſpent whole days in the 
woods purſuing game; which, before he 
was near 2 to ſec them, his ap- 
proach frighted away. 

When it happens that the defire tends 
to objects which produce no competition, 
it may be overlooked with ſome indul- 

ence; becauſe, however fruitleſs or ab- 
fund. it cannot have ill effects upon the 
morals. But moſt of our enjoyments 
owe their value to the peculiarity of poſ- 
ſeſſion, and when they are rated at too 
bien a value, giva occaſion to ſtratagems 
of malignity, and incite oppoſition, ha- 
tred, and defamation. he conteſt of 
two rural beauties for preference and diſ- 
tinftion is often ſuſkciently keen and 
rancorous to fill their breaſts with all thoſe 
paſſions. which are generally thought the 
curſe only of ſenates, of armies, and of 
courts; and the rival dancers of an ob- 
ſcure aſſembly have their partiſans and 
abettors, often not leſs exaſperated againſt 
each other than thoſę wha are promoting 
the intereſts of rival monarchs. Pry 
It is common to conſider thoſe whom 
we find infected with ,an unreaſonable 
regard for trifling accompliſhments, as 
chargeable with all the conſequences. of 
their folly, and as the authors of their 
own. unhappineſs; but, perhaps, thoſe 
whom we thus ſoorn or deteſt, have more 
claim to tenderneſs, than has been yet al- 
lowed them. Before we permit our ſe- 
verity. to break looſe. upon any fault or 
error, we ought ſurtly to conſider how 
much we have countepanced or promot- 
ed it. We ſce multitudes. buly in the 
urſuit of riches, at the expence of wil- 
4 and. of virtue; but we ſee the reſt 
of mankind approving their conduct, and 
inciting their eagerneſs, by paying that 
and deference: to 3 which 
wiſdom and. virtue, only can deſerve, 
We ſee women uaiverſally jealous of the 
reputation of their beauty, and frequent- 
ly. look with contempt on the care with 
which they ſtudy their complexions, en- 
deavour to preſcrye or. to. fapply the. 


bloom of y uth, late. eve 
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ſhade their faces from the weather. We 
recommend the care of their nobler part, 
and tell them how little addition is made 
by all their arts to the graces of the 
mind. But when was it known that 
female goodneſs or knowledge was able 
to attract that officiouſneſs, or inſpire 
that ardour, which beauty produces 
whenever it appears? And with what 
hope can we endeavour to -perſuade 
the ladies, that the- time ſpent at the 
toilet is loſt in vanity, when they 
have every moment ſome new convic- 
tion, that their intereſt is more effectu- 
ally promoted by a ribband well diſpoſ+ 


| 153 
ed, than by the brighteſt act of heraick 
virtue ? 


In every inftance of vanity it will be 
found, that the blame ought to be ſhar- 
ed among more than it 
reaches; all who exalt triſſes by immo- 
derate praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs emu- 


lation by invidious incitements, are to 
be conſidered as of reaſon, 
and corrupters of the world: and ſince 
every man is obliged to promote 1 
neſs and virtue, he ſhould be careful not 
to miſlead unwary minds, by appearing 
to ſet too high a value ——— by 
which no real excellence is conferred, - - 
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EXILES, THE PFROVERYE SAYS, SUBSIST ON HOPE; 
DELUSIVE HOPE STILL POINTS TO DISTANT GooD, 
TO GOOD THAT MOCKS APPROACH», 


n no temper ſo generall 
indulged as Hope; e 
operate by ftarts on 3 occaſions, 
or in certain parts of life; but hope be- 

gins with the firſt r of comparin 

our actual with our poſſible ftate, an 
attends us through every ſtage and pe- 
riod, always urging us forward to new 
3 and holding out _ diſ- 
tant bleſſing to our view, promiſing us 
5 p creaſe of 


either relief from or in 
happineſs. N 
ope is neceſſary in condition. 


The miſeries of poverty, of ſickneſs, of 
captivity, would, without this comfort, 
be inſupportable; nor does it appear that 
the happieſt lot of terreſtrial exiſtence 
can ſet us above the want of this general 
blefſing; or that life, when the gifts of na- 
ture and of fortune are accumnlated upon 
it, would not ſtill be wretched, were it 
not elevated and delighted by the - 
tation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of Ewe 
enjoyment yet behind, by which the with 
ſhall de at laft ſatisfied, and the heart 
filled up to it's utmoſt extent, 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, ard 
promiſes what it ſeldom gives; but it's 
promiſes are more valuable than the gifts 
of fortune, and it ſeldom fruftrates us 


I was muſing on this ſtrange inclins- 
tion which every man feels to deceive 
himſelf, and conſidering the advantages 
and dangers proceeding from this gay 
proſpeR of futurity, when, falling aſleep, 
on a ſudden I found myſelf placed in a 
garden, of which my fight could deſery 
no limits, E cene about me was 
gay and gladſome, light with ſunſhine, 
and fragrant with mes; the 
was painted with all the variety of tpring, 
and all the choir of nature was ſingi 
in the es. When T had rec 
from the firſt raptures with which the 
confuſion of pleaſure had for a time en- 
tranced me, I began to take a particular 
and deliberate view of my _ 

10n. I then pere t 
— higher . to expect, and 
that, at a ſmall diſtance from me, there 
were brighter flowers, clearer fountams, 
and more r- where the birds, 
which I yet heard but faintly, were exert- 
ing all the power of melody. The trees 
about me were beautiful with verdure, 
and t with bloſſoms; but I was- 
tem to leave them by the ſight 
ripe fruits, which to — on 
to be plucked. I therefore alked a 
ly forwards, but found, as I F 

t the colours of the field faded at m 


the fruit fell before 1 
agprough, tis | U "x 1 
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it, the birds mo ſinging before me, 


and though I preſſe 
celerity; I was ſtill in fight of pleaſures 
of which F'could not yet gain the poſ- 
Al abi erhich ſouttei to work: my 
; e, and to retire as I advanced. 

; gh I was confounded with fo 
many alternations of joy and grief, I 


— 7 — * in hopes that 
fagitive delights would in time be 
overtaken. At length I faw an innu- 
merable multitude of every * and ſex, 
who ſeemed all to partake of fome gene 
ral felicity; for every cheek was fluſhed 
with confidence, 
with eagerneſs: yet each appeared to have 
ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, and 
v foe were willing to communicate 
their intentions, or extend their concern 
beyond themſelves. Moft of them ſeem- 
ed, by the rapidity of their motion, too 
buſy to i the curiofity of a ſtranger, 
and therefore I was content for a while 
to gaze upon them, without interrupting 
them with troubleſome enquiries. At 
laſt I obſerved one man worn with time, 
and unable to ſtruggle in the crowd; and 
therefore ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, 
L began to accoſt h 
from me with anger, and told me he 
muſt not be diſturbed, for the hour 
of projection was now come, when Mer- 
cury ſhould loſe his wings, and ſlav 
ſhould no longer dig the mime for _T 
I left him, and attempted another, 
whoſe ſoftneſs of mien, and eaſy move- 
ment, gave me reaſan to hope for a more 
ecable reception: but he told me, with 
a low bow, that nothing would make him 
more happy than an opportunity of ſerv- 
ing me, which he could not now want, 
for a place which he had been twenty 
2 ſoliciting would be ſoon vacant. 
rom him I had recourſe to the next, 
who was departing in haſte to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtate of an uncle, who by 
the courſe of nature could not live long. 
He that followed was preparing to dive 
fr treaſure in a new-invented bell; and 
another was on the point of diſcovering 
the longitude. | 
Being thus rejected whereſoever I ap- 
2 myſelf for information, I began to 
gine it beſt to deſiſt from enquiry, 
and try what my on obſervation wou 
diſrover: but ſeeing a young man, gay 
und choughtleſt, F refolyed upon one 
more experiment, and was informed that 


I'was in the garden T the daugh- 


tor of Delire, aud that 


onward with great 


every eye ſparkled 


kim: but he turned 
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faw thus tumultuouſly buſtling round 
me, were incited by the promiſes of Hope, 
and haftening to ſeize the gifts which ſhe 
held in her hand. 

I turned my ſight upward, and ſaw a 
goddeſs in the 8 7 — , fitting on 
à throne: around her lay all the gifts of 
fortune, and all the blefings of life were 
ſpread abroad to view; the had a perpe- 
tuat gaiety of aſpect, and every one ima- 

med that her fmite, which was impar- 
tial and general, was directed to himſelf, 
and triumphed in his own ſuperiority to 
others, who had conceived the ſame con- 
fidence from the fame miſtake. | 

T then mounted an eminence, from 
which I had a more extenſive view of 
the whole place, and could with leſs per- 
plexity conſider the different or 
the crowds that filled it. From this ſta- 
tion I obſerved, that the entrance into 
the garden of Hope was by two gates, 
one of which was kept by Reaſon, and 
the other by Fancy. Reaſon was ſurly 
and ſcrupulous, ant ſeldom turned the 
key without many interrogatories, and 
long e. but Fancy was a kind 

gentle portreſs ; ſhe held her 
wide 7 and welcomed all Seal? nay 
the diſtriẽt under her ſuperintendency; 
ſo that the paſſage was crowded by all 
thoſe who either feared the examination 
of Reaſon, or had been rejected by her. 

From the gate of Reaſon there was a 
way to the throne of Hope, by a crag- 
9 bre and winding path, called 

Streight Dic, which thoſe 
who entered with the iſſion of the 
guard endeavoured to climb. But though 
Gy furveyed the, way very cheerfy 

ore they began to riſe, and macked 
out the ſeveral ſtages of their progreſs, 
they commonly found . ob- 
ſtacles, and were obliged frequently to 
ſtop on the ſudden, here imagined 
the way plain and even. thouſand 
intricacies embarraſſed them, a thouſand 
ſuips threw them back, and a thouſand 
pitfals impeded: their advance. So for- 
midable were the dangers, and ſo fre- 
quent the miſcarriages, that many re- 
turned from the firſt attempt, and many 
fainted in the midſt of the way, and only 
a very ſmall number weze Jed up to the 
ſummit of Hope, by the hand of Forti- 
tude, Of theſe few, the greater part, 


hen they had obtained | 
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reſt retired with their prize, and were 
led by Wiſdom to the bowers of Content, 
Turning then towards the of 
Fancy, I could find no way to the {eat 
of Hope; but though ſhe fat full in 
views and held out her gifts with an air 
of invitation, which filled every. heart 
with rapture, the mountain was, on that 
ſide, inacceſſibly ſteep, but ſo channel- 
led and ſhaded, that,none perceived the 
rare gb of aſcending it, but each 
imagined himſelf to have diſcovered a 
way to which. the reſt were ſtrangers. 
Many expedients were indeed tried by 
this induſtrious. tribe, af whom ſome 
were making themſelves wings, which 
others were contrving to actuate by the 
tual motion. But with all their 
abour, and all their artifices, they ne- 
ver roſe above the ground, or quickly 
fell back, nor ever approached the throne 
of Hope, but continued ſtill to gaze at 
a diſtance, and laughed at the ſlow pro- 
eſs of thoſe whom they ſaw toiling in 
the Streight of Difficulty. 
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Part of the favourites of Fancy, when 
cy had entered. the gas without 

ing, Uke the reſt, an 3 is 

climb the mountain, tu k 
to the vale of Idl acalm and un- 
ſturbed retirement, 


deſcend. | 
all the reſt; but they ſzerned very 1 
affected by eontempt, advice, or reps 
but, were reſolyed to expect at caſe. 
favour of the | ah 
Among this gay race I was; 

ing, and found them ready to anſwer all 
my queſtions, and willing to comman1- 
cate their mirth; but turning round, I 
ſaw two dreadful monſters entering the 
vale, one of whom I knew to be Age, 
and the other Want. Sport and revel- 
ling were now at an end, and an univer 
ſal ſhriek. of affright and diſtreſa butt 


out and awaked me.. 
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VIVENDUMTKECTE, CUM PROPTYR PLURIMA, TUNC HIS 
PRACIPUE CAVSITS, UT LINGUAS MANCTPTORUM 
CONTEMNASj NAM LINGUA MALIT PARS FESSTMA SERVI, 


LET US LIVE WELL: WERE IT ALONE FOR THIS, 


Jovs 


THE KANEFUL TONGUES OF SERVANTS TO DESPISE! 
SLANDER, THAT WORST OF FOISONS, EVER FINDS 
AN EASY ENTRANCE TO IGNOKLE MINDS. 


4 HE younger Pliny bas juſtl 
obſerved, that of Rs that d 4 
ſerve our attentian, the moſt ſplendid are 
not always the greateſt. Fame, and 
wonder, and applauſe, are not excited 
but by external and adventitious circum- 
ſtancez, often diſtinct and ſeparate from 
virtue and heroiſm. Eminence of ſta- 
tion, greatneſs of effect, and all the fa- 
yours of fortune, muſt concur to 9275 
excellence in publick view; but torti- 
tude, diligence, and patience, diveſted 
' of their ſhow, glide. unobſerved thro 
"the crowd. of life, and ſuffer and act, 
thaygh with the ſame vigour and conſtan- 
cy without pity and without praiſe. 
Thie remark may be extended to all 
© pats of life. Nothing is to be eſtimat- 


cars, A thoulknd nuſencs 


"ed by it's effect upon common eyes, and 
conmen 
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make ſilent and inviſible inroads on man- 
kind, and the heart feels innumerable 
throbs, which never break into com- 
plaint. Perhaps, likewiſe, our pleaſures 
are for the part equally ſecret, and 
moſt are barpe up by ſame private ſatiſ- 
faction — nes Ne ſome 
pe, lome , 
which they-never 3 
ſerve for ſolitary hours, and clandeſtine 
IR. FR EP 
e main of life.is, indeed, compoſ- 
ed of ſmall incidents, and petty occur- 
rences ; of wiſhes for objects not 5 
and grief for diſappointments of no 5 hs 
a. 8 190 75 inſect vexations 
which us AWAY, erti- 
nences wheh buzz a while > 
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ſipated; of compliments which glide off 
the ſoul like other muſick, — 5 for- 

by him that gave and him that re · 
ceived them. 

Such is the general heap out of which 

man is to cull his own condition: 
„as the chemiſts” tell us, that all 
bodies are reſolvable into the ſame ele- 
ments, and that the boundleſs variety of 
things ariſes from the different propor- 
tions of very few ingredients; b a few 
pains and a few pleaſures are all the 
materials of haman life, and of theſe the 
ions are allotted by Provi- 
— 2 to the arrange - 
ment of reaſon and of choice. 

As theſe are well or ill diſpoſed, man 
is for the moſt part happy or miſerable. 
For very few are = in great events, 
or have their thread of life entwiſted 
with the chain of cauſes on which ar- 
mies or nations are ſuſpended; and even 
thoſe who ſeem wholly buſied in publick 
affairs, and elevated above low cares, or 
trival pleaſures, paſs the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domeſtick 
ſcenes; from theſe they come into pub- 
lick lite, to theſe they are every hour re- 
called by paſſions not to be ſuppreſſed; 
in theſe they have the reward of their 
toils, and to theſe at laſt they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give 
cheerfulneſs to thoſe hours which . 
dour cannot gild, and acelamation can- 
not exhilarate; thoſe ſoft intervals of 
unbended amuſement, in which a man 
ſhrinks to his natural dimenſions, and 
throws aſide the ornaments or diſguiſes, 
which he feels in privacy to be uſeleſs 
incumbrances, and to loſe all effect when 
they become familiar. To be happy at 
home is the ultimate reſult of all ambi- 
tion, the end to which every enterpriſe 

labour tends, and of which every 
defire prompts the proſecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man 
muſt be known by thoſe who would 
make a juſt eſtimate either of his virtue 
or felicity; for ſmiles and embroide 
are alike occaſional, and the mind is of- 
ten dreſſed for ſhow in painted honour 
and fictitious benevolence. 

'E man muſt have found fome 
whoſe lives, in every houſe but their 
own, was a continual ſeries of hypocriſy, 
and who concealed, under fair appear- 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever 
they thought themſelves out of the 
reach of, cenſure, broke out from their 
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reſtraint, like winds impriſoned in their 
caverns, and whom every one had rea- 
ſon to love, butt whoſe love a wiſe 
man is chiefly ſolicitous to procure. 
And there are others who, without any 
ſhow of general goodneſs, and without 
the attractions by which 1 is 
conciliated, are received among their 
own families as beſtowers of happineſs, 
and reverenced as inſtructors, guardians, 
and benefactors. | 

The moſt authentick witneſſes of any 
man's character are thoſe who know him 
in his own family, and ſee him without 
any reftraint, or rule of conduct, but 
ſuch as he voluntarily preſcribes to him- 
ſelf. Ifa man carries virtue with him 
into his private apartments, and takes no 
advantage of unlimited power or pro- 
bable ſecrecy; if we trace him through 
the round of his time, and find that his 
character, with thoſe allowances which 
mortal frailty muſt always want, is uni- 
form and regulaz, we have all the evi- 
dence of his fncerity that one man can 
have with regard to another: and, in- 
deed, as hypocnſy cannot be it's own 

ve may, without heſitation, de- 
termine that his heart is pure. 

The higheſt panegyrick, therefore, 
that private virtue can receive, is the 
praiſe of ſervants. For, however vanity 
or inſolence may look down with con- 
tempt on the ſuffrage of men undigni- 
fed by wealth, and unenlightened by 
education, it very ſeldom happens that 
they commend * without juſtice. 
Vice and virtue are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
Oppreſſion, according to Harrington's 
— will be felt by thoſe that can- 
not ſee it; and, perhaps, it falls out 
_—_ often, that, in moral queſtions, the 
phi oſophers in the gown, and in the 

ivery, differ not ſo much in their ſenti- 

ments as in their language, and have 
equal power of diſcerning right, though 
they cannot point it out to others with 
equal addreſs. 

There are very few faults to be com- 
mitted in folitude, or without ſome 
agents, partners, confederates, or wit- 
neſſes; and therefore the ſervant muſt 
commonly know the ſecrets of a maſter, 
who has any ſecrets to entruſt; and fail. 


ings, merely perſonal, are ſo frequen 

expaled by that ſecurity which de ac 
fol ! generally 8 and fo inquiſi - 
tively watched by that defire of reduc. 


ing the inoqualizn of combon which 
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che lower orders of the world will al- 
ways feel, chat the teſtimony of a me- 
nial domeſtick can ſeldom be conſidered 
as defective for want of knowledge. 
And though it's impartiality may be 
ſometimes ſuſpected, it is at leaſt as 
credible as that of equals, where rivalry 
inſtigates cenſure, or friendſhip diftates 

lations. 

The danger of betraying our wenk - 
neſs to our ſervants, and the impoſſibili - 

of concealing it from them, may be 
juſtly conſidered as one motive to a re- 
gular and irreproachable life. For no 
condition is more hateful or deſpicable, 
than his who has put himſelf in the po- 
er of his ſervant; in the er of him 
whom, perhaps, he has firſt corrupted 
by making him ſubſervient to his vices, 
and whoſe fidelity he therefore cannot 
enforce by any precepts of honeſty or 
reaſon, It is ſeldom known that autho- 
rity, thus acquired, is poſſeſſed without 
infolenee, or that the maſter is not forc- 


ed to confeſs, by his tameneſs ot for- 
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bearance, that he has enſlaved himſelf 
by ſome fooliſh confidence. And his 
crime is equally puniſhed; whatever part 
he takes of the choice to hic he is re- 
duced; and he is from that fatal hour, 
in which he facrificed his dignity to hi 
paſſions, in perpetual dread of inſolence 
or defamation; of à controuler at home 
or an accuſer abroad. He is condem- 
ned to purchaſe, by continual bribes 
that lecrecy which brites never ſccuredy 
and which, after a long courſe of fabs 
miſſion, ' promiſes, and anxieties,” he 
will find violated in a fit of rage, or in 
a frolick of drunkenfte(s. 1% 
To dread no eye, and to fuſpe& no 
tongue, is the great prerogative of inno- 
cencez\'an exemption granted only to in- 
variable virtue. But guilt has always it's 
horrors and ſolieitudes; and to make it 
yet more ſhameful and deteſtable, it s 
doomed often to ſtand in awe of thoſe 
to whom nothing could give infſuence 
or weight, but their power of? betraying. 


Ne LXIX. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 175% 


FLET QUOQUE, UT IN $PECULO RUGAS ADSPEXIT AN, 
TYNDARIS; ET SECUM, CUR SIT BIS RAPTA, dur. 
TEMPUS EDAX RERUM, TUQUE INVIDIOSA VETUSTAS 
OMNIA DESTRUTITIS: VITIATAQUE DEN TIBUS XVI 
PAULATIM LENTA CONSUMITIS OMNITA MORTE. 


Ovp. 


THE DREADFUL WRINKLES WHEN POOR HELEN SP Y'D, 

An! WHY THIS SECOND RAPEP?—WITH TEARS SHE CRY'DS 
TIME, THOU DEVOURER, AND THOU ENVIOUS AGE, 

WHO ALL DESTROY WITH KEEN CORK ODING RAGE, 

BENEATH YOUR JAWS, WHATE'ER HAVE PLEAS'D ON PLEASE, 


MUST SINK, CONSUM'D BY SWIFT OK SLOW DEGREES. 


N old Greek epigrammatiſt, intend- 
ing to ſhew the miſeries that at- 
tend the laſt ſtage of man, imprecates 
upon thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to wiſh 
for long yrs. = calamity of continuing 
to old trom century to cen 4 
He thought that no ou; Pole am 4 
reign pain was requiſite, that decrepitude 
itſelf was an epitome of whatever is 
dreadful, and nothing could be added to 
the curſe of Age, but that it ſhould be 
. 8 _ it's natural limits. 
moſt indifferent or negligent ſpec- 
tator can indeed ſcarcely res without 
heavineſs of heart, from a view of the 
laſt ſcenes of the tragedy of life, in 
which he finds thoſe who in the former 


FEirningsTons 


parts of the drama were diſtinguiſhed by 
oppoſition of conduct,  contrari 
debgns, and diſſimilitude of (perſonal 
ualities, all involved in one common 
iſtreſs, and all ſtruggling with afflic- 
tion which they cannot hope to overs, 
come. 3 * 
The other miferies, which ay our 
paſſage 3 the world, wiſdom may 
eſcape, and fortitude may conquer: by 
caution'and circumſpection we may ea 
along with very little to abſtru& or ms 
commode a oe ſpirit and vigour we 
may force a way, and reward the vexa» 
tion of conteſt by the pleaſures of vidto- 
ry. But à time pts come when our 
policy and braver all be equally bn 
3; 


— 


— — 4 — 2 — 2 Bros wept —— 


Jefs; when we ſhall all fink into helpleſſ- 
neſs and ſadneſs, without any power of 
receiving ſolace from the pleaſures that 
have formerly Arden wn. or any pro- 
of emerging into a ſecond poſſeſſion 
— bleſlings that we have bo, 

The induſtry of man has, indeed, not 
been wanting in endeavours to procure 
comforts for theſe hours of dejection and 
melancholy,. and to gild the dreadful 
gloom with artificial light. The moſt 
viual ſupport of old age is wealth. He 
whoſe poſſeſſions are large, and whoſe 

heſts are full, imagines himſelf always 
ified againſt invaſions on his autho- 
rity. If he has loſt all other means of 
overnment, if his ſtrength and his rea- 
En fail him, he can at laſt alter his will; 
and therefore all that have hopes muſt 
likewiſe have fears, and he may ſtill 
continue to give laws to ſuch as haye 
not ceaſed to regard their own intereſt, 
This is, indeed, too frequently the 
Citadel of the dotard, the laſt fortreſs to 
which age retires, and m which he makes 
the ſtand againſt the upſtart race that 
ſeizes his domains, diſputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his preſcriptions. 
But here, though there may be fafety, 
there is no pleaſure; and what remains is 
but a proof that more was once poſſeſſed, 
Nothing ſeems to have been more uni- 
verſally dreaded by the ancients than or- 
bity, or want of children; and, indeed, 
to a man who has ſurvived all the com- 
panions of his youth, all who have par- 
ticipated his pleafures and his cares, 
have been engaged in the fame events, 
and filled their minds with the ſame con- 
ceptions, this full peopled world is a 
diſmal] ſolitude. He ſtands farlorn and 
ſilent, neglected or inſulted, in the midſt 
of multitudes,animated with hopes which 
he cannot ſhare, and employed in bufineſs 
which he is no longer able to forward or 
retard; nor can he find any to whom his 
Iife.or his death are of importance, un- 
leſs he has ſecured ſome domeſtick gra- 
tifications, ſome tender employments, 
and endeared himſelf to ſome whoſe inte- 
reft and gratitude may unite them to him. 
So different are the colours of life, as 
we. look forward to the future, or back - 
ward to the paſt; and ſo different the opi- 
nions and ſentiments ka aye _ 
riety of appearance naturally produces, 
— the tin of the old and 
young ends generally with contempt or 
pity an either fide, To a young man 
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entering the world, with fulneſs of hope, 
and ardou 


r of purſuit, nothing is ſo un- 
pleaſing as the cold caution, the faint 
expectations, the ſcrupulous diffidence, 
which experience and diſappointments 
certainly infuſe ; and the —— won- 
ders, in his turn, that the world never can 
grow wiſer, that neither precepts, nor 
teſtimonies, can cure boys of their cre- 
dulity and ſufficiency; and that not one 
can be convinced that ſnares are laid for 
him, till he finds himielf entangled, 

Thus one generation is always the 
ſcorn and wonder of the other, and the 
notions of the old and young are like 
liquors of different gravity and texture, 
which never can unite. The ſpirits of 
pore ſublimed by health, and volatiliſed 

y paſſion, | ſoon leave behind them the 
phlegmatick ſediment of wearineſs and 
deliberation, and burſt out in temerity 
and enterpriſe. . The tenderneſs, there- 
fore, which nature infuſes, and which 
long habits of beneficence confirm, is 
neceſſary to reconcile ſuch ſition g 
and an old man muſt be a father to 
bear with patience thoſe follies and ab- 
ſurdities which he will perpetually ima- 
gine himſelf to find in the ſchemes and 
expectations, the pleaſures and the ſor- 
rows, of thoſe who have not yet been 
hardened by time, and * fru- 
ſtration. 

Vet it may be doubted, whether the 
pleaſure of ſeeing children ripening into 
ſtrength, be not over- balanced by the 
pain of ſecing ſome fall in the bloſſom, 
and others blaſted in their growth ; ſome 
ſhaket* down by ftorms, ſome tairited 
with cankers, and ſome ſhrivelled in the 
ſhade; and whether he that extends his 
care beyond hjmielf does not multiply 
his anxieties more than his pleaſures, 
and w himſelf to no purpoſe, by 
ſuperintending what he cannot regulate. 
"But though age be'to every order of 
human beings ſufficiently terrible, it is 
particularly to be dreaded by fine ladies, 
who have had no other end or ambition 
than to fill up the day and'the night with 
dre(s, divèrſions, and flattery; and who 
having made no acquaintance with Kno- 
ledge, or with bufineſs, have conſtantly 
caught all their ideas from the current 

rattle of the hour, and been indebted 
Fr all their meſs to compliments 
and treats, ith theſe ladies, age be- 

ins carly, and very often laſts long; it 
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der mirth tos it's ſprightlineſs, and 
their motion it's eaſe. From that dime, 
all which. gave them joy vaniſhes from 
about them; they hear the praiſes beſtow- 
ed on others Which uſed to ſwell their 
boſoms with exultation; They viſt the 
ſeats of felicity, and endeavour to con- 
tinue the habit of being delighted; But 
pleaſure is only received when we believe 
that we give it in return. Neglect and 
petulance inform them, that their power 
and their value are paſt; and what then 
remains but a tedious and comfort- 
leſs uniformity of time, without any 
motion of the heart, or exerciſe of the 
reafon'? 

Vet, however age may diſcourage us 
by Os a nee from conſidering it 
in proſpect, we ſhalt all by degrees cer- 
rainly be old; und therefore we ought 
to enquire what proviſion can be made 
. that fine of chſtreſsꝰ what hap- 
pinefs can be fivred up againſt the win- 
ter of life“ and how we may paſs our lat= 


r59 
ſenfons of life are able to fiipply fofſi 
cient gratifications, without anticipating 
uncertain feſicities; it cannot ſurely be 
fuppoſed, that old age, worn with la- 
bours, haraſſed with anxieties; and tor- 
tured with diſeaſes, ſhould have any 
gladneſs of it's own, or feel any ſatis- 
faction from the contemplation of the 
ſent. All the comfort that can now 
— muſt be recaſled from th 
paſt, or borrowed from the future tha 
paſt is very ſoon exhanited, all the events 
or actions of which the memory can a 
ford pleaſure are quickly recollected 
and the future lies beyond the grave, 
where it can be reached only by virtue 
and devotion. | 
Piety is the only proper and adequate 
relief * dn Nath. He that grows 
old without religions hopes, as he de- 
clines into imbecifity, and feels pairs 
and forrows inceſſantly crowdin 2 
him, falls into à gulph of bottomleſs 
miſery, in which every refteftion muſt 


ter years with ſerenity and cheerfulneſs? plunge him deeper, and where he finds 
If it has been found” by the experi- only new gradations of anguiſh, an@ 
ence of mankind, that not even the beſt precipices of horrour. * 
5 | | | we 
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| — ARGENTEA/PROWE SS | | — a 
AURO DETEARIOR, FULVO PHETIOSION MAKE, We 
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SUCCERPENG, TIMES A SILVER AGE BEHOL Dy — 


EXCELLING BRASS, BUT MOKE EXCELL'D BY GOL Ds 


JESIO P, in his celebrated diſtrĩ- 
- bution of mankind, divides them 
into three orders of intellect. The firſt 
place, ſays he, belongs to him that 
can by his on powers diſcern what 
* ,is right and fit, and penetrate to the 
* remoter motives of action. The ſe- 
cond is chamed by him that is willing 
to hear instruction, and can perteive 
right and rang when they are ſhewn 
him by another y but he that has nei- 
6 ther acuteneſs nor docility, who can 
neither find che way by himſelf, nor 
vill de led by others, is a wretch with · 
22 

e the moral world, it vin 
be ſound, that the fame diviſion may be 
made of men wick regard to their vir- 
tus. There are foe whoſe principtes 
are ſo ficruly ,/ whoſe conviction is 
lo cookanly: to their minds, and 
haye raiſed. in themſelves ſuch ar- 
wiſhes for the approbation of God, 


Ww) * 


Dar. 


miſed to reward obedience and - 
rance, that they riſe above all other 
cares and confiderations, and unifo 
examine every action and defire, by com- 
ng it with the divine commands. 
ere are others in a kind of equipoiſe 
between good and Ill; who are moved 
on the one part by riches or pleaſure; 
by the gratifications of paſſion and the 
delights of ſenſe; and, on the other, by 
laws of which they own' the obligation, 
and rewards of which they believe the 
reality, and hm à very ſmall adfition 
of weight turns either way,” The third 
claſs conſifts of beings inamerſed in pleas” 
ſure, or abandbned to paſkon, without 
any defire of Higher good, or any &; 
fort to extend their thonghts beyon 
immediate and. groſs ſatisfaRions. 
The ſecund clals is ſo mur the moth 
numerous, that it may be conſidered as 
compriſing the whole body of mankind. 
- Thoſe 


and the happineſs with which he e 
ever 
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Thoſe of the laſt are not many, 
and thoſe of the firſt are very few; and 
neither the one nor the other fall much 
under the conſideration of the moraliſt, 
whoſe precepts are intended chiefly for 
thoſe who are endeavouring to go for- 
ward up the fteeps of virtue; not for 
thoſe who have already reached the ſum- 
mit, or thoſe who are reſolved to ſtay 
for ever in their preſent fituation. 

Toa man not verſed in the living world, 
but accuſtomed to judge only by ſpecu- 
tive reaſon, it is ſcarcely credible that 
any one ſhould be in this ſtate of indif- 
ference, or ſtand undetermined and un- 
engaged, ready to follow the firſt call to 

ither ſide. It ſeems certain, that either 
a man muſt believe that virtue will make 
him happy, and reſolve therefore to be 
virtuous, or think that he may be ha 
without virtue, and therefore caſt off, 1 
care but for his preſent intereſt. It ſeems 
impoſſible that conviction ſhould be on 
one ſide and practice on the other; and 
that he who has ſeen the right way, 
ſhould voluntarily ſhut his eyes, that he 
may quit it with more tranquillity. Yet 
all theſe abſurdities are every hour to be 
found; the wiſeſt and beſt men deviate 
from known and acknowledged duties, 
by wadvertency or ſurpriſe; and moſt 
are good no longer than while temptation 
is away, than while their paſſions are 


without excitements, and their opinions 


are free from the coumteraction of any 
other motive. * 
Among the ſentiments which almoſt 
every man changes as he advances into 
years, is the expectation of uniformity 
of character. He that without e 
ance with the power of deſire, the co- 
gency of diſtreſs, the complications of 
affairs, or the force of partial influence, 
has filled his mind with the excellence 
of virtde, and having never tried his re- 
ſolution in any encounters with hope or 
fear, believes it able to ſtand firm what- 
ever ſhall oppoſe it, will be always cla- 
morous againſt the ſmalleſt failure, rea- 
dy to exact the utmoſt punRualities of 
right, and to conſider every man that 
fails in any part of his duty, as without 
conſcience and without merit unwor- 
thy of truſt or love, of pity or regard; 
as an enemy whom all ſhould join to 


drive out of ſociety, as a peſt which all. 


ſhould avoid, or as a weed which all 
ſhould oye. | 
It is not but by experience that we 


are taught the poſſibility of retaining 
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ſome virtues, and rejecti 


bei bad cul —— 
ng or bad to a ar . 
For it is very eaſy to the ſolitary reaſon- 
er to prove that the ſame arguments by 
which the mind 1s fortified againſt one 
crime are of equal force againk all; and 
the conſequence very naturally follows, 
that he whom they fail to move on any 
occaſion has either never conſidered them, 
or has by ſome fallacy taught himſelf to 
evade their validity; and that, therefore, 
when a man is known to be guilty of 
one crime, no farther evidence is need- 
ful of his depravity and corruption. 

Yet ſuch 1s the ſtate of all mortal 
virtue, that itis always uncertain and va- 
riable, ſometimes extending to the whole 
compaſs of duty, and ſometimes ſhrink - 
ing into a narrow ſpace, and fortifyi 
only a few avenues of the heart, while 
all the reſt is left open to the incurſions 
of appetite, or given up to the dominion 
of wickedneſs. Nothing therefore is 
more unjuſt than to judge of man by too 
ſhort an acquaintance, and too ſlight in- 
ſpe&ion; for it often happens, that in the 
looſe, and thoughtleſs, and diſſipated, 
there is a ſecret radical worth, which 
may ſhoot out by proper cultivation; that 
the ſpark of heaven, though dimmed and 
obſtructed, is yet not extinguiſhed, but 
may by the breath of — ind exhor- 
tation be k indled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not 
completely good is irrecoverably aban- 
doned, is to ſuppoſe that all are capable 
of the ſame degrees of excellence; it is 
indeed to exact, from all, that perfection 
which none ever can attain. And ſince 
the pureſt virtue is confiſtent with ſome 
vice, and the virtue of the greateſt num- 
ber with almoſt an equal proportion of 
contrary qualities, let none too haſti 
conclude, that all goodneſ is loft, thou 
it may for a time be clouded and over- 
whelmed ; for moſt minds are the ſlayes 
of external circumſtances, and conform 
to any hand that undertakes to mould 
them, roll down any torrent of cuſtom 
in which they ha to de caught, or 
bend to any ——— hard 


againſt them. N 

It may be particularly \obſerved' of 
women, that they are for the moſt 
good or bad, as ow thoſe 
who practiſe vice or virtue; and that nel- 
ther education nor reaſon gives them 
much ſecurity againſt inflyence of” 
example, Whether it be Hat they have 


ls cournge to tad again poſh, 
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r that their deſire of admiration makes 
hai ſacrifice their principles to the 
poor pleafure of 'wortlileſs praiſe, it is 
certain, whatever be the cauſe, that fe- 
male goodneſs ſeldom keeps it's ground 
ores laughter, flattery, or faſhion. 

For this reaſon, every one ſhould 
conſider himſelf as entruſted not only 
with his on conduct, but with that of 
others ; and at accountable, not only for 
the duties which he neglects, or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligence 
and irregularity which he may encourage 
or inculcate. Every man, in whatever fta- 
tion, has, or endeavours to have, his fol- 


Ne LXXI. TUESDAY, 


VIVERE duo PROPERO PAUPER, N eI NU ritt ANNIS 
DA YENIAM, FROPERAT VIVERE NEMO SATI9. 


TRUE, SIR, TO LIVE 1 HASTE; YOUR PARDON GIVE, 
LL MI, WO MAKES HASTE ENOUGH TO Live? 


FOR 


ANY words and ſentences are ſo 
frequently-heard in the-mouths 

of men, that a ſuperficial obſerver is in- 
clined to belizye, that they muſt contain 


ſome primary principle, ſome great rule 
of af. cli which it i proper always to 


have preſent to the attention, and by 
which the uſe of every hour is to be ad- 
juſted, Vet, if we conſider the conduct 
of thoſe ſententious philoſophers, it will 
often be found, that they repeat theſe 
aphoriſms, merely becauſe they have 
omewhere heard them, becauſe t 
have nothing elſe to ſay, or beca 
they think veneration gained by ſuch 
appearances of wiſdom, but t no 
3 — are annexed to the words, and that 
according to the old blunder of the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, their ſouls are mere 
piped or organs, which tranſmit ſounds, 
ut do not underſtand them. 

Of this kind is the well known and well 
atteſted paſition, that I/ i, hort, which 
may be heard among mankind by an atten- 
tive auditor, many times a day, but which 
never yet, within my teach of obſerva- 
tion left any impreſſion upon the mind; 
and perhaps, if my renders will turn their 


thoughts back upon their old friends, 
1 vill po u Kibcule to call a ſingle 
man to remembrance, ho appeared to 
eee till he was about 
Wann 

be,” + is obſervable that Horace, in his 
account of tha characters of men, as they 
dverſificd by the various influence of 
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lowers, admirers, and imitators, and has 
therefore the ae of his e 
watch with care; he ought to avoid not 
only crĩmes, but the appearance of crimes; 
and not only to practiſe virtue, but toa 
laud, countenance, and ſupport it. For 
it is poſſible that for want of attention we 
may teach others faults from which our- 
ſelves are free, or by a cowardly deſer, 
tion of a caule which we. qurſelves ap- 
prove, may pervert thoſe who fix their 
eyes upon us, and having norule of their 
own to guide their courſe, are eaſily 
miſled by the aberrations of that example 
which they chuſe for their directions. 


NOVEMBER' 20, 175 
Mans. , 


Laws. 
time, remarks, that the old man is dila- 
tor, ſpe longus. given to TT 
and melined to extend tus to 
great diſtance. 80 far are we 

from thinking what we often ſay of the 
ſhortneſs of life, that at the time when 
it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, e form projects 
which we delay to execute, indulge ſuch 
expectations as nothing but a long train 
of events can'gratify, and ſuffer thoſe 
paſſions to gain upon us, which are only” 
excuſable in the prune of life. 

'Thete reflections were lately excited 
in my mind by an evening's converſa- 
tion with my friend Proſpero, who, at 
the age of fifty-five, has bought an eſtate, 
and is now contriving to diſpoſe and 
cultivate it with uncommon” elegance 
His great pleaſure is ta walk among 
ſtately trees, and lie muſing in 84 heat 
of noon under their ſnade; he 14 theres 
fore maturely conſidering how he ſhall 
diſpoſe his walks and his groves, and has 
at laſt determined to ſend for the beſt 
plans from Italy, and forbear planting 
till the next ſeaion. 7 

Thus is life trifled away in prepara | 
tions to do what never can be done, if 
it be left unattempted till all the requi · 
ſites which imagination can ſuggeſt are 
gathered together. Where our deſign 
terminates only in our own fatisfaQtion, 
the miſtake is of no great importance: 
for the pleafure of expecting enjoyment 
is often greater than that of obtaining ity 
and the completion of almoſt every with 

X iy 
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is found a diſappointment; but when 


many others are intereſted in an under- 
taking, when any deſign is formed, in 
which the improvement or ſecurity of 
mankind is involved, nothing is more 
unworthy either of wiſdom or benevo- 
lence, than to delay it from time to time, 
or to forget how much every day that 
paſſes over us takes away from our pow- 
er, and how ſoon an idle purpoſe to do 
an action ſinks into a mournful wiſh 
that it had _ been done. Oy 
We are frequently importuned, by 
the e rs Mi tolay hold on 
the preſent hour, to catch the pleaſures 
within our reach, and remember that fu- 


turity is not at our command. 
T3 D 2xjaalti Bar yoivor. zy N wagintng, 


ZnTav inet & d, AA BA 
Soon fades the roſe; once paſt the fragrant 


hour, 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r. 


But furely theſe exhortations may, 
with equal propriety, be applied to bet- 
ter purpoſes; it may be at leaſt inculcat- 
ed, that pleaſures are more ſafely poſt- 
poned than virtues, and that greater loſs 
is ſuffered by miſſing an opportunity of 
doing good, than an hour of giddy fro- 
lick and noiſy merriment. 

When Baxter had loſt a thouſand 
pounds, which he had laid-up for the e- 
rection of a ſchool, he uſed frequently 
to mention the misfortune as an incite- 
ment to be charitable while God gives 
the power of beſtowing, and conſt 
himſelf as culpable in ſome degree for 
having left a action in the hands of 
chance, and ſuffered his benevolence to 
be defeated for want of quickneſs and 
diligence, | 

It is. lamented by Hearne, the learned 
antiquary of Oxford, that this general 
forgetfujneſs of the fragility of life, has 
remarkably infected the ſtudents of mo- 
numents and records; as their employ- 
ment conſiſts firſt in collecting, and af- 
terwards in arranging or a wins 
what libraries afford them, they ought 
to amaſs no more than they can digeſt; 
but when they have undertaken a work, 
they go on ſearching .and tranſcribing, 
call for new ſupphes when are 
already overburthened, and at laft leave 
their work 3 © It is, ſays he, 
* the buſineſs of a antiquary, 2s 
* of a good man, — mortality al- 
* ways before him. | * 


* 
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Thus, not only in the ſlumber of ſloth, 
but in the diſſipation of ill - directed in- 
duſtry, is the ſhortneſs of life general · 
ly forgotten. As ſome men loſe their 
hours in lazineſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
that there is time enough for the - 
tion of neglect, others buſy themiclves 
in providing that no length of life may 
want employment; and it often happens 
that fluggiſhneſs and activity are equal- 
ly ſurpriſed by the laſt ſummons, and 
periſh not more differently from each 
other than the fowl that received the 
ſhot in her fight, from her that is killed 
upon the buſh. 

Among the many improvements made 
by the laſt centuries in human know- 
ledge, may be numbered the exact cal- 
culations of the value of life; but, what- 
ever may be their uſe in traffick, they 
ſeem very little to have adyanced morali- 
ty. They have hitherto been rather appli- 
et to the acquiſition of money, than of 
wiſdom; the computer refers none of his 
calculations to his own tenure, but per- 
fiſts, in contempt of probability, to 
foretel old age 40 himſelf, and believes 
that he is marked out to reach the ut · 
moſt v of human exiſtence, and ſee 
thakbads: and ten thouſands fall into the 
grave. 


80 deeply is this fallacy rooted in the 
heart, and fo ſtrongly guarded by hope 
and fear againit the approach of reaſon, 
that neither ſcience nor experience can 
ſhake it; and we act as if life were with- 
out end, though we ſee and confeſs it's 
uncertainty and ſhortneſs. 

Divines have, with great ſtren 
and ardour, ſhewn the abſurdity of 
laying reformaticn and repentance; a de- 
gree of folly, indeed, which ſets eterni- 
ty to hazard. It is the fame weaknels, 
in praportion to the importance of the 
neglect, to transfer any care, which now 
claims our attention, to a future time; 
we ſubject ourſelves to needleſs dangers 
from accidents which early diligence 
would have obviated, or perplex our 
minds by vain precautions, and make 
proviſion for the execution of deſigns, 
of which the opportunity once milled 
never will return. . 

As he that lives longeſt lives but a 
little while, every man may be certain 
that he bas no time to-waſte, The du- 
ties of life are commenſurate to it's dura- 
tion, and every day brings it's taſk, 
which if neglected is doubled on the 
marrow, But he that has already — 
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thoſe months and years, in that ſince the few moments ini 
the laſt 4 


fled away 
which he ſhould have laboured, muſtre- 


member that he has now __ ey of 
ittle; and 
» 


that of which the whole is 


are to be conſidered as 
Heaven, not one is to be loſt. 


Ne LXXII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1750, 


OMNTS ARISTIPFPFUM DECUTT STATUS, ET COLOR, BT RES, 
SECTANTEM MAJORA FERE; FPRESENTIBUS AQUUM- 


Hon, 


YET AAS Tres EV RY DRESS BECAME; 
IN EY'RY VARIOUS CHANGE OF LIFE THE SAME 


AND THOUGH HE AIM'D AT THINGS OF HIGHER XTND, 


YET TO THE PFEESENT HELD AN EQUAL MIND, 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
IR, 


HOSE who exalt themſelves into 


the chair of inſtruction, without 
enquiring whether any will ſubmit to 
their authority, have not ſufficiently con- 
ſidered how much of human life paſſes 
in little incidents, curſory converſation, 
ſlight buſineſs, and caſual amuſements; 
andtherefore they have endeavoured on- 
ly to inculcate more a virtues, 
without condeſcending to d thofs 
qualities, which grow important 
only by their frequency, and which, 
though they produce no ſingle acts of 
heroiſm, nor aſtoniſh us by t events, 
et art every moment exerting their in- 
uence upon us, and make the draught 
of life ſweet or bitter by imperceptible 
inſtillations. They operate unſeen and 
unregarded, as change of air makes us 
ſick or healthy, though we breathe it 
without attention, and only know the 
icles that impregnate it by their ſa - 

or malignant effects, 

You have ſhewn yourſelf not ignorant 
of the value of thoſe ſubaltern endow- 
ments, yet have hitherto neglected to re- 
commend Good - Humour to the world, 
though a little reflection will ſhew you 
that it is the baim of being, the quality 
to which all that adorns or elevates 
mankind muſt owe it's power of pleaſ- 
ing. Without good-humour, learning 
and brayery can only confer that ſu- 

zority which {wells the heart of the 

ion in the defert, where he roars with- 
out reply, and rav without reſiſt- 
ance. Without good- virtue may 


we it's dignity, and it” 
bigneſs —— hangs by — 7 


FaAaNnciss. 


at adiſtance, and will ſcarcely gain a 
friend or attract an. imitator. 
Wa may he defined a habit 
of being ed; a conſtant and peren · 
nial doe; manner, caſineſs of ap- 
proach, and ſuavity of diſpoſition; like 
that which every man perceives in him 
ſelf, when the den ports of new fe- 
licity have ſubſided, and his * 
are only kept in motion by a flow ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſoft impulſes, Good-humour 
is a ſtate between gaiety and unconcernz 
the act or emanation of a mind at lei- 
0 to regard the gratification of ana- 


It is imagined hy many, that when. 
ever they aſpire to pleaſe, they are re- 
quired to be merry, and to ſhew the 
gladneſs of their fouls by flights of 
pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter. But 
though theſe men may be for a time 
heard with applauſe and admiration, 
they ſeldom delight us long, We enjo 
them a little, and then retire to Sigel 
and good-humour, as the eye gazes 
awhile on eminences glittering wth the 
fun, but ſoon turns 2 — away to ver- 
dure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good- humour as animal 
perfumes ta vegetable fragrance z theone 
oyerpowers weak {pitits, and the other 
reereates and revives them. Gaiety fel. 
dom fails to give ſame pain; the bearers 
either ſtrain their faculties to. accompany 
it's towerings, or are left behind in envy 
and deſpair, Good-humour boaſts na 
N which every _ does not be- 

jeve in his own * pleaſes prin- 
cipally by not x ve dg | 

It is well known that _ Nes cer- 
tain way to give any man pleaſure 18. to 

Xa PFPerſuade 


8 him that you receive pleaſure 
rom him, to encourage him to freedom 
and confidence, and to avoid any ſuch 
appearance of ſuperiority as may over- 
bear and depreſs him. We ſee many 
that by this art only ſpend their days in 
the midſt of ena Fg invitations, and 
civilities; and without any extraordina- 
ry qualities or attainments, are the uni- 
verſa] favourites of both ſexes, and cer- 
tainly find a friend i every place. The 
darlings of the world will, indeed, be 
generally found ſuch as excite neither. 
jealouſy nor fear, and are not conſider- 
ed as candidates for any eminent * 
of reputation, but content themſelves 
with common accompliſhments, and en- 
deayour rather to ſolicit kindneſs than 
to raiſe efteem; therefore in aſſemblies 
and places of reſort it ſeldom fails to 
happen, that though at the entrance of 
ſome particular perſon every face bright- 
ens with gladneſs, and every hand is 
extended in ſalutation, yet if you purſue 
him beyond the firſt exchange of civili- 
ties, you will find him of very ſmall im- 
portance, and only welcome to the com- 
pany as one by whom all conceive them- 
elves admired, and with whom any one 
is at liberty to amuſe himſelf, when he can 
find no other auditor or companion, as 
one with whom all are at caſe, who will 
h:arajeſtwithoutcriticiſin,and a narrative 
without contradiftion, who laughs with 
every wit, and yields to every diſputer. 
here are many whoſe vanity always 
inclines them to affociate with thoſe from 
whom they have no reaſon to fear mor- 
tification; and there are times in which 
the wiſe and the knowing are willing to 
receive pgaiſe without the labour of de- 
ſerving it, in which the moſt elevated 
mind is willing to deſcend, and the moſt 
active to be at reſt. © All therefore are at 
ſome hour or another fond of compa- 
nions whom they can entertain upon 
eaſy terms, and who will relieve them 
from ſolitude, without condemning them 
to vigilance and caution. We are moſt 
inelined to love when'we have nothing 
to fear, and he that encourages us to 
pleaſe ourſelves will not be long with- 
out preference in our affection to thoſe 


whoſe learning holds us at the diſtance of 


pupils, or whoſe wit calls all attention 


from us, and leaves us without impor- 


tance and without regard. 
It is remarked by Prince Henry, when 
he ſees Falſtaff lying on the ground, that 


de could have better ſpared a better man, 
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He was well acquainted with the vices 
and follies of him whom he lamented; 
but while his conviction compelled him 
to do juſtice to ſuperior qualities, his 
tenderneſs ſtill broke out at the remem- 
brance of Falſtaff, of the cheerful com- 

anion, the loud buffoon, with whom he 
2 paſſed his time in all the luxury of 
idleneſs, who had gladded him with 
unenvied merriment, and whom he could 
at once enjoy and deſpiſe. 

You may perhaps think this account 
of thoſe ho are Eiſtioguiſted for their 
good-humour, not very conſiſtent with 
the praiſes which I have beſtowed upon 
it. But ſurely nothing can more evi- 
dently ſhew the value of this quality, 
than that it recommends thoſe who are 
deſtitute of all other excellencies, and 

rocures regard to the fig, friend- 
thip to the worthleſs, and affection to 
the dull, 

Good-humour is indeed generally de- 

aded by tile characters in which it is 
Hey for being conſidered as a cheap 
and vulgar quality, we find it often 
neglected by thoſe that having excellen- 
cies of higher reputation and brighter 
ſplendour, perhaps imagine that they 
have ſome right to gratify themſelves at 
the expence of others, and are to demand 
compliance, rather than to practiſe it. It 
is by ſome unfortunate miſtake that al- 
moſt all thoſe who have any claim to 
eſteem or love, preſs their pretenſions 
with too little conſideration of others. 
This miftake my oven intereſt, as well 

as my zeal for general happineſs, makes 
me defirous to = or I have a 
friend who, becauſe he knows his own 
fidelity and uſefulneſs, is never . 
to ſink into a companion: T have a wife 
| whoſe beauty firſt ſubdued me, and whoſe 
wit confirmed her conqueſt, but whoſe 
beauty now ſerves no other purpoſe than 
to entitle her to tyranny, and whoſe wit 
is only uſed to juſtify perverſeneſs. 
Surely nothing can be more unreaſon- 
able than to loſe the will to pleaſe, when 
we are conſcious of the power, or ſhow 
more eruelty than to chufe any kind of 
influence before that of kindneſs. - He 
that regards the welfare of others, ſhould 
make bis virtue approachable, that it 
may be loved and copied; and he that 
conſiders the wants which every man 
feels, or will feel, of external aſſiſtance, 
muſt rather wiſh to be furrounded by 
thoſe that love him, than by thoſe that 
admire his excellencies, or ſolicit his fa- 
7 yours; 
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yours; for admiration ceaſes with novel- 

and intereſt gains it's end and re- 
tires. A man whoſe great qualities 
want the ornament of ſuperficial attrac- 
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tions, is like a naked mountain with mines 
of gold, which will be frequented only 


till the treaſure is exhauſted, I am, &c. 
PAallLOMIDES. 
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STULTE QUID HEU VOTIS FRUSTRA PUERILIBUS OPTAS 
QUA NON ULLA TULIT, FERTVE, FERETVE DIES. 


Ov1y. 


WHY THINKS THE FOOL WITH CHILDISH HOPE TO SEE 
WHAT NEITHER IS, NOR WAS, NOK E£'ER SHALL BE? 


TO THE RAMBLER., 
an, 

F you feel any of that compaſſion 

which you recommend to others, you 
will not diſregard a caſe which I have 
reaſon from obſervation/to believe very 
common, and which I know by experi- 
ence to be very miſerable. And though 
the querulous are ſeldom received with 
great ardour of kindneſs, I hope to eſ- 
cape the mortification of finding that 
my lamentations ſpread the contagion of 
patience, and produce anger rather 
than tenderneſs. I write not merely to 
vent the ſwelling of my heart, but to 
enquire by what means I may recover 
my tranquillity; and ſhall endeavour at 
brevity in my narrative, having long 
known that complaint quickly tires, 
however elegant, or however juſt. 

I was born in a remote county, of a 
family that boaſts alliances with the great- 
eſt names in Engliſh hiſtory, and ex- 
tends it's claims of affinity to the Tu- 
dors and Plantagenets. My anceſtors, 
by little and little, waſted their patri- 
mony, till my father had not enough left 
for the ſupport of a family, without de- 
ſcending to the cultivation of his own 

ounds, being condemned to pay three 
iſers the fortunes allotted them by my 
grandfather,” who is ſuſpected to have 
made his will when he was incapable of 
adjuſting properly the claims of his chil- 
dren, and who, perhaps without deſign, 
enriched his daughters by beggaring his 
ſon. My aunts being, at the death of 
their father, neither young nor beauti- 
ful, nor very eminent for Pfinef of be- 
haviour, were ſuffered-to live unſolicited, 
and by accumulating the intereſt of their 
portions grew every os richer and 
prouder. My father pleaſed himſelf 
with foreſeeing that the paſſeſſlons of 


Er yutx3TON. 


thoſe. ladies muſt revert at laſt to the he- 
reditary eſtate, and that his family might 
loſe none of it's dignity, reſolved to keep 
me untainted wick a lucrative employ- 
ment; whenever therefore I diſcovered 
any inclination to the improvement of 
my condition, my mother never failed te 
put me in mind of my birth, and chargs- 
ed me to do nothing with which Imi 
be reproached when I ſhould came to my 
aunts eſtate, | 
In all the lexities or vexations 

which want of money brought upon us, 
it was our conſtant practice to have re- 
courſe to futurity. If any of our neigh- 
bours ſurpaſſed us in appearance, we 
went home and contrived an equipage, 
with which the death of my aunts. was 
to ſupply us. If any 22 up- 
fart was deficient in re » Vengeance 
was referred to the time in which our 
eſtate was to be repaired. We regiſter. 
ed every act of civility and ru 
enquired the number of diſhes at every 
fealt, and minuted the furniture of every 
houſe, that we might, when the hour of 
affluence ſhould come, be able to eclipſ 
all their ſplendor, and ſurpaſs all their 
magnificence, - * | 

Vp n plans of elegance and ſchemes 
of pleaſure the day roſe and ſet, and the 
year went reund unregarded, while we 
were buſied in laying out plantations on 
ground not yet our own, and deliberat- 
ing whether the manor-houſe ſhould be 
rebuilt or repaired. | This was the 
amuſement ot our leiſure, and the ſo- 
lace of our exigencies; we met together 
only to- contrive how our approaching 
fortune ſhould be enjoyed; — in this 
our converſation always ended, on hat- 
ever ſubje& it began. We had none of 
the collateral intereſts. which diverſify 


the life of ethers with joys and 4 
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rey of man, reſolved never to liſten 
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but had turned our whole attention on 
one event, which we could neither ha- 
ſten nor retard, and had no other object 
of curiolity than the health or ſickneſs 
of my aunts, of which we were careful 
to procure very exact and early intelli- 
gence. 

This viſonary opulence for a while 
ſoothed our imagination, but afterwards 
fired our wiſhes, and exaſperated our 
neceſſities, and my father could not al- 
ways reſtrain himſelf from exclaiming, 
that no creature had ſo many lives as a 
cat and at old maid, At laſt, upon the 
2 of his fiſter from an ague, 
which ſhe was ſuppoſed to have caught 
by ſparing fire, he began to loſe his 
pos on and four months afterwards ſunk 
into the grave. 

mother, who loved her hnſband, 


fervived him but a little while, and left 


me the ſole heir of their lands, their 
ſchemes, and their wiſhes. As I had 
not entar conceptions either 
books Se Aces ated ww 
from my father by the freſhneſs of m 
cheeks, and the vigour of my ſtep; — 
Bke him, gave way to no thoughts but 
of enjoy! ing the wealth which my aunts 
were hoarding. 

At length the eldeſt fell ill. I 
the civilmes and compliments whi 
fickneſs requires with the utmoſt punc- 
tality. I dreamed every night of ef- 
catcheons 'and white gloves, and en- 
quired every morning at an early hour, 
whether there were any news of my dear 
aunt. At laſt a meſſenger was ſent to 
inform me, that I muſt come to her 
without the delay of a moment. I went 
and heard her la advice, but opening 
her will, found that ſhe had left her for- 
tune to her ſecond ſiſter. 
1 hung my dead; the younger ſiſter 
threatened to be married, and every 
Es was diſappointment and diſcon- 
tent, Ius in danger of lofing irrepa- 
rabty one third of m , and was 

Qermed THI} to wart for the reft. Of 


=» of my terror, I was ſoon eaſed ; 


"the yoath, whom his relations would 
hate tompelſted to marry the old lady, 
after innumerabſe ſtipulations, artieles, 
anck fertlements, ran away with the 
drghter of his fathet's em; and 
fry æunt, upon this conviction of the 


* 


ore to amorons addreſſes. 


Ten years longer I dragged the hnekles 
of expettation, without exer ſuffering a 


day to in which I did _— e 
how —— chance was improved of 
being rich to-morrow. At laſt the ſe- 
cond ladydied,after a ſhort illneſs, which 
yet was long enough to afford her time for 
the diſpoſal of her eſtate, which ſhe gave 
to me after the death of her ſiſter. 

I was pow relieved from part of my 
miſery; a larger fortune, though not in 
my power, was certain and unalienable; 
nor was there now any danger that I 
might at laſt be fruſtrated of my hopes by a 
fret of dotage, the flatteries ofa chamber- 
maid, the whit} of a tale-bearer,-or 
the -officiouſnefs of a nurſe. But my 
wealth was yet in reverſion, my aunt 
was to be buried before I could em 
to grandeur and pleaſure; and there 
were yet, according to my father's ob- 
a nine lives between me and 

ineſs. 

however lived on, without any cla- 
mours of difcontent, and comforted my- 
ſelf with conſidering, that all are mor- 
tal, and they who are continually de- 
caying muſt at laſt be deſtroyed. 
- eee gp time e. 

is felicity to depend on the death 

his — The good omen was 
very regular in her hours, aud ſimple in 
her diet; and in walking or fitting ſtill, 
waking or ſleeping, had always in view 
the tion of her health. She was 
fubject to no diſorder, but hypochondriac 
dejection; by which, without intention, 
ſhe increaſed my miſeries; for whenever 
the weather was cioudy, ſhe would take 
her bed, and fend me notice that her time 
was come. I went with all the haſte of 
eagerneſs, and fometunes recerved paſ- 
fonate injunctions to be kind to her 
maid, and directions how the laſt offices 
ſhouk be performed z but if before my 
arrival the ſun happened to break out, 
or the wind to change, I met her at the 
door, or found her in the garden, buſt. 
ung and vigilant, with all the tok ens of 
long life. | 

Sometimes, however, ſhe fell into diſ- 
tempers, and was thrice given over by 
en yet the hated pms of Gp 
ping through the gripe- of death ; and 
after having tortured me three months 
at each time with violent alternations 
of hope and fear, came out of her cham- 
ber without any other hurt than the loſs. 
of fleſh, which in a few weeks ſhe te- 
tovered by broths and ' jellies. | 

As moſt have ſagacity ſufficient ta. 
V 


* 
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the conſtant practice of thoſe who were 
hoping at ſecond hand, and endeavoured 
to ſecure my favour againſt the time 
when I ſhould berich, to pay their court, 
by informing me, that my aunt began 
to droop, that ſhe had lately a bad night, 
that ſhe coughed feebly, and that the 
could never climb May hull ; or at leaft, 
that the autumn would her off, 
Thus was I flattered in the winter with 
the piercing winds of March, and, in 
ſammer, with the fogs of September. 
But ſhe lived throug 
and ſet heat and cold at defiance; till, 
after near half a century, I buried her on 
the fourteenth of laſt June, aged ninety - 
three years, five months, and fix days. 
For two months after her death I was 
rich; and was pleaſed with that obſe- 
quiouſneſs and reverence which wealth 
inſtantaneouſly procures. But thid, joy 


fpring and fall, 
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is now paſt, and I have returned again 
to my old habit of wiſhing. Being ac- 
cuſtomed to give the future full power 
over my mind, and to ſtart away from 
the ſcene before me to ſome expected 
enjoyment, I deliver up myſelf to the 
ranny of every defire which fancy 
uggeſts, and long for a thouſand things 
whichT am unableto procure. Money has 
much leſs than is aſcribed to it by 
thoſethat want it, I had formed ſchemes 
which I cannot execnte, I had ſuppoſed 
events which do not come to paſs, and 
the reſt of my life muſt paſs in craving 
wlicitude, unleſs you can find ſome re- 
medy for a mind, corrupted with an in- 
veterate diſeaſe of wiſhing, and unable 
to think on any thing but wants, which 
reaſon tells me will never be ſupplied. 
I am, &c. 
Curious, 


Ne LXXIV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1750. 


RIXATUR DE LANA SAEPE CAPRINA, 


Hon, 


FOR NOUGHT TORMENTED, SHE FOR NOUCAT TORMENTS. 


EN ſeldom rr where 
they are not ed themſelves; 

it is neceſſary, therefore, to cultꝭvate an 
habitual alacrity and cheerfulneſs, that 
in whatever ſtate we may be placed by 
Providence, whether we are appointed to 
confer or receive benefits, to implore or 
to afford protection, we may ſecure the 
love of theſe with whom we tranſact. 
it is generally imagined, 


For _ 

that he grants fayours may ſpare 
any attention to his behaviour, and that 
uſefulneſs will always procure friends; 
yet it has been found that there is an art 
of granting requeſts, an art very difficult 
of attainment; that officiouſneſs and li- 
berality may be ſo adulterated, as to loſe 
the greater part of their effe&; that com- 
pliance may provoke, relief may haraſs, 
and liberalrty diftgeſs. 

No diſeaſe of the mind can more fa- 
tally diſable it from benevolence, the 
chief duty of ſocial beings, than iNl-hu- 
mour or peeviſhneſs; for though it breaks 
not out. in paroxiſms of outrage, nor 
burſts into clamour, turbulence, and 
bloodſhed, it wears out - 4 pres flow 
corrofion, and fmall injaries inc any 

as 


repeated · It may be conſidered 


- 
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canker of life, that de s it's vi 
and checks it's — that . 
on with hourly dations, and taints 
and vitiates what it cannot conſume, 
Peeviſhneſs, when it has been fo far 
induſged as to outrun the motions of 
the will, and diſcover itſelf without pre- 
meditation, is a ſpecies of depravity in 
the higheſt d diſguſting and offen- 
ſive, becauſe no rectitude of intention, 
nor ſoftneſs of addreſs, can enſure x' mo- 
ment's — from affront and in · 
dignity. ile we are courting the fa- 
vour of a peeviſh man, and exerting 
ourſelyes in the moſt diligent civility, an 
unlucky ſyllable difpleatos, an unheeded 
circumſtance ruffles and exaſperates; and 
in the moment when we congratulate 
ourſelves upon havi gained a friend, 
our endeavours are Fu rated at once, 
and all our affiduity forgotten in the ca- 
fual tumult of ſome trifling irritation, 
This troubleſome impatience is ſome- 
times nothing more than the ſymptom 
of ſome deeper malady. He that is an- 
gry without daring to confeſs his reſent- 
ment, ar ſorrowtul without the liberty of 


telling bis grief, is tdo frequently inclin- 


ed to give vent to the fermentations of 
his 


- waz . 
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his mind at the firſt paſſages that are 
opened, and to let his 2 boil over 
upon thoſe whom accident throws in his 
A painfut and tedious courſe of 
fickneſs frequently produces ſuch an 
alarming apprehenſion of the leaſt ncreaſe 
of uneaſinels, as keeps the ſoul perpetu- 
ally on the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs and in- 
ceſſant folicitude, as no care or tender- 
ne{3 can appeaſe, and can only be paci- 
fied by the cure of the diſtemper, and 
the removal of that pain by which it is 
excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakneſs 
is the captiouſneſs of old age. When 
the ſtrength is cruſhed, the ſenſes dulled, 
and the common pleaſures of life be- 
come inſipid by repetition, we are wil- 
ling to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes 
not wholly out of our power, and pleaſe 
ourſelves with fancying that we ſuffer 
by neglect, unkindneſs, or any evil 
which admits a remedy, rather than by 
the decays of nature, which cannot be 
prevented or repaired. We therefore re- 
venge our pains upon thoſe on whom we 
reſolve to charge them; and too often 
drive mankind away at the time we have 
the greateſt need of tenderneſs and aſ- 
ſiftance. 

But though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes 
claim our compaſſion, as the conſequence 
or concomitant of miſery, it is very often 
found where nothing can juſtify or ex- 
cuſe it's admiſſion. It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the proſperous, and 
is employed by inſolence in exatting 
homage, or by 2 in haraſſing ſub- 
jection. It is the offspring of idleneſs 
or pride; of idleneſs anxious for trifles; 
or pride, unwilling to endure the leaſt 

obſtruction of her wiſhes. Thoſe who 
have long lived in ſolitude indeed natu- 
rally contract this unſocial quality, be- 
cauſe, having long had only themſelves 
to pleaſe, they do not readily depart from 
their own inclinations; their ſingulari- 
ties therefore are only blameable when 
they have imprudently or moroſely with- 
drawn themſelves from the world; but 
there are others, who have, without any 
neceſſity, nurſed up this habit in their 
minds, by making implicit ſubmiſſive- 
neſs the condition of their favour, and 
ſuffering. none to approach them, but 
thoſe — 5 never ſpeak. but to applaud, or 
move but to obey. | 

He that gives himſelf up to his own 

fancy, and converſes with none but ſuch 


the china give her di 
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as he hires to lull him on the down of 
abſolute authority, to ſooth him with 
obſequiouſneſs, and regale him with 
flattery, ſoon grows too flothful for the 
labour of conteſt, too tender for the aſ- 
rity of contradiction, and too delicate 
or the coarſeneſs of truth; a little oppo- 
fition offends, a little reftraint enrages, 
and a little difficulty perplexes him; 
having been accuſtomed to ſee every 
thing give way to his humour, he ſoon 
3 his own littleneſs, and expects 
to find the world rolling at his beck, 
and all mankind employed to accommo- 
date and delight him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeath- 
ed to her by an aunt, Which made her 
very early independent, and placed her in 
a ſtate of ſuperiority to all about her. 
Having no ſuperfluity of underſtanding, 
ſhe was ſoon intoxicated by the flatteries 
of her maid, who informed her that la- 
dies, ſuch as ſhe, had nothing to do 
but take pleaſure their own way; that 
ſhe wanted nothing from others, and 
had therefore no reaſon to value their 
opinion; that money was thing; 
and that they who thought themſelves 
ilI- treated, ſhould look for better uſage 
among their equals. 

Warm with theſe generous ſentiments, 
Tetrica: came forth into the world, in 
which ſhe. endeavoured to force reſpect 
by haughtineſs of mien and vehemence 
of language; but having neither birth, 
beauty, nor wit, in any uncommon de- 
gre, ſhe ' ſuffered ſuch mortifications 

m thoſe who thought themſelves at 
liberty to return her inſults, as reduced 
her turbulence to cooler malignity, and 
taught her to practiſe her arts «4 vexa· 
tion only where ſhe might hope to tyran- 
nize without reſiſtance. She PERS 
from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year 
to torment all her inferiors-with ſo much 
diligence, that ſhe has formed a princi- 
ple of diſapprobation, and finds in every 
place ſomething to grate her mind, and 
diſturb her quiet. 

If ſhe takes the air, ſhe is offended 
with the heat or cold, the glare of the 
ſun, or the gloom. of the clouds; if ſhe 
makes a viſit, the room in which the is 
to be received, is too light or too dark, 


or furniſhed with ſomething which ſhe 


cannot fee without averfon, Her tea 


is never of the right ſort; the figures on 
Where there 
gabble of 

. bratsz 
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brats; where there are none, ſhe can- 
not bear a place without ſome cheerful- 
neſs and rattle, If many ſervants are 
kept in a houſe, ſhe never fails to tell 
how Lord Laviſh was ruined by a nu- 
merous rxtinue; if few, ſhe relates the 
ſtory af a miſer that made his 0 
wait on themſelves. She quarrglled wi 

one family, becauſe the bad an unplea- 
{ant view RN their windows; with an- 
other, pen ye {quirrel leaped with- 
in two yards of her; and with a third, 


becauſe ſhe could nat bear the noiſe of 


parrot. 
Of milliners and mantua-makers ſhe 
is the proverbial. torment. She compels 
em to alter their work, then to un- 
ake it, and contrive it after another 
kin, then changes her mind, and 
likes it better as it Was at firſt; then will 
have a ſmall improvement. Thus ſhe 
oceeds till no profit can recompenſe 
So vexation; they at laſt leave the clothes 
t her houſe, and refuſe to ſerve her. 
er maid, the only being that can en- 
dure her tyranny; . profeſſes to take her 
own courle, and hear her miſtreſs talk. 
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duch is the con of peeviſbyels ; 
it can be borne. only when it ĩs deſpiſed. 

It ſometimes happens that too claſe an 
attention to minute actneſs, or à too 
rigorous bahit of 5 evety thing 


by the ſtandard of perfection, vitiates 
the temper, rather than unproves the un- 
derſtanding, and teaches the mind to 
diſcern faults with unhappy penetration. 
It is incident likewiſe to men of vigo- 


rous imagination to pleaſe themſelves 


too much with futuritixs, and to fret 
becauſe thoſe expectations are diſappoint- 
4 which Wee REF have begn Mew” 
d. Knowledge and genius are often 
enemies to quiet, by — * ideas of 
excellence, which men and the perform- 
ances of men cannot attain, Rut ſet no 
| raſhly determine, that his unwil- 
S 
„un is ſuperiorit 
pears from leſs. doubtful —.— 1 — 
though pee viſhneſs may fametiunes ju 
ly boaſt it's deſcent from Karning or 
rom wit, it is much oftener of baſe ex- 
traction, the child of vanity, aud nurſling 
of ignoran dete. 
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"DILIGITUR Noe, NIST CULT FORTUNA SECUNDA EST, \ 


ur, EMULE IN rener, FROXIMA QUEQUE FYGAT. 


WHEN SMILING FOR TUNE SPREADS HER GOLDEN KAT, 


Ovi. 


"ALL"CROWD AROUND TO FLATTER AND OBEY 
BOT WHEN SHE THUNDERS FROM AN ANGRY SKY, 


OVA FRIENDE, OUR FLATTERERS, OUA LOVERS, FLY» 
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anns |? | 
* ME diligence with which en- 
deavour to cultivate * 


— nn manners, and life, will per- 
s.aricline- you to pay ſome to 
the obſervations of ane who — 
taught to know mank ind by unwelcome 
information; and whoſ&opmions are the 
reſult / mat of ſolitary conjectures, but of 


which are: ſuppoſed? ta accompliſh the 
ming, and adorn ab perfori ofa woman. 
To theſe aitainments, which cuſtom and 
education almoſt forced me, L added 


ſore vol | tems by th 
hp wage ru par war ory yi 


4 7.34 A 


Miss A. W. 
ſpecies of men whom the ladies gene- 
— mention with terror and aver ſion 
under the name of Scholars, but Who 
I have found a harmleſy and iniofferfi 
order of beings, not fo mach dran 
ourfelves, but that may receive 43 
well as communicate knowledge, and 
more inclined to degrade their own - 
rater by e4&wartly ſubmiſſion tht to 
overbear or oppreſs us with their {earri- 
ing or their er. Is ndl v 
Prom theſe men, however; if . 
by Kind treatment eneobrugec t 
ſomething may 
liſhed with — and ſoftetet 
modeſty,” will aN add ö 
value to female converſation; df n 
my acquamtance wic the BGN part 
— — derived mauy peine 


of judgment and maxinis © C 
Y by 
A 

8 S — 8 8 = 
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by which I was enabled to draw upon 
myſelf the general gary in every Nee 
$f concourſe or pleaſure, My opinion 
was the great rule of approbation, my 
remarks were remembered by thoſe who 
deſired the fecond' degree of fame, my 
mien was ſtudied, my dreſs was imitat- 
ed, my letters were handed from one 
family to another, and read by thoſe 
who copied them as ſent to themſelves; 
my viſits were ſolicited as honours; an 
multitudes boaſted of an intimacy with 
Melifla, who had only ſeen me by ac- 
cident, and whoſe familiarity had never 

ed beyond the exchange of a com- 

Pliment, or return of a courteſy. 

I ſhall make no ſcruple of confeſſin 
that I was pleaſed with this univerſ: 
veneration, becauſe I always conſidered 
it as paid to my intrinſick qualities and 
inſe e merit, and very eaſily per- 
fuaded myſelf, that fortune had no part 
in my fu 3 When T looked up- 
on m 5 Fiaw youth and beauty, 

i Ith that might give me reaſon to 
hope their continuance; when I examin- 
ed my mind, I found ſome ftrength of 
judgment, and fertility of fancy; and 
was told that every Alion was grace, 
and that every accent was perſuaſion. 

In this manner my life paſſed like a 
contmval triumph amidſt acclamations, 
and _—_— and courtſhip, and careſſes: 
to pleaſe Meliſſa was the general am- 
bition, and every ſtratagem earebul flat- 
tery was pfaFtiſed upon me. To be flat- 
tered is grateful, even when we know 
that our praiſes are not believed by thoſe 
who-pronotince them: for they prove, at 

„our power, and ſhew that our fa- 
vour is valued, fince it is purchaſed by 

2 meanneſs of falſehood, But, per- 

ps, the flatterer is not often ed, 
for an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpeR, 
and no one exerts the power of diſcern- 
ment with much vigour when ſelf - love 
favours the deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the per- 
petual diſtraction of my thoughts by 
new ſchemes of pleaſure, prevented me 
from liftening to any of thoſe who crowd 
in multitudes to give girls advice, and 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to 
my twenty ſeventh year, when, as I was 
towering in all the pride of unconteſted 
excellency, with a face yet little im- 
paired, and a mind hourly improving, 
the, failure of a- fund, in which my 
money was placed, redured me to a fru- 
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nd neatneſs and independence. 

bore the diminution of my riches 
without any outrages of forrow, or pu- 
ſillanimity of dejeftion. Indeed I did 
not know how much I had loſt, for, 
having always heard and thought more 
of my wit and beavty, than of my for- 
tune, it id not ſuddenly enter my ima- 
gination, that Meliſſa could fink be- 
neath her eſtabliſned rank, while her 
form and her mind continued the ſame; 
trat ſne could ceaſe to raiſe admiration 
but by ceaſing to deſerve it, or feel any 
ſtroke but from the hand of time. 

It was in my to have concealed 
the loſs, and to have married, by con- 
n the ſame appearance, with alf 
the credit of my original fortune; but I 
was not fo far ſunk in my own eſteem, 
as to fübmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or 
to deſire any other recommendation than 
ſenſe and virtue. I werefore diſmiſſec 
my equipagę, ſolckthoſe ornaments which 
were become umuſtable to my new con- 
dition, and a zmortg thoſe with 
whom I uſed to converſe with lefs glitter, 
but with equa] ſpirit. 

I found myſelf received at every viſit, 
with ſorro beyond what is naturally 
felt for calamities in which we have no 
part, aud was. entertained with condol- 
ence and 1 fo, fr * 5 

ted, that my friends plainly conſult- 
n their own Lora ye thaty 
my relief. Some from that time refuſ- 
my acquaintance, and forbore, with- 
ont any provocation, to repay my vikts; 
ſome viſited me, but after a longer in- 
teryal than uſual, and every return was 
ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce 
the-mention of my 1 
my preſent and former condition, 
22 — much it muſt trouble 
me to want the ſplendor which I became 
ſo well, to look at pleaſures which I had 
formerly enjoyed; and to fink to a level 
with thoſe by whom'T had been con- 
ſidered as moving in à higher ſphere, 
and who had hitherto approached me 
with reverence and ſubmiſhion, which IL 
was now no lon „ 40 . x 
- | Obſervetions Nike theſe are common- 
ly nothing better than covert inſults, 
which ſerve to give vent to the flatulence 
of pride, but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honeſty and be- 
nevolence, and inflict pain where — 


Fen which allowed Ittle 
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meTs is intended; I will, therefore, fo 
far maintain my antiquated claim to 
liteneſs, as to venture the eſtabliſhment 
of this. rule, that no one ought to re- 
mind another of misfortunes of which 
the ſufferer does not complain, and which 
there are no means propoted of afleriat- 
mg. Vou have no right to excite 
thoughts. which neceſſarily give pain 
whenever they return, and which per- 
haps might not have revived but by ab- 
ſurd — unſeaſonable compaſſion. 

My endleſs train of lovers immediate 
ly withdrew, without raiſing any emo- 
tions. The greater part had indeed al- 
ways profeſſed to court, as it is termed, 
upon the ſquare, had enquired my for- 
tune, and offered ſettlements; theſe had 
undoubtedly a right to retire without 
cenſure, fince hey had openly treated far 
money, as neceſfary to their happineſs, 
and who can tell how httle they wanted 
any other portion? I have always 
thought the clamours of women unrea- 
ſonable, who imagine themſelyes injur- 
ed becauſe ES 7 7 followed \ rag 
upon the f inon of a greater for- 
tine; ect them when they are diſco- 
vered to have leſs, I have never known 
any lady who did not think wealth a 
title to ſome ſtipulations in her favour; 
and ſurely what is claimed by the poſ- 
ſeſſion of money is juſtly forfeited by it's 
loſs. She that has once demanded a ſet- 


tlement has allowed the importance of his freedom ſhould be thought 


fortune; and when ſhe cannot ſhew pe- 
cunizry merit, why ſhould ſhe think far 
cheapener obliged to purchaſe? 
| My lovers were not all contented with 
ſilent deſertion. Some of them reveng- 
ed. the nzgle&'which they had formerly 
endured by wanton and ſuperfluous in- 
ſults, and endeavoured to 11 15 me, 
by paying, in m ſence, thoſe civili- 
ces K. lad winch were once 
evoted only to me. But, as it had been 
my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, I had never ſuf - 
Fered any one to waſte his life in ſu- 
ſpenſe, who could have employed it to 
better purpoſe, and had therefore no 
enemies but coxcombs, whoſe ' reſent- 
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ment and reſpett were equally below my 
conſideration. 

The only pain which L have felt from 
degradation, is the loſs of that influence 
which I had always exerted on the fide 
of virtue, in the defence of innocence, 
and the aſſertion of truth. I now find 
my opinions flighted, my ſentiments 
eriticiſed, and my arguments oppoſed by 
thoſe that uſed to liſten. to me without 
reply, and ſtru gle to be firſt in expreſ- 
ang their conviction. | 

The female diſputants have wholly 
thrown off my authority; and if I en- 
deavour to enforce my reaſons by an ap. 
peal to the ſcholars that happen. to be 
eps: the wretches are certain to pay 

eir court by ſacrificing me and my ſy- 
ſtem to a finer gown, and I am every 
hour inſulted with contradiction by cow - 
ards, who could never find till lately 
chat Meliſſa was liable to error. 

There are two perſons only whom I 
cannot charge with having changed their 
conduct with my change of fortune. 
One is an bd curate that has paſſed his 
life in the duties of his profe os 2 

t reputation for his knowlec 
8 other is a heutenant of dra - 
goons. The parſon made no difficul 
in the height of my elevation to chec 
me when ** rt, and inftrut me 
when I blundered; and if therg is an 
alteration, he is now more timqp us Ik 
eneſs. 
The ſoldier never paid me any particu- 
lar addreſſes, but very rigidly obſerved 
all the rules of politeneſs, which he is 
now ſo far from relaxing, that when- 
ever he ſerves the tea, 15 obſtinately 
carries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of 
the frowns and whiſpers of the table, 

This, Mr. Rambler, e quorl 1, 
It is impoſſible for thoſe that have only 
known affluence and proſperity, to Judge 
rightly of themſelves or others. e 
rich and the powerful live in a perpe- 
tual maſquerade, in Which all about 
them wear borrowed characters; and we 
8 diſcover in what eſtimation we are 
held, when we can no longer give hopes 
or fears. 1 am, &c. Meriss A. 
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PALANTES EXRORK CERTQ DE TRAMITE PELLIT, 


ILLE SINTSTRORSUM, HIC PEXTRORSUM ABIT, UNUS UTRIQUE 
ERROR, SED VARITS ILLUDIT PARTIBUS, 


Hor. 


wntt r MAZY ERROR DRAWS MANKIND ASTA 
FROM TRUTA'SSYRT PATH, EACH TAKES HIS DEVIOUS WAY} 
ONE TO THE" RYGKT, ONE TO THE LEFT RECEDES, 


ALFYKE DELUDED, AS FACH-FAKCY LEADS. 


LL is eaſy for every man, whatever 
be iis character with others, to find 
reaſons for eſteeming himſelf; and there- 
fore cenſure, contempt, or convictſon of 
crimes, ſeldom deprive him 'of his own 
favour, Thoſe, indeed, who can Tee 
only external facts, may look upon him 
with abhorrence; but when he calls him- 
ſelf to 7 own tribunal, he finds Wo 
fault, if not abſolutely effaced, yet ſo 
much palliated by the goodneſs of his 
intention, and the cogency of the mo- 
tive, that yery little guilt or turpitude 
remains; and when he takes à ſurvey 
of the whole complication of his cha- 
rafter, he diſcovers fo many latent ex- 
cellencies, fo many virtues that want 
but an opportunity to exert themſelves 
in act, and ſo many kind wiſhes for uni- 
verſal happineſs, that he looks on him- 
ſelf as ſuffering unjuſtly under the in- 
famy of ſingle Kilings, while the gene- 
ral temper of his mind is unknown or 
unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when only 
abſtracted ideas of virtue are propoſed 
to the mind, and no particular paſſion 
turns us aſide from rectitude; and ſo 
willing is every man to flatter himſelf, 
that the difference between approying 
laws, and obeying them, is frequently 
forgatten; he thatacknowledges the ob- 
ligations of morality, and pleaſes his 
vanity with enforcing them to others, 
concludes himſelf zealous in the cauſe 
of virtue, though he has no. langer any 
regard to her precepts, than they con- 
ſorm to his own defires; and counts 
himſelf among her warmeſt lovers, be- 
cauſe he praiſes her beauty, though every 
rival ſteals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers 
who have little recourſe to the refine- 
ments of "ſpeculation, but who yet live 
at peacewith themſelves, by means which 
require leſs underſtanding, or leſs atten- 
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tlon, _ When their hearts are burthened 
with the conſciouſneſs of a crime, in- 
ſtead of ſeek ing for ſorne remedy within 
themſelves, they look round upon 
reſt of 1 to find others tain 
with the ſame guilt : they pleaſe them - 
ſelves with obſerving, that they havenum- 
bers on their fide; and that, though th 
are hunted out from the ſociety of BE 
men, they axe not likely to be condemn 
to ſlitudle | 5 
It may be obſerved, perhaps without 
exception, that none are fo induſtrious 
to detect wickedneſs, or ſo ready to im- 
pute it, as they whoſe crimes. are ap- 
parent and confeſſed, They envy an 
unblemiſhed reputation,. and what they 
enyy they are buſy to deſtroy ; they are 
unwilling to ſuppoſe thernſelyes meaner, 
and more corrupt than others; and there. 
fore willingly pull down, from their ele- 
vations thoſe with whom they cannot 
riſe to an equality. No man yet was 
ever wicked without  ſecxct dent 
and, according to the different degrees 
of remaining virtue, or unextinguiſhed 
reaſon, he either endeavours to reform 
himſelf, or corrupt others; either to re: 
gain the ſtation which he has quitted, or 
prevail on others to itrutate his defection. 

It has always been, conſidered as an 
alleviation of miſery not to ſuffer alone, 
even when: union and faciety can con- 
tribute nothing to reſiſtance or eſcape; 
ſome comfort of the fame kind feems 
to incite wickedneſs. to ſeek aſſociates; 
though, indeed, another reafon may be 
given, for as guilt 1s propagated, the 
power of reproach is diminiſhed, and 
among numbers equally deteſtable, every 
individual may be ſheltered from ſhame, 
though not from conſcience. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs 

of the breaſt are alſuaged, is the con- 
templation, not of the ſame, but of dif- 


ferent crimes. He that cannot Jolly. 
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himſelf by his reſemblance to others, 
is ready to try ſome other expedient, and 
to enquire what will riſe to his advan- 
rage from oppoſition and diſſimilitude. 
He eaſily finds ſome faults in every hu- 
man being, which he weighs againſt his 
own, and eaſily makes them preponderate 
while he keeps the balance in his own 
hand, and throws in or takes out at his 
leaſure, circumſtances that make them 
eavier or lighter. He then triu 
in his comparative purity, and ſets him- 
ſelf at eaſe, not becauſe he can refute 
the charges advanced againſt him, but 
becauſe he can cenſure his accuſers with 
equal jufticez and no longer fears the 
arrows of. reproach, when he has ſtared 
his magazine of malice with weapons 
equally ſharp and equally envenomed. 
This practice, though never juſt, is 
ſpecious and artful, when the cenſure 
is directed aguinſt deviations to the con- 
trary extreme. The mam ho is branded 
with cowardice may, with ſome appear- 
ance of propriety, turn all his force of 
argument againſt a ſtupid contempt of 
life, and raſh precipitation into unneceſ- 
fary danger. Every receſſion from te- 
merity is an approach towards cowar- 


dice; and though it be confeſſed that 


bravery, like other virtues, ſtands be- 
tween faults on either hand, yet the place 
of the middle point may always be diſ- 
puted; he may, therefore, often impoſe 
upon careleſs underſtandings, by Hon. 
the attention wholly from himſelf, an 
keeping it fixed invariably on the oppo- 
ſite fault; and by ſhewing how many 
evils are avoided by his behaviour, he 
may. conceal for a thoſe which are 
incurred. 

Bur vice has riot alwa rtunities 
or addrefs for ſuch artful ſubterfuges ; 
men often extenuate their own guilt, 


only by vague and general charges upon 
others, or endeavour to gain reſt to them 
lelves by pointing ſome other prey to 
the purſuit of cenfure:; | 
Every whiſper of infamy is ĩnduſtri- 
oully circulated, every hint of ſuſpicion 
rly improved, and eyery failure of 
conduct joyfully Hong by thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it is that the eye and voice 
of the publick ſhould be employed on 
any rather than on themſelves.  - 
All theſe artifices, and 'a thoufand 
others equally vain and equaly"deſpi- 
cable, are incited by that conviction of 


the deformity of wickedneſs, from which 


none can ſet himſelf free; and by un 
abſurd deſire to ſeparate the cauſt from 
the effects, and to enjoy the profſt of 
crimes without ſuffering the ame. 
Men are willing to try all methods of 
reconciling gui and quiet, and when 
their underftandings are ſtubborn ant 
uncomplying, raiſe their paſſtons againſt 
them, and hope to overpowet their own 
knowledpe. 

It is generally not ſo much the defire 
of men, ſank into depravity, to deceive 
the world as themſttves; for when no 
particular circumſtances make them de- 

dant on others, infamy diſturbs chem 
ittle, but as it revives their remorſe, and 
is echoed to them from their own hearts. 
The ſentence moſt dreaded is that of 
reaſon and conſcience, which they would 
engage on their fide: at any price but 
the labours of udp and the forrows of 
repentance. For this-purpole every ſe- 
ducement and fallacy is fought, che hopes 
ſtill reſt upon ſome new. experiment till 
life is at an end; and the lat hour ſteals 
on unperceived, while the fucuſties are 


engaged in reſiſtiug reaſon, and repref. 
ſing the ſenſe of the Divine dips. 
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os DIGNUM. ® TEANO NITIDUM QUOD FULGEAT. AUR, 
$1 MALLET LAUDARE DEUM, CUI SOR DLIDA MONSTRA 
PAATULIT, ET LIQUIDAM TEMERAVIT GRIMINE YOCEM« 


1 A GOLDEN STATYE SUCH A WIT MIGHT. CLAIM, 


PazUDENT, 


HAD GOD AND. VIRTUE RAIS'D\ THE NOBLE FLAME; 


BUT, AR! HOW LEWD A SUBJECT HAS HE UN 
WHAT VILt GESCENITY FROFANES HIS ToxGue! 


A ONG thoſe whoſe hopes of dif- 
tinct ion, or riches; ariſe from an 
opinion of heir intellectual attainments, 


8 8 F. Lets, 

it h been, from ape to age an eſtadh H 

ed cuſtom to complain of the ingratit 

of mankind to their inſtructors, and the 
| diſcourage» 
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diſconragement which men of genius and 
ſtudy ſuſfer from avarice and ignorance, 
from the prevalence of falſe taſte, and 
the encroachment of barbarity. 
Men are moſt powerfully aſtected by 
thoſe evils which themſelves feel, 
which appear before their on eyes; an 
as there has never been a time of ſuch 
neral felicity, but that many have 
ailed- to obtain the rewards to which 
they had, in their own judgment, a jult 
claim, ſome offended writer has always 
declaimed, in the rage of diſappoint- 
ment, againſt his age or nation; nor is 
there one who has not fallen upon-times 
more unfavourable to learning than any 
former century,or who does nat waſh that 
he had been reſerved in the inſenſibility 
of non-exiſtence to ſome happier hour, 
when literary merit ſhall no longer be 
dleſpiſed, and the gifts and careſſes — 
kind ſhall recompenſe the toils of ſtudy, 
and add luſtre to the charms of wit, 
Many of theſe clamours are undoubt- 
edly to be conſidered only as the burits 
of pride never to be ſatisfied, as the prat- 
tle. of affectation municking diſtreſſes 
unfelt, or as the common - places of va- 
nity ſolicitous for ſplendour af ſentences, 
and acuteneſs of remark. Yet it can- 
not be denied. that, frequent diſcontent 
muſt proceed from frequent hardſhips; 
and though it is evident, that not more 
than one age or people can deſerve the 
cenſure. of being more · averſe from learn- 
ing than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge muſt have encountered im- 
petliments, and wit been mortified with 
contempt, or haraſſed with perſecution. 
It is not neceſſary, however, to join 
immediately in the outcry, or to con- 
demn mankind as pleaſed with igno- 
Trance, or always envious of ſuperior 
abilities. The miſerics of the learned 
have been related by themſelves, and 
ſnce they have not been found exempt 
from. that ality with which men 
look upon ther own actions and ſuffer- 
ings, we may conchude that they have 
not forgotten to deck their cauſe with 
the brightet ornaments, and ſtrongeſt 
colours. | The logician collected all his 
ſubtihies when they were to be employ- 
ed in his own defence; and the r of 
rhetorick exerted. againſt his ad 
all the arts by which hatred is embitter- 
ed, and indignation inflamed. | 
To believe no man in his own cauſe, 


ia the Randing and perpetual rule of di- 


tbubyejultice, Since therefare, in the 
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controverſy between the learned and their 
enemies, we have only the pleas of one 
party, of the party more able to delude 
our underſtandings, and engage our paſ- 
ſions, we mult determine our opinion 
facts unconteſted, and evidences on eac 
ſide allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whe- 
ther the ſtudents will find their cauſe pro · 
moted, or the compaſſion which they ex- 

much increaſed. Let their conduct 
impartially ſurveyed; let them be al- 
lowed no longer to direct attention at 
their pleaſure, by expatiating on their own 
deſerts; let neither the dignity of know- 
ledge over-awe the judgment, nor the 
graces of elegance ſeduce it. It will 
then, perbaps, be found, that they were 
not able to produce claims to kinder 
treatment, but provoked the calamities 
which they ſuffered, and ſeldom wanted 
friends but when they wanted virtue, 

That few men, celebrated for theo- 
retick wiſdom, live with conformity to 
their precepts, muſt be readily confeſſed; 
and we cannot wonder that the indigna- 
tion of mankind riſes with great vehe- 
mence againſt thoſe who neglect the 
duties which they to know with 
ſo ſtrong conviction the neceſlity of per · 
forming. Vet ſince no man has 
of acting equal to chat of thinking, I 
know not whether the ſpeculatiſt may 
not ſome times incur cenſures too ſevere, 
and by thoſe who form ideas of his life 
from their knowledge of his. books, be. 
conſidered as worſe than others, only be · 
cauſe he was expected to be better, 

He by whoſe writings the heart is 
reftified, the appetites connteracted, and 
the paſſions repreſſed, may be conſidered. 
as not — 2 to the great repub- 
lick of humanity, enen though his be- 
baviour ſhould not always exemplify his 
rules. His inſtructions may diffuſe their 
influence to regions in hich it will not 
be inquurd, whether-the author be al- 
bus an ater—good or bad; to times 
when all his faults and all his follies 
ſhall be loſt in forgetfulne(s, among 
things of no concern or im e to 
the world; and he may kindle in thon- 
ſands and ten thouſands that flame 
wich burat dimly in himſelf, through 
the fumes of Alon, or the damps of 
cowardice. 'I he vicious moraliſt may 
be conſidered às à faper, by which we 
are lighted through the labyrinth, of 
complicated paſſions he extends bisma-- 
diance further than his heat, and 4 1 
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all chat are within view, but burns only 
thoſe who make too near approaches. 

Yet fmce good or harm myſt be re- 
ceived ſor the moſt part from thoſe to 
whom we are familiarly known, he 
whoſe vices overpower his virtues, in the 
compaſs to which his vices can extend, 
has no reaſon to complain that he meets 
not with affection or veneration, when 
thoſe with whom he paſſes his life are more 
corrupted by his practice than enlight- 
ened by his ideas. Admiration begins 
where acquaintance ceaſes; and his fa- 
vourers are diſtant, but his enemies at 
hand. — 

Yet many have dared to boaſt of neg- 
lected merit, and to challenge their 
age for cruelty and folly, of whom it 
cannot be alleged that they have endea- 
voured to increaſe the wiſdom or virtue 
of their readers. They have been at 
once profligate in their hves, and licen- 
tious in their compoſitions; have not only 
forſaken the paths of virtue, but at- 
tempted to lure others after them. They 
have ſmoothed the rozQ of perdition, co- 
vere vvith flowers the thorns of guilt, 
and taught remptation ſweeter notes, 
ſofter bltandiſhments, and ſtronger al- 
wretnents. | 

Tt has been — — — ſettled pur 
poſe of ſome writers, ſe powers and 
act uiſitions place them high in the ran 
of literature, to ſet faſhion on the ſide 
of wickedneſs; to recommend debauch- 

and lewdneſd, by 'affociating- them 
wrth qualities moſt likely" to dazzle the 
diſcernment and attraft the affeftionsx 
and to ſhew innocence and goodneſs with 
ſuch attendant weakneſſes as neceſſarily 
them to conte myt and derrfion. 
naturally found inthnates among 
the corrupt, the thoughtleſsy and the 
intemperate7 paſſed their lives amidſt the 
levifies of ſportive idleneſs, or the warm 
—— of drunken friendſhip; and 
ec their hopes with” the promiſes of 
wretches, whom their precepts had taught 
to ſcoff at truth. But when fools had 
laughed awny their (prightlineſs, and the 
languors of exceſs could no be 
relieved; they ſaw tlieir protectors hourly 
away, and wondered and ſtormed 
to find themſelves abandoned. Whe- 
ther their companions perliſted in wick 
edneſs, or returned to virtue, were 
left equally without aſſiſtuncez for de- 
bauchery 18 ſelfiſh and- negligent, and 
from virtue — — 
pet regard. £16: $9157 oo 
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It is ſaid by Florus of Catiline, who 
died in the midit of ſlaughtered enemies, 
that hi death had been uiluftrious, had it 
been ſuffered for bis country. '' Of the 
wits who have languiſhed away. le un- 
the preſſures of poverty, or in the 
leſſneſs of ſuſpenſe, careſſed and re- 
jected, flattered und deſpiſed, 2s they 
wert of more or leſs" uſe to thoſe who 
ſtiled themſelves their patrons, it mighe 
be obſerved, that their miſerĩes would en- | 
force compaſſion, had they been brought ' 
upon them by honeſty and religion. | 
The wickedneſs of a looſe or profane 
author is more attrocious than that of | 
the giddy libertine, or drunken raviſherz 
not only becauſe it extends” it seffets 
wider, as à peſtitence that taints the air 
is more deſtructive than poiſon intuſed 
in a dranght, but becauſe it in commit · 
ted with cool de liberation. By the in- 
ſtantanevus violence ef deſire, à good 
man may ſometanes be ſurptiſed before 
reflection can come to his reſcue; hen 
the appetites have ſtrengthened their n- 
fluence by habit, they are not eaiily re- 
fiſtecl or ſuppreſſed; but for the 8 
villainy ot ſtudious lewdneſs, for the 
malignity of laboured impiety, what a- 
can be invented? What puniſh- 
ate to the crime of 
him who retires to ſolitudes for the re- 
finement of debauchery; ha tortures 
his fancy, and ranſaeks lus memory; 
only that he may leuve the workd lets 
virtnous-than he found it; that he may 
intereept the hopes of the riſing genera - 
tion; und ſnares for the foul with 
more dextenty? aer 
What were their motives; or what 
their excuſes, is below the dignity of 
reaſon to examine. If having extin« 
guiſhed' m-themicives the qiſtinction of 
right and wrong, they wereinſenfible oi 
the miſchief which they promoted, they 
deſerved to be hunted down by the ge- : 
neral compact, as no longer partakmg $ 
of ſbeiat nature; if influenced by the = 
corruption of patrons, or readers, they 5 
facrificed their own convictions to vanity £ 4 
or intereſt, they were to be abhorred =_- 
with more acrimony than he that mura 
ders for pay; 1ince they committed greats 
er crimes without greater temptations . 
f hum, te whom auch is gu mach 
Fhoſe whom God 
has favoured with ior faculties, and 
made eminent for quick neſs of intuition, 
aad accuracy of dittinctione: Will cer 
tainly W 


or 
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for defects and deviations which, in ſouls 
le enhghtened, may be guiltlels. But, 
furely, none can think without horror 
on that man's conditzon who has heen 
more wicked in proportion as he 

k » 
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more means of excelling in virtue, and 
uſed the light imparted from Heaven on- 
ly o — folly, and ſhed luſtre up- 
on crimes, n . 
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- DEATH ONLY THIS MYSTERIOUS TRUTH UNFOLDS, 
THE MIGHTY SOUL HOW SMALL A BODY HOLDS, 


PORAL ſenſation is known 
to depend ſo much upon noyelty, 
that cuſtom takes away from many things 
their power of giving pleaſure or pain. 
Thus a new dreis becomes eaſy by wear- 
ing it, and the palate is reconciled by 
to diſhes which at firſt diſguſted 
at. That by long habit af carrying a 
burden, we loſe, in great part, our fen- 
ſibility of it's werght, any man may be 
convinced by putting on tor an hour the 
armour of our anceſtors; for he will 
ſcarcely believe that men would have had 
much 1nclination to marches and battles, 
encumbered and oppreſſed, as he will 
find himſelf, with the ancient panoply. 
Vet the heroes that overrun regions, and 
formed towns in iron accoutrements, he 
knows not to have been bigger, and has 
no reaſon to imagine them ſtronger than 
the - preſent race of men; be therefore 
muſt conclude, that their peculiar po- 
ers were conferred only by iar ha- 
bits, and that their familiarity with the 
dreſs of war enabled them to move in it 
with cafe, vigour, and agility. 
Vet it ſeems to be the condition of our 
ent ſtate, that pain ſhould be more 
xed and permanent than pleaſure. Un- 
eaſineſs gives way by flow degrees, and 
is long before it quits it's pofſetian of 
the ſenſory y but all our gratifications are 
volatile, vagrant, and eaſily diſhpated. 
The fragrance of the jeſſamine bower is 
Joſt after the enjoyment of a few mo- 
ments, and che Indian wanders am 
his native ſpices without any ſenſe 
their exhalations. It is, indeed, not ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew by many inſtances what 
all mankind-confefs, by an inceſſant call 
for variety, and reſtleſs purſuit of en- 
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Something ſimilar, or analogous, may 
be ohſerved in effects produced imme- 
diately ow the — 3 nothing can 
ſtrongly ſtrike or affect us, but what is 
rare or ſudden, The moſt important 
events, when they become familiar, are 
no longer conſidered with wonder or ſo- 
licitude, and that which at firſt filled up 
our whole attention, and left no place for 
any other thaught, is ſoon thruſt aſide 
into ſome remote repoſitory of the mind, 
and lies among other lumber of the me- 
mary, — and neglected. I 
far the mind reſembles the body, but 
here the ſimilitudde is at an end. | 
Tbe manner in which, external force 
acts upon the is very little ſubject 
to the regulation of the will; no man can 
—— | wo — or —— his 

"Pr 010ng agency e ANY image 
traced upon the eye, ox any found infuſ- 
ed into the ear. But gur ideas are more 
ſubjeded to chuice We can call them 
before us, and command their ſtay; we 
can fueihtate and promote their gecur- 
rence, ve can either repreſs their iutru- 
ſion, or haſten their tetreat. It is there- 
fore the buſineſs of wifom and virtue, 
to ſeloct among numberleſs ab jecta fixiv- 
ing for our notice, ſuch as may enable 
us to exalt out rraſon, entend our views, 
and ſecure our happinaſa. {this 
choice is to be made with very little re- 
gard to rareneſs or enay; for no- 
thing is valuable merely becauſe it in 
either rare or common, but becauſe it is 
adapted to ſome uſeſul dle, Apdben- 
ables us to ſupply ſame deficiency oi our 
aa. 90 04 42444 fat 
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of Viſion. For, — 7 can ſo 
much difturb the „or lex 
the intelle&s of man, the di 
of his union with vifible nature; z 
ration from all = has 2 — 
ed or engaged him; à change not 
2 place, but the manner of his be- 

an entrance into a ſtate not 

h he knows not, but which per- 

haps he has not faculties to know; an 
immediate and perceptible communica- 
tion with the Su Being, and, what 
is above all diſtreſsful and alarming, 
the final ſentence, and unalterable allot- 
ment. , 

Yet we to whom the ſhortneſs of life 
has given f t occaſons of contern - 
plating mortality, can, without emotion, 
ſee generations of men paſs away, and 
are at leiſure to eſtabliſh modes of for- 
row, and adjuſt the ceremonial of death. 
We can look upon funeral pomp as 2 
common ſpectacle in which we have no 
concern, and turn away from it to trifles 
and amuſements, without dejection of 
look, or inquietude of heart. 

Ir "is; indeed, 9 —— from the con · 
ſiturion bf the war d, that there mutt be 
a time for other thoughts; and a 
tual meditation upon the laſt hour, how 
ever it a become the ſolitude of a 
monaſtery; is inconddſtent with ma — 
ties of common life. 'But ſurely 
membrance of death ought to — 
nato in our minds; as an habitual and 


from our own condition, as not to be 
recalted and fixed by ſight of an event, 
which maſt fon, we know not how ſoon, 

likewife- to ourfetves, and of 


— — ogy, 6b whe 
— Many thereforg ſeew-to 
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— — — 
cnuſe Thy we mit tes 
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they aſſect us more nearly than as ſharers 
in the common intereſt of munt ind that 
defire which every man feels of Hein 
remembered and lamented, is often 
tified when we remark Kow Hertie con- 
tern is cauſed by the etvrnal departure 
even of thoſe who have paſſed their lives 
with publick honours, and been diſtia- 
76 5 by extraordinary performances. 
t is not poſſible to be regarded with 
tenderneſs, except by a few. That me- 
im which gives greatneſs and renuwn, 
diffuſes it's influence to a wide 3, 
but acts weakly on every ſingle breaſt; 
it is placed at a diſtance from common 
ſpectators, and ſhines like one of the re- 
mote ſtars, of which the light reaches 
us, but not the _ wit, the he- 
ro, the philoſopher, their tem 
or — have hindered — 
timate relations, die, without any other 
effekt tam that of ad . wick 


to the corfverfarion of 
irprefs none with any 24 conviction 
of dhe fragility of _ nature, becauſe 
none had any — 2 hr intereſt in their 
livesy of ws to em By a tek 
of benefits ard endea ente. 

Thus it often happens, hatthoſe whe 
in e Ives word ppl and me- 
ed, are lard at laſt n the ground without 
the common honowy of n Rane; decvuſe 


Nom ſo far regulates he ſefti- 
rents, at leaſt of corrmow minds, that 
I believe. men may be generally obſery- 
ed to grow leſs tender as they advance 
in age. He who, when: life wis new, 
mehed at the loſs of every cornmpamen, 
can look in genen wirtiout condemn upon 
the grave into which We taft friend was 
thrown, and ite which Hime is read 
w fill; not that he is mote Willing 
dle, chain formerly, but that be iy more 
familie to the death of othe- , mdthere- 
nc 
how week nearer he upproachey 
ene. — — oe 
tyragtty of acrident, ancł tb 
maſon o he feſt. Everxfuns _ 
8 

on that finte met whit n ſhows 
at wr roſt ſorter: enter; d 
— — 
as the event of it arm 
leſs diſtance. 
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poſt at a ſiege; but to omit it in old age, 
is to ſleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of 
the moſt ſtriking paſſages in the viſions 
of Quevedo, which ſtigmatiſes thoſe as 
fools who complain that they failed of 
happineſs by ſudden death. How,” 
ſays he, © can death be ſudden to a be- 
© ing who always knew that he muſt 
die, and that the time of his death was 
© uncertain?” 

Since buſineſs and gaiety are always 
drawing our attention away from a fu- 


ture ſtate, ſome admonition is frequent» 
ly neceſſary to. recall it to our minds; 
and what can more properly renew the 
impreſſion than the examples of morta- 
lity which every day ſupplies? The great 
incentive to virtue is the reflection that 
we muſt die; it will therefore be uſeful 
to accuſtom ourſelves, whenever we ſee 
a funeral, to conſider how ſoon we may 
be 2 to ee, g. of thoſe whoſe 
probation is paſt, and whoſe happineſs 
or miſery ſhall endure for ever. m— 
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YOU WONDER 1'VE 80 LITTLE WIT, 
FRIEND JOHN, $0 OFTEN TO BE BIT! 
NONE BETTER GUARD AGAINST A CHEAT 


THAN HE WHO 18 A KNAVE COMPLETE. 


USPIC ION, however neceſſary it 
may be to our fafe paſſage throvgh 
ways beſet on all ſides by fraud and 
ice, has been always con , when 
it 2 the common meaſures, 2 
token of depravity and corruption; 
a Greek writer — bar laid down 
as a ſtanding maxim, that be who be- 
lieves not another on bis cath, knows 
himſelf to be perjured. | 
We can form our opinions. of that 
which we know not, only by placing it 
in compariſon with ſomething that we 
know: whoever, therefore, is over-run 
with ſuſpicion, and detects artifice and 
m in every propoſal, muſt either 
have learned by experience or obſerva- 
tion the wickedneſs of mankind, and 
been taught to avoid fraud by having 
often fuftered or ſeen treachery ; or be 
mult derive his judgment from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own diſpoſition, and 
unpute to others the fame inclinations 
which he feels predominant in himſelf. 
To learn caution by turning our eyes 
n E ing 2 on. by 
which ence is ſurpriſed, timidity 
—— 9 amuſed, re- 
quires either great latitude of converſe 
and long acquaintance with buſineſs, or 
uncommon. activity of . vigilance, and 
acuteneſs of penetration. When there- 
fore à young man, not diſtinguiſhed by 
vigour of intelle&t; comes into th world 
- 4 d 
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full of ſcruples and diffidence; makes 2 
in with many proviſional limita- 
tions; heſitates in his anſwer to a com- 
mon' queſtion, leſt more ſhould be in- 
tended than he can immediately diſcover; 
has a long reach in detecting the pro- 
jects of his acquaintance z conſiders every 
careſs as an act of hypocriſy, and feels 
neither gratitude nor affection from the 
tenderneſs of his friends, becauſe he be- 
lieves no one to have any real tenderneſs 
but for himſelf; Whatever expectations 
this early ſagacity may raiſe of bis. fu- 
ture eminence or riches, I can ſeldom 
forbear to conſider him as a wretch in- 
capable of generoſity or benevolence, as 
a villain early completed beyond the need 
of common opportunities and gradual 
temptations. 
Upon men of this claſs, inſtruction 
and admonition are generally thrown 
away, becauſe . conſider artifice and 


deceit as of underſtanding; they 
are e ſame time 72 two 


great ſeducers of the world, vanity and 
intereſt ; and not only look. upon thoſe 
who act with ope and confidence, 
as condemned by their principles to ob- 
ſcurity and want, but as contemptible 


for narrowneſs of comprehenſion, - 


neſs of views, and lowneſs of contriv- 
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ations, and of art in private affairs; 
they have been confidered as the effects 
of great Te and as unattainable 
by men of the common level: yet I have 
not found many performances, either of 
art or policy, that required ſuch ſtupen- 
dous efforts of intelſect, or might not 
have been effected by falſehood and im- 
pudence, without the aſſiſtance of any 
other powers. To profeſs what he does 
not mean, to promiſe what he cannot 
perform, to flatter ambition with pro- 
ſpects of promotion, and miſery with 
hopes of relief; to ſooth pride with ap- 
pearances of ſubmiſſion, and appeaſe en- 
mity by blandiſhments and bribes ; can 
ſurely imply nothing more or greater than 
a mind devoted wholly to it's own pur- 

ſes, à face that cannot bluſh, and a 

cart that cannot feel. 

Theſe practices are ſo mean and baſe, 
that he who finds in himſelf no ten- 
dency to-uſe them, cannot eaſily believe 
that they are conſidered by others with 
leſs deteitation ; he therefore ſuffers him- 
{elf to ſlumber in falſe ſecurity, and be- 
comes a prey to thoſe who applaud their 
own ſubtilty, becauſe the . how 
to. ſteal upon his ſleep, and exult in the 
ſucceſs which they could never have ob- 
tained, had they not attempted a man 
better than themſelves, who was hin- 
dered from obviating their ſtratagems, 
not by folly, but by innocence, 

Suſpicion is, indeed, a temper fo un- 
eaſy and reſtleſs, that it is very juſtl 
appointed the concomitant of guilt. It 
is ſaid, that no torture is equal to the 


inhibition of ſleep long continued; a 


pain to which the ſtate of that man bears 
a very exact analogy who dares never 

ive reſt to his vi lice and circum- 
Peftion, but conſiders himſelf as ſur- 
rounded by ſecret foes, and fears to in- 
truſt his cildeen, or his friend, with 
the ſecret that throbs in his breaft, and 


the anxieties that break into his face. 
To avoid, at this expence, thoſe evils to 


which eahnels and Wages might have 
expoſed, him, is ſurely to buy ſafety at 
too dear a rate, and, in the language of 
the Roman ſatiriſt, to ſave life by loſing 
all for which a wiſe man would live. 
When in the diet of the German em- 


pite, as Camerarius relates, the princes ' 


were once diſplaying their felicity, and 
each boaſting the a 

domigions, one who poſſeſſed a country 
not remarkable for ho eur of it's 


cities, ot the fertility of it's foil; roſe 


* of his own. 


to ſpeak, and the reſt liſtened between 
ity and contempt, till he declared, in' 
nour of his territories, that he could 
travel through them without a guard, 
and, if he was weary, ſleep in fafety' 
upon the lap of the firſt man whom he 
ſhould meet; a commendation which 
would have been il! exchanged for the 
boaſt of palaces, paſtures, or ſtreams. 
Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to vir-" 
tne than to happineſs : he that is al- 
e is naturally ſuſpicious, and 
he that becomes ſuſpicious will quickly 
be corrupt. It is too common for us to 
learn the frauds by which ourſelves have 
ſuffered; men who are once perſuaded 
that deceit will be employed againſt them, 
ſometimes think the ſame” arts juſtified 
by the neceſſity of defence. Even they 
whoſe virtue is too well eſtabliſhed to 
give way to example, or be ſhaken by 
ophiſtry, mult yet feel their love of man- 
kind diminiſhed with their efteem, and 
row leſs dg! for the happineſs of 
thoſe by whom they imagine their own 
ha N * N : 
us we 0 „ upon which 
ſuſpicion has been 8 7 — by 
long intercourſe with the world, inflexj- 


ble and ſevere, not eafily ſoftened by 


ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, or ſub- 
dued by ſupplication, Frequentexperi-" 
ence of counterfeited miſeries, and diſ- 
ſembled virtue, in time overcomes that 
diſpoſition to tenderneſs and ſympathy, 
which is. ſo . * our youn 
ears; and they that ha to petition 
the old for Safi Ae, are! 
doomed to languiſh without regard, and 
ſuffer for the crimes of men who have 


er been found undeſerving or un- 
e 


Hiſtorians are certainly chargeable 
with the depravation of mankind, when 


they relate without cenfure thoſe ſtrata- 


gems of war by which the virtues of an 


enemy are engaged to his deſtruction. 


A. ſhip comes before a port, weather-" 
beaten and ſhattered, and the crew im- 
lore. the  Uberty of repairing their 
EN ſupplying themſelyes Wich ne- 
ceſſuries, or 2 their dead. The 
humanity of the inhabitants inclines 
them to conſent; the ſtrangers enter. the 
town with weapons concealed, fall ſud- 


denly upon their benefactors, deſtroy _ 
thoſe this | 


make refiſtance, and become 


maſters of the place; 7 mn 4-155 
eir ſucceſs is" 


rich with phander, and 
| Z 2 But 


© TT 
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But ſurely war has it's laws, and 

- ought ta be conducted with ſorae 
to the univerſal intereſt of man. ofe 
may juſtly be purſued as enemies to the 
- Ommunity of nature, who ſuffer hoſ- 
tility to vicate the unalterable laws 
of fight, and purſue their private ad- 
- vantage by means which, if once 
eſtabliſhed, muſt . cut 


"ance from angther, and the world 


malevolence. 
qught to be reſtored; and thoſe who have 


- 
- 


conquered by ſuch treachery may be juſt- 


ly denied the protection of their native 
country. 

vm — 2 fraud is guilty 
not 0 particular injury to him 
whom he deceives, but of « Fe —— 
tion of that confidence which conſtitutes 
not only the eaſe but the exiftence of ſo- 
ciety. He that ſuffers by impoſture has 
too often his virtue more impaired than 
his fortune. But as it is not 
to invite robbery by ſupineneſs, ſo it is 
our duty not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs by 
ſuſpicion. It is better to ſuffer wrong 
than to do it; and happier to be ſome- 
times cheated than not to truſt. 
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VIDES UT ALTA 5STET NVL CANDIDUM 
CORACTE, NEC JAM $SUSTINEANT ONUS 


Hos. 


reed von MOUNTAIN'S ROARY HEIGHT, 
MADE RIGRER WITH NEW MOUNTS OF SNOW; 
AGAIN $EN0LD THE WINTER'S WEIGHT 
"OPPRBSS THE LAB'KING WOODS BELOW, 


Val! 6 | : 
IS Providence has made the human 
' © foul an- ative being, always im- 


0 hi cc with unwearjed 
prog] im, the world 
| eminently adapt 
tin of che nnd; if is formed to raiſe 
© expectations by conſtant viciſſitudes, and 
to obviate ſatiety by perpetual change. 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we find 
" ſomething to revive our curioſity, and 
engage our attention. In the of 


open. ne: 
ſhadgs lengthen, and thelight decline, 
the {ky is 


e and ſplendour. The earth 
vVhries it's appearance as we move u 
eit z db v 
ih their + harveſts; the hill flatters 
with an extenſive view, and the valley 
invites with: ſhelter, fragrance, and 
--( Afi parts fave. upland among. the 
vt f num among 
i fekicities of the golden s exemp- 
tian from the change of „ and a 


Le but Lam nat cer- 
din that in this ſtate of imaginary hap» 


Devot x. 


N they have made ſuſhcient provi- 
on for that inſatiable demand of new 
gratifications, which ſeems particularly 
to charaRerize the nature of man, Our 
ſenſe of delight is in a great meaſure 
comparative, and ariſes at once from the 
ſenſations which we feel, and thoſe which 
we remember: thus caſe after torment 
is pleaſure for a time, and we are v 
agreeably recreated, when the Dory s 
led with the weather, is gradually 
recovering it's natural 4 dut the 
joy ceaſes when we have forgot the cold, 
we muſt fall below eaſe again, if we de- 
fire to riſe above it, and purchaſe, new 
felicity by voluntary pain. It is there- 
fore not unlikely that, however the fancy 
may be amuſed with the deſcription of 
regions in which no wind is heard but 
the gentle zephyr, and no ſcenes are diſ- 
played but vallies with un- 
ading flowers, and woods waving their 
— deed wa we ſoon grow 
weary of -uniformity, find our thoug 

iſh for want + other ſubjecta, 5 
on Heaven for our wonted round of ſea- 
ſons, and think qurſclyes liberally re- 
2 for the inconveniencies of 
ummer and winter, by new . 
of the — mil | 
termediate var) , 


of the in- 
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Every ſeafon has it's particular pow- 
er of ſtriking the wind. The — 
neſs and ity of the wintry wor 
always fills the beholder with penſive 
and profound attoniſhment; as the va- 


riety of the ſcenes leſſened, it's gran- 


deur is increaſed; and the mind is ſwel- 
led at once by the mingled ideas. of the 
preſent and the paſt, of the beauties 
vyhich have vaniſhed from the eyes, and 


the waſte and deſolation that are now be- 


fore them. 
It is obſerved by Milton, that he who 


- neglefts to viſit the country in ſpring, 


and rejeQs the pleaſnres that are then in 
their firſt bloom and fragrance, is guilty 
of ſullenneſs againſt nature. If we al- 
lot different duties to different ſeaſons, 
he may be charged with equal diſobedi- 
ence to the voice of nature who looks 
on the bleak hills and leafleſs woods, 
without ſeriouſneſs and awe. Spring 1s 
the feaſon of gaiety, and winter of ter- 
ror; in ſpring the heart of tranquillity 
dances to the melody of the groves, and 
the eye of benevolence ſparkles at the 
ſight of happineſs and plenty: in the 
winter, compaſſion melts at univerſal 
calamity, and the tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts 
at the wailings of hunger, and the cries 
of the creation in diſtreſs. 

Few minds have much inclination to 
indulge heavineſs and ſorrow; nor do I 
recommend them beyond the ne- 
ceflary to maintain in it's full vigour 
that batitual ſympathy and tenderneſs 
which, in a world of L much miſery, 


is neceſſary to the ready diſcharge of our 


moſt important duties. The winter 
therefore is generally celebrated as the 

ſeafon for domeſtick merrimevt 
and gaiety. We are ſeldom invited by 
rhe votanes of pleaſure to look abroad 
for any other purpoſe, than that we may 
ſhrink back with more ſatisfaftion to 
our coverts, and when we have heard 
the howl' of the tempeſt, and felt the 


other with more upon a cloſe 


gripe of the froſt, con late each 
Sie 5 gratu 


mom, an eaſy chair, a large fire, and a 
ſmoking dinner. 
Winter brings 


_ Jollity and converſation, Differences, 


{ 


know, are never ſo effectually laid 


1 as by ſome common. calamity: 
an enemy unites all to whom he threat- 


The rigour of winter 


* the ſame fre- id 
1 —— 
T "$4 


nations, or difference of 
moved in various directions through the 


other parts of he youre and when they 


have met, and find it their mutual in- 
tereſt to remain together, they endear 
each other by mutual complia nces, anil 
often wiſh for the continuance of the 
ſocial ſeaſon, with all it's bleakneſs and 
all it's ſeverities. 


To the men of ſtudy and — " 
tion the winter mapa the chief time 
of labour. Gloom and ſilence produce 


of ideas; and the privation of external 
pleaſure naturally cauſes an effort to find 
entertainment within. This is the time 
in which thoſe whom literature enables 
to find amuſements for themſelves, have 
more than common convictions of their 
own happineſs. When they are can - 
demned by the elements to retirement, 
and debarred from moſt of the diverſions 
which are called in to aſſiſt the flight of 
time, they can find new ſubjefts of en- 
quiry, — preſerve themſelves from that 
wearineſs which hangs always flagging 
upon the vacant mind. 
by, cannot _ * —— to 
poets and philoſo z it is 
that the greater part of mankind ſhou 
be employed in the minute ' buſineſs of 
— life; ra indeed, not if we 
conſider it's influence our happi- 
neſs, but if we ref The abilities re- 
iſite to conduct it. Theſe muſt neeeſ- 
ily be more dependent on accident for 
the means of ſpending agreeably” thoſe 
hours which their occupations leave un- 
engaged, or nature obliges them to al- 
low to relaxation, Yet even on theſe 
I would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of 
the value of time, as may incline 
to find out for their careleſs hourgamulſe- 
ments of more uſe and dignity than the 
common games, which not only weary 
the mind 2 R it, — 
{trengthen the "paſſions © 
avarice, and often lead to fraud ank w 
fufion, to corruption and to rum. I 
is unworthy of a reaſonable being 
ſpend F us, 
without tendency, either dire& or 
oblique, to the end of our exiſtence.” 
And though every moment cannot” be 


laid out on the formal and regular im- * 


1 of mind, and concentration 


* 


— ̃ ͤ . - 
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out wility of qualiſying us more or 
leſs for the better employment of thoſe 
hich are to come. 

It is ſearcely poſſible to paſs. an hour 
in honeſt converſation, without being 
able when we riſe from it, to pleaſe our- 
ſelves with having given or received ſome 
advantages; but a man may ſhuffle cards, 
or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, 
without tracing any ne idea in his mind, 
or being able to recollect the day by any 

7 | 


4 - 


<7 
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A” ONG queſtions which bave been 


iſcuſſed without any, approach to 
deciſion, may be numbered the preceden- 
cy, or ſuperior excellence of one virtue to 
another, which-has long furniſhed a ſub- 
ject of diſpute to men whoſe leiſure ſent 
them out into the intellectual world in 
ſearch of employment, and who have, 
haps, been ſometimes withheld from 
* practice of their favourite duty, by 
zeal for it's advancement, and diligence 
in it's celebration. | 
Ihe intricacy of this diſpute may be 
as a proof of that tenderneſs for 
mankind which Providence has, I think, 
unzverſally difplayed, by making at- 
tainments eaſy in proportion as they ave 
neceſſary. Fhat all the duties of mo- 
rality. ought to be practiſed, is without 
difhculty diſcoverable, becauſe igno- 
rance or uncertainty would unmediatel 
inyolve the world in confuſion and aid. 
treſs; but which duty ought to be moſt 
ed, we. may continue to debate, 
without inconvenience, ſo all be dili- 
gently performed as there is opportu- 
nity or need for upon practice, not up- 
on Opinion, depends happineſs of 
mankind; and controverſies, merely ſpe- 
ulative, are of ſmall importance in 
mſelves, however they may have 


ſometimes heated a diſputant, or pro- 


voked a faction. | 
Of the divine author of our religion 
it is impaſſible to peruſe the evangelical 
biftories, without obſerving how little 
he. favoured the vanity of inquiſitiveneſs; 
ho much more rarely he condeſcended 


toſatis ty curioſuy, chan to relieve diſ- 
- trelgz and how much he deſired that his 


. 
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other token than his gain or loſs, and a 
confuſed remembrance of agitated pal 
ſions, and clamorous altercations. 
However, as experience is of more 
weight than precept, any of my readers, 
who are contriving how to ſpend the 
dreary months before them, may con- 
ſider which of their paſt amuſements fills 
them now with the greateſt ſatisfaRion, 
and refolve to repeat thoſe gratifications 
of which the pleaſure is moſt durable. 
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followers ſhould rather excel in good- 
neſs than in knowledge. His precepts 
tend immediately to the reQification of 
the moral principles, and the direction 
of daily conduct, without oſtentation, 
without art, at once irrefragable and 
plain, ſuch as well-meanin 1 
may readily conceive, TT of whic 

we cannot miſtake the meaning, but 
when we are afraid to find it. 

The meaſure of juſtice preſcribed to 
us, in our. tranſactions with others, is 
remarkably clear and comprehenſrve: 
Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 
do unto you, even fo do unto them. A 
law by which every claim of right may 
be immediately adjuſted, as far as the 
private conſcience requires to be inform- 
ed; a law of which every man may find 
the expoſition in his own breaft, and 
which may always be obſerved without 
any other qualifications than honeſty of 
intention and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, ſome ſons of 
ſophiſtry have been ſubtle enough to 
throw miſts, which have darkened their 
on eyes. To perplex this univerſal 
principle, they have enquired whether a 
man, conſcious to bümttlf of unreaſon- 
able wiſhes, be bound to gratify them 
in another, But furely there needed no 
long deliberation to conclude, that the 
defires, which are to be conſidered by us 
as the meaſure of right, muſt be ſuch as 
we approve, and that we onght to pay 
no regard to thoſe expectations in others 
which we . condemn in ourſelves, and 
which, however they may intrude upon 


% 


our imagination, we know it our duty 


to reſiſt and ſuppreſs. 
One 


_— 
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One of the moſt celebrated caſes which 
have been produced as requiring ſome 
(&;ll in che direttion of conſcience to a- 
dapt them to this great rule, is that of 
a criminal aſking mercy of his. judge, 
who cannot but know, that it he was 
in the ſtate of the ſupplicant, he ſhould 
defire that pardon which he now denies. 
The difficulty of this ſophiſm will va- 
niſh, if e remember that the parties 
are, in reality, on one ſide the criminal, 
and on the other the community, of 
which the magiſtrate is only the mini- 
ſter, and by which he is intruſted with 
the publick fafety. "The magiſtrate; 
therefore, in pardoning a man unwor- 
thy of pardon, betrays the truſt with 
which he is inveſted, gives away what 
is not his own, and, apparently, does 
to others what he would not that others 
ſhould do to him. Even the com- 
munity, whoſe right is ſtil} ter to 
arbitrary grants of mercy, 1s bound by 
thoſe laws which regard the great re- 
publick of mankind, and cannot juſ- 
tify ſuch forbearance as may promote 
wickedneſs, and leſſen the general con- 
fidence and ſecurity in which all have an 
equal intereſt, and which all are there- 
fore hound to maintain. For this rea- 
ſon the tate has nota right to erect a ge- 
neral ſanctuary for fugitives, or give 

rotection to ſuch as have forfeited their 
Lone by crimes againſt the laws of com- 
mon morality, equally acknowledged by 
all nations, becauſe no pope can,without 
in fraction of the univerſal league of ſo- 
cial beings, incite, by proſpects of im- 
punity and ſafety, thoſe practices in 
another dominion which they would 
themſelves puniſh in their own. 

One occaſion of uncertaintyand heſi- 
tation, in thoſe by whom this great rule 
has been commented and dilated, is the 
confuſion of what the exafter caſuiſts 
are careful to diſtinguiſh; debts of jufftce 
and debts of charity. The immediate 
and primary intention of this precept is, 
to eſtabliſh a rule of juſtice; and I know 
not whether invention, or ſophiſtry, can 
ſtart à ſingle difficulty to retard it's ap- 
plication, when it is thus expreſſed and 
explained —Let every man allow the 
claim of right in another, which he ſSould 
think himſelf entitled to make in the like 
circumſtancet. . 

Thediſcharge of the debts of charity,or 
duties which we ewe to others, not mere- 
ly as requized-by juſtice, but us d ctated 


E 
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by benevolence, admits in it's on na- 
ture greater complication of circumſtan - 
ces, and greater latitudeof chaice. Juſtice 


is indiſpenſably and univerſally necellary, 
and what is neceſſary mutt always be li 
— — uniform, and diſtinct. But be- 
ne ficence, though in general equally - 
joined by our —— and equally — 
ful to the 72 the Divine fa- 
vour, is yet, for the mo with regard 
to it's ſingle acta, 7 —— 
We may, certainly, without injury to 
our fellow-beings, allow in the diſtri- 
bution of kindneſs ſomething to our aſ- 
fections, and change the meaſure of our 
liberality according to our opinions and 
proſpects, our hopes and fears. This 
rule, therefore, is not equally determi- 
nate and abſolute with reſpect to offices 
of kindneſs and acts of liberality, bę- 
cauſe hberality and kindneſs, aug 
determined, would loſe their nature;Ffor- 
how could we be called tender; or cha- 
ritable, for giving that Which we art 
poſitively forbidden to withhold? = 7 
Yet even in adjuſting 'the extent of 
our beneficence; no other meaſure can be 
taken than this precept affords us, for 
we can only know what others ſuffer" or 
want, by confidering how we ſhould be 


affected in the Game Rare; nor can we 


proportiou our affiſtance hy any other 
rule than that of doing what we ſhould 
then expect from others. It indeed ge- 
nerally happens that the giver and re. 
ceiver differ in their 


tereſt inclines one to large expectations, 
and the other to { 


rightly of the kindneſs of his 


or think they have done enough till his 
deliverance is completed; not therefore” 
what we might wiſh, but hat we could 


demand from others, we art obliged to 
— ſince, — we can ecaſtly ko 
much we might claim it is i rr 


ſible to determine what we ſhould Rope.” / 
But in all enquiries” — the 


» 


practice of voluntary aud 


virtues, it is ſafeſt for minds not op- * 


preſſed with ſuperſtitious fears to deter. 
mine againſt their owr inelinations, und 


ſecure themſelves from — 2 
Aly ne- 


ceſſary. For of this every man may be 
if he were to exchange | 
4 m4 » + +  eondinens, 


certain, 


- 


- 


—— os - ; 


inions of genero- 
ſity; the ſame partiality to his o in- 


we diſtributions. 
Perhaps the infirmity of human nature 
will fcarcely ſuffer a man groaning un- 


der the preſſure of diftreſs;" to e 
8, 
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eonditions with his dependent, he ſhould 
expect more than, with the utmoſt ex- 
ertiom of his ardour, he now will pre- 
vail upon himſelf to perform; and when 


reaſon has no ſettled rule, and our paſ- 
— — ſtriving to 2 us, it is 
we Of a man to err on 
S Th 
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TO THE KAMBLER. 
81, 
T will * 2 

will by apy for preface 
— have afrael you, that I have 
long been known as the moſt laborious 
and zealous virtuoſo that the preſent age 
has had the honour of producing, and 
that inconveniencies have been brought 
upon me by an unextinguiſhable ardour 
of curioſity» and an unſhaken perſeve- 
rance in the acquiſition of the produc- 
tions of art and nature. 

Itwas obſerved, from my entrance into 
the world, that I had ſomething uncom- 
won in my diſpoſition, and that there 
appeared in me very early tokens of fu- 
perior genius. I was always an — 
ta triſſes; the playthings which m . 
ther beſtowed upon me I imm ately 
broke, that I might diſcover the method 
of their ſtrufture, and the cauſes of their 


motions: of all the toys with which chil- 


dren are delighted, I valued only my co- 
ral; and, as ſoon as I could ſpeak, aſked, 
like Piereſc, innumerable queſtions which 
the maids about me could not reſolve. 

I grew older I was more thoughtful 
and ſerious; and inſtead of amuſing my - 
ſelf with puerile diverſions, madecollec- 
tions of natural rarities, and neverwalk - 

ed into the fields without bringing home 
ſtemes of remarkable forms, or infects 
of ſome uncommon ſpecies. I never 
entered an old houſe, which I did 
mat take away the painted glaſs, and 
oftew lamented that F was not one of 


= thus car] 

knowledge, I paid my youth 

with very little difturbance from paſſons 

and appetites; anc having no pltaſure in 

the of and giris, who 

talked of plays, politicks, faſhions, or 
with in- 


ſtones, moſſes, and ſhalls, than are to be 
2 celebrated collections, at 


and their levities, 

When I was two and twenty years 
2 I became, by the death of my fa- 

ther, poſſe fled of a ſmall! eftate in 

with a very large fum of money in the 
publick funds; and muſt confeſs that 1 
did not much lament him, eb 
man of mean parts, bent rather u 
growing rich than wiſe.” He once fret - 
ted at the expence of only ten ſhillin 
which he ha to overhear me offer. 
ing for the of a hornet, though it 
was a cold moi g ſummer, in which v 
few mew, had mew Tay He often 
recomme to me the ſtudy of phy- 
fick; In which,” ſaid he, you 2 
« at once 22 y your curiofity after na- 
© tural hi and increaſe your for- 
© tune by beg eſiting mankind." I heard 
him, Mr. Rambler, with pity; and as 
there was no profpeR of elevating a 

grovel, ſuffered him 
ee? himſelf 5 hoping that F 55 
ome time follow his 4". Sy For you 
know that there are men 8 


iſpu 
Being now left o my own 1. 
= I 275 — the 
bounds of my curioſity, and contented 
myſelf no longer with ſuch ratities 20 
el only — ger and indu 
when once found, might be had for 


; Lnow turned m thou 


— 

of: i e Side" Wy 1 
ed with viſitants, fome to or my 

muſcom, and others to increaſe it's 


treaſures, by ſellin me whatever hey 
_— "From over counts | 
a contempt for that nar- 


wy 
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rowneſs of conception, which contents 
itſelf with cultivating ſome fingle corner 
of the field of ſcience; I took the whole 
region into my ow and wiſhed it of 
ter extent. But no man's 

* to his will. I was Bel 
to proceed by ſlow degrees, and to pur- 
chaſe what chance or kindneſs happened 
to preſent. I did not however proceed 
without ſome delign, or imitate the in- 
diſcretion of thoſe who begin a thou- 
ſand collections, and finiſh none. Hav- 
ing been always a lover of geography, I 
determined to colle& the maps drawn in 
the rude and barbarous times, before any 
regular furveys, or juſt obſervations; 
and have, at a great expence, brought 
together a yolume, in which, perhaps, 
not a ſingle country is laid down accord- 
ing to it's true fituation, and hy which, 
he that deſires to know the errors of the 
ancient geographers may be amply in- 
formed. i 7 


But my ruling paſſion is patriotiſm: 
my chief care has been to procure the 
products of our own country; and as 
Alfred received the tribute of the Welch 
in wolves heads, I allowed my tenants 
to l their rents in butter flies, till I 
had exhauſted the papilionaceous tribe. 
I then directed them to the purſuit of 
ather animals; and obtained, by this 
eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and in- 
ſe&s which land, air, or water, can ſup- 
ply. I have three ſpecies of earthworms 
not known to the naturaliſts, have diſ- 
covered a new ephemera, and can ſhew 
four waſps that were taken torpid in 
their winter quarters. I have, from m 


own ground, the longeſt blade of gras 


upon.record; and once accepted, as a 
half year's rent for a field of wheat, an 
ear containing more grains than had 
been ſeen before upon a ſingle ſtem, 


One of my tenants ſo much neglected 


his on intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a 
whole, ſummer, with only two horſe- 
flies, mT. thoſe 4 little more e the 
common ſize; and I was upon the brink 
of un fo arrears, when his good 
ortune , 


WA white mole in lus way, 


for which he was not only forgiven but 


n 1 | 
he however, were acquiſi- 
gone, and made at ſinall 4-06-69 nor 
Goat L have, yentured to rank myſel 
Taps i vartugh without better clalnis. 

have ſuffered nothing worthy the re · 
of a 515 man to 1 my notice: 
bave ranlacked the old and the new 
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world; and been equally attentive to 
ages and the preſent. For the illuſtra- 
tion of ancient hiſtory, I can ſhew a 
marble, of which the inſcription, though 
it is not now legible, appears, from ſome 
broken remains of the letters, to have 
been Tuſcan, and therefote probably 
engraved before the foundationof Rome. 
I have two pieces of porphyry found 
among the ruins of Epheſus, and three 
letters broken off by a Icrned traveller 
from the monuments” of Perſepolis; a 
piece of ſtone which paved the Areopa- 
gus of Athens; _ a plate, withoug 
gures or characters, which was fou 

at Corinth, and which I therefore believe 
to be that metal which was once valued 
before gold. I have ſand gathered out 
of the Granicus; a fragment of Fra- 
jan's bridge over the Danube; ſome of 
the mortar which cemented the water= 
courſe of Tarquin; a horſeſhoe broken 
on the Flaminian way; and a turf with 
five daiſies dug from the field of Phar- 
ſalia. F 

I do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of un- 
ſucceſsful collectors, by too pompous a 
diſplay of my ſcientifick wealth; but 
cannot forbear to obſerve, that there are 
few regions of the globe which are not 
honoured with ſome memorial in my ca- 
binets. The Perſian monarchs are ſaid 
to have boaſted the greatneſs of their 
empire, by being ſerved at their tables 
with drink from the Ganges and the Da- 
nube: I can ſhew one vial, of which the 
water was formerly an icicle on the 
crags of Caucaſus, and another that con- 
tains what once was ſnow on the tap of 
Atlas; in a third is flew bruſhed from a 
banana in the gardens of Iſpahan; and, 
in another, brine that has rolled in the 
Pacifick ocean. I flatter myſelf that L 
am writing to 3 man who wall rejoice at 
the honour which my labours haye pro- 
cured to my country; and therefore I 
ſhall tell you oat Bron can, by m 
care, 'of 2 nail that has caaw 
upon the wall of China; a hummipg- 
bird which an American princels. wo 
in her ear; the tooth of an elephant wh 
carried the Queen of Siam; the Ku of 
an ape that was kept in a of the 
Great Mogul; 4 ribbon. that, adorned 
one of the maids of a. Turkiſh ſultana; 
and a ſcytnitar. once, wielded by a lolier 
of Abas the Great. 

In collectingan 


. ” pe IF +4? 
tiquities of every cui 
try, I have been careful to chuſe 155 


ihtrinkck worth, and reaF ulefülnels, 
. Aa without 


— 
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of Lewis, and a thim 
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without d to py or opinions. I 
have therefore a lock of Cromwell's hair 
in a box turned. from a piece of the 
royal oak; and keep, in the ſame drawers, 
fand ſcraped from the coffin of King 
Richard, and a commiſhon ſigned by 
Henry the Seventh. I have equal vene- 
ration for the ruff of Elizabeth, and the 
ſhoe of Mary of Scotland; and ſhould 


loſe, with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of 


Raleigh, and @#fſtirrup of King James. 
F have paid the ſame price for a glove 

le of Queen Ma- 
ry; for a fur cap of the Czar, and a boot 
of Charles of Sweden, 

You will eaſily imagine that theſe ac- 
cumulations were not made without 
ſome diminution of my fortune; for I 
was ſo well known to ſpare no coſt, that 
at every ſale ſome bid againſt me for 
hire, ſome for ſport, and ſome for ma- 
lice; and if I aſked the price of any thing, 
it was ſufficient to double the demand, 
For curioſity, trafficking thus with ava- 


ce 


ALL USELESS SCIENCE 1S AN EMPTY BOAST. 


HE publication of the letter in my 
laſt paper has naturally led me to 


| the conſideration of that thirſt after cu- 


rioſities, which often draws contem 
and. ridicule upon itſelf, but which is 

rhaps no otherwiſe blameable, than as 
it wants thofe circumſtantial recommen- 
dations which add luſtre even to moral 
excellencies, and are abſolutely neceſſary 
to the grace and beauty of indifferent 
actions. 

Learning confers ſo much ſuperiority 
on thoſe who poſſeſs it, that they might 
probably have eſcaped all cenſure had 
they been able to agree among them- 
ſelves; hut as envy and competition have 
divided the . 2 of Jetters into fac- 
tions, they have neglected the common 
intereſt ; each has called in foreign aid, 
and endeavoured to ſtrengthen his own 
cauſe by the frown of power, the hiſs of 
Ignorance, and the clamour of popula- 
rity. They have all engaged in fends, 
till by mutual hoſtilities they demoliſh - 
ed thoſe outworks which veneration had 
raiſed for their ſecurity, and expoſed 
themſelves to barbarians, by whom eve- 


ry region of ſciencs is equally laid waſte, 


rice, the wealth of India had not been 
enough; and I, by little and little, tranſ- 


ferred all my money from the funds to 


my cloſet: here I was inclined to ſtop, 
and live upon my eſtate in literary lei- 
ſure; but the ſale of the Harleian col- 
lection ſhook my reſolution; I mortgag- 
ed my land, and purchaſed thirty me- 
dals, which 1 could never find before. 
I have at length bought till I can buy 
no longer, and the cruelty of my credt- 
tors has ſeized my repoſitory; I am there- 
fore condemned to diſperſe what the la- 
bour of an age will not reaſſemble. I 
ſubmit to that which cannot be oppoſed, 
and ſhall, in a ſhort time, declare a fale. 
I have, while it is yet in my power, ſent 
you a pebble, picked up by Tavernier 
on the banks of the Ganges; for which 
I defire no other recompence than that 
yon will recommend my catalogue to the 
publick, | | 
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Between men of different ftudies and 
profeſſions, may be ' obſerved a conſtant 
reciprocation of reproaches. The col- 
lector of ſhells and ſtones derides the 
folly of him who paſtes leaves and flow-. 
ers upon paper, ee hm with co- 
lours that are percepubly fading, and 
amaſſes with care cannot be pre- 
ſerved. The hunter of inſects ſtands 
amazed that any man can waſte hrs ſhort 
time upon lifeleſs matter, while many 
tribes of anjmals yet want their hiſtory. 
Every one is inclined not only to po- 
mote his own ſtudy, but to exclude all 
others from regard; arid having heated 
his imagination with ſome favourite pur- 
ſuit, wonders that the reſt of mankind 
are not ſeized with the Tame paſſion. 

There are, indeed, many ſubjects of 
ſtudy which-ſeem but remotely allied to 
uſeful knowledge, and of little import- 
ance to kappinel virtue; vor is it caſy 


to forbear ſome ſallies of mnerriment, or 


expreſſions of pity, when we ſee man 
nkled with attention, ind emaciated 
with ſolicitude, in the inveſtigation” of 
queſtions, of which, without yiſible in- 
conyenience, the world may expire in 
© 


ceſſions, an 
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ignorance. Vet it is dangerous, to dif- 


courage well-intended labours, or inno- 
cent curioſity; for he who is employed 
in ſearches, which by any deduction of 
conſequences tend to the benefit of life, 
is ſurely Jaudable, in compariſon of thoſe 
who ſpend their time in counteractin 

happineſs, and filling the world ith 
wrong and danger, confuſion and re- 


morſe, No man can perform ſo little 


as not to have reaſon to congratulate 
himfelf on his merits, when he beholds 
the multitudes that live in total idleneſs, 


and have. never yet endeavoured to be 


uleful, | 
It is impoſſible to determine the limits 
of enquiry, or to foreſee what conſe- 


. a new diſcovery may produce. 


e who ſuffers not his faculties to lie 
torpid, has a chance, whatever be his 
employment, of doing good to his fel- 
low-creatures. The man that firſt rang- 
ed the woods in ſearch of medicinal 
ſprings, or climbed the mountains for 

lutary plants, has undoubtedly merit- 
ed the gratitude of poſterity, how much 
ſoever his frequent miſcarriages mi 
excite the ſcorn of his cotemporaries. 
If what appears little be univerſally de- 
ſpiſed, nothing greater can be attained, 
for all that is great was at firſt little, and 
roſe to it's preſent bulk by 

ee labours. 

Thoſe who lay out time or money in 
aſſembling matter for contemplation, are 
doubtleſs entitled to ſome degree of re- 


ſpect, though in a flight of gaiety it be 


. eaſy to ridicule their treaſure, or in a fit 


of ſullenne(s to deſpiſe it. A man who 
thinks only on the particular object be- 
fore him, goes not away much illumi- 
nated by having enjoyed the privilege of 
handling the tooth of a ſhark, or the 
paw of a white bear; yet there is nothing 
more worthy of admiration to a philoſo- 
2 eye, the ſtructure af animals, 
Which they are qualified to fu 


lite in the elements or climates to which 


nated; and of all natural 


they arc 
| baties cn be generally confeſſed, 


that they exhibit evidences of infinite 


wiſdom, bear their teſtimony to the ſu- 


. . preme reaſon, and excite in the mind new 
raptures of gratitude, and new incentives 


to a 
. Fe called the productions of art, 


— - 


and examples of mechanical ſcience or 


manual ability, is unqueſtionably uſeful, 


even when the things themſelves are of 


wall importance, becauſe it is always 


ual ac- . 
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advantageous to know how far the hu- 
man powers have proceeded, and how 


much experience has found to be within 
the reach of diligence. Idleneſs and 
timidity often deſpair without being over- 
come, and forbear attempts for fear of 
being defeated; and we may promote 
the invigoration of faint endeavours, 
by ſhewing what has been already per- 
formed. Ir may ſometimes happen that 
the greateſt efforts of ingenuity have 
been exerted in trifles; yet the fame prin» 
ciples and expedients may be applied to 
more valuable purpoſes, and the move- 
ments, which put into action machines 
of no uſe but to raiſe the wonder of ig- 
norance, may be employed to drain fens, 
or manufacture metals, to aſſiſt the ar- 
chitect, or preſerve the ſallor- 
For the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of 
foreign nations, which make the 
eſt part of many collections, I have lit- 
tle regard when they are valued only be- 
cauſe they are foreign, and can fuggeſt 
no improvement of our own practice. 
Yet they are not all equally uſeleſs; nor 
can it be always ſafely determined, which 
ſhould be rejected or retained: for they 
may ſometimes unexpeRedly contribute 
to the illuftration of hiftory, and to the 
knowledge of the natural commodities of 
the country, or of the genius and cuſ- 
toms of it's inhabitants. 
Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, 
which owe their worth merely to acci- 
dent, and, which can convey no infor- 
mation, nor ſatisfy any rational deſire. 
Such are many fragments of anaquity, 
as urns and pieces of pavement; and 
things held in veneration only for hav- 
ing been once the property of ſome emi- 
nent perſon, as the armour of King 
Henry; or, for having been uſed on 
ſome remarkable pom, As as the lan- 
tern of Guy Faux. The loſs or pre- 
ſervation of theſe ſeems to be a thing 
indifferent; nor can I perceive why the 
ſeſſion of them ſhould be coveted. 
et, perhaps, even this curioſity is im- 
8 by nature: and when I find 
ully confeſſing of himſelf; that he 
could not forbear, at Athens, to viſit the 
walks and houſes which the old philoſo- 
phers had frequented or inhabited, and 


*- recolle&t the reverence which na · 


tion, civil and barbarous, has paid to 
the ground where merit has been buried, 
I am afraid to declare againſt the gene- 
ral voice of mankind, and am inclined 
to believe, that this regard, which we 

Aaz involun- 
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involuntarily pay to the meaneſt relique 
a man t and illuſtrious, is intend - 

ed as an incitement to labour, and an 
encouragement to expect the ſame re- 
nowns it it be fought by the ſame virtues. 
The virtuoſo, therefore, cannot be 

id to be wholly uſcleſs; but perhaps he 
may be ſometimes culpable for confin- 
ing himſelf to buſineſs below his genius, 
and loſing, in petty ſpeculations, thoſe 
hours; by which, if he had ſpent them in 
nobler tudies, he might have given new 
light to the intelle world. It is 
never Without grief, that I find a man 
capable of ratiocination or invention en- 


' liſting himſelf in this ſecondary claſs of 


learning; for when he has once diſco- 


vered a method of gratifying his defire 
of eminence by expence rather than by 


labour, and known the ſweets of a life 
hleſt at once with the eaſe of idleneſs 
and the reputation of knowledge, he will 
not eaſily be brought to undergo again 
the toil af thinking, or leave his toys 
and trinkets for arguments and prin- 
ciples, arguments which require circum- 
ſpection and vigilance, and principles 
Which cannot be obtained but by the 
dyudgery of meditation. He will gladly 
ſhut himſelf up for ever with his ſhells 
and — the companions of 
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Ulyſſes, who having taſted the fruit of 
Lotos, would not, even by the hope of 
ſecing their own 8 be tempted 
again to the dangers of the ſea. 


"AM abru Buovls paar” ay g¹iq Av yours 
Aarriv bgewliuerts prinepetr, voc drt Ae te 
Whoſo taſtes 

Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts; 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits bis houſe, his country, and his 


Por x. 


Collections of this kind are of uſe to 
the learned, as heaps of ſtones and piles 
of timber are neceſfary to the architect. 
But to dig the quarry, or to ſearch the 
field, requires not much of any quali- 
ys beyond ftubborn ez and 
—— muſt often lie unactive 
without this humble aſſiſtance, yet this 
can claim little praiſe, becauſe every 
man can afford it. | 

To mean/underſtandings, it is ſufficÞ. 
ent honour to be numbered amongfhe 
loweſt labourers of learning; but differ - 
ent abilities muſt find different 8. 
To hew ſtone, would have been un wor- 
thy of Palladio; and to have rambled in 
ſearch of ſhells and flowers, had but ill 


ſuited with the capacity of Newton, 
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YOU ROCK'D MY CRADLY, WERE MY GUIDE 
IN YOUTH, STILL TENDING AT MY SIDE: 
BUT NOW, DEAR SIR, MY BEARD 18 GROWN, 


© STILL I'M A CHILD TO THEE ALONE, 


-  QUR STEWARD, BUTLER, COOK, AND ALL, 


YOU FRIGHT NAY, E'EN THE VERY WALL? 
YOU PRY, AND FROWN, AND GROWL, AND CHIDE, 


10 


To THE RAMBLER, 
En, f a 


O V ſeem in all your papers to be an 
enemy to and to look 


with impartiality upon the world; I ſhall 
thereforelay wy caſe before you, and hope 


AND SCARCE WILL LAY THE ROD A861. 


F. Lzxwis. ' | 


by your deciſion to be ſet free from unrea. 
ſonable reſtraints, and enabled to juſ. 
tify myſelf againſt the accuſations which 
ſpite and peeviſhneſs produce againſt me. 
At the age of five years I loft my mo- 
ther; and my father not being 8 
to ſuperintend the education of a girl, 
committed 
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tered by her humility, whom ſhe de- 
ſpiſed in her heart; that the influence f 

ar the greateſt part of thoſe with whom 
ſhe converſed ceaſed with their preſence; 
and that ſometimes ſhe did not remember 
the names of them whom, without any 


committed me to the care of his ſiſter, 
who inſtrufted me with the 3 
and, not to deny her what ſhe may juſtly 
claim, with the affection of à parent. 
She had not very elevated ſentiments or 
extenſive views, but her principles were 
good, and her intentions purez and 

ough ſome may practiſe more virtues, 
ſcarce any commit tewer faults, 

Under this good lady I learned all 
the common rules of decent behayiour, 
and ſtanding maxims of domeſtick pru- 
dence; and might have grown up by de- 
grees to a country ewoman, with- 
out any thoughts of ranging beyond the 
neighbourhood, had not Flavia come 
down, laſt ſummer, to viſit her rela- 
tions in the next village. I was taken, 
of courſe, to compliment the ſtranger; 
and was, at the firſt ſight, ſurpriſed at 
= unconcern with which — 4 4 
{ ed at by company whom 
— known before; the careleſſneſs 
with which ſhe received compliments, 
and the readineſs with which ſhe re- 


turned them. I found ſhe had ſome- 
thing which I perceived myſelf to want, 


and could not but wiſh to be like her, 
at once eaſy and officious, attentive and 
unembarraſſed. I went home, and for 
505 days could es and _ of no- 

ing but Miſs Flavia; though my aunt 
wer * that ſhe was a "4 eur þ flirt, 
and thought herſelf wiſe before her time. 

In a little time ſhe repaid my viſit, 
and raiſed in my heart a new evnfuſion 
of love and admiration. I ſoon ſaw her 
again, and ſtill found new charms in 
her air, converſation, and behaviour. 
You who have perhaps {een the world, 
may have obſerved, that formality ſoon 
ceaſes between young perſons. I know 
not how others are affected on ſuch oc- 
caſions, but I found myſelf irreſiſtibly 
allured to friendſhip and-intimacy, by 
the familiar complaiſance and airy gaiety 
of Flavia; ſo that in a few weeks I be- 
came her favourite, and all the time was 
paſſed with me that ſhe could gain from 
ceremony and viſit, 

As the came often to me, ſhe neceſſa · 
rily ſpent ſome hours with my aunt, to 
whom ſhe. paid great reſpect, by low 
courteſies, bm! 
ſoft acquieſcence; but as I became gradu- 
ally mare accuſtomed to her manners, I 
diſcovered that her 7 was general; 

e 


that there was a certain degree of defe- 


ence ſhewn by her to circumſtances and 


Ppearanccs; that many went away flat- 


ive compliance, and 
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intentional infincerity or falſe commen- 
dation, her habitual - civility had ſent 
away with very high thoughts of their 
own importance. 

It was not long before I perceived, 
that my aunt's opinion was not of much 
weight in Flavia's deliberations, and 
that ſhe was looked upon by her as a 
woman of narrow ſentiments, without 
knowledge of books, or obſervations on 
mankind. I had hitherto conſidered my 
aunt as entitled by her wiſdom” and ex- 
perience to the higheſt: reverence; and 
could not forbear to wonder that · any 
one ſo much younger ſhould” venture to 
ſuſpe& ber of error, or ignorance : but 
my ſurpriſe was without uneafineſs; and 
being now accuſtomed to think Flavia al- 
ways in the right, I readily learned from 
her to truſt my own reaſon, and to believe 
it poſſible, that they who had lived lon 

Pe be miſtaken. on 

lavia had read much; and uſed ſs 
often to converſe on ſubjects of learning, 
that ſhe put all the men in the county 
to flight, except the old parſon, who de- 
clared himſelf much delighted with her 
company, becauſe ſhe gave him oppor- 
tunities to recollect the ſtudies of his 
younger years; and by ſome mention of 
ancient ftory, had made him rub the 
duſt off his Homer, which had lain un- 
regarded in his cloſet, With Homer, 
and a thouſand other names familiar to 
Flavia, I had no acquaintance z but be- 
gan, by comparing her accompliſhments 
with my own, to repine at my education, 
and with that I had not been ſo long 
confined to the company of thoſe from 
whom nothing but houſewifery was to 
be learned. J then ſet myſelf to 
ſuch books'as Flavia recommended, and 
heard her opinion of their beauties and 
defects. I ſaw new worlds hourly burſt. 
ing upon my mind, and was-epra 
at the proſpect of diverſifying life with 
endleſs entertainment. 

The old lady finding that a large ſcreen, 
which I had undertaken to adorn with 
turkey-work againſt winter, made very 
ſlow advances, and that I had added in 
two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took thealarm, 


and with all the zeal of honeſt folly ex- 
claimed 


und ſometimes am fullen ; but ſhe 
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claimed againſt my new acquaintance, 
who had filled me with idle notions, and 
turned my head with books. But the 
had now loſt her authority, for I began 
to find innumerable miſtakes in her opi- 
nions, and improprieties in her lan- 
guage; and therefore _ myſelf 
no longer bound to pay much regard to 
one who knew little beyond her needle 
and her dairy; and who profeſſed to 
think that nothing more is required of 
a woman, than to fee that the houſe is 
clean, and that the maids go to bed and 
riſe at a certain hour, | 

She ſeemed, however, to look upon 
Flavia as ſeducing-me, and to imagine 
that when her influence was withdrawn, 
I ſhould return to my allegiance; the 
therefore contented herſelf with remote 
hints, and gentle admonitions, inter- 
mixed with ſage hiſtories of the miſcar- 
riages of wit, and diſappointments of 
pride. But fince ſhe has found, that 
though Flavia is departed, I ſtill perſiſt 
in my new ſcheme, ſhe has at length loſt 
Her patience, ſhe ſnatches my book out of 
my hand, tears my paper if ſhe finds me 
Fans urns Flavia's letters before 

y face when ſhe can ſeize them, and 
threatens to lock me up, and to complain 


to my father of my perverſeneſs, If 


© women, ſhe fays, * would but know 
© theirduty and their intereſt, they would 
be careful to acquaint themſelves with 


«© family affairs, and many a penny might 


be ſaved; for while the miſtreſs of the 
© houſe is ſcribbling and reading, ſer- 
© vants are junketing, and linen is wear- 
ing out. She then takes me round 


che fooms, ſhews me the worked hang- 


ings, and chairs of tent-ſtitch, and a 
ether all this was done with a pen 
and a book, 
I cannot deny, that I ſometimes 2 
« 
t Qelicacy enough to be much moved 
ther with my mirth or my gloom, if 
me did not think the intereſt of the fa- 
mily endangered by this change of my 
manners, She had for ſome years marked 
out young Mr. Surly, an heir in the 
neighbourhood, remarkable for his love 
of fighting-cocks; as an advantageous 
match; and was extremely pleaſed with 
the civilities which he uſed to pay me, 
till under Flavia's tuition I learned to 
talk of fubjects which he could not un- 
detſtand. This, the ſays, is the 


7 o 


7s * 


LY 


* conſequence of female ſtudy; girls 
8 too wiſe to be adviſed, and too 
© ſtubborn to be commanded: but the 
is reſolved to try who ſhall govern, and 
will thwart my humour till ſhe breaks 
my ſpirit. 

ITbeſt menaces, Mr. Rambler, ſome- 
times make me quite angry; for I have 
been ſixteen theſe ten weeks, and think 
myſelf exempted from the dominion of 
a governeſs, who has no pretenſions to 
more ſenſe or knowledge than myſelf. 
I am reſolved, ſince I am as tall and as 
wiſe as other women, to be no lon 
treated like a girl. Miſs Flavia has often 
told me, that ladies of my age go to 


aſſemblies and routes, without their mo- 


thers and their aunts; I ſhall therefore, 
from this time, leave aſking advice, and 
refuſe to give accounts. I wiſh you 
would ftate the time at which young 
ladies may judge for themſelves, which 
J am ſure you cannot but think ought 
to begin hefore ſixteen; if you are in- 
clined to delay it longer, 1 ſhall have 
very little regard to your opinion. 

My aunt often telle me of the advan- 
tages of experience, and of the deference 
due to ſeniority ; and both ſhe, and all 
the antiquated part of the world, talk 
of the unreſeryed obedience which they 
paid to the commands of their parents, 
and the undoubting , confidence with 
which they liſtened to their precepts; of 
the terrors which they felt at a frown, 
and the hunulity with which they ſup - 
plicated forgiveneſs whehever they had 
offended. * I cannot but fancy that this 
boaſt is too general to be true, and that 
the young and the old were always at 
variance, I have, however, told m 
aunt, that I will mend whatever ſhe wi 

ve to be wrong; but ſhe replies, that 

e has reaſons of her own, and that ſhe 
is ſorry to live in an age when girls have 
the impudence to aſk for Gu 4 

T beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to 
know whether I am not as wiſe as my 
aunt; and whether, when ſhe preſumes 
to cheek me as a baby, I may not pluck 
up a ſpirit, and return her inſolence,. I 
ſhall not proceed to extremities without 
your advice, which is therefore impa- 
tientiy expetted b wy 
ee MYATILLA. 


P. $, Remember I am paſt focteen, 
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OTA ST TOLLAS PERTERE CUPIDINTIS ARCUS 
CONTEMPTAQUE JACENT;, ET SINE LUCE FACES: 


AT BUSY HEARTS IN VAIN LOVE'S ARKOWS FLY 
DIM, SCORN'D, AND IMPOTENT, HIS TORCKES'LTIF, 


be requiſite, if it be conſidered how 


ANY writers of eminence in 

phyſick have laid out their di- 
ligence, upon the conſideration of thoſe 
diſtempers to which men are expoſed by 
particyJar ſtates of life; and very learned 
treatiſes have been produced upon the 
maladies of the camp, the ſea, and the 
mines. There are, indeed, few employ- 
ments which a man accuſto to ana- 
tomical enquiries, and medical refine- 
ments, would not find reafong for de- 
clining as dangerous to health, did not 
his learning or experience inform him, 
that almoſt every occupation, however 
inconyenient or formidable, is happier 
and ſafer than a life of ſloth. .. 

The neceſſity of action is not only de- 
monſtrable from the fabrick of the body, 
but evident from obſervation of the uni- 
verſal practice of mapkind; who for the 
preſervation of health in thoſe whoſe 
rank or wealth exempts them from, the 
neceſſity of lucrative labour, have in- 
vented Hors and diverſions, though not 
of equal uſe, to the world with manual 
trades, yet of equal fatigue to thoſe that 
practiſe them, and differing only from 
the drudgery of the huſbandman or ma- 
nufaturer, as they are acts of choice, 
and therefore performed without the 
painful ſenſe of compulſion., The huntſ- 
man riſes early, purſues his E 
all the dangers and obſtructions of 
chace, ſwims rivers, and ſcales precipi- 
ces, till he returus home no leſs haraſſed 
than the ſoldier, and has perhaps ſome- 
times incurred as great hazard of wounds 
or death: yet he has no motive to incite 
his ardour; he is neither ſubject to the 
commands of a, general, nor dreads any 

Ities for negle& and diſobedience; 

e has neither profit nor honour to expect 

from his perils and his conqueſts, but 

toils without the hope of mural or ci- 

vick garlands, and muſt content himſelf 

with the praiſe of his tenants and com- 
Panions, 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of man, 
that labour may be ſtyled it's own re- 
ward; nor will any external incitements 


* 
* 


Ovid. 


o 
* 


much 48 AD is gained, avd how much 
miſery e Reds by frequent and violent 
agitation of the body. 

Eaſe is the utmoſt that can be 4 
from a ſedentary and wnattive habit 
eaſe, a neutral ſtate between pain — 
N The dance of ſpirits, the 

und of vigour, readineſs of enter» 
ize, and dehance of fatigue, are res 

erved for. him that braces his nerves, 
and hardens his fibres, that keeps his 
limbs pliant with motion, and by fre- 
* expolure fortiſies his frame avant 

With eaſe, however, if it could be 
ſecured, many would be content; hut 
nothing terreſtrial can be kept at a hand, 
Eaſe, it it is not riſing into pleaſure, will 
be falling towards painz and, whatever 
hope the dreams of ſpeculation may ſug · 
gelt of obſerving the proportion; between 
nutriment and labour, and keeping the 
body in a healthy ſtate by ſupplics exatt- 
ly qu to it's waſte, we know that, 
in effect, the vital powers, unexcited by 
motion, grow gradually languid that 
as their vigour fails, obſtructions are 
generated; and that from obſtructions 
proceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear 
us away ſlowly with periodical. tortures, 
ant which, though they ſometimes ſut- 
fer life to be long, condemn it-to be uſe- 
leſs, chain as down to the couch ,of 
miſery, and mock us with the hopes of 
death, | | 

Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that 


diſſolutioꝑ to which we are decreed; but 


while the foul and body continue unit- 


ed, it can make the aſſociation 45 * 


and give probable h that t ſha 

be disjoined by an e It 
was a principle among the ancients, that 
acute diſeaſes are from Heaven, and 
chronical from ourſelves: the dart of 
death indeed falls from Heaven, but we 


iſon it by our own miſconduct; to die 


14, the fate of man, but to die with lin- 
gering anguiſh is generally his folly. 
It is neceſſary ta * 4 
| w 


common accidents of cold and heat. 


7 
: —— 


1 
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| 
| 


er 


We * ” 


which our preſent ſtate is capable, that 
the mind and body ſhould both be kept 
in action; that neither the faculyes of 
the one nor of the other be ſuffered to 
grow. lax ox torpid for want of uſe; that 
neither health be purchaſed by voluntary 

ibmiſſion to ignorance, nor knowledge 
cultivated at the expence of that health 
which muſt, enable. it either to give plea- 
ſure to it's, poſſeſſor, or. aſſiſtance to 
others. It is too frequehtly the pride of 
ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe amuſements 
and recreations which give to the reſt of 
mankind ſtrength of limbs and cheer- 
fulneſs of heart. Solitude and con- 
templation are indeed ſeldom confiftent 


with ſuch ſkill in common exerciſes or 


- ſports as is neceſſary to make them prac- 


tiſed with delight; and no man is wil- 
ling to do that of which the neceſſity is 
not preſſing and immediate, when he 
knows that his aukwardnefs muſt make 
hun ridiculous, | 


2 eier abfrinet armit, 


zue Pe, Diſcive, Trecbive gvicſcit, 


E riſum tollant impunt Corone 
Hor, 


FE 4 t 

He that's unſkilfol will not toſs a ball, 
Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall; 

2 fears to meet deſer d diſgrace, 

pd chat the ring will hiſs the baffſed ais. 
BE. r Carncas. 
Thus the man of learning is often re- 
almoſt by his own conſent, to 


or and pain; and while in the 
ution of his ſtudies he ſuffers the 


wearineſs of labour, is ſubject by his 
cqurſe of life to the maladies of idleneſs. 
It was, perhaps, from the obſervation 


df this miſchie:ous omiſſion in thoſe who 


are employed about intellectual objects, 
In Locke has, in his - Syſtem , of 
ducation, urged the neceſſity of a trade 


to men of allranks and profeſſions, that 


when the mind is weary with it's pro- 
per talk, it may be relaxed by a flighter 


attention to ſome mechanical operation; 


and that while the vital functions are re- 
ſuſeitated and . awakened by vigorous 
motion, the . underſtanding may be re- 
ſtrained from that v diſſipa- 
tion by which it reheves. itſelf after a 


long intenſeneſs of thought, unleſs ſome 


allurement be preſented that may engage 
1 without anxiety. 

ere 1s ſo little reaſon for expecting 
frequent conformity to Locke's precept, 
that it is not neceſſary to enquire w 
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the practice of mechanical arts might 
not give-occaſion tapetty emulation, and 
degenerate ambition; and whether, if 
our divines and phyſicians were taught 
the lathe and the chizzel, would 
not think more of their tools than their 
books; as Nero neglected the care of 


re which may not be perverted ? Let 


ment might have been found for thoſe 
hours which a 2 occupation ap- 
rs, to engroſs; let us compute 
fit with e loſs; and when N 
ow often a genius is allured from his 
ſtudies, conſider likewiſe, that perhaps 
by the ſame attractions he is ſometimes 
withheld from debauchery, or recalled 
from malice, from ambition, from enyy, 
and from luſt. ir t TA) 
I have always admired the wiſdo 
thoſe by whom our e education was 
inſtituted; for having contrived, that 
every woman, of whatever condition, 
ſhould be t ſome arts of manufuc- 
ture, by which the vatuities of 'rechuſe 
and domeſtick leifure may be filled up. 
Theſe arts are more neceſſary ck 
weakneſs of their ſex and the general 
ſyſtem of life debar ladies _ | 
employments which, by dive the 
cbs of wb | —— 
from being cankered by the ruſt of their 
own thoughts. I know not how much 
of the virtue and happineſs of the world 


may be the 1 of this qud icĩous 
regulation. Perhaps, the moſt power. 


fol fan icht be unable to figure the 
— — ſlaughter that — — 
uced by ſo many piercing eyes an 
obey odour — Joe at 
once upon mankind, with no other 
duſineſs than to ſparkle and intrigue, to 
perplex and to deſtroy. 3 
or my part, whenever chance brin 
within my obſervation # knot of mi 
buſy at their needles, I confider thyſelf 
as in the ſchool of virtuey and though I 
1 aal in Jain-work 
or embroi p | their opera- 
tions nes Lack bad kastiem us chest | 


governeſs, becauſe 1 —— as 
viding a "ſecuri 

— Veer foul, ee 

abling themſelves to exclude idſeneſt 

from their ſoli moments, and th 

idleneſs her attendant trait of paffions, 

fancies, and chimeras, fears, — 


„ 


8 
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and deſires. Ovid and Cervantes will 
inform them that Love has no power but 
over thoſe whom he catches unemployed; 
and Hector, in the Iliad, when he ſees 
Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, 
ſends her for conſolation to the loom and 
the diſtaff. 

It is certain that 2 
imagination never takes (| 
ſeſſion of the mind, as when it is tound 
empty and unoceupied. The old 


S tar Natore abders 4. 
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intellect, hr Pd yas "ay gs 
however abſurd or criminal, rather than 


be wholly without wn r. Perhaps 

an ma t 8 
of thoſe defires that dif his bfe and 
contaminate his conſcience, from ſome 


unhappy hour when too moch lei- 
— him to their mcurſions; for 


pq with lit obſervation tither - 
himſelf or others, who does not know 
that to be idle ig u be riciods,” — 
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*_BY.FINGERS, OR ny ZAR, WE NUMBERS LEAN» ths 


NE of the anciegts has obſerved, 
——— rt government is 


princes by the virtues of 
94 — ors. = 
ar always dangerous to be placed m 
a tate of unavoidable co n with 
excellence, and the danger id dil great- 
er when that excellence is conſecrated by 
death z when envy and intereſt ccaſe to 
act againſt it; and thoſe paſſions 
which it us at firſt viliked and 
now ſtand in it's defence, and turn their 
vehemence againſt honeſt emulation. 
He that ſucceeds a celebrated writer, 
has the ſame diſſiculties to encounter; he 
ſtands under the ſhade of exalted merit, 
and is hindered from ning to his natural 
height, by the in ion of thoſe 
beams which ſhould. invigorate and 


uicken him. He applies to that atten» 
tion which is already „and un- 
willing to be drawn off trom certain la- 


tis faction; or perhaps to an attention 
3 
1 N 
One poets tulates 
himſelf that | he has — 


of negligence. The Macedonian con- 
queror, when he was once invited to 
dear a man that ſung op eg er) 
replied with contempt, that. be 


34 


"+ 
g i 
a>... 
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ſo long diftated to the commonwealttr of 
learning, my n 
uſeleſs . There are, in every age, new 
errors to be rectified, and new prejudices 
to be oppoſed. Falſe taſte is always baſy 
to mi thoſe that are entering upon 
the regions of learning; and the traveller, 
uncertain of his way; and forſaken by 
the fan, will be pleaſed ta ſce a fainter” 
orb ariſe on the horizon, that may reſcue” 
him from total darkneſs, though with 
weak and borrowed Juftre. 

- Addifon, though he has conſidered 


this poem under moſt of the to 
picks of criticiſm, has bare touched 
upon the verſiſication; not be 


cauſe be thought the art of numbers un- 
worthy of his notice, for he knew with” 
how minute attention the ancient criticks 
conſidered the diſpofition of fyNables, 
and had himſelf given hopes of forme” 
metrical sen upon the great 

but being the firſt who , 


to diſplay 
— dip he Mikon, he Nat 
many objects at once before him, and 
paſſed TOS thaſe which were 
moſt barren of ideas, OT ORE 
bour, rather than genras. . 
A 
ting his num 186 
B b necellary 
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times ſcarcely 
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neceſſary to a poet. Every other pow- 
er by Which the underſtanding as: 
lightened, or the imagination enchant- 
ed, may be exerciſed in proſe. But the 


— has this peculiar ſv 

all the powers which the perfection of 
every compoſition can require, he 
adds the faculty of joining muſick with 
reaſon, and bf acting at once upon the 
ſenſes and the paſſions. * I ſuppoſe there 
are few do not fee} ' themſelves 
touched by poetical melody; and who 
will not confeſs that they are more or lefs 
moved by the fame thoughts, as they are 
conv by different ſounds, and more 
affected by the ſame words in one order 
than in another. The perception of 
harmony is indeed conferred upon men 
in degrees very unequal, but are 
none who do not ive it, or to whom 
a regular ſeries of proportionate ſounds 
catmot give deligũt. 

In treating on the verſiſication of Mil- 
ton I am deſirous to be generally under- 
ſtood,” and ſhall therefore ſtudiouſly de- 
cline the dialett of grammaſtans; though, 
indeed, it is always diſſicult, and ſome- 
ble, to deliver the pre- 

of an art, Withdut the terms 
ieh the iar idens of that art are 


jority, that to 


expreſſed, and which had not been in- 


words. 


+ accent reſts upon every 


vented but becauſe the languuge al 

in uſe was inſuſſicient. If therefore 

ſhall ſometimes ſeem obſcure, may be 

imputed to this voluntary interdction, 
to a defire of avoiding” that vffence 

which is always given by unuſual 


The heroick meaſure of the Engliſh 
language may be 3 conſidered as 
ure or mixed. It is pure when the 
nd ſyllable 
through the whole line. 


Courage uncertain dangers may abate, 


But whòõ can bear th 1 
DVDR. 


Here love his golden ſhaſts employs, here 
lights 


His c6oſtant lamp, and wives his pötple 
wings 

Reigus here, and revels;, not in the bought 
7 . \ * P 


mile 
Ot harlote, lbveleſs, j6yleſs, incndtar'd, 


= 


Mit ron. 


The agent ln be oblerved / in the ſe- 


cond line of en, and the ſecond 
and fourth of Nölton, to repoſe upon 
every ſecond ſylhabe. | 
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The repetition of this found or - 
fion at equal times, is the molt com- 
plete harmony of which a fingle verſe is 
capable, and ſhould therefore be exact - 
8 in diſtiches, and generally in the 

ne of a paragraph, that the ear 
may reſt without any ſenſe of imperfec- 


tion. 

But, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds 
untranſpoled in a long compoſition, is 
not only very difficult, but tireſome and 
diſguſting; for we are ſoon wearied with 
the perpetual recurrence of the ſame 
cadence. Neceſſity has therefore enforc- 
ed the mixed meaſure, in which ſome 
variation of the accents is allowed; this, 

h it always infures the harmony of 

the line conſidered by itſelf, yet com- 
fates the loſs by relieving us from 
the continual tyranny of the fame found, 
and makes us more ſenſible of the har- 
mony of the pure meaſure. Ly 
Of theſe mixed numbers every poet 
affords us innumerable inftances; and 
Milton ſeldom has two pure tines toge” 


ther, as will a if any of his — 
ragraphs be rell with attention nay 
to the muſick. 
Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ftood, 
Both turn d, and under open ſky adot d 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and 
heav'n,-  * 3 
Which they beheld ; the moon's reſplendent 
| globe, Un 
And ftarry pole: thay alſo mad'fi the night, 
Maker Omnipotent! and thou the day, 
Which we in our appointed work employ d 
Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 
Ordain'd by ther; and this delicious place, 
For us too latgej where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop d fal's to the ground; 
But thou haſt promis'd from us two a race 
To fill the carth, who ſhall with ve-extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we ſeck, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 
ſerved, that all the lines are not equally 
harmonious, and 2 nearer ex ami- 
nation it will be found that only the 
Gfth and ninth lines are regular, and the 
reſt are more or leſs licentious with 
ſpect to the accent. In aur the ace 
is ecqually o two ſ s together, 
— 5 — — 118 


1 1 


Thus at their ſhady odge arriv'd, both hel, 
"Beth turn'd, and under open KI ade 
The God that made both , al, HH Ain 
—— heavn, © © : 1 
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In others the accent is equally upon tw 
Waben. pw" upon both weak. d 


ceptible, when the verſes are 
into another, hut is remarkably 


in this place, where-the vicious, ver 


To fill the ea 88 who ſhall Sick us extol 
Thy goodneſs Infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we leck, as now, thy gift of fleep. 


In the Gift ir of ſyllables'the accent 
3 deviatefrom the Nour of exactneſs, 


thout any unpleaſing diminution of 


. 4s may be obſerved in the 
lines already” und more remark- 
ably inthis— 


Thou alſo mad'ft the night, 
r e and thou the day. 


- But, excepting in the firſt pair of f fyl- 


lables, which may be conſidered as arbi · 
trary, a poet who, not having the inven» 
tion or knowledge of Milton, has more 
need to allure hie audience by muſical 
cadences, ſhould ſeldom ſuffer more than 
ane aberration from the rule in any 


de ar two. lines in this 
more remarkably unharmoniouss ſage 


This delicious place, 
For us too large; obere thy abundance wants 
Partakete, and uncrop d fall; to the ground, 


Here the third pair of ſyllables in the 


firſt, and. fourth pair in the ſecond y 
have oy n or 25575 
the firſt {ſyllable being ſtropg or 0 
and the ſecond weak. The detriment 
20 hich the meaſure ſuffers by this inver- 

n of the accents is ſometimes Jeſs per- 
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2 es a period and is yet morg, of. 
fen 


ie in thyme, hen we rl 
tend to the flow of ey ingle 15 
This will appear by reading a copplet, 
in which-Cowley, an author not fu 
ciently ſtudiaus of harmony, * * 
* the lams fault;; _ 

— Ws bis . n . 
Does with ſubſtantial. blefthdnes abound, ;' 
And the ſoft wings of pron may him wound, 


In theſe the law of, metre is very grofaly. 
violated. by mingting combinations of 
ſound directly oppoſite to each other, as 
Milton expreſſes in his ſonnet, by cam- 
mitting ort and long, and fetting one 
part of the meaſure at variance with the 
reſt, The ancients, 8 


guage m more capable of variety than ours, 

kinds of —— the Iambick, 
conſiſting of ſhort and ſyllables al- 
ternately, from which our ck mea- 


ſure is derived, and the Trochaick, con- 
fiſting in alike alternation of long and 
—— Theſe were conſidered as. oppo- 

, and conveyed the con images 
of ſpeed and CI 
therefore, as in theſe lines, is to deviate 
from the eſtabliſhed practice. But where, 
the ſenſes are to judge, authority is not 
neceſſary, the ear is: ſufficient to detect 
diſſonance, nor ſhould I . have ſought 
auxiliaries on ſuch an occafion | 
any name but that of Milton. 


: | : | N 


mord, eee n VINOSUS, Au Arosa, 
NO ADEO FEEUS zer, UP/NON MITESCERE POSSIT, TTY 5 
Mobo CULTURA PATIENTEM COMMODET AUREM. * * 7 


Hoa. 


THE SLAVE TO ENYY, ANGER, WINE, OR LOKE, - 
THE WAETCH.OF SLOTHs IT'S EXCELLENCE SHALL PROVES ,-...(., 


FIEKCENESS ITSELF SHALL HEAR IT'S RAGE AWAT, 


{WHEN LIST/NING CALMLY,TO TA INSTRUCTIVE LAY» 
W. 


HAT few things are ſo liberall 
beſtowed, or ſquandered with 2 
little effect, a9 god =. has been ge · 
nerally obſerved and many ſuge poſi- 
tions have been advanced concerning the 
reaſons of this complaint, and the means 


* It is indeed an import · 


Francis. 


tant and noble enquiry, for little would 
be wanting to the happineſs of life, if 
every man could conform to the right 
as ſoon as he was ſhown it. 
This — le& of the moſt fal 
2 precepts, and ſtubborn reſiſtance 
the moſt — n is nſyally 
b 2 unpu 


[» 


Si 


_—— —— ——— 


wronght no * | 
Others, who imagine themſelves to' 
have quicker” ſagacity and deeper pene- 
tration, have — that the meffi- 
caty of advice is uſually the fault of the 
counſellor, and rules have been laid 
down, by which this important duty 
are 


ed that the bitterneſs of the medicine has 
nn 
of preparing it. 
be gens v8 the manner in which 
thoſe ho aſſume the office of directing 
the conduct of others execute their un- 
dertaking, it will not be very wonder - 
ful that their labours, however zealous 
or affectionate, are frequently uſeleſs. 
3 is — 
giver? A few general maxims, enforced 
e 
ty, but failing for want of par- 
alar reference l appli- 


It is not often that man can have 


fo much knowledge of another, as is 
neceſſary to make inſtruction uſeful, 
We are ſometimes not ourſelves conſci- 
dus of) the original motives of our ac- 
tions, and-when we know them, our firſt 
care is to hide them from the ſight of 
others, and often from thoſe moſt dili- 
gently, whoſe ſuperiority either of po- 
er or underſtanding may intitle them to 
inſpe& our lives; it is therefore very 
probable that be who endeavours the 
cure of our intellectual maladies, miſ- 
takes their cauſe; and that his preſcrip- 
tions avail nothing, becauſe he knows 


not Which of the paſſions or defires is 
Stor 


Advice, as it always gives a tempo- 
rary appearance of ſuperiority, can ne- 
ver be very grateful, even when it is 
moſt nece or moſt judicious. But 


fer the ſame reaſon every one is eager to 
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inftruQ his neighbours. To be wiſt or 
to be virtuous, is to ignity and 
importance at a high price; when 
nothing is veceſſary to-eleyartion but de - 
tection of the follies or the favlts of 
others, no man is fo inſenſible to the 
voice of fame as to linger on the ground. 


— t , me poffim 
NS ieee we. g 


Tollure bumo, viftorgue vir 

” IK Gs 
New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name 
To rake aloft, and wing my fight to fame. 


RYDENS 


Vanity is ſo frequently the 
nates advice, that we, for the moſt 
part, funmon our powers to oppoſe it 
without any very accurate enquiry whe- 
ther it is right. It is ſufficient that ano- 
ther is growing in his own eyes at 
our ce, und aſſumes authority over 
us without our permiſſions for many 
would cormentedly ſuffer the conſequences 
of their own miſtakes, rather than the 
mlolence of him who triumphs 'as their 
deliverer. EV Arne 

It is, indeed, ſeldom found that any 
advantages ire enjoyed with that mode - 
ration which the uncertainty of all hu- 
was. 609 ſo powerfully enforces; and 

ore the adviſer may juſtly ſuſpect, 
that he has inflamed the oppoſition which 
he laments by arrogance and ſupereili- 
ouſneſs. He may ſuſpect, but needs 
not haſtily to n himſelf, for he 


can rafely be certain that the foftsſt lan- 


Sage, or the moſt humble difidence, 
ould have eſcaped” reſentment; ſince 


ſcarcely any degree of circumſpeFtion 
can prevent or -obviate the with 
which ich che ſlothful, the impotent, and 
the unſucceſsful, vent their difcontent 


upon thoſe- that excel them. Modeſty 


iNelf;- if it is praiſed, will be envied; 
and there are minds ſo impatient of in- 
feriority, that their gratitude is a ſpecies 


of revenge, and they return benefits, not 


becauſe recom 
becauſe obligation is a pain. 

The number of thoſe whom the love 
of themſelves has thus far corrupted, is 
8 not great; but there are few ſo 

from vanity, as not to dictate to 
thoſe who will hear their inſtructions, 
with a viſible ſenſe of their own benefi- 
cence; and few to whom it is not un- 
pleaſing to receive documents, however 
tenderly and cautioully delivered, or who 
are 


ce is 2 pleaſure, but 


Won ws * 14 
E 
i e oe __ 
&: 3 7 1 * 
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ure not willing to raiſe themſelves from 


illage, by diſputing the propoſitions 
De their — Ban . 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphon- 
ſus of Arragon, that dzad counſellors are 
aal. The grave puts an end to flat- 
tery and arti and the information 
that we receive from books is pure from 
intereſt, fear, or ambition. Dead coun- 
ſellors are likewiſe mot inſtructive; be- 
cauſe they are heard with patience and 
with reverence, .. We are not unwilling 
to believe that man wiſer than ourſelves, 
from whoſe abilities we may receive ad 
vantage, without any danger of rivalry 
or oppoſition, and who us the 
light of his experience, without hurting 
our eyes by flaſhes of inſolence. 


By the copſultation of books, whether 


of dead or living authors, many temp=« 
rations to  petulance and - oppolition, 
which- occur in oral conferences, are 
avoided, | An author cannot obtrude 
his advice unaſked, not can be often 
\uſpetted of any malignant intention to 
inſult his readers with his knowledge or 
his wit. Yet 6 t is the habit of 
comparing ourſelyes with others, while 
they remain within the-reach of our paſ- 
ons, that books are ſeldom read with 
complete impartiality, but by thoſe from 
whom. the writer is placed at ſuch à diſ- 
tance that his life or death is indifferent, 

We ſoe that volumes may be , 
and peruſed with attention, to little ef- 
ſect ; and that maxims.of prudence, or 
principles of virtue, may be treaſured in 
the memory without influeneing the con- 
duct. Of che numbers that paſs their 
lives among books, very fe read to be 
made wiſer or better, apply any general 
reproof of vice to themſelves, 
own. manners by axioms of juſtice. They 
purpoſe either to conſume thoſe bours 
tor which they can find no other amuſe- 


to -gratify their 


or try their 


ment, to gain or preſerve that 
which learning has always obtained or 
i with Knows" 


es. - nend Gn armed 
© The preac her, ſays a French authar, 
© ma 9-7 2 


© en ga precept of religion, wich- 
© out feeling any impreſſion from bie 
© own becauſe he may 


performance, 
have no further deſign chan to fill up 
© his hour. A ſtudent may enfily ex 
hav his life in comparing · divines and 
moraliſts, without any practical regard 
to morality or religion; he may be learn- 
ing, not to live, but to reafon; hem 
regard only the elegance of 2 
neſs of and ot me- 
thod ʒ 2 ta cxiti- 
ciſe with jud t, and diſpute with 
ſubtilty, while the chief uſe of his vo- 
lumes is unthought of, his mind is unaf- 
fected; and his ki fe is unreformeds 
But though truth aud virtue are thus 
frequently defeated by pride, obſti- 
nac y of folly, we are not allowed to 
deſert them ; for whoever can furniſh 
arme which they hitherto have nat em- 
d, may enable them to ain forme 
which would have refiſted any 
other method of attack. Every man 
of genius has ſome arts of 6xing theat- 
honeſtly exerted, he may benefit man- 
kind; for the arguments for purity of 
life fail of their due influence, not be- 
cauſe they have been - confdered and 
confuted, but becauſe they have been 
paſſed over without conſideration,” To 
the poſition of Tully, chat if Virtue 
could be ſeen, ſhe mult be loved, 
be added, that if Truth could be 
ſhe muſt be obeyed. © 0 
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Ne LXXXVIIL. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1751. 
-4 ; CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTY!" | W 
AVDEBIT QUACUNQUE MINUS SPLEN DORIS HABEBUNT, ay 


x 


AUT $1NE PONDERE ERXUNT, ET HONOR TNDIGNA'FERENTUR) // 


' VER BA MOVERE LOCO QUAMYVIS INVITA RECEDANT, * * 


UT VERSES TUR ADHUC INTRA PENETRALIA VISTA. 


i ",BUTHE THAT HATH A CURIOUS PIECE DESIGN Dy - 
WHEN HE BEGINS, MUST TAKE A CENSOR'S MEN Dy 
— SEVERE AND HONEST; AND WHAT WORDS APPEAR J 
T00-LIGHT \AND TRIVIAL; OR TOO WEAK TO BEAR 
' TRE WEIGHTY SENSE, NOR WORTH THE READER'S CARE, 
"SHAKE OFF; THO STUBBORN, THEY ARE LOTH TO MOVE, 


AND THO" WE FANCY, DEARLY THO' WE LOVE, 


« FF\HHERE is no reputation for 
© genius,” ſays Quintilian, to be 
© gained by writing on things which, 


© however neceſſary, have little ſplendor. 


© dr ſhew. The height of a building 


c attraQts the eye, but the foundations 


© lie without regard. Yet ſince there is 
not any way to the top of ſcience, but 
from loweſt parts, I ſhall. think 
© nothing unconneRed with the art of 
© aratory,: Which he that wants cannot 
© be an orator. 

Confirmed and animated by this il- 
luſtrious pręcedent, I ſhall continue my 
enquiries into Milton's. art of verſifica- 
tion, Since, however 8 em- 

ment ma of analyſing lines 
— frilables, or gh licule 
may be incurred by a ſolemn deliberation 

n accents-and- pauſes, it is certain 
that without this petty knowledge no 
man can be a poet; and that from the 
proper diſpoſition of ſingle ſounds, re- 
ſults that harmony that adds force to rea- 
ſon, and gives grace to ſublimity; that 


| ſhackles attention, and governs paſſions. 


That verſe may be melodious and 
pleaſing, it is neceſſary, not only that 
the words be ſo ranged as that ac- 
cent may fall in it's proper place, but 
that the ſyllables themſelves be fo cho- 
ſen as to flow ſmoothly into one another. 
This is to be effected by a proportionate 
mixture of yowels and conſonants, and 
by tempering the mute conſonants with 
liquids and ſemivowels. The Hebrew 

marians have obſerved, that it 1s 
impoſſible to pronounce two conſonants 
without the intervention of a vowel, or 
without ſome emiſſion of the breath be- 
tween one and the other; this is longer 
and more perceptible, as the ſounds of 


Tren. 


the conſonants are leſs harmonically con- 
joined, and, by conſequence, the flow 
of the verſe is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a 
line of monoſyllables is almoſt always 
harſh. This, with regard to our lan- 
guage, is evidently. true, not becauſe 
monoſyllables cannot compoſe harmony, 
but becauſe our monoſyllables being of 
Teutonick original, or formed by con- 
traction, commonly begin and end with 
conſonants, 48— 4 10 


very lower fac E 
Of 2 whereby they bear, ſee, fell, routh, 
tra ſe. ' 0 


The difference of harmony ariſing 
principally from the collocation of vow. 
els and conſonants, will be ſufficiently 
conceived by attending to the following 
paſſages: | - 
Immortal Amarant—there grows | 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life, 
And where the river of bliſs through midſt 

of Heav'n | 
Rolls oer Elyfian flow'rst ber amber ſtream gy 
With theſe that never fade, the ſpirits ele 


Bind their reſplendent Tocks inwreath'd with: 


beams. 


The ſame compariſon that I 
to be made between the fourth and ſixth 
verſes of this „may be repeated 
between the 1K of the following 


quotations: 


Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-tay 
Broider'd the ground, more colour d than with 
one 


Of coſtlieſt emblem. 
Here in cloſe receſs, | 
With flowers, gatlanos, and ſweet-ſmelling 


berba, 
Eſpouſed 


A 
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Eſpouſed Eve firſt deck'd her nuptial bed; 
And beav” nly choirs the bymenean ſung, 


Milton, whoſe ear had been accuſtom- 
ed, not only to the muſick of the anci- 
ent tongues, which, however vitiated by 
our pronunciation, excel all that are 
now in uſe, but to the ſoftneſs of the 
Italian, the moſt mellifluous of all mo- 
dern poetry, ſeems fully convinced of 
the unfitneſs of our language for fmooth 
verſification, and is therefore pleaſed 
with an opportunity of calling in a 
ſofter * to his aſſiſtance; for this 
reaſon, and I believe for this only, he 
ſometimes indulges himſelf in a long ſe- 
ries of proper names, and introduces 
them where they add little but muſick 


to his poem. 


— The richer ſeat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unſgoil'd 
Guiana. whoſe great city Gerion's ſons 
Call El Dorado. 
The moon — The Tuſcan artiſt views 
At evening, from the top of Feſole 
Or in Valdarno, to deſcty new lands. 


He has indeed been more attentive to 


his ſyllables than to his accents, and 


does. not often offend by colliſions of 
conſonants, or openings of yowels u 
each other, at leaſt not more often t 
other writers who have had leis unpor- 
tant or complicated ſubjects to take off 
their care the cadence of their 
es. L 18 
The great peculiarity of Milton's ver- 
ſification, com with that of later 
xets, is the eliſion of one vowel be- 
ore another, or the ſuppreſſion of the 
laſt ſyllable of a word ending with a 
vowel, when a vowel begins the follow- 
ing word. Ag 


Knowledge 3 
Oppreſſes elſe with ſurteit. and ſoon turns 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind, 


This licence, though now diſuſed in 
Engliſh poetry, was practiſed by our 
old writers, and is allowed in many other 
languages, ancient and modern; and 
therefore the criticks on Paradiie Loſt 
have, without much deliberation, com- 
mended Milton for continuing it. But 
one language cannot communicate it's 
rules to x oh We have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the an- 
cients, the double cloſe of the Italians, 


and the ofexandrine of the French; and 


the elifion of yowels, howeyer graceſul 


it may ſeem to other nations; may be 
very unſuitable to the genius of the 
Enghftr tongue. 25 ' 
There is reaſon to believe that we have 
negli er Ay part of our yowels, and 
that the filent £ which our anceſtors ad- 
ded to moſt of our monoſyllables, was 
once vocal. By this detruncation of our 
ſyllables, our language is overſtocked 
with conſonants, and it is more neceſſary 
to add yowels to the beginning of words, 
than to cut thera off from the end. 
Milton therefore ſeems to have ſome- 
what miſtaken the nature of our lan- 
guage, of which the chief defect is rug - 


8 peyneld and aſperity, and bas left pe 


arſh cadences yet harſher. But his 
ſions are not all equally to be cenſurgds 
in ſome ſyllables they may be allowed, 
and perhaps in a "few may be ſafely 
imitated. The abſciſhon. of a vowel u 
undoubtedly vicions/ when it is ſtrongly 


ſounded, and makes, with it's affociate . 


conſonant, a full and audible ſyllable, - 


What he gives, 

Spiritual, may to puteſt ſpirits be found, 

No ingrateful food, and food alike theſe pure 
Intdlligential ſubſtances require, 9. 


Fruits Hleſperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious as. 
Evening now approach d, 
For we have 4% our evening and our mort. 
Of gueſts he makes them res, 
Inhoſpitably, and kills their infant malen. 
And vital Virtue infus d, and vital warmdh 
Throughout the fluid maſa . þ 


God made thee of choice his own, and of _ 


his own 
To ſerve him. 


J believe evety reader will a 
in all thoſe paſſages, though . 1 
iy in all, the mulick js injured, and in 
ome the meaning obſcured, There are 
other tines in which the vowel is cut off, 
but it is ſo faintly płbnounced in com- 
mon ſpeech, that the loſs of it in 
is ſcarcely perceived; and therefore fuck 
compliance with the meaſure may be al- 
lawed, 18 3 — 
8 r thingy 
erverſe, all monſtraua, all prodigi 
Abomi nad/e, roi n ; 
Than fables yet have feign'$-—— 


— eon the hore” 


They view'dae nah immentarale abt, 
mens - 


FF _ 
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Impenetrable, impal'd with circling fire, 


To none communicabir in earth or heav'n. 


Torres Se ee encreaſe 
roughneſs o too rough 
Mn; and though in ls poems t 

ma — +a ome 


3 — 8 
lton frequently uſes in hi 
the — 


or redundant 
aleven fyllables. 
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I afoerr'd in over-much admiring. » - 


Verſes of this kind occur almoſt in 
every Page; but though they are not un- 
ph or diſſonant, they ought not to 

admitted into heraick poetry, fince 
the narrow limits of our allow 
us no other diſtinftion of epick and tra- 
ick meaſures, than is afforded by the 
berty of changing at will the termina- 
tions of the dramatic lines, and bringing 
them by that relaxation of ical ri- 
gour nearer to proſe. 


Ne LXXXIX. TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1751. 


DPVLCE EST DESIFERE IN LOCO» 


Hos. 


WISDOM AT PROPER TIMES 1S WELL FORGOT». 


OCKE, whom there is no reaſon 
to ſuſpect of being a favourer of 
xdleneſs or libertiniſm, has advanced, 
that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of his time with e and vigour, 
muſt allow ſome of it to paſs in trifles. 
It is beyond the powers of humanity to 
fpend a whole life in profound ſtudy and 
intenſe meditation, and the moſt rigorous 
exatters of induſtry and ſeriouſneſs have 
appointed hours for relaxation and amuſe- 
ment. 8 


It is certain, that, with or without our 
conſent, many of the few moments al- 
lotted us will ſlide imperceptibly away, 
and that the mind will break from con- 
finement to it's ſtated taſk, into ſudden 
excurſions. Severe and connected at- 
tention is preſerved but for a ſhort time; 
and 'when 2 man ſhuts himſelf up in 
his cloſet, and bends his thoughts to the 
diſcuſhon of any abſtruſe queſtion, he 
will find his faculties continually Real - 
ing away to more pleaſing entertain- 
ments. He often perceives himſelf tran- 
ſported; he knows not how, to diſtant 


the moſt vigorous proſecutors of ſtudy. 
Many impoſe upon the world, and many 
upon themſelves, by an appearance of 
ſevere and exemplary diligence z when 


they, in may themſelves up to 


the luxury of fancy, pleaſe their minds 
with lating the paſt, or plauni 
out the ; place themſelves at wi 


in varied ſituations of happineſs, and 


ftumher away their days in voluntary 


viſions. In the of life ſome 
are left behind, becau are na- 
turally feeble and flow; ſome becauſe 
they miſs the way; and many becauſe 
they leave it by choice, and inſtead of 
_—_ onward with a ſteady pace, de- 
ight thergſelves with momentary devia- 
tions, turn aſide to _ every flower, 
and repoſe in every ſhade. - 

There is nothing more fatal to 2 man 
whoſe buſineſs is to think, than to have 
learned the art of ing his mind 
with thoſe airy gratifreations. Other 
vices or follies are reſtrained fear, 
refoſmed by admonĩtion, or rejected b 
the conviction which the compariſon o 


tracts of thought; and return to his firſt --our conduct with that of others may in 


object as from a dream, without know- 
ing when he forſook it, or how long he 
deen a>ftrafted from it. 

e has been obſerved, that the moſt 
ftudiaus are not always the moſt learned. 
There is, indeed, no great difficulty in 
diſcovering that "this difference of pro- 
ficiene oat Gwe ariſe from the difference of 

powers, of the choice of 


inte 
books, or the convenience of in forma- 
tion. But I believe it likewiſe frequent- 


time produce. But this inviſible riot of 
the mind, this ſecret prodigality of being, 
is ſecure from detection, and fearleſs of 
reproach. The dreamer retires to his 

ents, ſhuts out the cares and in- 
terruptions of mankind, and abandons 
himfelf to his own fancy; new worlds 
riſe up. before him, one image is fol- 

by anather, and a lang ſueceſſion 


of delights dances round lum. He is 
at laſt called back to life by nature, or 
by cuftorn, and enters peeviſh into ſo- 

” cxtys 
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riety, berauſe he cannot model it to his 
He returns from his idle 

perity, though not 
1 ard 
fame felicity with 
the 


own will. 
excurſions with the af) 
with the know 
haſtens again 0 
the s "of # man bent 
advancement of ſome favourite 


ity, I 

s, indeed, thavihels 
crites of learning we in time detected, 
and convinced by diſgrace and diſap- 
Pome of the difference between 

abour of thou and . the of 
muſing. But ese often 
not made till it is too ＋ to recover 
the time that has been fooled away. A 
thouſand accidents may, indeed, awaken 
drones to'a more early ſenſe of their 


danger and their ſhamg. But they who 


ate convinced of the neceſſity of break - 
2 this n drowſineſs, too 


relapſe in ſpite of their — 
for theſe ideal ſeducers are always near, 
and neither any ularity of time nor 


place is neceſſary, to their inlluence ; they 
invade the without warning, and 
— you — down — w 

ore oach is rea- or ſu- 
ſpet ted. — 

This captivity, N it is.nece/- 
ſary for every man to break, who has 
any defre-to be wiſe or uſeful, to pals 
bis life with. the eſteem of others, or to 
look, back with — com — old 
age upan his earlier years, In order to 
ee liberty he mutt find the means 
of flying from humſelf; he uſt, in op- 
bee to the Staick precept, teach his 

res to fix upon ö thingsz be 
muſt adopt the Joys and the pains of 
others, and excite in his mind the want 
of ſocial pleaſures and amicable com- 
r -pdMible 5 
© 38s. nat pro- 
mote —— of this mental , 
by cloſe. application to ſome new ſtudy 
which ma 7 in freſh ideas, and 
conan in ual motion. But 


requizes ſolitade, and ſolitude js 
a ſlats ous to thoſe who are too 
' Ave med to ſink 8 
ve amploy ment, or public ure, 
on ſary, — of 2 
e n, without which, though 
RE. be obtained, a com 
ns cure wall tie be effected, 
* ' | ck nM © 


* 


This is u formidable and obftirmte 
diſeaſe of the mtelle&, of which, ben 
it has once become radicated by eme, 
remedy is one of er ae 
reaſon and of virtue. N. 
attacks, thevefore, ſhould be Watte Folly 
oppoſed; and he that finds, the. 5 

—— infection beginmng 
ſeine him, ſhould turn his le 3 
tion agamſt it, and check it at the 
diſcovery by counteraction. 

The elolation” to be f 
when Na pinke and virtue arg thus for- 
midably 1nvaded, is, that no part of 
life he ſpent in a tate of neutrality or 


8 


voted to Ke and that, whenever the 
— buſineſs of life s irk ſome 


— — an immediate tranſition 
iverfion ant Faiety. 

> Ain the exerciſes which the 
of the body requires, and which, have 
them ſelves a patural tendency to actuate 
and invigorate che mind, the mot eligi- 
ble — 3 ge = rational being frems 
to be that interchange of thoughts whish 


is practiſed in fret and — converia - 


* 


tion; where ſuſpicion is 


| baniſhed by e- 
perience, and emulation by — en M 


where every man {peaks with no other 
reſtraint than unwillngnels to offend, 
and hears with no other e than 
defwe.to be plealed. 

- There — be a time in hich cer 
man trifles; and the on chaicg. chat 
nature affers us, ia, to in company 
or alone. To join profit with plealure, 
has been an old precept among men who 
have had very different conceptions. 2 

profit. All have agreed that ous 
ments ſhould not terminate hol in th 
preſent moment, but contribute.-amore 
or leſs to futyre.ad „He that 
amuſes himſelf am choley - 

ons, can 4carce — to receive, 
— the 2 — obſtregei ou 


mertiment- h uirtus can allow, 
uſeful hints, not converie on 
moſt familiar without 


caſual — looſe ſpas 
of thoughtleſs wit may hre newdight 


to che mind, au the gay contention. for 
paradoxacalpolitions rechify theopunjons. 
Thus ia d — whis thole ow 


„ 
- — 2 2 


* —. 1 * 
- 1 2 — IRE 5 
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tervals. Heroick generoſity, or philo- 
ſophical diſcoveries, may compel vene- 
ration and reſpect, but love always im- 
plies ſome kind of natural or voluntary 


equality, and is only to be excited b 


that levity and cheerfulneſs which diſ- 
encumbers all minds from awe and ſo- 
licitude, invites the modeſt to freedom, 
and exalts the timorous to confidence. 
This eaſy. gaiety is certain to pleaſe, 


' whatever be the character of him that 


exerts it; if our ſuperiors deſcend from 
their elevation, we love them for leſſen- 
ing the diſtance at which we are placed 
below them; and inferiors, from whom 
we can receive no laſting advantage, will 


always keep our affections while their 


ſprightlineſs and mirth contribute to our 
ure. ; 
Every man finds himſelf differently 
affected by the fight of fortreſſes of war, 
and palaces of pleaſure we look on the 
height and ſtrength of the bulwarks with 
a kind of glbomy ſatisfattion, for wi 
cannot think of defence without admit- 
ting images of danger; but we range 
dehghted and jocund through the gay 
apartments of the palace, becauſe no- 
thing is impreſſed by them on the mind 
but joy __ feſtivity. Such is the dif- 
ference between great and. amiable cha- 
raters; with protectors we are ſafe, with 
companions we are happy. 


Ne XC, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1751. 


IN TENUI LABOR, 


Viasg. 


WHAT TOIL IN SLENDER THINGS! x 


| 12 is very difficult to write on the 


minuter parts of literature without 
failing either to pleaſe or inſtrutt. Too 
much nicety of detail diſgufts the great- 
eſt part of readers; and to throw a mul- 
titude of particulars under general heads, 
and lay eue rules of extenſive compre- 
henſion, is to common underſtandings 
of little uſe, They who undertake theſe 
fubje&s are therefore always in danger, 
as one or other - inconvenience ariſes to 
their wry WE of frighting us with 
cience, or amufing us with 

empty ſound. | 
n criticiſing the work of Milton, 
there is, indeed, opportunity to inter- 
ſperſe paſſages that can hardly fail to 
relieve the languors of attention; and 
ſince, in examiniag the variety and choice 
of the pauſes with which he has diver- 
fified his numbers, it will be neceſſary 
to exhibit the lines in which they are to 


be found, perhaps the remarks may be 


well compenſated by the examples, -and 
the irkſomeneſs of 3 diſquiſi- 
tions ſomewhat alleviated. 

- Milton formed his ſcheme of verſifi- 


cation by the poetsof Greece and Rome, 


whom he propoſed to himſelf for his 
models, . fo far as the difference of his 
language from theirs would it the 
imitation. There are indeed many in- 
convenienciey inſeparable from our hero- 


ick meaſure compared. with that of 


Homer and Virgil; - inconveniencies, 
which it is no reproach to Milton not to 
have cvercome, Eeug they are in their 
own nature inſuperable; but againſt 
which he has firuggled with ſo much 
art and diligence, that he may at leaſt 
be ſaid to have deſerved ſucceſs. a 
The bexameter of the ancients may 
be conſidered as conſiſting of fifteen 
ſyllables, fo melodiouſſy difpoſed, that 
as every one knows who has examined 
the poetical authors, very pleaſing and 
ſonorous lyrick meaſures are formed 
from the fragments of the heroick, It 
is, indeed, ſcarce poſſible to break them 
in ſuch a manner but that inwvenias etiam 
dijetti membra potte, ſome harmony 
will ſtill remain, and the due proportions 
of ' ſound will always be Aiſtorered, 
This meaſure therefore allowed great 
variety of pauſes, and great liberties of 
connecting one verſe with another, be- 
cauſe wherever the line was interrupted, 
either part ſingly was muſical. But the 
ancients ſeem to have confined this pri- 
vilege to hexameters; for in their oth 
meaſures, though longer than the Eng- 
lim heroick, thoſe who wrote” after the 
refinements of verſification, venture 
ſeldom to change their pauſes, that every 
variation may be ſuppoſed rather a com- 
tance with neceſſity than the choice of 
judgment. * ia nd 
Men way coptrined eig th 


narrow limits of a meaſure not very 
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To re-ſalute the world with ſacred light 
Leucothea wak d. 


harmontous in the utmoſt perfection; 
the ſingle parts, therefore, into which it 
was to be ſometimes broken by pauſes, 
were in danger of loſing the very form 
of verſe. -- This has, perhaps, notwith» 
ſtanding all his care, ſometimes hap» 


As harmony is the end of -poetical 
meaſures, no part of — when 
ſo ſeparated from the reſt as not to re- 
main ſtill more harmonious than proſe, 
or to ſhew, by the diſpoſition of the 
tones, that it is part of a verſe. This 
rule in the old hexameter might be eaſi- 
ly obſerved, but in Engliſh will very 
Cas be in danger of violation; for 
the order and regularity of accents can- 
not well be perceived in a ſucceſſion of 
fewer than three 2 which will 
confine the Engliſh poet to only five 
pauſes; it being ſuppoſed that, when he 
connects one line with another, he ſhould 
never make a full pauſe at leſs diſtance 
than that of three ſyllables from the be- 
ginning or end of a verſe. 

That this rule ſhould be univerſally 
and indiſpenſably eſtabliſhed, perha 
cannot he granted; ſomething may 
allowed to variety, and ſomething to the 
adaptation of the numbers to the ſubject; 
but it will be found generally neceſſary, 
and the ear will ſeldom fail — fatter by 
it's neglect. 

Thus when a ſingle ſyllable is cut off 
from the reſt, it muſt either be united to 
the line with which the ſenſe connects 
it, or be ſounded alone. If it be united 
to the other line, it cerrupts it's Har- 
mony; if dis joined, it muſt ſtand alone, 
and with regard to muſick be ſurperflu- 
ous; for there is no harmony in a ſingle 
ſound, becauſe it has no proportion to 
another. . 


Hypocrites aufterely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to 
all. 


. When two ſyllables likewiſe are ab- 
ſcinded from the reſt, they evidently 
want ſome aſſociate ſounds to make 


— Þ — — 
more vakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt'sal 


reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Mearwhils 


He ended, and the ſun gave ſignal — 
To the bright miniſter that vateh dt he 


His trumpet» 

Firſt in the eaſt bis glorĩous lamp was len, 
Regent of day; and all th' horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's "high "road; 

the gra LINEA 


gray ; 
Dawn, and the Plelades, before him danc's; 


Shedding ſweet influence. * 


The ſame defect is perceived in the 
following line, where the pauſe is at the 
ſecond ſyllable from the beginning. 


| The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd 
Buth harp and voice; nor could the muſe defend 
Her ſon. So fall not thou, who thee implores. 


When the pauſe falls upon the third 
ſyllable or the ſeventh, the harmony is 
better preſerved; but as the third and 
ſeventh are weak ſyllables, the period 
leaves the ear unſatisfied, and in expec- 
tation of the remaining part of the verſe, 


He, with his horrid crew, 

Lay vanquiſh d, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded though immortal. But his doom 
Reſerv'd him to more wrath ; for now the 

thought 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain 
Torments bin. — 

God —yith frequent intercourſe, 

Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
On errands of ſupernal grace. So ſung 


It may be, I think, eſtabliſhed as 3 
rule, that a pauſe which concludes a 
period ſhould be made for the moſt part 
upon a ſtrong ſyllable, as the-fourth'and 
ſixth; but thoſe pauſes which only ſu- 
ſpend the ſenſe may be placed upon the 
weaker. Thus the reſt m the third line 
of the firſt paſſage ſatisfies the ear better 
than in the fourth, and the clofe of the 


ſecond quotation better than of the third, ' 


The evil Toon” 
Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on theſe 
From whom it ſprung; impoſſible” to mf 
With bleſſedneſs. — 
—— What we by day ae 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
een One 


— 
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One night or two with wanton mein 
Tending to wild. 
The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our 
Joint hands 
Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Aﬀiſt us. 


The reſt in the fifth place has the ſame 


inconvenienceas in the ſeventh and third, 


that the ſyllable is weak. 


Beaſt now with beaſt gan war, and fow! with 


fowl, 
And fiſh with fiſh, to grazethe herb all learing, 
Devour'd each other; nor ſtuod much in awe 


Of man, but fled bim, or with countenance 


grim, 
Glar'd on him paſsing. 


The nobleſt and moſt majeſtick pauſes 


which our verſification admits, are upon 
the fourth and ſixth fyllables; which 


are both ſtrongly ſounded in a pure and 


regular verſe, and at either of which the 
line is ſo divided, that both members 
participate of harmony. 

But now at laſt the ſacred influence 
Of light appears, andfrom the walls of heav'n 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 


A glimmering datos: here nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge, and chaos to retire. 


But far above all others, if I can give 
any credit to my own ear, is the reſt upon 
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the ſixth ſyllable, which taking in a com- 
plete compaſs of found, ſuch as is ſuffi.. 
cient to conſtitute one of our lyrick mea-. 
ſures, makes a full and folema cloſe. 
Some paſſages which conclude at this 
ſtop, I could never read without ſome, 
ſtrong emotions of delight or admiration. 


Before the hills appeat d, or foumain flow d, 
Thou with the eternal wifdom didſt converſe, 
Wifdom thy fiſter; and with her didft play _ 
In preſence of the Almighty Fatber, pleas'd. 
With thy celeſtial ſong. 


Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or happy u 
Like thoſe Heſperian gardens fam d of old, 


Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow ry vales, 
Thrice happy iſlea But who dwelt happy there, 
He ſtaid not to inquire. 

He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince, perhaps 
When God deſcendedz and, perhaps, once 


more 
To ſound at general doom. 


If the e Milton be examined, 
with regard to the pauſes and flow of 
his verſes into each other, it will appear, 
that he has performed all that our lan- 

would admit; and the corn 
on of his numbers with thoſe —_—_— 
cultivated the ſame manner of writing,. 
will ſhow that he excelled as much in bh 
lower as the higher parts of his art, and 
that his {kill in harmony was not leſs; 
than his invention or his learning. 


JANUARY 29, 1781. 


DULCIS INZXPERTIS CULTURA POTENTIS AMICI, 


EXPEATUS METUIT., 


Hon. 


To coUrT THE GREAT ONES, AND TO sou THETR rab, 


SEEMS A 


SWEET TASK TO THOSE THAT NEVER TRIED; 


BUT THOSE THAT HAVE, KNOW WELL THAT DANGER S$ NEAR, 7 


T HE Sciences having long ſeen their 
votaries labouring for the benefit 
of mankind without reward, put up their 
petition to Jupiter for a more equitable 
diſtribution of riches and honours. Ju- 


piter was moved at their complaints, 


and touched with the aj Eg mi- 
ſeries of 1 whom the Sciences, wea- 
ried with perpettal ingratitude, were now 
PIES: to forſake; and who would 


have been reduced by their de 1 o 


feed in dens upon the maſt | 
hong their prey in deſerts, and to to perich 


aſpetct, which ſtruck tetror into 
n 


Can EXCH, 


under the paws of animals ſtronger 25 
fiercer than themſelves. 

A ſynod of the celeſtials was there- 
fore convened, in which it was reſolved, 
that Patronage ſhould defcend to the 
aſſiſtamce of the Sciences. -Patronage 
was the daughter of Aſtrea, by a mor- 
tal father, and had been Aucnzst! in the 
ſchool of Truth, by the goddleſſes, 
whom ſhe was now appointed-to protect. 
She had from her mother that di of 


me- 


und . 
C 


which made her only acceſſible to thoſe 
whom the Sciences brought into her pre- 
ſence. 

She came down, with the general ac- 
clamation of all the powers that favour 
learning. Hope danced before her, and 
Liherahty ſtood at her Gde, ready to 
ſcatter by her. direction the gifts which 
Fortune, who followed ber, was com- 
manded to ſupply. As ſhe adyanced 
towards Parnaſſus, the cloud which had 
long op, "mg it, was immediately diſ- 
pelled. he ſhades,” before withered 
with drought, ſpread their original ver- 
dure, and the flowers that had languiſhed 
with chilneſs brightened their colours, 
and invigorated their ſcents; the Muſes 
tuned their harps andexerted their voices; 
and all the concert of nature welcomed 

On Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her reſidence, 
in a palace raiſed by the Sciences, and. 
adorned with whatever could delight the 

e, elevate the imagination, or enia4 
the underſtanding. Here ſhe diſperſed 
the gifts af Fortune with the impartiality 
of Juſtice, and the diſcernment of Truth. 
Her gate ſtood always open, and Hope 
fat at che portal, inviting to entrance all 
whom the Sciences numbered in their 
train. The court was therefore thronged 
with innumerable multitudes, of whom, 
though many returned diſappointed, ſel- 
dom any had confidence to 2 þ 
for Patronage was known to neglett fe, 
but for want of the due claims to her 
regard. Thoſe, therefore, who had ſo- 
licited her favour without ſucceſs, ge- 
nerally withdrew from publick notice 
and either diverted their attention to 
meaner employments, or endeavoured to 
ſupply their deficiencies by cloſer ap- 
plication. 

In time, however, the number of 
thoſe who had miſearried in their pre- 
tenſious grew ſo great, that they became 
leſs. aſhamed of their repulſesz and in- 
ſtead of hiding their diſgrace in retire- 
ment, began to beſiege the gates of the 
palace, and obſtru& the entrance of ſuch 
as they thought hkely to be more ca- 
reſſed. The deciſions of Patronage, 
who was but half a goddeſs, had been 
ſometimes erroneous; and though ſhe 
always made haſte to rectify her miltakes, 
a fe inſtances of her fallibility encou- 
raged every one to appeal from her judg- 
ment ts his own and that of his com- 


panions, who are always ready to cla- 
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moup in the common cauſe, and elate. 
each other with reciprocal applauſe. 
Hope was a ſtegdy friend to the diſc. 
appointed, and Nu incited them 
to accept a invitation, and lay 
their claim again before Patronage. T 
were again, for the moſt ark. font 
with ignominy, but found Hope not 
alienated, and Impudence more reſo- 
lutely zealous z they therefore contrived 
new expedients, and hoped at laſt to pre - 
vail by their multitudes which were al- 
ways increaſing. and their perſeverance 


which Hope and Impudence forbad them 


to relax. 

Patronage having been long a | 
to the heavenly aſſemblies, began to de- 
F towards terreſtrial nature, and 
1 the precepts of Juſtice aud Truth. 

cad of confining her friendſhi 


do 
the Sciences, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by lade f 


and little, to contract an acquaintance 


with Pride, the fon of Falſchood, by 


whole embraces ſhe had two daughters, 
Flattery and Caprice. Flattery was 
nurſed by Liboratity: and Caprice by. 
Fortune, without any aſſiſtance from the 

wm of the Sciences, 
tronage began to adopt the 
ſentiments and — —— of 
her huſband, by whoſe opinion ſhe now 
directed ber deciſious with very littla 
heed to the precepts of Truth; and as 
her daughters continually gained upon 
her aftections, the Sciences #7 their in- 
fluence, till none found much reaſou to 
boaſt of their reception, but thoſe whom 
Caprice or Flauery conducted to her, 
throne, | 
The thr who had ſo waited, 
and ſo — diſmiſſed —— of 
recommendation from the Sciences, were 
delighted to ſee the power of thoſe rigo- 
rous goddeſſes tending to it's extinction. 
Their patroneſſed now renewed their en- 
couragements. Hope ſmiled at the ap- 
proach of Caprice, and Impudence was 
always at hand to introduce her clients ta 
Flattery. N | . 
Patronage had now learned to procure 
herſelf reverence by ceremonies and for- 
malities, and inſtead of admitting her 
petitioners to an immediate audience, or- 
dered the antechamber to be erected, 
called among mortals, the Hall of Ex- 
pectatian. Into this hall the entrance 
was eaſy to thoſe whom Impudence had 
conſigned to Flattery, and it was there- 
fore crowded with a promiſcuous throng, 
aſſembled 


—äẽ — — 


| 
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aſſembled from every corner of the earth, 
preſſing forward with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs of defire, and agitated with all the 
anxieties of competition. 
They entered this general receptacle 
3 — and — and made no 
doubt of ſpeedy acceſs, under the con- 
duct of Flattery, to the preſence of Pa- 
tronage. But it generally happened 
that they were here left to their day; 
for the inner doors were committed to 
Caprice, who opened and ſhnt them, as 
- it ſeemed, by chance, and rejected or ad- 
mitted without any ſettled rule of diſtinc- 
tion. In the mean time, the miſerable 
attendants were left to wear out their 
Hives in alternate exultation and dejec- 
tion, delivered up to the ſport of Suſpi- 
cion, who was always whiſpering into 
their ear deſigns againſt them which were 
never formed, and of Envy, who dili- 
gently pointed out the good fortune of 
one or other of their competitors. In- 
famy flew round the hall, and ſcattered 
mildews from her wings, with which 
every one was ſtained; Reputation fol- 
Fowed her with flower flight, and en- 
deavoured to hide the blemiſhes with 
paint, which was immediately bruſhed 
away, or ſeparated of itſelf, and left the 
ſtains more viſible; nor were the ſpots 
of Infamy ever effaced, but with limpid 
water effuſed by the hand of Time from 
gs well which ſprung up beneath the 
throne of Trath. x 
It frequently happened that Science, 
unwilling to loſe the ancient prerogative 
of recommending to Patronage, would 
lead her followers into the Hall of Ex- 
$eAation; but they were ſoon diſcou- 
raged from attending, for not only En- 
vy and Sufpicion inceſſantly tormented 
„but ä —— them 
as intruders, and incited Infamy to 
blacken them. They therefore quickly 
retired, but ſeldom without ſome ſpots 
which they could ſcarcely waſh away, 
and which ſhewed that they had once 
waited in the Hall of Expetation. 


; 


* 
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The reſt continued to expect the h 
moment, at which Caprice ſhould 
kon them to approach; and endea- 

voured to propitiate her, not with Ho- 
merical harmony, the repreſentation of 
great actions, or the recital of noble ſen- 
timents, but with ſoft and voluptuous 
melody, intermingled with the praiſes of 
Patronage and Pride, by whom they were 
heard at once with re and con- 
tempt. | 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, 
when they leaſt expected it, and heaped by 
Patronage with the gifts of Fortune, but 
they were from that time chained to her 
foot-ſtool, and condemned to regulate 
their lives by her glances and her nods; 

ſeemed proud of their manacles, and 
ſeldom complained of any drudgery, 
however ſervile, or any affront, however 
contemptnous ; yet they were often, not- 
withſtanding their obedience, ſeized on 
a ſudden by Caprice, diveſted of their 
ornaments, and thruſt back into the 
Hall of Expetation. , 

Here they mingled again with the tu- 
mult, and all, except a few whom expe- 
rience had taught to ſeek happineſs in the 
regions of liberty, continued to ſpend 
hours, and days, and years, courting 
the ſmile of Caprice by the arts of Flat- 
tery; till at length new crowds preſſed 
in upon them, and drove them forth at 
different outlets into the habitations of 
Diſeaſe, and Shame, and Poverty, and 
Deſpair, where they paſſed the reſt of 
their lives in narratives of promiſes and 
breaches of faith, of joys and ſorrows, 
of hopes and diſappointments. 

The Sciences, after a thouſand indig- 
nities, retired from the palace of Patro- 
nage, and having long wandered over 
the world in rief and diſtreſs, were led 
at laſt to the cottage of Independence, 
the daughter of Fortitude; where they 
were taught by Prudence and Parſimony 
to ſupport- themſelves in dignity and 
quiet. 


Ne XCIL. 
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JAM NUNC MINACT MURMURE CORNUUM 
PERSTRINGIS AURES, JAM LITUL STREPUNT., 


Hoz. 


LO! now THE CLARION'S VoOTCE I HEAR, 
1T's THREATNING MUXMURS PIERCE MINE EARS 
AND IN THY LINES WITH BRAZEN BREATH 


THE TRUMPET SOUNDS THE CHARGE OF DEATH. 


T has been long obſerved, that the 

idea of beauty is vague and unde- 
fined, different in different minds, and 
diverſified by time or place, It has been 
a term hitherto uſed to ſignify that 
which pleaſes us we know not why, and 
in our approbation of which we can 
juſtify ourſelves only by the concurrence 
of numbers, without much power of en- 
forcing our opinion 22 others by any 
argument, but example and authority. 
It is, indeed, ſo little ſubject to the exa- 
minations of reaſon, that Paſchal ſup- 
poſes it to end where demonſtration be- 
gins, and maintains, that without incon- 
gruity and abſurdity we cannot ſpeak of 
geometrical beauty. | 

To trace all the ſources of that vari- 
ous pleaſure which we aſcribe to the 
agency of beauty, or to diſentangle all 
the perceptions involved in it's idea, 
5 rhaps, uire à very great 

rt of the life of Ariſtotle or Plato. It 
13, however, in many caſes, apparent 
that this ne is merely relative and 

comparative; that we pronounce things 
beautiful becauſe they have ſomething 
which we agree, for whatever reaſon, to 
call beauty, in a greater degree than we 
have been accuſtomed to find it in other 
things of the ſame kind; and that we 
transfer the epithet as our knowledge in- 
creaſes, and appropriate it to higher ex- 
cellence, when higher excellence comes 
within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of 
this kind; and therefore Boileau juſtly 
remarks, that the books which have ſtood 
the teſt of time, and been admired through 
all the changes which the mind of man 
has ſuffered from the various revolutions 
of knowledge, and the 3 of con- 
trary cuſtoms, have a er claim to our 
regard than any modern can boaſt, be- 
cauſe the long continuance of their repu- 
tation proves that they are adequate to 
pur faculties, and agreeable to pature, 


as * 
"TY 
py | -= 


— Iþ * 


Francis. 


Ie. een the talk of ar tcite 


to eſtabliſh principles; to improve opi- 
nion into knowledge; and to 40 ſtinguiſh 
thoſe means of pleaſing which depend 
upon known cauſes and rational de- 
duction, from the nameleſs and inex- 
plicable elegancies which appeal wholly 
to the fancy, from which we- fee] de- 
light, but know not how they produce 
” and which may well be termed the 
enchantreſſes of the ſoul. Criticiſm re- 
duces thoſe. regions of literature under 
the dominion of ſcience, which have hi- 
therto known only the anarchy of i 
rance, the caprices of 3 and the 
tyranny of preſcription. 

There is nothing in the art of verſify- 
ing ſo much expoſed to the of 
imagination as the accommodation of the 
ſound to the ſenſe, or the repreſentation 
of particular images, by the flow of the 
verſe in which they are expreſſed. Every 
ſtudent has innumerable paſſages, in 
which he, and perhaps he alone, diſ- 
covers ſuch reſemblanecs and ſince the 
attention of the preſent race of poetical 
readers ſeems particularly turned u 
this ſpecies of A I ſhall * 
vour to examine how much theſe con- 
formities have been obſerved by the 

ts, or directed by the criticks, how 

ar they can be eſtabliſhed upon nature 
and reaſon, and on what occaſions they 
have, been practiſed by Milton. | 

Homer, the father of all i 
beauty, has been particularly celebrated 
by Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, as be thab, 
of all the poets, exbibited the greatef 
variety of ſound; * Por there ire,” ſays 
he, innumerable paſſages, in which 
© length af time, bulk of body, extremity 
© of paſſion, and ſtillneſs of repoſe; or, 
in which, on the contrary, , brevity, 


.* ſpeed, and eagerneſs, are evident 


* marked out by the ſound of the ſyllables, 
Thus the anguiſh and flow pace with 


which the blind Polypheme groped ont 
« with 


= * 0 - 
* 


* 
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© with his hands the entrance of his cave, 
© are perceived in the cadence of the ver- 
© ſes which deſcribe it. * * 
Kiko N tax mr xel v u 
xtc Nννοοονν — 

Mean time the cycliopraging with his wound, 


Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round 
and round. 2 


Pore . 


The critick then proceeds to ſhew, 
that the efforts of Achilles ſtruggling in 
his armour againſt the current of a river, 
ſometimes reſiſting and ſometimes yield- 
ing, may be perceived in the eliſions of 
the fyllables, the flow ſucceſſion of the 
feet, and the ſtrength of the conſonants. 


aue T apy” AX xuxopevecy [rave Ima, 
ade * 222 8d; wihoou 
*Eous clit ac. 
Zo oft the ſurge, in watry mountains ſpread, 
Beats on his back, or burfis upon his head, 
Vet dauntleſs ſill che adverſe flood he braves, 
And ſtill indignaat bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the rides, bis knees relax with toil; 
Waſh d from beneath him, flidey the * foil. 
orx. 


+ When Homer deſcribes the cruſh of 
men daſhed againſt à rock, be collects 
the moſt unpleaſing and harſh ſounds. 


Zin N Nee wot onbaexac wort van 
K- in tab panes HA gi, ous It 
pate. i 

His bloody band 

Snatch d two, unbappy! of my martial band, 

And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor: 

The pavement iwimg with brains and ming- 
led gores 


- Port. 


And when he would place before the 
eyes ſomething dreadful and aftomſling, 


He makes choice of the vowels, 
and the letters of moſt di t utter - 


ance. | a 
5 F ue Toryd Broovebar peared 

Haw en Wert It Atiput; Tt g Te, 

Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon it's field, 
And circling terrors fill'd th* expreſſive ſhield. 
* Porz. 
Many other N Dionyſius pro- 
duces; but theſe will ſufficicutly ſſiew, 


Fat eher he was fanciful, of we have 


* 


-- 
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loſt the genuine pronunciation; for 1 
know not whether, in any one of theſe 


inſtantes, ſuch fimilitade can be diſco- 


vered. It ſeems, indeed, probable, that 
the veneration with which Homer was 
read, produced many ſuppoſititious beau- 
ties; for though it is certain, that the 
ſound of many of his verſes very juſtly 
correſponds with the things expreſſed, 
yet when the force of his imagination, 
which gave him full poſſeſſion of every 
object, is conſidered, together with the 
flexibility of his language, of which the 
llables might be often contracted or 
ilated at pleaſure, it will ſeem unlike! 
that fuch conformity ſhould happen iel. 
frequently even without deſign. 

It is nat however to be doubted, that 
Virgil, who wrote amidſt the light of 
criticiſm,” and who owed fo much of his 
ſucceſs to art and labour, endeavoured, 
among other excellencies, to exhibit this 
ſimilitude; nor has he been leſs happ 
in this than in the other graces of verſi- 
fication. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, diſplay- 
ed with great elegance by Vida, in his 
Art of Poetry. 


Haud ſatis oft illi wtcungue claudere werſum. — 

Omnia ſed numeris wocwm concordibus aptant, 

Aitgue jono quetcungue canustimitantur, et apts 

Verberum face, et ua ſito carminis ore. 

Nam diverſa opus oft weluti dare werſibus 
974 — 

Hic meli:r motuque pedum, et pernicilus alis, 

Molle viam tacito lapſu per levia rudit: 

Nie autem membris, ac mee ignavius ing ent 

Incedit tardo moli mine ſubſidendo. 

Ecce aliguis ſubit regio pulcberr imus ore, 

Cui . ok . afflat bo- 

om 


l norem, 

Contra alins rudi>, informer oſtendit et artur, 
Hirſu flmgue ſupercilium, ac caudam finucſam, 
Ingratus wiſs fonitu illa tall ipſo — 
E ge ubi jam nautæ puma. Alis are ruentet 
Incubuere mari, videus ſpumarg reduttii 
Convulſum remis, rofiriſque firidentiBus ger. 
Tunc longe ſale ſaxa joyant, dune et freta 

wventis g 
Incipiunt agitata furſcere: Hf err u 
Hl:dunt rauco, er ue refracha remur mu rat and 
4 ſcepu los, rumule . — fr etruptut a 
* * — ad. 4 


Cum vero rx alto ſpeculatus caruls Nertus © 
Jeniit in morem ſiaꝑ ni, placidargquie paludis, 
Lalitur una . nutat wntta carina. 
Verba etiam res exiguas anguſta ſegun ntur 
Ingcntrſgue ju uant ingentia: cunfla pgigantem 
2 decent, vultus imme, prfiorg lata, 


% 


4 5 
9 


Er magni membrorum artus, magna ofſa la- 
certique. 
Altque adeo, fiquid geritur molimine magno, 
t moram, et pariter tecum quogue verba 
—_— lia gleba caact 
Segnia: ſeu quando wi multa gleba caacłit 
— frangenda es, equore ſeu 
cum 
Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 
At mora ſi ſuerit damno, preperare jubebo. 
Si fe forte cava extulerit mala wipera terra, 
Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, 


paſtor; 

Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peftem. 
2 verſus ruat, in pracepſque ftrutur, 
renſo- cum precipitans ruit Oceano nox, 
Aut cum pereulſus graviter procumbit bumi bos, 
Cumgue — 4 requies rebus datur, ipſa quogue 

ultro | 
Carmina pauliſper curſu ceſſare widebis 
In medio interrupta: quierunt cum freta ponti, 
Pe quam auræ pojuere, quieſcere protinus ipſum 
Cernere erit, puediiſqueinceptis fiftere verſum. 
Nuid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle fine ictu 
Invelidus jacit, et defeis wiribus eager? 


Num gquogue tum werſus ſegni pariter pede 


5's, wag 

Sanguis bebet, frigent ftæ in corpore wires. 

Fortem aut em ju venem deceat prorumpere in 
arces, 

Evertifſe domes, pra fractague guadrupedan- 
tum 

Pefora peftoribus perrumpere, flernere turres 

Ingentes, totogue, ferum dare funera campo. 


"Tis not enough hiz verſes — 1 1 
in 


In meaſure, number, or determ 

To all, proportion'd terms he muſt diſpenſe, 

And make the ſound a picture of the ſenſe; 

The correſpondent words exattly frame, 

The look, the features, and the mien the 
. fame, 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 

This ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſkims away: 

This —_— with youth and beauty in his 

ace, 
And Venus breathes on ev'ry limb a grace; 
That, of rude form, his uncouth members 


ſhows, 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough 
brows; 
His monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 
Voluminous and vaſt, curls ap behind; 
At once the image and the lines appear, 
Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 


Lo! whea the ſailors ſteer the pond rous ſhips, 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy 


To the loud call each diftant rock: replies 4 
Toft dy the ſtorm the tom ring ſurges iir 
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While RD ocean beats the ſounding 


* 

Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar. 
Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath'riog in a heap, 
The liquid mountains riſe, and over-hang the 

deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging ſeas, 
Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſub- 


And the pitch'd veſſel o'er the ſurfice glides, 

When things are ſmall, the terms ſhould ftill 
be ſo; 

For low words pleaſe us, when the theme islow. 

But when ſome giant, horrible and grim; 

Enormous in his gait, and vaſtin ev'ry limb 

Stalks 2 on; the ſwelling words muſt 
riſe 

In juſt proportion to the monſter”s fire, 

If ſome large weight his huge arms ftrive to 


The verſe too labourtz the'throng'd words 
ſcarce move. 


When each iff clod beneath the pond'rous 


plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th' encumber'd lines 
muſt flow. 
Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 
Unfurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the wide- 
ftretch'd fails. 
But if the poem ſuffers from delay, 
Let the lines fly precipitate away 
And when the viper iſſues from the brake, 
Be quick; with ſtones, and brands, and 
fire, attack 
His rifing creſt, and drive the ſerpent back. 
When night deſcends, or ſtunn'd by num'rous 
ſtrokes, 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vaſt ox; 
The line too finks with correſpondent ſound, 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlongto the ground. 
When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſts 
ceaſe, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſea to peace; 
So oft we ſee the interrupted ftrain : 
Stopp'd in the midſt—and with 20 
main 
Pauſe for a ſpace—art laſt it glides again. 
When Priam ftrains his aged arms, to throw 
His unavailing jav'line at the foe; 
(His blood. congeal'd, and ev ry nerve un- 
ſtrung) 
Then with the theme complies the artful ſongs 
Like him, the ſolitary numbers flow, 
Weak, trembling; melancholy, ſtiff, and flow, 
Not ſo young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 
Beatz down embattled afmies is his courſe, 
The raging youth on trembling Ion falls, 
Burſts her ſtrong gates, and ſhakes her | 
walls > 
Provokes his flying courfer to the ſpeed, 
In full career to charge the watrlike ſteed t 
He piles the field with mountains of the Nlaing 
He pours, he ftorms, he thunders thro* the 
PrTT» 
D 4 From 
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From the Italian gardens Pope ſeems 
to have tranſplanted this flower, the 
frown of happier climates, into a ſoil 
eſs adapted to it's nature, and leſs fa- 
vourable to it's increaſe, | 


Soft is the firain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And 2 ſtream in ſmoother numbers 
os; 

But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 

The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the tor- 
rent roar. 

When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 
throw 

The line too lobours, and the words move 
flow; 

Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims 
along the main. 


From theſe lines, laboured with t 
attention, and celebrated by a rival wit, 
may be judged what can be expected 
from the moſt diligent endeavours after 
this imagery of ſound. The verſe in- 
tended to repreſent the whiſper of the 
vernal breeze, muſt be confeſſed not 
much to excel in ſoftneſs or volubility; 
and the ſmooth ſtream runs with a perpe- 
tual claſh of jarring conſonants. The 
noiſe and turbulence of the torrent is, 
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indeed, diſtinctly imaged, for it requires 
very little ſkill to make our language 
rough; but in theſe lines, which men- 
tion the effort of Ajax, there is no par- 
ticular heavineſs, obſtruction, or delay. 
The ſwiftneſs of Camilla is rather con- 
traſted than exemplified ; why the verſe 
ſhould be lengthened to expreſs ſpeed, 
will not eafily be Siſcovered; In the 
dactyls uſed for that purpoſe by the an- 
cients, two ſhort ſyllables were pro- 
nounced with ſuch rapidity, as to be 
equal only to one long; they therefore 
naturally exhibit the act of paſſing 
through a long ſpace in a ſhort time. 
But the alexandrine, by it's pauſe in 
the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately meaſure; 
_ the word unbending, one of the moſt 
uggiſh and flow which our lan 
affords, cannot much accelerate 22 
tion. 

Theſe rules and theſe examples have 
taught our preſent criticks to enquire 
ver tudiouly and minutely into ſounds 
and cadences. It is, therefore, uſeful to 
examine with what ſkill they have pro- 
ceeded; what diſcoveries they have made; 
and whether any rules can be eſtabliſhed 
which may guide us hereafter in ſuch re- 
ſcarches. N 
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EXPERIAR QUID CONCEDATUR IN ILLOS 
QUORUM FLAMINIA TEGITURER CINIS ATQUE LATINAs 


Joy: 


MORE SAFELY TRUTH TO URGE HER CLAIM PRESUMES, 
UN NAMES NOW FOUND ALONE ON HOOKS AND TOMBS, 


HERE are few books on which 
more time is ſpent by young ſtu- 
dents, than on treatiſes which deliver 
the characters of authors; nor any which 
oftener deceive the expectation of the 
reader, or fill his mind with more opi- 
nions which the progreſs of his ſtudies 
and the encreaſe of his knowledge oblige 
him to reſign. | 
Baillet has introduced his collection 
of the deciſions of the learned, by an 
enumeration of the prejudices which 
miſlead the critick, and raiſe the paſ- 
ſions in rebellion againſt the judg- 
ment, His catalogue, though large, 1s 
nnperfet; and who. can hope to com- 
lete it? The beauties of writing have 
n obſerved to be often ſuch as cannot 
in the preſent ſtate of human knowledge 
be evinced by evidence, or drawn out 


into demonſtrations; they are therefore 
wholly ſubje& to the imagination, and 
do not force their effects upon a mind 
preoccupied by unfavourable ſentiments, 
nor overcome the counter- action of a 
falſe principle or of ſtubborn partiality. 
To convince any man againſt his will 
is hard, but to pleaſe him __ his 
will is juſtly pronounced by Dryden to 
be above the reach of human abilities. 
Intereſt and paſſion f . out lon 
againſt the cloſeſt ſiege o * Gary an 
fyilogiſims, but they ws abſolutely im- 
pregnable to imagery and ſentiment; 
and will for ever bid defiance to the moſt 
powerful ſtrains of Virgil or Homer, 
though they may give way in time to 
the batteries of Euclid or Archimedes. 
In truſting therefore to the ſentence! 


of a cxitick, we are in danger not only 
from 
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from that vanity which exalts writers 
too often to the dignity of teaching what 
they are yet to learn, from that neg- 
ligence which ſometimes ſteals upon t 
moſt vigilant caution, and that fallibi- 
lity to which the condition of nature 
has ſubjected every human underſtand- 
ing; but from a thouſand extrinſick and 
accidental cauſes, from every thing 
which can excite kindneſs or maleyo- 
lence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of thoſe who have determined 
with great boldneſs upon the various 
degrees of literary merit, may be juſtly 
faſpeRted of having paſled ſentence, as 
Seneca remarks of Claudius 


Una tantum parte audita, 
Spe et nulla, 


without much knowledge of the cauſe 
before them: for it will not eaſily be 
imagined of Langbane, Borrichitus, or 
Rapin, that they had Toy accuratel 
peruſed all the books which they praiſe 
or cenſure; or that, even if nature and 
learning had qualified them for judges, 
they could read for ever with the atten- 
tion neceſſary to juſt criticiſm. Such 
performances, however, are not wholly 
without their uſe; for they are common- 
ly juſt echoes to the voice of fame, and 
tranſmit the general ſuffrage of mankind 
when the . no particular motives 
to ſu refs it. 


Criticks, like the reſt of mankind, 
are very frequently miſled by intereſt. 
The bigotry with which editors regard 
the authors whom they illuſtrate or cor- 
rect, has been generally remarked. Dry- 
den was known to have written moſt 
of his critical diſſertations only to re- 
commend the work upon which he then 
happened to be employed; and Addiſon 
is este to have denied the expe- 
diency of poetical juſtice, becauſe his 
own Cato was condemned to periſh in 


a | oaks 
1 'which authors, 
not otherwiſe weak or corrupt, have 
indulged without ſcruple; and perhaps 
ſome of them are ſo complicated with 
our natural affections, that they can- 
not eaſily be diſentangled from the 
heart. Scarce any can hear with im- 
partiality a compariſon between the writ- 
ers of his own and another country; 
and though it cannot, I think, be charg- 
ed equally on all nations, that they are 
plnded with this literary patriotiſm, yet 
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there are none that do not look upon 
their authors with the fondneſs of affi- 
nity, and eſteem them as well for the 

ace of their birth, as for their know- 
edge or their wit. There is, therefore, 
ſeldom much reſpe& due to comparative 
criticiſm, when the competitors are of 
different countries, unleſs the judge is 
of a nation equally indifferent to both. 
The Italians could not for a long time 
believe, that there was any learning be- 
yond the mountains; and the French 
ſcem generally perſuaded, that there are 
no wits or reaſoners equal to their own, 
I can ſcarcely conceive, that if Scali 
had not conſidered himſelf as allied 
to Virgil, by being born in the ſame 
country, he would have found his works 
ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of Homer, 
or have thought the controverſy worthy 
of ſo much zeal, vehemence, and acri- 
mony. 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and 
only one, by which itmay be doubted whe- 
ther it is any diſhonour to be ſometimes 
miſguided, Criticiſm has fo often given 
occaſion to the envious and ill-natured 
of gratifying their malignity, that ſome 
have thought it neceſſary to recommend 
the virtue of candour without reſtric- 
tion, and to preclude, all future liberty 
of cenſure. Writers poſſeſſed with this 
opinion are continually enforcing civi- 
lity and decency, recommending to cri- 
ticks the proper diffidence of themſelves, 
and inculcating the veneration due to ce - 
lebrated names. | 

I am not of opinion that theſe pro- 
feſſed enemies of arrogance and ſeverity 
have much more benevolence or modeſty 
than the reſt of mankind; or that they 
feel in their own hearts any other in - 
tention than to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their ſoftneſs and delicacy. Some 
are modeſt becauſe they are timorous, 
and ſome are laviſh of praiſe becauſe they 
_ to be repaid, 

here is indeed ſome tenderneſs due 

to living writers, when they attack none 
of thoſe truths which are of importance 
to the happineſs of mankind, and have 
committed nohother offence than that 
of betraying their own ignorance or dul- 
neſs. I ſhould think it cruelty to cruſh 
an inſet who had provoked me anly 
by buzzing in my ear; and would not 
willingly interrupt the dream of harm- 
leſs ſtupidity, or deſtroy. the jeſt which 
makes it's author laugh. Yet I am far 
from thinking this tenderneſs univerſally 
Pda ; 
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neceſſary; for he that writes may be 
conſidered as a kind of general chal. 
lenger, whom every one has a right to 
attack; fince he quits the common rank 
of life, ſteps forward beyond the liſts, 
and offers his merit to the publick judg- 
ment. To commence author is to claim 
raiſe, and no man can juſtly aſpire to 
Book but at the hazard of diſgrace, 
But whatever be decided coficerning 
contemporaries, whom he that knows 
the treachery of the human heart, and 
conſiders how often we gratify our own 


pride or envy under the appearance of 


contending for elegance and propriety, 
will find himſelf not much inclined to 
difturb; there can be no exemptions 
pleaded to ſecure them from criticiſm, 
who can no longer ſuffer by reproach, 
and of whom nothing now remains but 
their writings and their names. Upon 
theſe authors the critick is undoubtedly 
at full liberty to exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſe- 
verity, ſince he endangers only his own 
fame, and, like ZEneas when he drew 
his ſword in the infernal regions, en- 
counters phantoms which cannot_ be 


wounded, He may indeed pay ſome re- 


gard to eſtabliſhed reputation; but he 
can by that ſhew of reverence conſult 
only his own ſecurity, for all other mo- 


„tives are now at an end. 


The faults of a writer of acknow- 
ledged excellence are more dangerous, 
becauſe the influence of his example 
is more extenſive; and the intereſt of 
learning requires that they ſhould be 
diſcovered and ſtigmatized, before they 
have the ſanction of antiquity conferred 
upon them, and become precedents of 
indiſputable authority. | 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Ad- 
diſon, as one of the characteriſticks of 
a true critick, that he points out beauties 
rather than faults, But it is rather na- 
tural to a man of learning and genius, 
to apply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of 
writers who have more beauties than 
faults to be diſplayed: for the duty of 
aun is neither to depreciate, nor 
dignify by partial repreſentations, but 
to hold out The irn er reaſon, what- 
ever it may diſcover; and to promulgate 
the determinations of truth, whatever 
ſhe ſhall dictate. | 
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— ONUS ATQUE FIDUS 


JUDEX=—PER OBSTANTES CATERVAS | 
EXPLICUIT SVA VICTOR ARMAs 


PERPETVUAL MAGISTRATE IS HE 

WHO KEEPS STRICT JUSTICE FULL IN SIGHTS 
WHO BIDS THE CROWD AT AWFUL DISTANCE GAZE, 
AND VIRTVE'S ARMS VICTORIOUSLY DISFLAYS» 


HE reſemblance of poetick num- 
bers to the ſubjeft which they 
mention or deſcribe, may be conſidered 
as general or particular; as conſiſting in 
the flow and ſtrufture of a whole paſſ 
taken together, or as compriſed in t 
found of ſome emphatical and deſcrip- 
tive words, or in the cadence and har- 
mony of ſingle verſes. 
The general reſemblance of the ſound 
to the ſenſe 72 _ be — in every lan- 
whic mits of poetry, in e 
author whoſe force of 127 ante kim 
impreſs images ſtrongly on his own 
Mund, 2g whoſe ces Ate variety of 
language readily ſupplies him with juſt 
repreſentations. To ſuch a writer it is 


hatural to change his meaſure with hig 
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e even without any effort of the 
erſtanding, or intervention of the 

judgment. To revolve jollity and mi 
neceſſarily tunes the voice of a poet to 
gay and fprightly notes, as it fires his 
e with vivacity; and reflection on 
oomy ſituations and diſaſtrous events, 
will fadden his numbers, as it will 

cloud his countenance. But in fi 

paſſages there is only the ſimilitude 
pleaſure to pleaſure, and of grief to 
grief, without any immediate application 
to particular images. The 2256 flow 
of joyous yerfification will celebrate the 
jollity of marriage, and the exultation 
of triumph; and the ſame languor of 
melody will ſuit the complaints of an 
abſent lover, as of 7 conquered . 
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It is ſcarcely to be doubted, that on 
many occaſions we make the muſick 
which we imagine ourſelves to hear 
that we modulate the poem by our own 
diſpoſition, and aſcribe to the numbers 
the effects of the ſenſe. We may ob- 
ſerve in life, that it is noteaſy to deliver 
a pleaſant meſſage in an unpleaſing man- 
ner, and that we readily aſſociate be au- 
ty and deformity with thoſe whom for 
any reaſon we loye or hate. Yet it would 
be too daring to declare that all the ce- 
lebrated adaptations of harmony are chi- 
merical; that Homer had no extraordi- 
nary attention to the _— of his verſe 
when: he deſcribed a nuptial feſtivity— 


Nouba; I in Janhapuar, Jah H, H- 
vaay, 

Hyiveey ave dc, ren I iyaivavc; (d] 
Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite; 
Along the ſtreet the new-made bride: are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 


To the ſoft flute, and cittern's falver ſound, 
l Port. 


that Vida was merely fanciful, when he 
ſuppoſed Virgil endeavouring to repre- 
ſent by uncommon . of num- 
bers the adventitious beauty of Eneas; 


Ot, bumeroſqueDeo ſimilis: namęue ipſe decoram 
Cæſariem nato genitrix, lumenque juventæ 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis 2 bonores, 


The Trojan chief appear'd in open light, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright. 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 


Had form'd his curling locks, and made his 


temples ſhine; 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on bis face. 
Da vox. 


or that Milton. did not intend to ex- 
emplify the harmony which he men- 
tions: 

Fountains! and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs! warbling tune his praiſe, 


That Milton underſtood the force of 
ſounds well adjuſted, and knew the 
compaſs and variety of the ancient mea- 
ures, cannot be doubted, ſince he was 

th a muſician and a critick; but he 
ſeems to have conſidered theſe confor- 
mags o cadence, as either not often 
_ attainable in our language, or as petty 
pgxcellencies unworthy * his ambition; 


Menne i bur of Tas — ra 
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for it will not be found that he has al- 
ways aſſigned the ſame caſt of numbers to 


the ſame objects. He has given in two 
pallages very minute deſcriptions of an- 
gelick beauty; but though the images 
are nearly the ſame, the numbers wilt be 
found upon compariſon very different. 


And now a ftripling cherub he 

Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in bis face - 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, and to ev ry limb 
Suitable grace diſſus d, ſo well be feign'd; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either check play d: wvings be wore 


Of many a colour d plume, ſprinkledwith 24d. 


Some of the lines of this deſcription are 
remarkably defective in harmony, and 
therefore by no means correſpondent 
with that ſymmetrical elegance and cafy 
ce which they are intended to exhi- 
it, The failure, however, is fully 
22 ated by the repreſentation of 
Raphael, which equally delights the 
ear and imagination. 


A ſeraph wing'd: fix wings he wore to ſhade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 

Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his 
breaſt 

With regal ornament: the middle pair 

Girt like a ftarry zone his waiſt, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy 
gold 

And colours dipp'd in heav*n: the third his 

cet 

$hadow'd from either beel with feather” 
mail, | 

Sky-tinRur'd grain! like Maia'sſon he food, 

And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fra» 
grance fill'd 7 | 

The circuit wide, 


The adumbration of particular and 
diſtin images by an exact and percep- 
tible reſemblance of ſound, is ſometimes 
ſtudied, and ſometimes caſual. Every lan- 
guage has many words formed in imita- 
tion of thenoiſes which they ſigniſy. Such 
are Stridor, Balo, and Beatus, in Latin; 
and, in Engliſh, to growl, to buzz, to 
hiſs, to jarr, Words of this kind give 
to a verſe the proper ſimilitude of ſound, 
without much labour of the writer, 
and fuch happineſs is therefore rather 
to be attributed to fortune than ſkill; 
yet they are ſometimes combined with 
great ety, and undeniably con- 
2 pan A, the im fon of the 
idea, We hear the paſſiug arrow in 
this line of Virgil E 
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Et fugit borrendum firidens elapſa ſagitta; 
TH” impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. 
Pore, 


and the creaking of hell- gates, in the 
deſcription by Milton . 

Open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound 
Th' inferual doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder. 


But many beauties of this kind, 
which the moderns, and perhaps the an- 
cients, have obſerved, ſeem to be the pro- 
duct of blind reverence acting upon fan- 
cy. Dionyſus himſelf tells us, that the 
found of Homer's verſes ſometimes ex- 
hibits the idea of corporeal bulk: 1s not 
this a diſcovery nearly approaching to 
that of the blind man, who after long 
enquiry into the nature of the ſcarlet 
colour, found that it repreſented nothing 
fo much as the clangour of a trumpet? 
The repreſentative power of poetick har- 
mony conſiſts of ſound and meaſure; of 
the force of the ſyllables ſingly conſi- 
dered, and of the time in which the 
are pronounced. Sound can reſemb 
nothing but ſound, and time can mea- 
fure nothing but motion and duration. 

The criticks, however, have ftruck 
out other ſimilitudes; nor is there any 
mregularity of numbers which credulous 
admiration cannot diſcover to be emi- 
nently beautiful. Thus the propriety 
of cach of theſe lines has been celebrated 
by writers whoſe opinion the world has 


reaſon to regard 


Vertitur interea cœlum, et ruit ocean no 


Meantime the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the 
light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. 
DzxyDzN. 


Sternitur,exanimiſquetremens procumbit bum] 
OS —_— 


Down drops the beaſt, nor needs a ſecond 
wound; 

But ſpraw!s in pangs of death, and ſpurns the 
ground. N 

| Davpx. 

Parturiunt montes, naſcitur ridiculus uu. 


The mountains labour, and a mouſe is born. 
ens RoscommMoN. 
If all theſe obſervations are juſt, there 
muſt be ſome remarkable conformity 


between the ſudden ſucceſſion of night 
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to day, the fall of an ox under a blow, 
and the birth of a mouſe from a moun- 
Rain; ſince we are told of all theſe images, 
that they are very ſtrongly —— by 
the ſame form and termination of the 
verſe. 

We may, however, without giving 
way to enthuſiaſm, admit that ſome 
beauties of this kind may be produced, 
A ſudden ftop at an unuſual ſyllable 
may image the ceſſation of action, or 
the pauſe of diſcourſe; and Milton has 
very happily imitated the repetitions of 
an echo: 


I fled, and cried out death: 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves,and back reſounded death. 


The meaſure or time in pronouncing 
may be varied ſo as very ſtrongly to re- 
preſent, not only the modes of external 
motion, but the quick or {low ſucceſſion 
of ideas, and 1 the paſſions of 
the mind. This, at leaſt, was the power 
of the ſpondaick and dactylick harmo- 
ny; but our language can reach no emi- 
nent diverſities of ſound. We can in- 
deed ſometimes, by-encumbering and 
retarding the line, the difficulty of 
a progreſs made by ſtrong efforts and 
with trequent interruptions; or mark a 
ſlow and heavy motion. Thus Milton 
has imaged the toil of Satan ſtruggling 
through chaos 


8o he with diſſicul 
Mov'd on: with di 


and labour hard 
ulty and labour he 


thus he has deſcribed the leviathans or 
whaleg— 


Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 


But he has at other times neglected fuch 
repreſentations, as may be obſerved in 
the volubility and levity of theſe lines, 
which expreſs an action tardy and re- 
luctant 1 | 
Deſcent and fall 
To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce fot hung on our broken rear 
Inſulting, and purſu's us through the deep, 
With what confuhion and laborious flight 
We ſunk thus low? TH" aſcent is eaſy then. 


In another place, he deſcribes the gen 
tle glide of ebbing waters in a line re» 
markably rough and halting: 


Tripping 
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T ripping ebb; that ſtole 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep who now had 


ſtopp'd 

His fluices, 
It is not indeed to be ted, that 
the ſound ſhould always aſſiſt the mean- 


ing, but it ought never to counteract it; 
and therefore Milton has here certainly 
committed a fault like that of the layer, 
who looked on the earth when he im- 
plored the heavens, and to the heavens 
when he addreſſed the earth. 

Thoſe who are determined to find in 
Milton an aſſemblage of all the excel- 
lencies which have ennobled all other 
poets, will perhaps be offended that I do 
not celebrate his verſification in higher 
terms; for there are readers who diſ- 
cover that in this paſſage— 


So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend 
lay, | 

2a long form is deſcribed in a lung line; 

but the truth is, that length of body is 

only mentioned in a flow line, to which 

it has only the reſemblance of time to 

ſpace, of an hour to a may pole. 
The fame turn of ingenuity might 
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perform wonders upon the deſtription 
of the ark: 


Then from the mountains hewing timbertall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk; 
Meaſur'd by cubit, length, breadth, and height. 


In theſe lines the poet apparently deſigns 
to fix the attention upon bulk; but this 
is effected by the enumeration, not bythe 
meaſure; for what analogy can there be 
between modulations of found, and cor- 
dimenſions? * 
Milton, indeed, ſeems only to have re- 

| math this ſpecies of embelliſhment ſo 
Ar, as not to reject it when it came un- 
ſought ; which would often happen to 
a mind fo vigorous, employed upon a 
ſubject ſo various and extenſive. He 
had, indeed, a greater and a nobler work 
3 a ſingle ſentiment of moral or 
religious truth, a ſingle image of life 
or nature, would haye been cheaply loſt 
for a thouſand echoes of the cadence to 
the ſenſe; and he who had undertaken 
to vindicate the ways of God to man, 
might have been accuſed of neglecting 
his cauſe, had he laviſhed much of his 
attention upon ſyllables and ſounds. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1751. 


PARCUS DEORUM CULTOR, ET INFREQUENS, 
INSANIEN TIS DUM SAPIENTIA 
CONSUL TUS Ro; NUNC RETRORSUM 
VELA DARE, ATQUE ITERARE CURSUS 


COGOR KELICTOS» 


Hors, 


A FUGITIVE ' FROM HEAY'N AND PRAYER, 
1 MOCK”D AT ALL RELIGIOUS FEAR, 
DEEP SCIENC'D IN THE MAZY LORE 
OF MAD PHILOSOPHY 5 BUT NOW 
HOIST SAIL, AND BACK BY VOYAGE PLOW 


TO THAT BLEST HARBOUR, WHICH I LEFT BEFORE. 
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TD HERE are many diſeaſes both of 
the body and mind, which it 1s 
far eaßer to prevent than to cure; and 
therefore I hope you will think me em- 
4 in an office not uſeleſs either to 
ning or virtue, if I deſcribe the ſymp- 


toms of an intellectual malady, Which, 


though at firſt it ſeizes only the paſſions, 
will, if not ſpeedily remedied, infect the 
reaſon, and, from blaſting the bloſſoms 
of knowledge, proceed in tune to canker 
the root, 


Fanancis- 


I was born in the houſe of diſcord, 
My parents were of unſuitable ages, 
contrary tempers, and different religions; 
and therefore. employed the ſpirit and 
acuteneſs which nature had very libe- 
rally beſtowed upon both, in hourly diſ- 
putes, and inceſſant contrivances to de- 
te& each other in the wrong; ſo that 
from the firſt exertions of reaſon I was 
bred a diſputant, trained up in all the 
arts of domeſtick ſophiſtry, initiated in 
a thouſand low ſtratagema, nimble ſhifts, 
and fly concealments; verſed in all the 
turns of altercation, and acquainted _ 
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the whole diſeipline of ſending and prov- 


It was neceſſarily my care to preſerve 
the kindneſs of both the controvertiſts; 
and therefore I had very early formed 
the habit of ſuſpending my + ett 
of hearing arguments with indifference, 
inclining as occaſion required to either 
fide, and' of holding myſelf undeter- 
mined between them til] I knew for 
_ opinion I might conveniently de- 


Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the 
ſuill of diſputation ; and, as we natu- 
rally love the arts in which we believe 
ourſelves to excel, I did not let my abi- 
lities lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer my dexterity 
to be loſt for want of practice. I en- 
gaged in al wrangles with my 

hool-fellows, and was never to be con- 
vinced or repreſſed by any other argu- 
ments than blows, by which my anta- 
goniſts commonly determined the con- 
troverſy, as I was, like the Roman ora- 
tor, much more eminent for eloquence 
than courage. 

At the univerſity I found my pre- 
dominant ambition completely gratified 
by the ſtudy of logick. I impreſſed upon 
my memory a thouſand axioms, and ten 
thouſand diſtinctions, practiſed every 
form of ſyllogiſm, paſſed all my days in 
the ſchools of diſputation, and Ay 
night with Smiglecius on my pillow. 

Vou will not doubt but ſuch a genius 
was ſoon raiſed to eminence by ſuch ap- 
plication: I was celebrated in my third 
year for the moſt artful opponent that 
the univerſity could boaſt, and became 
the terror and envy of all the candidates 

for philoſophical reputation: 

My renown, indeed, was not pur- 
chaſed but at the price of all my time 
and all my ſtudies. I never ſpoke but 
to nba 4 nor declaimed but in de- 
fence of a poſition univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be falſe, and therefore wor- 
. thy, in my opinion, to be adorned with 
all the clo eit al Karte fl. 
ned with art of fal- 
lacions ſubtilty. f 


My father, who had no other wiſh 


than to ſee his ſon richer than himſelf, 
eaſily concluded that I ſhould diftingui 

myſelf among the profeſſors of the law z 
and therefore, when I had taken my 


firſt diſpatched me to the Tem- 
pe ith à paternal admonition, that I 
mould never ſuffer myſelf to feel ſhame, 


of 
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for nothing but modeſty could retard 
my fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as 1 
was, I had not loſt my reverence 
for virtue, and therefore could not re- 
ceive ſuch diftates without horror ; but, 
however, was pleaſed with his determi- 
nation of my courſe of life, becauſe he 

laced me in the way that leads ſooneſt 
From the preſcribed walks of diſcipline 
and education, to the open fields of li- 
berty and choice. 

I was now in the place where 
one catches the contagion of vanity, and 
ſoon began to diſtinguiſh Were by ſo- 
phiſms and paradoxes. I declared war 
againſt all received opinions and eſta- 
bliſhed rules, and levelled my batteries 
particularly againſt thoſe univerſal prin- 
ciples which had ſtood unſhaken in all 
the viciſſitudes of literature, and are con- 
ſidered as the inviolable temples of truth, 
or the impregnable bulwarks of ſcience. 

I applied myſelf = comp to thoſe parts 
of learning which have filled the world 
with doubt and perplexity; and could 
readily produce all the arguments re- 
lating to matter and motion, time and 
ſpace, identity and — 

I was equally able and equally wil- 

to maintain the ſyſtem of Newton 

eſcartes, and favoured occafionally 
the hypotheſis of Ptolomy, or that of 
Copermeus. I ſometimes exalted ve- 
getables to ſenſe, and ſometimes de- 
graded animals to mechaniſm. 

Nor was I leſs inclined to weaken the 
credit of hiſtory, or {ay the doctrines 
of polity. I was always of the party 
which 1 Heard the — condemn. 

Among the zealots of liberty I could 
harangue with great copiouſneſs upon 
the advantages of abſolute monarchy, 
the ſecrecy of it's counſels, and the ex- 

ition of it's meaſures; and often ce - 

brated the bleſſings produced by the 

extinction of parties, and precluſion of 
debates. wt | 

Among the aſſertors of regal autho- 
* I never failed to 8 ves re- 

liean warmth upon the original char 
Er univerſal liberty * 


lin 
or 


„the corruption 


of courts, and the folly of voluntary 

ſubmiſſion to ' thoſe whom nature has 

levelled with ourſelves. 

I knew the defects of every ſcheme 
government, and the inconveniencies 

law, I ſometimes ſhewed how 
condition of mankind won 


of ev 
much 
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de improved, by breaking the world into 


petty ſovereignties, and ſometimes dif - 
played the fel; —— and which uni- 
— monarchy would diffuſe over the 


knowl fact I found 
innumera — — 


object ions z for ĩt was my 
rule to ju fy only b ab. 
ſtrated — and — 


made no ſeru 

teſtimo __ more than once EP 
tioned the exiſtence of Alexander the 
Great; and having demonſtrated the 
folly of . Wee like the py- 
ramids af Egy uently hinted 
my ſuſpicion i the world hed hem 
long deceived, and that they were to be 
_ only in the narratives of travel- 


It -had been for me could 1 


have confined my ſcepticiſm to hiftori- 
cal controverties, and phaloſophical diſ- 
quitions; but having now violated my 
reaſon, and accuſt myſelf to enquire 
not after proafs, but objections, I had 

truth with falchood till my 
ideas were confuſed, my judgment em- 
barraſſed, and my intellects diſtorted. 


The habit of — every propo- 
ſition as alike uncertain, ay pee 
by which any tenet could be tried; 
every opinion preſented both ſides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began 
to operate upon my own mind in more 
— ar oat yl It was at laſt the 
anity to weaken the ob- 
[ations ent your < moral duty, and efface the 
Hr of good and evil, till I had 
deadened the ſenſe of convition, and 
abandoned my heart to the fluftuations 
of uncertainty, without anchor and with - 
out compaſa, without ſatisfaction of cu- 
riolity, or peace. of conſcience, without 
way les of reaſon, or motives of action. 
is the hazard of repreſſing the 


covered from m 
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—— ſnares of one 


— — _ 


fart 
for di 
edgaging reaſon 
minations. 9 

The diſproportions o grow 

leſs and lefs vifible, as we furl grow 
7 to the deformity of a miſtreſk 

alſchood, by long uſe, is aſſimilated 

to the mind, as poiſon to the body. 
eee wee, 

my converſation courted on 

ignorant or wicked, by either 

were enchanted by novelty, or neck eg 

who having long diſobeyed virtue id 

reafon of my 

ance to dethrone them. 

Thus qlarmed, I ſhuddered at my own 
corruption, and that pride by Hoh I 
had been ſeduced contributed to reclaim 
me. 'I was weary of continual 


lution, and a al equi i ft 
mind; ede — "oe fav 
rite of thoſe who were ſcorned and un- 
ned by tlie reſt of mankind, 
It retired from all | 
to diſpute, preſcribed a new regimen to 
underftanding, and reſolved, inſtead 
or reject ing all eſtabliſhed opinions which 
I could not prove, to tolęrate though not 
adopt all which I could not confute. 
I forbore to heat my imagination with 
needleſs controverſies, to diſcuſs queſ- 
_ OY uncertain, and —_, 
ſeadily rom 
by the fupport ie r 
r re, a method I am at re- 
argumental ium, 
and find myſelf in the ſtate * 
awakened from the confuſion and tum 
of a feveriſh dream. I rejoice. in t 


new n of evidence and reality, 
and on from truth to truth with 
— 2 and quiet. — 
I am, Sir, &c. 
rn 


— 
=> 
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* 


noni Aren MUSAPERSONAT VERUM, gl 


Go QVISQUE DISCIT, AMMEMOR REECORDATUR» 


Oo 
OW 


BozTivs- 


TREVTH IN PLATONICK QUNAMENTE BEDECK'D, 


INFORC'D WE LOVE, VNHERDING KECOLLECT. 


IT is of the Perſians, by an 


1 ancient writer, that the ſum of their 
education conſiſted in teaching youth 20 


— to ſboat aoitb the be, and to pal 

truth. 
The bow _ the horſe were eaſily 
E e SI 
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preſervatives a Perſian mind was ſecured 


againſt the temptations to falſehood. 


There are, indeed, in the preſent cor- 


ruption of mankind, many incitements 


to forſake truth; the need of palliating 
our own faults, and the convenience of 


-1mpoſing on the ignorance or credulity 


of others, ſo frequently occur; ſo many 


immediate evils are to be avoided, and 
ſo many preſent gratifications obtained, 
by craft and deluſion, that very few of 


thoſe Who are much entangled in life 
have ſpirit and conſtancy ſufficient to 
ſupport them in the ſteady practice of 
open veracit 


D all men may be taught 


"to {peak truth, it is neceſlary that all 


likewiſe ſhould learn to hear it; for no 
ies of - falſchood is more frequent 
an flattery, to which the coward is 


8 betrayed by fear, the dependant by in- 


tereſt, and the friend by tenderneſs: thoſe 


. who are neither ſervile nor timorous, are 


yet deſirous to -beftow- pleaſure; and 


. while unjuſt demands of praiſe continue 


to be made, there will always be ſome 


whom hope, fear, or kindneſs, will-diſ- 
poſe to pay them. 


The guilt of falſchood is very widely 


extended, and 8 their con- 
ſcience can ſcarcel 


ge with ſtooping 
to a he, have'vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized 


tde vice which they believe thanſelves to 


abhor. | 
Truth js, indeed, not often welcome 


for it's own ſake; it is generally unpleaſ- 


ing becauſe contrary to our wiſhes and 
oppoſite to our practice; and as our at- 
tention naturally follows our intereſt, we 
hear unwillingly what we are afraid to 
know, and ſoon forget what we have 
no inclination to impreſs upon our me- 
mories. 


For this reaſon many arts of inſtruc- 


tion have been invented, by which the 
reluctance againſt truth may be over- 
come; and as phyſick is given to chil- 
dren in confections, precepts have been 
hiddea under a thouſand appcarances, 
that mankind may be bribed by pleafure 
to eſcape deſtruction. 

While the world was yet in it's infan- 


ey, Truth came among mortals from 
above, and Falſehe 
Truth was the daughter of Jupiter and 


from below. 
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- maſtered; but it would have been happy 
if we\had been informed by what-arts 
. veracity was cultivated, and by what 


Wiſdom; Falſehood was the y of 
Folly * by the wind. 
advanced with equal confidence to ſeize 


the dominion of the new creation; and 
as their enmity and their force were well 
known to the celeſtials, all the eyes of 
heaven were turned upon the conteſt; - 

Truth ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior 
power and juſter claim, and therefore 
came on towering and majeſtick, unaſ- 
ſiſted and alone; Reaſon indeed always 
attended her, but appeared her follower 
rather than companion. Her march was 
flow and ſtately, but her motion was 


perpetually progreſſive; and when once 


ſhe had grounded her foot, neither gods 
-nor men could force her to retire. ; 


Fal ſehood always endeavoured to 
the mien and attitudes of Truth, and was 
very ſucceſsful in the arts of mimickry, 
She was ſurrounded, animated, and ſup- 
ported, by innumerable legions of appe- 
tites and paſſions; but, like other feeble 
commanders, ' was obliged often to re- 
ceive law from her allies. Her motions 
were ſudden, irregular, and violent; for 
ſhe had no tteadineſs nor conſtancy. She 


often gained conqueſts by haſty incur- 


ſions, which ſhe never hoped to keep by 
her own wh. but maintained by'the 
help of the paſſions, whom the general 
Pa reſolute and faithful. 7 

It ſometimes. happened that the anta- 
goniſts met in full oppoſition. In theſe 
encounters, Fal ſehood always inveſted 
her head with clouds, and commanded 
Fraud to place ambuſhes about her. In 
her luft- hand ſhe bore the ſhield of Im- 
pudence and the quiver of 1 
rattled on her ſhoufder. All the paſſions 
attended at her call; Vanity clapped her 
wings before, and Obſtinacy ſupported 
her behind. Thus guarded and Angel, 
ſhe ſometimes advanced againſt Truth, 
and ſometimes waited the attack; but 
always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a diſ- 
tance, perpetually ſhifted her ground, 
and let fly her arrows in different direc- 
tions; for the certainly found that her 
ſtrength failed, whenever the eye of 
Truth darted full upon her, 


Truth had the awful aſpect though not 


the thunder of her father; and when the 
long continuance of the conteſt brought 
them near to one another, Falſchood let 
the arms of Sophiſtry fall from her 
graſp, and, holding up the ſhield of Im- 
ndence with both her hands, ſheltered * 
herſelf amonglt the paſſions, 
Truth, 


Truth, though ſhe was often wound- 
ed, always recovered in a ſhort time; 
but it was common for the ſlighteſt hurt, 
received by Falſehood, to ſpread it's ma- 


lignity to the neighbouring parts, and 


to burſt open again when it ſeemed to 
have been cured, 

Falſchood, in a ſhort time, found by 
W that her ſuperiority conſiſted 
only in the celerity of her courſe, and 
the changes of her poſture. She there- 
fore ordered Suſpicion to beat the ground 
before her, and avoided with great care 
to croſs the way of Truth, who, as ſhe 
never varied her point, but moved con- 
ſtantly upon the ſame line, was eaſſſy 
eſcaped by the eg and defultory 
movements, the quick retreats and ac- 
tive doubles which” Falſchood always 
practiſed, when the enemy began to raiſe 
terror by her approach. 

By this ure Falſthood every hour 
encroached upon the world, and extend- 
ed her empire through” all climes and 
regions. herever ſhe carnied her vic- 
tories ſhe left the Paſſions in full autho- 
rity behind her; who were ſo well pleaf- 
ed with command, that they held out 


with great obſtinacy when Truth came 


to ſeize their poſts, and never failed to 
retard her progreſs, though they could 
not always ſtop it: they yielded at laſt 
with great reluctance, frequent rallies, 
and fullen ſubmiſſion ; and always in- 
clined to revolt when Truth ceaſed to 
awe her immediate preſence. 
Truth, who, when ſhe firſt deſcended 
from the heavenly palaces, expected to 
have been received by univerſal acclama- 
tion, cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard with 
obedience, and invited to fpread her in- 
fluence from ince to province, now 
found that, w er ſhe came, ſhe muſt 
force her paſſage. Every intelle was 
precluded by Prejudice, and every heart 
preoccupied by Paſſion. She indeed ad- 
vanced, but the advanced ſlowly; and 
often loſt the — 7 which ſhe left 
behind her, by ſudden inſurrections of 


„„ + 4+ w jw | 
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the appetites, that ſhook off their alle- 
giance, and ranged themſelves again un- 
the banner of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker 
by the ſtruggle, for her vigour was un- 
conquerable; ſhe was provoked to 
ſee herſelf thus baſſled and impeded 
an enemy, whom ſhe looked on wi 
contempt, and who had no advantage. 
but ſuch as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, 
weakneſs, 1 She Rey 
in the anger of diſappointment, ca 
upon ber father Jupiter to re-eſtabliſh 
her in the ſkies, leave mankind to 
the diſorder and miſery which they de» 
ſerved, by ſubmitting willingly to the. 
uſurpation of Falſehood. 

Jupiter compaſſionated the world too 
much to grant her requeſt, yet was wil - 
ling to caſe her labours, and mitigate 
her vexation. He commanded ber to 
conſult the Muſes by what methods ſhe 
might obtain an eafier reception, and 
reign without the toil of inceſſant war. 
It vas then diſcovered, that ſhe obſtrut- 
ed her own progreſs by the ſeverity of. 
her aſpect, and the — of her 
dictates; and that men would never 
willingly admit her, till they ceaſed to 
fear her, fince by giving themſelves up 
to Falſehood they feldom made any ſa- 
crifice of their eaſe or pleaſure, becauſe ſhe 
took the ſhape that was moſt N | 
and always ſuffered herſelf to be drefſed 
and painted by Defire. The Muſes 
wove, in the loom of Pallas, a looſe and 
changeablerobe, like that in which Falſe, 
hood captivated her admirers; with this 
they inveſted Truth, and named her Fic+ 
tion, She now went out again to con- 

er with more ſucceſs; for when the 

emanded entrance of the Paſſions, they 
often miſtook her for Falſchood, and de- 
livered up their e : but when ſhe 
had once taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was ſoon 
diſrobed by Reaſon, and ſhone out, in 
her origi | form, with native effulgenoe 


and ret dignity. 


— — — —— 47 


collect it; and when I re 


took notice of the miſbehaviour of young 


" 
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Ne xCVn. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 2781. 
| FACUNDA CULP.& SECULA NUPTIAS 


PRIMUM INQUTNAYERE, £T GENUS, ET DOMOS, 
HOC FONTE DERIVATA-CLADES «= 


TN PATRIAM POPULUNQUE FLUXIT» 


Hot. 


FRUTYTFUL OF CRIMES, THIS AGE FIRST STAIN'D 


THEIR HAPLESS OFFSPRING, AND PROFAN'D 
THE NUPTIAL BED; FROM WHENCE THE Wots, 
a WHICH VARTOUS-AND UNNUMBER'D ROSE 
; FROM THIS POLLUTED FOUNTAIN HEAD, 


ol ROME AND O'ER THE NATIONS SPREAD. 


HE reader is indebted for this day's 
entertainment to an author from 
whom the age has received greater fa- 
vours, who has enlarged the knowledge 
of human nature, and taught the paſ- 


ſions to move at the command of vir- 


tue. 


TO THE RAMBLER. | 
818, 
THEN the Spectator was firſt pub- 
W liſhed in magie papers, it gave me 


ſo much pleaſure, that it is one of the 


favourite amuſements of 2 age to re- 

: ekt on the 
foibles of thoſe times, as deſcribed in 
that uſeful work, aud compare them 
with the vices now reigning among us, 
I cannot but with that you would oftener 
take cognizance of the manners of the 
better half of the human ſpecies, that 
if your precepts and obſeryations be car- 
ried down to . poſterity, the Spectators 
may ſhew to the riſin tion hat 
were the faſhionable follies of their 
grandmothers, the Rambler of their 
mothers, and that from both they may 
draw inſtruction and Harning. 

When I read thoſe Spectators which 


women at church, by which they vainly 
hope to attract admirers, I uſed to pro- 


nounce ſuch forward - young women 
* *Beekers, in order to diſtinguiſh them 


by # mark of infamy from thoſe who had 
patience” and "decency to ſtay till they 


©-were fought 
But 1 have lived to ſee ſuch a chan 
in the manners of women, that I wou 
now be willing to com 
fox chat name, althou 
it diſgraceful enough, if they would de- 
ſerve no worſe; ſince now they are too 
— given up to negligence of do- 
e ick buſineſs, to idle amuſements, and 


nd with them 


'T then thought. 


Francs, ö 
to wicked rackets, without any ſettl 
view at all but of ſquandering time. 

In the time of the Spectator, except- 
ing ſometimes an appearance in the ring, 
ſometimes at a good and choſen play, 
ſometimes on a viſit at the houſe of a 
grave relation, the young ladies content- 
ed themſelves to be found * in 
domeſtick duties; for then routes, drums, 
balls, aſſemblies, and ſuch like markets 
for women, were not known. 

Modeſty and difhdence, gentleneſs 
and meekneſs, were looked upon as the 
appropriate virtues and characteriſtic 

ces of the ſex. And if. a forward 
pirit puſhed itſelf into notice, it was 

ſed in print as it deſerved, 

The churches were almoſt the only 
places where ſingle women were. to be 
ſeen by ſtrangers, Men t thither + 
expecting to ſee them, and perhaps too 
much for that only purpoſe. | 

But ſome good often reſulted, how- 
ever improper might be their motives. 
Both ſexes were in the way of their duty. 
The man muſt be abandoned. indeed, 
who loves not goodneſs in another; nor 
were the young fellows of that age fo 
wholly to a ſenſe of right, as pride 
and cohceit has fince made them affect 
to be. When therefore they ſaw a fair- 
one, whoſe decent behaviour and cheer- 
ful piety ſhewed her earneſt in her firſt 
duties, they had the leſs doubt, judging 
politically onſy, that ſhe. would have a 
conſcientious regard to her ſecond. 

With what ardour have I ſeen watch- 
ed for, the riſing of a kneeling beauty; 
and what additional charms has devotion 
given to her recommunicated features? 

The men were often the better for what 
they heard. Even a Saul was ones found 
EE g among the prophets whom 

ſet out to de ſtroy. To a man 


thus put into good- humour by a pleaſing 
| | object, 
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object, religion itſelf looked more ami- 
able. The Men Seekers of the Specta- 
tor's time loved the holy 8 for the 
objeRt's fake, and loved object for 
her ſaitable behaviour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their loye 
and they thought that a young lady of 
ſuch good principles mutt be addreffed 
only by the mm who at leaſt made a 
ſhew of good principles, whether his 
heart was yet quite right or not. 

Nor did the young lady's behaviour, 
at any time of the ſervice, leſſen this re- 
verence. Her eyes were her own, her 
ears the 8 Women are al- 
ways moſt obſerved when they ſeem 
thernſelves leaſt to obſerve, ox to lay out 
for obſervation. The eye of a reſpect- 
ful lover loves rather to receive confi- 
dence from the withdrawneye of the fair- 
one, than to find itſelf obliged to retreat. 
When a young gentleman's affection 
was thus laudably engaged, he purſued 
it's natural diftates; keeping then was 
a rare, at ſeaſt a ſecret and ſcandalous 
vice, and a wife wis the ſummit of his 
withes. Resektion was now dreaded, 
and pre-engagement apprehended. A 
woman whom he loved, hewas ready to 
think muſt be admired by all the world. 
His fears, his uncertainties, increaſed 
his love. 8 

Every enquiry he made into a- 
e atcbilence, which, when 
a wife is to be choſen, will ſurely not 
be nagſetted, confirmed him in his 
choice.” He opens his heart to a com- 
mon friend, and honeſtly diſcovers the 
ſtate of his fortune. Mis friend applies 
to thoſt of the young lady, whoſe parents, 
if they approve his propoſals, diſcloſe 
them to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an abſolute ſtran- 
ger to the paſſion of the young gentle- 
man. His eyes, higaſſiduiyes, his con- 
ſtant attendance at a church, whither, 
till of late, he uſed ſeldom to come, and 


a thouſand little obſervances that he 


aid her, had very probably firſt forced 
er to regard, and then inclined her to 
favour him. — 
Fhat a young lady ſhould be in love, 
and the love of the young gentleman 
- undeclared, is an heterodoxy which pru- 
dence, andever policy, muſt not allow. 
But thus applied to, ſherisall reſignat ion 
td her parents. Charming reſignation, 
V» dich inclination oppoſes not. 
Her relations appland her for her du- 
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delightful perturbations, Ind hopes, and 

a — lover's fears, fill up the _— 
de, till an interview is granted; 

the young lady had not made harſa 

cheap at publick places. 

The time of interview artives. She 
is modeſtly reſerved; he is not confident. 
He declares his paſſion; the conſciouſ.. 
neſs of her own worth, and his applica- 
tion to her parents, take from her any 
doubt of his ſincerity; and the owns 
herſelf obliged to him for his good opi- 
nion. The enquiries of her friends in- 


to his character have taught her that his 


good opinion deſerves to be valued. 
She tacitly allows of kis future viſits; 
he renews them; the regard of each for 
the other is confirmed; and when hc 
preſſes for the favour of her hand, be 
receryes a declaration of an entire. ac- 
quieſcence with her duty, and a 
acknowled t of eſteem for him. 
He applies to her parents, therefore, 


for a near day; and thinks himſelf un- 


der obligation to them. for the cheerful 


and affectionate manner with which they - 


receive his agreeable application. 

With this dest of future happi- 
neſs, the m ia celebrated. ra- 
tulations pour in from every quarter. 
Parents and relations on beth ſides, 
brought acquainted in the courſe of the 
courtſhip, can receive the happy couple 
with countenances illumined, and joyful 
hearts. 

The brothers, the ſiſters, the friends 
of one family, are the brothers, dhe 
ſiſters, the friends of the other. Their 
two families thus made one, are the 
world ta the young couple. 8 

Their home is Ne ace of their prin- 
cipal delight, nor do they ever occa- 


fionally quit it but they find the pleaſure | 


of returning to it augmented in - 
tion to the time of their abſence from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rambler! forgive the talk - 
ativeneſs of an old man. When I court- 
ed and warried my Leda, then 2 
blooming beauty, every thing paſſed juſt 


ſot But how is the caſe now? The la- 


dies, maidens, wives, anfl widows, are 
engroſſed by places of open reſort and 
general entertainment, which. fill, every 


quarter of the metropolis, and being 


conſtantly frequented, make home irk - 
fore. - Breakfaſting- places, q_ 
places, toutes, drums, concerts, balls, 
plays, operas, malquerades for the even- 
ing, and even for all night, and lately, 


pubrlick ſales of the goods of broken 
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ſe- $ which the general diſſo- 
nteneſs of manners has contributed to 
make very frequent, come in as another 
ſeaſonable relief to theſe modern time- 
Killers. 6 

In the fummer there are in every 
country-town aſſemblies; Tunbridge, 
Bath, SN Scarborough! What 
expence of dreſs and equipage 1s requir- 
ed to qualify the — br? ſuch 
emulous appearance? 

By the natural infection of example, 
the loweſt people have places of ſix- 
penny reſort, and gaming- tables for 
pence. Thus fervants are now induced 
to fraud and diſhoneſty, to ſupport ex- 
travagance, and fupply their laffes. 
As to the ladies who frequent thoſe 
ping places, they are not aſhamed to 

their faces wherever men dare go, 
ner bluſh to try who ſhall ſtare moſt im- 
pudently, or who ſhall laugh loudeſt on 
the publick walks. 

he men who would make good huſ- 
bands, if they viſit thoſe places, are 
frighted at wedlock, and Nee to live 
ſingle, except they are bought at a v 
high price. They can be ſpectators of all 
that paſſes, and, if they pleaſe, more 
than Goftators, at the expence of others. 
The companion of an evening, and the 
companion for life, require very differ- 
ent qualificationg. 

"Two thouſand pounds in the laſt age, 
with a domeſtick wife, would go far- 
ther than ten thouſand in this. Yet 
ſettlements are expected, that often, to a 
mercantile man eſpecially, ſink a for- 
tune info uſeleſſneſs; and pin- money is 
fipnlated for, which makes a wife in- 
dependent, and deſtroys love, by put- 
ting it out of a man's power to lay any 
obligation upon her, that might engage 
gratitude, and kindle affection. hen 
to all this the card- tables are added, how 
can a prudent man think of marry ing? 


And when the worthy men know not 
where to find wives, muſt not the ſex be 
left to the foplings, the coxcombs, the 
libertines of the age, whom they hel 
to make ſuch? And need even th 
wretches marry to enjoy the converſa- 
tion of thoſe who render their company. 
ſo cheap? 

And what, after all, is the benefit 
which the gay coquette obtains by. her 
flutters? 50 ſhe is 1 
every man, without requiring, I wi 
not ſay incenſe or adoration, but even 
common complaiſance, every fop treats 
her as upon the level, looks upon her 
light airs as invitations, and is on the 
watch to take the advantage; ſhe bas. 
companions,. indeed, but no lovers; for 
love is reſpectful, and timorous; and 
where among all her followers will ſhe 
find a huſband? vo 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the 
gay, the inconſiderate, the contempt as well 
as the danger to which they are expoſed. 
At que time or other, women, not ut- 
terly thoughtleſs, will be convinced of the 
juſtice of your cenſure, and the charity, 
of your inſtruction. wo, 

ut ſhould your expoſtulations and 
reproofs have no effect upon thoſe who 
are far gone in faſhionable folly, they 
may be retaiked from their mouths to 
their nieces, , (marriage will not often 
have intitled theſe to daughters) when 
they, the meteors of a day, find them - 
ſelves elbowed off the ſtage of vanity by 
other flutterers; for the molt wed” 
women capnot have many Tunbridge, 
many Bath ſeaſons to blaze inz ſince 
even fine faces, 77 8 ſeen, are leſs re-. 

rded than new faces, the pro u- 
Aiden of ſhowy girls, 4 6s. 5, 
themſelves ſo impolitickly cheap. 

I am, Sir, | 
Your fincere admirer, &c, 
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QUA NEC SARMENTUS INIQUAS 
c AIS AP MENSAS, NEC VILIS GABBA TULISSE Tr. _— 


Jur. 


WHICH NOT SARMENTUS BROOK'D AT CASAR'S ROARD, 


BOR GROV'LING GABBA F+0M HIS HAUGHTY LOAD, 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE RAMELER, 
M. RAMBLER, 
| O U have often endeavoured to im- 
preis upon your readers an obſer - 
vuion pf mort truth than novelty, that 


ELrH1NSTON, 
life paſſes, for the moſt „in | 
tranſactions; that our — lide as 
in trifling amuſements and ſlight grati- 
fications; and that there very ſeldem 
emerges any oceafion that can call forth 
great virtue or great abiliticy, 


It 


_ ® + wa 


THE RAMBLER; 


It very commonly happens that ſpe- 
culation — no influence on conduct. 
Juſt concluſions, and cogent ments, 
formed by laborious Kad wp dili- 
gent enquiry, are often repoſited in-the 
treaſurĩes of memory, as gold in the mi- 
ſer's cheſt, uſeleſs alike to others and 
himſelf. As ſome are not richer for the 
extent of their poſſeſſions, others are not 
wiſer for the multitude of their ideas. 

You have truly deſcribed the ſtate of 
human beings, but it may be doubted 
whether you have accommodated your 
precepts to your deſcription; whether 
you have not generally conſidered your 
readers as influenced hy the tragick paſ- 
ſions, and ſuſceptible of pain or plea- 
ſure only from powerful agents, and 
from great events. ; 

To an author who writes not for the 
improvement of a fingle art, or the eſta- 
bliſhment of a contfoverted doctrine, 
but equally intends the advantage, and 
equally courts the peruſal of all the 
claſſes of mankind, nothing can juſtly 
ſeem unworthy of regard, by which the 
pleaſure of converſation may be in- 
creaſed, and the „ oate of 


familiar life ſecured interruption 
and diſguſt. 
For this reaſon you would not have 


injured your reputation, if you had 
ſometimes deſcended to the minuter du- 
ties of ſocial beings, and enforced the 
obſervance of e little civilities and 
ceremonious delicacies, Which, incon- 
6derable as they may appear to the man 
of ſcience, and difficult as they may 
prove to be detailed with dignity, ye 
contribute to theregulation of the world, 
by facilitating the intercourſe between 
one man and another, and of which the 
French have ſufficiently teſtified their 
eſteem, by terming the knowledge and 
practice of them Sa wivre—ibe 
art of living. 

Politeneſs is one of . thoſe advantages 
which we never eſtimate rightly but by 
the inconverience of it's loſs. It's in- 
fluence upon the manners is conſtant 
and uniform, ſo that, like an equal mo- 
tion, it eſca ception. e cir- 
cumſtances K, —4 Sliks are ſo ad- 
juſted to each other, that we do not ſee 
where any error could have been com- 
mitted, and rather acquieſce in it's pro- 
priety, than admire its enaαneſs. 
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tification of others, but regulate theit 
behaviour merely by their own Will, 
will ſoon evince- the neceſſity of eſta- 
bliſhed modes and formalities to the 
happineſs and quiet of common life, - 
iſdom and virtue are by no means 
ſufficient, without the ſup ntal laws 
of good-breeding, to ſecure” freedom 
from degenerating to rudeneſs, or ſelf- 
elteem- from ſwelling into inſolence; a 
thouſand incivilities may be committed; 
and a thouſand offices neglected, with- 
out any remorſe of cience, or re- 
proach from reaſon. 
The true effect of genuine politeneſs 
ſeems to be rather eaſe- than- pleaſure. 
The r of delighting muſt be con- 
fl by nature, and cannot be deliver - 
ed by precept, or obtained by imitationz 
but though it be the privilege of 2 
ſmall number to raviſh to charm, 
every man may hope by rules and cau- 
tion not to give pain, and may there · 
fore, by the help of good · breeding, en- 
joy the kindneſs of mankind, though he 
ſhould have no claim to higher diſtinc - 
tions. . 
The univerſal axiom in which all 
complaiſance is included, and from 
which flow all the formalities hich cuſ- 
tom has eſtabliſhed in civiliſed nations, 
is, That no man /bould give any frefe- 
rence 10 himſelf. A rule ſo comprehen+ 
five and certain, that, perhaps, it is not 
eaſy for the mind to mage anincivility, 
without ſuppoſing it to be broken. 
There are, indeed, in every place, ſome 
particular modes of the ceremonial part 
of good-breeding, which, being arbi- 
trary and accidental, can be learned only 
by habitude and converſation: ſuch ave - 
the forms of falutation, the different 
gradations of reverence,.and all the ad- 
juſtments of place and cedence. 
Theſe, however, may be. often violated 
without offencerif it be ſuſhciently evi- 
dent; that neither malice nor pride con- 
tributed +6 the failure; but will not 
atone, however rigidly obſerved, for the 


tumour of | infolence, or © petulance of 


contempt. : 

I have, indeed, not found among any 
part of mankind, les real and rational 
complaiſance, than among thoſe who 
have paſſed their time in paying-and re- 
ceiving viſits, in frequenting publick 


- emtertainments, in ſtudying the eat | 


But as ſickneſs ſhe we ud the valve of meaſures of ceremony, and in watching 
eaſe, a little familiarity with thoſe who. all the variations of faſhionable courteſy...” 
were never taught to cudeavor e gra- They know, indeed; at What pen 


- 
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beat the door of an acquaint- 
2 many ſteps they muſt attend 
Aim towards the gate, and what interval 
mould paſs before h's viſit is returned; 
but ſol extend their care beyond the 
exterior and uneſſential parts of civility, 
nor refuſe their own vanity any — 
cation, however expenſive, to the quiet 
of another. 

Trypherus is a man remarkable for 
fplendour and expence; a man that, hay- 
ing been originally placed by his for- 
tune and rank in the firſt claſs of the 
community, has acquired that airof dig- 
nity and that readineſs in the exchange 
of compliments, which courts, balls, and 
levees, eaſily confer, 7 

But Trypherus, without any ſettled 
purpoſes * malignity. partly dy his ig - 
norance of human nature, and partly 

the habit of contemplating with great 
o is faction his own eur and riches, 
n is hourly giving diſguſt to thoſe whom 
14 chance or expectation ſubject to his va- 
3 mity. | 
4 | Tos man whoſe fortune confines him 
to z ſmall houſe, he declaims upon the 
— of ſpacious apartments, and the 

venience of changing his lodging- 
room in different parts of the year; te 
him, that he hates confinement; and 
concludes, that if his chamber was les, 
he ſhould never wake without thinking 
of a priſons © 
To Eucretas, a man of birth equal 
to himſelf, but of much leſs eſtate, he 
ſhewed his ſervices of plate, and remark - 
ed that fuch things were, indeed, no- 
thing better than coſtly trifles, but that 
no man muſt pretend to the rank of a 
gentleman — them; and that for 
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Jax ion e eg of ie wa 
order in the pled, that 
| drawn by ſome leeret. atti action to tho! 

aoguiar propagatisd of the leveral claſſes of dae ind; 1 only the 


his part, if his eſtate was ſmaller; he 
ſhould not think of enjoying but en- 
— it, and would enquire out a 
trade for his eldeſt fon. | 

He has, in imitation of ſome more 
acute ohſcr ver than himielf, collected a 
great many ſhifts and artifices by which 

verty is concealed; and among the 

adies of ſmal} fortune, -never fails to 
talk of irippery and flight ſilka, and the 
convenience of a general mourning. 

I have been inſulted a thouſand times 
with a catalogue of his bf 0» 19s his 
jewels, and his rarities, which, though 
he knows the humble neatneſs of my 
habitation, he ſeldom fails to conclude 
by a declaration; that wherever he ſees 
a houſe meanly furniſhed, he deſpiſes 
the owner's taſte, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr; Rambler, 1s the — 
of Trypherus, by which he is become 
the terror of all who are leſs wealth 
than himſelf, and has raifed innumerab 
enemies without rivalry, and without 
malevolence. 5 

Vet though all are not equally cul- 

ble with Trypherus, it is ede 

le to find any man who does not fre- 
quently, like him, indulge his own pride 
by forcing others into a compariſon with 
himſelf, when he knows the advantage 
is on his ſide, without conſidering, that 
unneceſſarily toobtrude unpleaſing ideas, 
is a ſpecies of oppreſſion; and that it is 
little more criminal to deprive another 
of ſome real n than to inter- 
rupt that forgetfu of it's abſence 
whach is the next happineſs to actual 


IT am, &c. 
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gentle and domeſtick animals whiehna- 
turally unite into companies, or cohabft 
by pairs, ſhould continue faithful to their 
ſpecies; but even thoſe ravenous and 
ferocious Tavages which Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves never to be gregarious, Mould 
range mountains and deſerts in ſcarch 
of one another, rather than pollute the 
world with amonſtrous'birth. | 

As the perpetuity and diſtinction of 
the lower tribes of the creation require 
that they ſhould be determined to pro- 
per mates by ſome uniform” motive of 
choice, or ſome cogent principle of in- 
ſtinct; it is neceſſary likewiſe, that man, 
whoſe wider capacity demands more gra- 
tifications, and who feels in himſelf in- 
numerable wants, which a life of ſoli- 
tude cannot ſupply, and innumerable 
powers to which it cannot give employ- 
ment, ſhould be led to ſuitable com- 
panions by particular inſſuence; and 
among many beings of the ſame.nature 
with Eumſel „he may ſelect ſome for in- 
timacy and tenderneſs, and improve the 
condition of his exiſtence, by ſuperadd- 
ing friendſhip to humanity, and the 
love of individuals to that of the ſpecies, 

Other animals are ſo formed, that 
they ſeem to contribute very little to the 
happineſs of each other, and know nei- 
ther joy, nor grief, nor love, nor hatred, 
but as they are urged by ſome deſire im- 
mediately ſubſervient either to the ſup- 
port of their own lives, or to the con- 
tinuation of their race; they therefare 
ſeldom appear to regard any of the mi- 
nuter diſcriminations which diſtinguiſh 
creatures of the ſame kind from one an- 
other.. & 

But if man were to feel no incentives 
to kindneſs, more than his generol ten- 
dency to congenial nature, Babylon or 
London, with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the deſolation of a wilder- 
neſs; his affections, not compreſſed in- 
to a narrower compaſs, would vaniſh 
like elemental fire, in boundleſs evapo- 
ration; he would languiſh in 
inſenſibility; and though he might, per- 
haps, in the firſt vigour of <-> 4 amuſe 
himfelf with the freth enjo s of life, 
yet, when curiofity ſhonld ceafe, and 
alacrity ſubſide, he would abandon him- 
ſelf to the fluctuations 1 
out expe ding help againſt any calamity, 
or feeling any wt Er the happinefs of 
To love all men is our duty, fo far as 


Like 


it includes 2 habit of benevo . 
lence, 'and ineſs of occafional Kind- 
neſs; but to love a}equally'is 2 
at leaſt impolſible Without the ex-: 
tinction of thoſe- paſſions which now 
roduce all our pains and all our plea- 
res; without the diſuſe, if not 2 
abolition, of ſome of our faculties, an 
the Tuppreſſion of all our hopes and fears 
in apathy ant} in difference. 20 
The neceſſities of our condition e 
quire à thouſand offices of teridernels, 
which mere regard for the ſpecies will 
never diftate. Every man has freguent 
ry which only the ſolicitude 9 
riendſhip will diſcover and remedy, an 
which would remain for ever unheeded 
in the mighty heap of human calamity 
were it only ſurveyed' by the ye of 
general benevolence, equally attentive to 
may ey, 3 n 
he great community of mankin 
is, therefore, neceſſarily broken fn 


_ 


ſmaller independent ſocieties; thele form 


diſtin intereſts, which are too 
quently oppoſed to each other, an 
which they who have entered into che 
league of particular governments falſely 
think it virtue to promote, however de- 
ſtraftive to the happineſs of the reſt of 
* | 2 F 15 1 
uch unions are again ſepayated 3 
ſubordinate claſſes 7 combinations, 
and ſocial life is perpetoally branche 
ont into minuter ſu 
mitiates in the laſt ramifications 
friendſhip. "I 
That Flendihip may at once be 
and laſting; it has been blade 
in theſe papers, that a conforimity «< 
inclinatiahs is "neceſſary. No man 
have much Kindneſs for him by wh 
he does riot belieyehimſaFeſteemed, and 


nothing ſo evidently proves eſteem as 


imitation. ns 
That benevolence is always ftron 
which ariſes from participation of the 
ſame pleaſures, ſince we are naturally 
moſt willing to revive in our minds the 


of perſons with whom the idea 


memory 

of enjoyment is connected. 
It is commonly, therefore, to little pur- 
that any one endeavours to ingrati- 
ate himſelf with ſuch as he cannotaccom - 
— in their amuſements and diverſions. 
have been known to riſe to favour 
and to fortune, only by being ſkilful in 


viſions, till it ter» 
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with his taſte for ſome particular ſpecies multiplicity. of intellectual entertain, 
of curioſities, by reliſhing the ſame ments. 
wine, or applauding the ſame cookery. The failor, the academick, the law- 
Even thoſe whom wiſdom or. virtue yer, the mechanick, and the courtier, 
have placed above regard to ſuch petty 24A all a caſt of talk peculiar to their 
recommendations, muſt nevertheleſs be own fraternity, have fixed their atten- 
gained by ſimilitude of manners. The tion upon the ſame events, have been 
igheſt and nobleſt enjoyment of fami- engaged in affairs of the ſame ſort, and 
har life, the communication of know- wviake uſe of alluſions and illuſtradons 
ledge and reciprocation of ſentiments, which themſelves only can underſtand, 
mult always preſuppoſe a diſpoſition to To be infected with the jargon of a 
the ſame inquiry, and delight in the particular profeſſion, and to know only 
ſame diſcoveries. the language of a ſingle rank of mor- 
Wich what ſatisfaction could the po- tals, is indeed ſufaciently deſpicable, 
litician lay his ſchemes for the reforma- But as limits muſt be always ſet to the 
tion of laws, or his compariſons. of dif- excurſions of the human mind, there 
ferent forms of government, before the will be ſome ſtudy which every man 
chemiſt, who has never accuſtomed his more zealouſly proſecutes, ſome ang 
thoughts to any other object than ſalt - ſubje& on which he is principally pleal- 
and ſulphur? or how could the aſtrono- ed to converſe; and he that can moſt 
mer,” in explaining his calculations and inform or beſt underſtand him, will cer- 
conjectures, endure , the coldneſs of à tainly be welcomed with particular re- 
ammarian, who. would loſe ſight of gard. 
upiter and all his ſatellites, for a hap- Such partiality is not wholly to be 
55 etymology of an obſcure word, or a avoided; nor is it culpable, unleſs ſuf- 
eter explication of a controverted line? fered ſo far to predominate as to pro- 
Every man loves merit of the ſame duce averſion from 3 other kind of 
Kind with his own, when it is not like - excellence, and to ſhade the luſtre of diſ- 
ly to hinder his advancement or his re- ſimilar virtues. Thoſe, therefore, whom 
putation; for he not only beſt under- the lot of life has conjoined, ſhould en- 
itands the worth of-thoſe qualities which deavour conſtantly to approach towards 
he labours to cultivate, or the uſeful- the inclination of each other, invigorate 
neſs of the art which he practiſes with every motion of concurrent defire, and 
ſucceſs, but always feels a reflected fan every ſpark of kindred curiolity. 
pleaſure from the praiſes which, though It has heen juſtly obſerved, that diſ- 
given to another, belong equally to him cord generally operates in little things; 
p A Weng ; | if is inflamed- to it's utmoſt vehemence 
There is indeed no need of reſearch by contrariety of taſte, oftener than of 
and refinement. to diſcover that men principles; and might therefore com- 
mult generally ſelect their companions monly be avoided by innocent conformi- 
from Few own. ſtate of life, ſince there ty, which, if it was not at firſt the mo- 
are not wany winds furniſhed for great tive, ought always to be the conſequence 
variety of 'copverſauon, or adapted to of indiſſoluble union. 
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THE RAMBLER, 


Ne C. SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1757, 


OMNE VAFER VITIUM RIDENTI FLACCUS AMICO 
TANGIT, ZT ADMISSUS/CIRCUM PRACORDIA LUDIT. 


> 


PRS. 


HORACE, WITH SLY INSINUVATING GRACE, 

LAUGHN'D AT HIS FRIEND, AND LOOK D HIM IN THE FACE; 
WOULD RAISE A BLUSH WHERE SECRET VICE HE FOUND, 
AND TICKLE WHILE HE GENTLY PFROB'D THE wound. 
WITH 5XEMING INNOCENCE THE CROWD BEGUTL'D; 


BUT MADE THE DESPERATE PASSES, WHEN HE SMIL'D. 


TO THE KAMBLER, 
vin, 

As very many well-diſpoſed perſons, 
A by the unavoidable neceſſity of 
their affairs, are ſo unfortunate- as to be 
totally buried in the country, where 


they labour under the moſt deplorable, 


ignorance of what is tranſacting among 
the polite part of mankind, I cannot 
help thinking that, as a publick writer, 
you ſuould take the caſe of theſe truly 


compaſſionable objects under your con- 


ſideration. 


Theſe unhappy languiſhers in obſcu- 
rity ſhould be furniſhed with ſuch ac- 


counts of the employments of people of 
the world, as may engage them in their 
ſeveral remote corners to a laudable 1mi- 
tation or, at leaſt, ſo far inform and 
prepare them, that if by any joyful 
change of ſituation they ſhould be ſud- 
denly tranſported into the gay ſcene, 


they may not gape, and wonder, and, 


ſtare, and be utterly at a loſs how to 
behave and make a proper appearance 
in it. 


It is inconceivable how much the wel 


fare of all the country towns in the 


kingdom might be promoted, if you 


would uſe. your charitable endeavours to 
raiſe in them a noble emulation of the 
manners and cuſtoms of higher life. 


For this purpoſe you ſhould give a 


very Clear and ample deſcription of the 
whole ſet of polite acquirements; a com- 


lete hiftory of forms, faſhions, frolicks, 
Mats 


„ drums, hurricanes, balls, aſ- 


ſemblies, ridottos, maſquerades, auc- 


tions, plays, operas, pet-ſhows, and 
— of all delights which 
profitably the attention of the 


moſt” ſublime characters, and by which 
they have brought to ſuch amazing per- 
feftion the whole art and myſtery of 


DzyDEN. | 


paſſing day after day, week after week, 


and year after year, without the heavy 


aſſiſtance of any one thing that formal 
creatures are n uſeful and 
neceſſaryx. | 
In giving due inſtructions through 
what ſteps to attain. this ſummit of hu- 
man excellence, you may add ſuch irre- 
ſiſtible arguments in it's favour, as mult 
convince numbers, who in other in- 
ſtances do not ſeem to want natural un- 
derſtanding, of the unaccountahle error 
of ſuppoſing they were ſent into the 
world for any other purpoſe but to flut- 
ter, ſport, and ſhine. For, after all, 
nothing can be clearer than that an ever 
laſting round of diverſion, and the more 
lively and hurrying the better, is the 
molt important end of human liſe. 
It is really prodigious, fo much as the 
world is improved, that there ſhould in 
theſe days be perſons- ſo ignorant and 
ſtupid as to think it neceſſary to miſſ | 
their time, and trouble their heads, about 
any thing elſe than purſuing the preſent 
fancy; * what elſe is worth living for? 
It is time enough ſurely to think of 
conſequences when they come; and as 
for the antiquated notions ot duty, they 
are not to be met with in any French no- 
vel, or any book one ever looks into, 
but derived almoſt wholly from the writ- 


- ings of authors who lived 2 vaſt many. * 


ages ago, and who, as they were totally 
without any idea of thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which now characteriſe people of 
diſtinction, have been for ſome tume ſink ; 
ing apace into utter contempt. It does 
not appear that even their moſt zealous 
admirers, for ſome. partiſans of his own. 
ſort every writer will have, can preteud 
to ſay they were ever at one ridotto, 
In the im t article of diverſions, 
the ceremomal of viſits, the extatick de- 
light of unfriendly intimacies and un- 
\ | f Weaning 
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means civilities, they are abſolu 
. truth, and downright oy 


5 plain clothes, ſtaying at home, 
hard work, few words, and thoſe unen- 


livened with cenſure or double meaning, 


are what they recommend as the orna- 
ments and pleaſures of life. Little oaths, 
polite diſſimulation, tea - table ſcandal, 


delightful indolence, the glitter of finery, ' 
the triumph of precedence, the enchant- 


ments of flattery, they ſeem to have had 
no notion of; and I cannot but laugh to 


think what a figure they would have 


made in a drawing-room, and how 

frighted they would have, looked at a 
ming-table. = | 
The noble zeal of patriotiſm that diſ- 

dains authority, tramples on laws 


for ſport, was adfolutely the averſion of 


theſe tame wwretches. 

Indeed, one cannot diſcover any one 
thing they pretend to teach people, but 
to be wiſe and 
finitely below the confideration- of per- 
ſons of taſte and ſpirit, who know ho 
to ſpend their time to ſo much better 
purpaſe. 0 * 5 «1 8 

Among other admirable improve- 
ments, pray, Mr. Rambler, do hot for- 
get to enlarge on the very extenſive be- 
nefit of playing at cards on Sundays, a 
practice of ſuch infinite uſe; that we may 
modeſtly expett to ſee it prevail uni ver- 
fally in all parts of this Kingdom. 

To perſons of faſhion, the advan 
is obvious; becauſe, as for ſome ſtrange 
reaſon ot other, which' vo fine gentle- 
man or firie lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor maf- 
querade, nor bottled conjurer, nor any 


other thing worth living for, to be had 


on a Sunday; if it were not for the cha- 
ritable aſſiſtance of vhiſt or bragg, the 


part of mankind muſt, one day 


in ſeveny neceſſarily ſuffer a total ex- 
tntton-of being. k | 
Nor are the perſons of high rank the 


only gainers by ſo ſalutary à cuſtom, 


which extends it's good influence, in 
ſame degree, to the lower orders of peo- 
&; but were it quite general, how much 
ter and happier would the world be 
than it is even now? 
- *Tis hard upon poor creatures; be 
they ever ſo mean, to deny them thoſe 
enjoyments and liberties which are 


| equally open for all. Vet if ſervau 


THE RAMBLRR. 


j acquirements in- 


were taught to go to church on this day, 
ſpend ſome part of it in reading or re- 
29 inſtruction in a family way, and 
the reſt in mere friendly converſation, 
the poor wretches would infallibly take 
it into their heads, that they were oblig- 
ed to be ſober, modeſt, diligent, and 
faithful, to their maſters and miſtreſſes. 
Now furely no one of common pru- 
dence or humanity would wiſh their do- 
meſticks infected with ſuch ſtrange and 
primitive notions, or laid under ſuch un- 
merciful reſtraints: all which may, in 
a great.meaſure, he prevented by the 
prevalence of the good-humoured faſhion 
that I would have you recommend. For 
when the lower kind of people ſee their 
betters, with a truly laudable fpirit, in- 
ſulting and flying in the face of thoſe 
rude, ill- bred dens, piety and "the 
laws, they are thereby excited and ad- 
moniſhed,. as far as actions gan admo- 
mſh” and excite, and taught that they 
too have an equal right of ſetting them 
at defiance in ſuch ;niiices as their par- 
ticular neceſſities and inclinations may 
tire; and thus is the fiherty, of the 
w_ ole human ſpecies mightily improved 
enlarged. | 
In ſhort, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful, 
entation of the numberleſs benefits 
of à modiſh. life, you will have done 
your part in promoting what every body 


ſeems to confeſs the true purpoſe of hu- 


man exiſtence, perpetual diſlipation. 
By encouraging people to employ their 
whole attention on trifles, and make 
amuſement- their ſole ſtudy, you Will 
teach them how to avoid many very un- 
eaſy reflections. | T 
All che ſoft feelings of humanity, the 
ſympathies of friendſhip, all na 
temptations to the care vf à family, and. 
ſolicitude about the good or ill of others, 
with the whole train of domeſtick and 
ſocial affections, Which create ſuch daily 
atiXieties and embarraſſments, Will be 
happily ſtifled and ſuppreſſed in a round 
of , perpetual delights; and all ' ſerious 
thonghts, but particularly that of Sere- 
aſter, be banithed out of the world; a 
moſt perplexing apprehenſion, but lucki- 
moſt 


ly a groundleſs one too, 2s it is fo 

very clear a caſe, that nobody ever dias. 
Lam, && | 
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Ne CI. TUESDAY, MARCH 5 175. 


Nr ILA IVS KHYB ELLA TIBI YEL HYMET TIA NASCH, 


E THYMA CECRUPTE CORSICA PONIS Art. 


Maar. 


ALAS! DEAR SIR, YOU TRY IN VAIN 
IMPOSSIBILITIES TO GAIN; 
NU IAT FROM CoOkSTCA'S RANK JUICE, 


MYBLAAN HONEY CAN PRODUCE, 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
=} Lan 

'AVING by ſeveral years of con- 
tinual ſtudy treafured in my mind 
a-great number of principles and ideas, 
and obtained by uent exerciſe the 
power of applying them with ety, 
and combimng them with .readimeſs,” I 


refolved to quit the univerſity, here 1 


conſidered myſelf as a gem hidden in 


the mine, and to mingle in the crowd 


of publick life. L was naturally at- 
tated by the company of thoſe who 
were of the ſame age wich myſelf; and 
funding that my ac ical gravity con- 
tributed very little to my reputation, ap- 

ed my faculties to jocularity and hur- 

ſque. Thus, in a ſhort time, I had 
heated my imagination to ſuch a ſtate of 
activity and ebuliition, that upon every 
occahon it fumed away in b of wit, 


and evaporations of gaiety. I became 


ona fa the idol of the coffee-houſe, 
was in one winter ſolicited to accept the 
arr rkes ph five clubs, was'dragged 

violence to every aewplay; and quoted 
in every n atrical me- 
rity Was in every public place furround- 
ed by a-meititade of humble auditors, 


who retailed in other places of reſort my 
maxim and my jeſts, and was boaſted: 


as their inthnate and companion by 


- many*who had no other pretenſions to 


my atquaintance, than that they had 
drank chocolate in the fame room. 
- You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, 


tat I mention my ſueceſs with ſomo ap- 


arance of triumph and elevation; Per- 
ps no kind of ſuperiority is more flat- 
tering or alluring than that which is con- 
ferred by the powers of converſation, by 


extemparaneous ſprigilineſs of fancy, 


cvpiouſneſs of language, and fertility of 
ſentimemt. In other exertions of genius, 


th greatey part of the praiſe is uuknown' 


"_ 4 


F. Le wre, 


and unenjoyrd the writer, indeed, 
ſpreads his 
but receives little pleaſure or advant 
from the di ffuſton of his name, and 
obtains a kind — nominal ſoverei 
over regions Hic no tribute. 
alleged wit has — his own radi- 
ance reflected on himſelf; and enjoys al 
the pleafare which he beſtows; he finds 
his power confeſſed by every. one that 
approaches him, ſees friendſhip kindling 
wih rapture, and attention ſwelling into 


ie, 

be defire which every man feels of 
importance and eſteem, is ſo much gra- 
timed by finding an aſſembly, at his en-. 
trance, brightened with gladneſs and 
huſhed with expectation, that the rec 
leftion of ſuch diſtinctions can ſcarcelyt 
fail to be pleaſing whenſoever it is inno- 
cent. And my conſcience does not re- 

h me with any mean or criminal 
effects of vanity; ſince L alays employ- 
ed my influence” on the ide of virtue, 


and never ſacriſiced my un 
or my religion to the pleaſure of 


plauſe. 


There were many whom either the de. 
fire of enjoying my pleaſantry, or the 
yo of being thought to enjoy it, 
ught often into my company but L 
was careſſed in a particular manner by! 
Demochares, a tleman of a l 
eſtute, and a liberal difpoftion, 1 
fortune being by no means exu ; 
inclined” me to be pleaſed with a fri 
who was willing to be entertained at his: 
own charge. I became by daily invi- 
tations habituated to his table; and, .as 
he believed m uaintance neceflary; 
to the 3 elegance which he 
was deſirous of eſtabliſhing, I lived in 
all the ſuxury of affluence, without ex- 
pence or dependence, and paſſed my life» 
in a perpetual reciprocation of ure, 
with men brought together by ſuni _ 


\ 


tation to 2 wider extent, 
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of accompliſhments, or deſire of im- 
vement. l 
But all power has it's ſphere of acti- 
wy. beyond which it produces no ef- 
fect. Demochares being called by his 
affairs into the country, imagined that 
he ſhould increaſe his popularity by com- 


ing among his neighbours. accompa- 


nied by a man whoſe abilities were ſo 


generally allowed. The rt pre- 
ſently ſpread through half the country 
that -e was arrived, and had 
brought with him the celebrated Hila- 
rus, by whom ſuch merriment would 
be excited as had never been enjoyed 
or conceived before. I knew, indeed, 
the purpoſe for which I was invited; and 


as men do not look "diligently out for 


poſſible miſcarriages, was pleaſed to find 

myſelf courted upon principles of inte- 

reſt, and conſidered as capable of recon- 

cling factions, compoſing feuds, and 

uniang a whole province in ſocial hap- 
neſs. 


Aſter a few days ſpent in adjuſting 
his domeſtick regulations, Demochares 


invited all the gentlemen of his neigh- 


bourhood - to dinner, and did not forget 


to hint how much my preſence was ex- 
pected to heighten the pleaſure of the 
feaſt. He informed me what prejudices 
my reputation had raiſed in my favour, 
and repreſented the ſatisfaction with 


which hie ſhould ſee me kindle up the 


blaze of merriment, and ſhould remark 
the various effects that my fire would 
have upon ſuch diverſity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he in- 


tended to quicken my vivacity, filled 
me with ſolicitude. I felt an ambition 


of ſhining, which'T never knew before; 
and was therefore embarraſſed with an 
unuſual fear of diſgrace, I paſſed the 
night in planning out to myſelt the con- 


verſation of the coming day; recollected 
all my topicks of raillery, propoſed pro- 


per ſubjects of ridicule, prepared ſmart 


replies to a thouſand queſtions, accom-" 


modated anſwers to imaginary repartees, 

and formed a magazine of remarks, 
uthegms, tales, and illuſtrations. 
he morning broke at laſt in the 


midf of theſe buſy meditations, I roſe- 
with the palpitations of a champion on 
the day of combat; and, notwithſtand- 


ing all my efforts, found my ſpirits ſunk 
under the weight of expectation. The 
company ſoon after began to drop in, 
and every. one, at his entrance, was in- 


troduced to Hilarius. What concep- 


THE RAMBLER. 


tion the inhabitants of this region had 
formed of a wit, I cannot yet diſcover; 
bur obſerved that they all feemed, after 
the regular exchange of compliments, 
to turn, away diſappointed; and that 
while we waited for dinner, they caſt 
their eyes firſt upon me, and then upon 
each other, like a theatrical aſſembly 
waiting for a ſhew, 

From the uneaſmeſs of this ſituation 
I was relieved by the dinner; and as 
__ attention was taken up by the bu- 
ſineſs of the hour, I ſunk quietly to a 
level with the reſt of the company. But 
no ſooner were the diſhes removed, than 
inſtead of cheerful - confidence and fa- 
miliar prattle, am univerſal ſilence again 
ſhewed their expectation of ſome un- 
uſual performance. My friend endea- 
voured to rouſe them by healths and 
queſtions, but they anſwered him with 
great brevity, and immediately relapſed 
into their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in of ſome oppor- 
tunity to divert —— could and 0 
paſs opened for a ſingle ſally; and who 
can be merry without an object of mirth? 
After a few faint efforts, which pro- 
duced neither applauſe nor oppoſition, 
I was content to mingle with the maſs, 
to put round the glaſs in ſilence, and ſo- 
lace myſelf with my own contempla- 
tions. | ; 

My friend looked round him; the 
gueſts ſtared at one another; and if now 
and then a few.fyllables were uttered 
with timidity and heſitation, there was 
none ready to make any reply. All our 
faculties were frozen, and every minute 
took away from our capacity of pleaſing, 
and diſpofition to be pleaſed. Thus 
paſſed the hours to which ſo much-hap- 
pineſs was decreed; the hours which had, 
by a kind of open proclamation, been de- 
voted to wit, to mirth, and to Hilarius. 

At laſt the night came on, and the 
neceſlity of parting freed us from the 
perſecutions of each other. 
them, as they walked along the court, 
murmuring at the loſs of the day, and 


enquiring whether any man would pay 
a 


ſecond viſit to a houſe haunted by a 
wit. "4 

- Demochares, . whoſe - benevolence is 
greater than his penetration, having flat- 
tered his hopes with the ſecondary ho- 
nour Which he was to gain by my 
ſprightlineſs - and elegance, and the 


affection with which he ſhould be fol- 


lowed for a perpetual banquet of gaiety, 
| was 


I heard 
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THE RAMBLER, 


was not able to conceal his vexation and 
reſentment, nor would eaſily be con- 
vinced, that I had not ſacrificed his 
intereſt to ſullenneſs and caprice, . and 
ſtudiouſly endeavoured to diſguſt his 
gueits, and ſuppreſſed my powers of 
' delighting, in obſtinate and premedi- 
tated filence; I am informed that the 
reproach of their ill reception is divided 
by the gentlemen of the country be- 
tween us; ſome being of opinion, that 
my friend is deluded by an impoſtor, 
8 though he has found ſome art of 

ining his favour, is afraid to ſpeak 
balls men of more penetration; and 


others concluding, that I think only 


London the proper theatre of my abili- 
ties, and diſdain to exert my genius 
for the praiſe of ruſticks. | 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has 


231 

ſometimes happened to others who 
have the good or ill fortune to be cele- 

brated for wits, to fall under the ſame 
cenſures upon the like occaſions. I 
hope therefore that you will prevent any 
miſrepreſentations of ſuch failures, by 
remarking, that invention is not wholly 
at the command of it's poſſeſſor; that 
the power of pleaſing is very often ob- 
ſtructed by the defire; that all expecta- 

tion leſſens ſurprize, yet ſome ſurptize 
is neceſſary to gaiety; and that thoſ& 
who deũre to partake of the pleaſure of 
wit muſt contribute to it's uction, 

ſince the mind ſtagnates without exter- 
nal ventilation, and that efferveſcence 
of the fancy which flaſhes into tranſ- 
port can be raiſed only by the infuſion 
of diſſimilar ideas. X 
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ISA QUOQUE ASSIDUO LABUNTUR TEMPORA Moro 


NON $ECUS AC FLUMEN? NEQUE ENLIM CONSISTERE FLUMEN, 
NECLEVIS HORA FOTESTj SED UT UNDA IMPELLITUR UNDAg 
UVEGESTURQUE PRIOR VENIENTE, URGETQUE FRIOR EM, 


TEMPOR A SIC FUGIUNT PARITER, FARITERQUE SEQUURNTURE» 


Ovis, 


WITH CONSTANT MOTION AS THE MOMENTS GLIDE, 
BEHOLD IN RUNNING LIFE THE ROLLING TIDE! 
FOR NONE CAN STEM BY AR Ty OR STOP BY FOW'n, 

- THEFLOWING OCEANy, OR THE FLEETING HOUR: 
BUT WAVE BY WAVE PURSU'D ARRIVES ON SHORE 
AND FACH IMPELL'D B&HIND IMPELS BEFORE: 

80 TIME, ON TIME REVQLYING WE DESCRYS 


$0 MINUTES FOLLOW, AND 80, MINUTES FLYs, 


6 IFE,' fays Seneca, is a. voyage, 

in the progreſs of which we are 
1 tually changing our ſcenes: we 
8 Hell leave childhood behind us, then 
« youth, then the years of ripened man- 
e — then the better and more pleaſ- 
© ing part of old age. | The peruſal of 
this paſſage having incited in me a train 
of reflections on the ſtate of man, the 
inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the 
gradual change of his diſpoſition to all 
external objects, and the thoughtleſſueſs 
with which he floats OY ſtream of 
time, I funk into a (lumber amidſt my 
meditations, and on a fudden found 
my ears filled with the tumult of labour, 
the ſhouts' of alacrity, the ſhrieks of a- 
larm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh 


of waters. J ti | 
My aſtgniſhment for a time repreſſed 
but ſoon recovering my « 


my curi 


8 1 


ehen een 


ELrulks row. 


ſelf fo far as to enquire whither we were 

ing, and what was the cauſe of ſuch 
clamour and confuſion,” I was told that 
— were launching out into the ocean 
of life; that we. had already paſſed the 
ſtreights of infancy, in which, multitudes 
had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and 
fragility of, their veſſels, and more by 
the folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence, of 
thoſe undertook to ſteer them; and 
that we were now on the main fea, 


other means of ity than 
— 
in our power to e great 
numbers that offered their direction and - 
| 1 
| ** — 8 
ind me, ſaw a ſtream —— 


* 
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failed along ſcemed to behold with plea- 
ſure; but no ſooner touched, than the 
current, which, though not noiſy or tur- 
bulent, was yet irrefiſtible, bore him 
away. Beyond theſeiflands all was dark - 
neſs, nor could any of the*paſſengers 
Qeſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt em- 
baiked. Before me, and each other 
fide, was an expanſe of waters violently 
itated, and covered with fo thick a miſt, 
t the moſt perſpicuous eye could ſee 
but a little way. It * to be full 
of rocks and whirlpools, for many ſunk 
edly while they were courting 
the pale with full fails, and inſulting 
thoſe whom they had left behind. 80 
numerous, indeed, were the dangers, 
and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no cau- 
tion could confer ſecurity. Yet there 
were many who, by falſe intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, 
or by violence puſhed thoſe whom they 
found in their way againft the rocks. 
The current was 1nvariable and in- 
farmountable; but though it was im- 
poflible to ſail againſt it, or to return to 
the place that was once paſſed, yet it 
was not ſo violent as to allow no oppor - 
tunities for dexterity or courage, ſince, 


- though none could retreat back from 


danger, 17 they might often avoid it by 
oblique direction. | T 

It was, however, not, very common 
to fteer with much care ox; prudence; 
for by ſome yniverſal infatu on, every 
man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, 
though he ſaw his conſorts every mo- 


ment ſinking round him; and no ſooner 


had the clofed over them, than 
their fate and their miſconduct were for- 
go the voyage was purſued with the 
jocund confidence; every man con- 
himſelf upon the ſoundneſs of 
is veſſel, and believed himſelf able to 
Rein the whiripook in which his friend 
was {wallewed; or glide over the rocks 
on! which He was daſhed ; nor was it 
often obſerved that the fight of a wreck 
wade any man change bis courſe; if he 
tur heck mide for z moment, he ſoon for- 
thi rulider,.andicft hunſelf again to 
X — ney proceed from 
This (ence did not proceed 
intliſſrrenct, or from wearmeſs of their 
paint tunchten; for not one of thoſe 
whothas ruſhed upon deſtructim fail. 
| wavinking, ta call loud! 
hie aſfec hne for: that — 


— — — 
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others againſt the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the pd of — 
courſe. Their benevolence as ſome- 
times praiſed, but their admonitions 
were unregarded. 

The veſſel mn which we had emhark- 
ed being confeſſedly unequal to the tur- 
bulence of the ſtream of lite, were viſi- 
bly impaired in the courſe of the voyage; 
fo that every paſſenger-was certain, that 
how long ſoever he might, by favour- 
able accidents, or by incefſant vigilance, 
be preſerved, he muſt ſink at 3 8 

his neceſſity of periſhing might have 
been expected to ſadden the gay, and 
intimidate the daring, at leaſt to keep 
the melancholy and tinſorous in perpe 
tual torments, ne” pe them from 
any enjoyment o varieties and gra- 
tiſtcations which nature offered them as 
the folace of their labours; yet in effect 
none ſeemed lefs to expect deſtruction 
than thoſe to whom, it was moſt dread- 
ful; they all had the art of concealin 
their danger from themafel ves;-and mo 
who knew their inability to bear the 
ſight of the terrors that embarraſſed 
their way, took care never to look for- 
ward, but found fome amuſement for 
the preſent moment, and generally en- 
tertained themſelves by playing with 
Hope, wha was the conſtant aflociate of 
the voyage of liſe. 0 
Vet all chat Hope ventured to promiſe, 


even to theſ@whom ſhe favoured moſt, 


ws, not that they ſhould eſcape, but 
that they honld fink laſt; and with this 
miſe every one was ſatisfied, though 
laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to be- 
lieve' it. Hope, indeed, . apparently 
mocked the credulity of her compa- 
nions for in ꝓ as 2 
grew lenk y, the her aſſurances 
of ſafety; and none were more buſy in 
making proviſions for à long v , 
than they whom all but themſelves aw 
hob to periſh ſoon by irreparable de- 
In the mid of the current of life was 
the gui of Intemperance, a dreadful 
whirlpool; i fed wih rocks; - of 
whach the-pointed/crags were. concealed 
under water, and.the covered with 
herbhage, on which Faſe i couches 
of repoſe, and with ſhades, where Plea· 
ſare-warbled - tha ſong of invwnation. 
Withan ſight of theſerocks a ſail 
ed on = ocean 1 — muſt — 
| enſan, i „as always! at 
. 
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narrow outlet by which they might 
eſcape; but very few could, by her in- 
treaties or remonſtrances, be induced to 

ut the rudder into her hand, without 
ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach fo 
near unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that 
they might ſolace themſelves with a ſbort 
enjoyment of that delicious region, after 
which they always determined to pur- 
ſue their courſe without any other devia- 
uon. 

Reaſon was too often prevailed upon 
ſo far by theſe promiſes, as to venture 
her charge within the eddy of 2 
of Intemperance, where, indeed, the 
circumvolution was weak, but yet in- 
terrupted the courſe of the veſlel, and 


drew it, by inſenſible rotations, to- 


wards the center. She then repented 
her temerity, and with all her force en- 
deavoured to retreat; but the draught of 
the gulph was generally too — to be 
overcome; and the r avin 
danced in circles with a pleahng an 
giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelm- 
ed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Reaſon 
was able to extricate, generally ſuffered 
ſo many ſhocks upon the points which 
ſhot out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that 
they were unable to continue their courſe 
with the ſame ſtrength and facility as be- 
fore, but floated along timorouſly and 
feebly, endangered by every breeze, and 
ſhattered by every ruffle of the water, 
till they ſunk, by flow degrees, after 
long ſtruggles, and innumerable expe- 
dients, always 2 at their own 
folly, and warning others againſt the 
firſt approach of the gulph of Intem- 
perance, 
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There were artiſts who profeſſed to 
ir the breaches and ſtop the leaks 
of the veſſels which had been ſhattered 
on the rocks of Pleaſure, Many ap- 
peared to have great confidence in their 
{kill, and ſome, indeed, were preſerved 
by it from ſinking, who had received 
only a ſingle blow; but I remarked that 
few veſſels laſted long which had been 
much repaired, nor was it found that 
the artiſts themſelves continued affoat 
longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their 
aſſiſtance. 

The only advantage which, in the 
voyage of life, the cautious had above 
the negligent, was, that they ſunk later, 
and more ſuddenly; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all 
thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued 
from the ſtreights of infancy periſh in 
the way, and at laſt were overſet by a 
croſs breeze, without the toil of reſiſt - 
ance, or the anguiſh of expectation. 
But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the 
rocks of Pleaſure, commonly ſubſided 
by ſenſible degrees, contended long with 
the encroaching waters, and haraſſed 
themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hope 
herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 


As I was looking upon the various 


fate of the multitude about me, I was 
ſuddenly alarmed with an admonition 
from ſome unknown power—* Gaze not 
* idly upon others when thou thyſelf 
* art ſinking. Whence is this thought. 
© leſs tranquillity, when thou and they 
' i; equal] „ I looked; 
d, ſeeing the gulph of Intem ce 
before me, ſtarted and awaked, Hin 


SCIRE YOLUNT SECRETA DOMUS, ATQUE TNDE TIMERY, 4 


' Joves” 


THEY SEARCH THEY SECRETS OF THE HOUSE, AND $0 
ARE WORSHIPP'D THERE, AND FEAR'D FOR WHAT THEY KN. 


URIOSITY is one of the per- 
manent and certain characteriſticks 
of a vigorous intellect. Every advance 


and new incitements to further 

rogreſs. All the attainments poſſible 
in our preſent ſtate are evidently inade- 
quate to our capacities of enjoyment 
co ſerves no p ſe but that of 


lung ambiyon; has no ef- 


new proſpetts,, 


Dry, 
fe& but of raiſing tation; the gra- 


tification of one defare encourages an- 
other; and after all our labours, ſtudies, 
and enquiries, we are continually at the 
ſame diſtance from the completion of 
our ſchemes, have ſtill ſome wiſh impor- 
tunate to be ſatisfied, and ſome faculty 
reſtleſs and turbulent for want of it's en- 


joyment. 
The defire of knowledge, though of- 
G xv ten 
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ten animated by extrinſick and adventi- 


tious motives, ſeems on many occaſions 


to operate without ſuhordination to any 
other principle; we are eager to ſee and 
hear, without intention of referring our 
obſeryations to a farther end we climb 
a mountain for a proſpect of the plain; 
we run to the ftrand in a ſtorm, that we 
may contemplate the agitation of the 
water; we range from city to city, 
though we prefeſs neither architecture 
nor fortification; we croſs ſeas only to 
view nature in nakedneſs, or magnifi- 
cence in ruins; we are equally allured by 
novelty of every kind, by a deſert or a 
palace, a cataract or a cavern, by every 
thing rude and every thing poliſhed, 
every thing great and every thing little; 
we do not ſee a thicket but with ſome 
temptation to enter it, nor remark an 
inſe& flying before us but with an incli- 
nation to purſue it. 

This paſſion is, perhaps, regularly 
keightened in proportion as the powers 
of the mind are elevated and enlarged. 
Lucan therefore introduces Czfar ſpeak. 
ing with dignity ſuitable to the gran- 
dcur of his deſigns, and the extent of his 
capacity; when he declares to the high- 
prieſt of Egypt, that he has no deſire 
equally powerful with that of finding 
the origin of the Nile, and that he would 
quit alf the projects of the civil war for 
a fight of thoſe fountains which had been 
ſo long concealed. And Homer, when 
he would furniſh the ' Sirens with a 
temptation, to which his hero, renowned 
for wiſdom, might yield without diſ- 
grace, makes them dectare that none 
ever departed from them but with in- 
creaſe of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, fcarceany kind of ideal 
acquirement which may not be 1 
to ſome uſe, or which may not, at leaſt, 
Falz pride with occaſional ſuperiority; 

ut whoever attends the motions of his 
own mind, will find that, upon the firſt 
appearance of an object, or the firſt 
of a queſtion, his inclination to a nearer 
view, or more accurate diſcuſſion, pre- 
cedes all thoughts of profit, or of com- 

etition; and that his deũres take wing 
b inſtantaneous impulſe, though their 
flight may be invigorated, or their efforts 
renewed, by ſubſequent conſiderations. 
The gratification of curipſity rather frees 
us from uneaſineſs than confers pleaſure; 
we are more pained by ignorance than 
delighted by inſtruction. Curioſity is 
the thirſt of the ſoul ; it inflames and 
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torments us, and makes us taſte ey 
thing with joy, however otherwiſe inſi- 
pid, by which it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earlieſt ſearchers 
after knowledge muſt have propoſed 
knowledge only as their reward; and 
that ſcience, though perhaps the nurſling 
of intereſt, was the daughter of curioſi- 
ty: for who can believe that they who 
firſt watched the courſe of the ſtaxs fore- 
ſa the uſe of their diſcoveries to the fa- 
cilitation of commerce, or the menſura- 
tion of time ? They were delighted with 
the ſplendor of the nocturnal ſkies, they 
found that the lights changed their places; 
what they admired they were anxious to 
underſtand, and in time traced their re- 
volutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form 
of men, who a r fatisfied with their 
intellectual poſſeſſions, and ſeem to live 
without deſire of enlarging their conce 
tions; before whom the world police 
without notice, and who are equally un- 
moved by nature or by art. 

This negligence is ——— only the 
temporary effect of a predominant paſ- 
fron : a lover finds no inclination to tra- 
vel any path but that which leads to the 
habitation of his miſtreſs; a trader can 
ſpare little attention to common occur- 
rences, when his fortune is endangered 
by a ſtorm. It is frequently the conſe. 
quence of a total immerſion in ſenſuali- 
ty: corporeal pleaſures may be indul 
till the memory of every other kind of 
happineſs is obliterated; the mind, long 
habituated to a lethargick and quieſcent 
ſtate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of 
thinking; and, though ſhe may ſome- 
times be diſturbed by the obtruſion of 
new ideas, ſhrinks back again to 1gno- 
rance and reſt. 

But, indeed, if we except them to 
whom the continual taſk of procuring 
the ſupports of life denies all opportu- 
nities of deviation from their own nar- 
row track, the number of ſuch as live 
without the ardour of enquiry is very 
ſmall, though many content themſelves 
with cheap amuſements, and waſte their 
lives in reſearches of no'importance. 

There is no ſnare more dangerous to 
buſy and excurſive minds than the cob- 
webs of petty inquiſitiveneſs, which en- 
tangle them in trivial employments and 
minute ſtudies, and detain them in a 
middle ſtate between the tediouſneſs of 
total ĩnactivity and the fatigue of la- 
borious efforts, enchant them 3 


[ 
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with eaſe and novelty, and vitiate them 
with the luxury of learning. The ne- 
ceſſity of doing ſomething, and the fear 
of undertaking much, ſinks the hiſtorian 
to a genealogiſt, the philoſopher to a 
journaliſt of the weather, and the ma- 
thematician to a conſtructer of dials. 

It is happy when thoſe who cannot 
content themſelves to be idle, nor reſolve 
to be induſtrious, are at leaſt employed 
without injury to others; but it ſeldom 
happens that we can contain ourſelves 
long in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to 
ſink into yice, when we are no longer 
ſoaring towards virtue, 

Nugaculus was diſtinguiſhed in. his 
earlier years by an uncommon livelineis 
of imagination, quickneſs of ſagacity, 
and extent of knowledge. When he en- 
tered into life, he applied himſelf with 
particular inquiſitiveneſs to examine the 
various motives of human actions, the 
complicated influence of mingled affec- 
tions, the different modifications of in- 
tereſt and ambition, and the various 
cauſes of miſcarriage and ſucceſs both 
in publick and private affairs. 

hough his friends did not diſcover 
to what purpoſe all theſe obſervations 
were collected, or how Nugaculus would 
much improve his virtue or his fortune 
by an inceſſant attention to changes of 
countenance, burſts of inconſideration, 
ſallies of paſſion, and all the other caſual- 


ties by which he uſed to trace a cha- 


rater, yet they could not deny the ſtud 
of human nature to be worthy of a wile 
man; they therefore flattered 5 vanity, 
applauded his diſcoveries, and liſtened 
with ſubmiſſive modeſty to his lectures 
on the uncertainty of inclination, the 
weakneſs of reſolves, and the inſtability 
of temper, to his account of the yarious 
motives which agitate the mind, and his 
ridicule of the modern dream of a ruling 
paſhan. 

Such was. the firſt incitement of Nu- 
gaculus to a cloſe inſpection into the 
conduct of mankind, He had no inte- 
reſt in view, and therefore no deſign of 
ſupplantation; he had no malevolence, 
and therefore detected ſaults without any 
intention to expoſe them; but having 
once found the art of engaging his at- 
tention upon others, he had no inclina- 
tion to call it back to himſelf, but has 
paſſed his time in keeping a watchful 

_ and lived 
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upon a ſmall eſtate without any thought 
of encreaſing it. 

He is, by continual application, be- 
come a general maſter of ſecret hiſtory, 
and can give an account of the intrigues, 
private marriages, competicions, and 
ſtratagems, of half a century. He 
knows the mortgages upon every man's 
eſtate, the terms upon which every ſpend- 
thrift raiſes his money, the real and re- 
puted fortune of every lady, the jointure 
ſtipulated by every cs and the ex- 
pectations of every family from maiden 
aunts and childleſs acquaintances. He 
can relate the economy of every houſe, 
knows how much one man's cellar is 
robbed by his butler, and the land of 
another underlet by his ſteward; he can 
tell where the manor-houſe is falling, 
though large ſums are yearly paid for re- 
pairs; and where the tenants are felling 
woods without the conſent of the owner, 

To obtain all this intelligence he is in- 
advertently guilty of a thouſand acts of 
treachery. He fees no man's ſervant 
without draining him of his truſt; he 
enters no family without flattering the 
children into diſcoveries; he is a perpe- 
tual ſpy upon the doors of his neigh- 
bours; and knows, by long experience, 
at whatever diſtance, the looks of a cre- 
ditor, a borrower, a lover, and a pimp. 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and 
therefore his induſtry has not hitherto 
been very miſchievous to others, or dan- 
gerous to himſelf; but fince he cannot 
enjoy this knowledge but by diſcovering 
it, and, if he had no other motive to 
loquacity, is obliged to traſſick like the 
chymiſts, and purchaſe one fec ith 
another; he is every day more hated as 
he is more known; for he is conſidered 
by great numbers as one that has their 
fame and their happineſs in his power, 
and no man can much love him 3 
he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at 
U if not laudable, the intention of 

gulating his.own behaviour by the ex- 
perience of others, by an accidental de- 
clenſion of minutenets, betrayed Nuga- 
culus, not only to a fooliſb, but vicicts 
waſte of a life which might have beca 
honourably paſſed in publick ſervices, 
or domeſtick virtues. He bas loſt his 
original intention, and given uphis mind 
to employments that engroſs, but do 
not improve it. 
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RON FoOsSIT 


JuvenaAL, 


NONE x'ER REJECTS HYPERBOLIES OF PRAISE, 


hs fi HE apparent inſufficiency of every 


individual to his own happineſs or 
fatety, compels us to ſeek from one ano- 
ther aſſiſtance and mier The ne- 
ceſſity of joint efforts for the execution 


of any great or extenſive deſign, the va- 


riety of powers difſeminated in the ſpe- 
cies, and the proportion between the 
defects and excellencies of different per- 
ſons, demand an interchange of help, 
and communication of intelligence, and 
by frequent reciprocations of benefi- 
cence unite mankind in fociety and 
friendſhip. 

If it can be imagined that there ever 
was a time when the inhabitants of any 
country were in a ſtate of equality, with- 
out diſtinction of rank, or peculiarity of 
poſſeſſions, it is reaſonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in 133 
as he could contribute by his ſtrength, or 
his ſkill, to the ſupply of natural wants; 
there was then little room for peeviſh 
diſlike, or capricious favour : the affec- 
tion admitted into the heart was rather 
eſteem than tenderneſs; and kindneſs 
was only purchaſed by benefits. But 
when, by force of policy, by wiſdom, or 
by fortune, property and ſuperiority were 
introduced and eſtabliſhed, ſo that many 
wert condemned to labour for the ſup- 
port of a few, then they whoſe poſſeſ- 
tions ſwelled above their wants natural- 
ly laid out their ſuperfluities upon plea- 
— and thoſe who could not gain 
friendſhip by neceſſary offices, endea- 
voured to promote their intereſt by lux- 
urious gratifications, and to create need 
which they might be courted to ſupply. 

The deſires of mankindare much more 
numerous than their attainments, and the 
2 of imagination much larger 
than actual enjoyment. Multitudes are 
therefore unſatisfied with their allot- 
ment; and he that hopes to improve his 
condition by the favour of another, and 
either finds no room for the exertion of 

t qualities, or perceives himſelf ex- 
eelled by his el wall, by other expe- 
dients, endeavour to become agreeable 


where he cannot be important, and learn, 
by degrees, to number the art of pleaſ- 
ing among the moſt uſeful ſtudies, and 
moſt valuable acquiſitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in 
proportion to it's uſefulneſs, and will al- 
ways flouriſh moſt where it is moſt re- 
warded; for this reaſon we find it prac- 
tiſed with great afſiduity under abſolute 
governments, where honours and riches 
are in the hands of one man, whom all 
endeavour to propitiate, and who ſoon 
become ſo much accuſtomed to compli- 
ance and officiouſneſs, as not eafily to 
find, in'the moſt delicate addreſs, that 
novelty which is neceflary to procure at- 
tention. 

It is diſeovered by a very few experi- 
ments, that no man is much pleaſed with 
a companion, who does not encreaſe, in 
ſome reſpect, his fondneſs of himſelf; 
and, therefore, he that wiſhes rather to 
be led forward to proſperity by the gen- 
tle hand of favour, than to force his wa 
by labour and merit, muſt conſider with 
more care how to diſplay his patron's 
excellencies than his own; that when- 
ever he approaches, he may fill the ima- 
gination with pleaſing dreams, and chaſe 
away diſguſt and wearineſs by a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of delightful images. 

This may, indeed, ſometimes be ef- 
fected by turning the attention upon ad- 
vantages which are really poſſeſſed, or 
upon proſpects which reaſon ſpreads be- 
fore hope; for whoever can deſerve or 
require to be courted, has generally, ei- 
ther from nature or from fortune, gifts 
which he may review with fatisfa&tion, 
and of which, when he is artfully recal- 
led to the contemplation, he will ſeldom 
be diſpleaſed. 

But thoſe who have once degraded 
their underſtanding to an application on- 
ly to the paſſions, and who have learn- 
ed to derive hope from any other ſources 
than indyſtry and virtue, ſeldom retain 
A and magnanimity ſufficient to 
detend them againſt the conſtant recur- 


rence of temptation to falſchood. He 
that 
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that is too deſirous to be loved, will ſoon 
learn to flatter, and when he has exhauſt- 
ed all the variations of honeſt praiſe, and 
can delight no longer with the civility 
of truth, he will invent new topicks of 
panegyrick, and break out into raptures 
at virtues and beauties conferred by him- 
ſelf. 

The drudgeries of dependance would, 
indeed, be aggravated by hopeleſſneſs of 
ſucceſs, if no indulgence was allowed 
to adulation. He Tat will abſolutely 
confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which he deſerves, will ſoon 
be forced to give way to others that re- 
gale him with more compaſs of muſick. 
The greateſt human virtue bears no pro- 
portion to human vanity, We always 
think ourſelves better than we are, and 
are generally deſirous that others ſhould 
think us ſtill better than we think our- 
ſelves. To praiſe us for actions or diſ- 
poſitions which deſerve praiſe, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. 
We have always pretenſions to fame, 
which, in our own hearts, we know to 
be diſputable, and which we are deſir- 
ous to ſtrengthen by a new ſuffrage; we 
have always hopes which we ſuſpect to 
be fallacious, and of which we eagerly 
ſnatch at every confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the 
firſt approaches under the conduct of 
trath, and to ſecure credit to future en- 
comiums by ſuch praiſe as may be ra- 
tified by the conſcience; but the mind 
once habituated to the luſciouſneſs of 
eulogy, becomes, in a ſhort time, nice 
and taſtidious, and, like a vitiated pa- 
late, is inceſſantly calling for higher 
gratifications. 

It is ſcarcely credible to what degree 
diſcernment may be dazzled by the miſt 
of pride, and wiſdom infatuated by the 
intoxication of flattery; or how low the 
genius may deſcend = ſucceſſive grada- 
tions of ſervility, and how ſwiftly it may 
fall down the precipice of falſehood. No 
man can, indeed, obſerve, without in- 
dignation, on what names, both of an- 
cient and modern times, the utmoſt exu- 
berance of praiſe has been laviſhed, and 
by what hands it has been beſtowed. It 
has never yet been found, that the ou 
rant, the plunderer, the oppreſſor, the 
moſt hateful of the hateful, the moſt 
profligate of the profligate, have been 
denied any celgbratiqus whuch they were 


willing to purchaſe, or that wickedneſs 

and folly have not found correſpondent 

flatterers through all their ſubordinations, 

except when they have been aſſociated 

with avarice or poverty, and have want- 

ed either inclination or ability to hire a 
egyriſt. 

As there is no character ſo deformed 
as to fright away from it the proſtitutes 
of praiſe, there is no degree of encomiaſ- 
tick veneration which pride has refuſed. 
The emperors of Rome ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be worſhipped in their liveswith 
altars and ſacrifices; and in an age more 
enlightened, the terms peculiar to the 
praiſe and worſhip of the Supreme Be- 
ing have been applied to wretches whom 
it was the reproach of humanity to num- 
ber among men; and whom nothing but 
riches or power hindered thoſe that read 
or wrote their deification, from hunting 
into the toils of juſtice, as diſturbers of 
the peace of nature. 

There are, indeed, man among the 
poetical flatterers, who muſt be reſigned 
to infamy without vindication, and 
whom we muſt confeſs to have deſerted 
the cauſe of virtue for pay: they have 
committed, againſt full conviction, the 
crime of obliterating the diſtinctions be- 
tween good and evil; and inſtead of op- 

ſing the encroachments of vice, have 
incited her progreſs, and celebrated her 
conqueſts, But there is a lower claſs 
of ſycophants, whoſe underſtanding has 
not made them capable of equal guilt, 
Every man of big rank is ſurrounded 
with numbers, who have no other rule 
of thought or action than his mazims and 
his conduct; whom the honour of being 
numbered among his acquaintance re- 
conciles to all his vices, and all his abſur- 
dities; and who eafily perſuaded them- 
ſelves to eſteem him, by whoſe 
they conſider themſelves as diſtinguiſhed 


and exalted. 


It is dangerous for mean minds to 
venture themſelves within the fphere of 
greatneſs. Stupidity is ſoon blinded by 
the ſplendor of wealth, and cowardice is 
eaſily fettered in the ſhackles-of depen- 
dance. To ſolicit patronage is, at leaſt 
in the event, to ſet virtue to ſale. None 
can be pleaſed without praiſe, and few 
can be praiſed without falſehood; fewcan 
be aſſiduous without ſervility, and none 
can be ſexvile without corruption. 
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1 Was lately conſidering, among other 
objects of ſpeculation, the new at- 
tempt of an univerſal regiſler, an office 
in which every man may lodge an ac- 
count of his ſuperfluities and wants, of 
whatever he deſires to purchaſe or to 
ſell. My imagination ſoon preſented 
to me the latitude to which this deſign 
may be extended by integrity and in- 
duſtry, and the advantages which may 
be juſtly hoped from a general mart of 
intelligence, when once it's reputation 
ſhall be ſo eſtabliſhed, that neither re- 
proach. nor fraud ſhall be feared from 
it; when an application to it ſhall not 
be cenſured as the laſt reſource of deſpe- 
ration, nor it's informations ſuſpected 
as the fortuitous ſuggeſtions of men 
obliged not to appear ignorant. A place 


where every exuberance may be dil- * 


charged, and _y deficiency ſupplied, 
where every lawful paſſion =uy find it's 


gratifications, and every honeſt curioſity 
receive ſatis faction; where the ſtock of a 
nation, pecuniary and intellectual, may 
be brought together; and where all con- 
ditions of humanity may hope to find 
relief, pleaſure, and accommodation 
muſt equally deſerve the attention of the 
merchant and philoſopher, of him who 
mingles in the tumult of buſineſs, and 
him who only lives to amuſe himſelf 
with the various employments and pur- 
ſuits of others. Nor will it be an unin- 
ſtructing ſchool to the greateſt maſters 
of method and diſpatch, if ſuch multi- 
plicity can be preſerved from embar- 
raſſment, and ſuch tumult from inac- 


curacy. 
a While I was concerting this ſplendid 
project, and filling my thoughts with 
it's regulation, it's conveniencies, it's 
variety, and it's conſequences, I ſunk 
ually into flumber; but the ſame 
Agee, though leſs diſtinct, ſtill conti- 
nued to float upon my fancy. I per- 
ceived myſelf at the gate of an immenſe 
edifice, where innumerable multitudes 


were paſſing without confuſion; every 
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VAIN MAN RUNS HEADLONG, TO CAPRICE RESIGN'D; 
IMPELL'D BY PASSION, AND WITH FOLLY BLIND. 


face on which I fixed my eyes ſeemed 
ſettled in the contemplation of ſome im- 
22 purpoſe, and every foot was 

aſtened by eagerneſs and expectation. 
I followed the crowd without knowing 
whither I ſhould be drawn, and remain- 
ed a while in the unpleaſing ſtate of an 
idler, where all other beings were buſy, 

iving place every moment to thoſe who 

ad more importance in their looks. 
Aſhamed to ſtand ignorant, and afraid 
to aſk queſtions, at laſt I ſaw a lady 
ſweeping by me, whom, by the quick- 
neſs of her eyes, the agility of her ſteps, 
and a mixture of levity and impatience, 
I -knew to be my long-loved protectreſs, 
Curioſity. * Great goddeſs," ſaid I, may 
* thy votary be permitted to implore th 
* favour? If thou haſt been my LireQreſs 
© from the firſt dawn of reaſon, if I 
© 'have followed thee through the maze 
© of life with invariable fidelity, if I 
© have turned to every new call, and 
© quitted at thy nod one purſuit for an- 
other, if I havg never ſtopped at the 
© invitations of fortune, nor forgot thy 
* authority in the bowers of pleaſure, 
inform me now. whither chance has 
conducted me,” 

© Thou art now, replied the ſmili 

power, in the preſence of Juſtice, 
© of Truth, whom the father of gods 
© and men has ſent down to regiſter the 
demands and pretenſions of mankind, 
© that the — may at laſt be reduced 
© to order, and that none may complain 
© hereafter of being doomed to taſks for 
* which they are unqualified, or poſleſ- 
© ſing faculties for which they cannot find 
employment, or virtues that languiſh 
* unobſerved for want of opportunities 
© to exert them, of being encumbered 
* with ſuperfluities which they would 
« willingly reſign, or of waſting awa 
© in deſires which ought to be — 
© Juſtice is now to examine every man's 
* wiſhes, and Truth is to record them; 
let us approach, and obſerve the pro- 


6 grels of this great tranſaction,” 
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She then moved forward; and Truth, 
who knew her among the moſt faithful 
of her followers, beckoned her to ad- 
vance, till we were placed near the ſeat 
of Juſtice, The firſt who required the 
aſſiſtance of the office came forward 
with a flow pace, and tumour of digni- 
ty, and, ſhaking a weighty purſe in his 
hand, demanded to be regiſtered by 
Truth, as the Mzcenas of the preſent 
age, the chief 3 of literary 
merit, to whom men of learning and 
wit might apply in any exigence or diſ- 
treſs with certainty of ſuccour. Juſtice 
very mildly enquired, whether he had 
calculated the expence of ſuch a decla- 
ration? whether he had been informed 
what number of petitioners would ſwarm 
about him? whether he could diſtinguiſn 
idleneſs and negligence from calamity, 
oſtentation from knowledge, or vivacity 
from wit? To theſe queſtions he ſeemed 
not well provided with a reply, but re- 
peated his deſire to be recorded as a pa- 
tron, Juſtice then offered to regiſter his 
propoſal on theſe conditions; that he 
ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be flatter- 
ed; that he ſhould never delay an audi- 
ence when he had nothing to do; and 
that he ſhould never encourage follow- 
ers without intending to reward them. 
Theſe terms were too hard to be accept- 
ed; © For what, ſaid he, is the end of 
* patronage, but the pleaſure of reading 
£ dedications, holding multitudes in ſu- 
© ſpence, and enjoying their hopes, their 
, Hg and their anxiety; flattering 
them to aſſiduity, and at laſt diſmiſſ- 
© ing them for impatience?” Juſtice heard 
his confeſſion, and ordered his name 
to be poſted upon the gate among cheats, 
and robbers, and publick nuiſances, 
which all were by notice warned 
to zvord. 

Another required to be made known 
as the diſcoverer of a new art of edu- 
cation, by which languages and ſciences 
might be taught to all capacities, and 
all inclinations, without fear of puniſh- 
ment, pain of confinement, loſs of any 
part of the gay mien of ignorance, or 
any obſtruftion of the neceſſary progreſs 
in dreſs, dancing, or cards. 

Juſtice and Truth did not trouble 
this great adept with many enquiries; 
but finding his addreſs awkward, and 
his ſpeech barbarous, ordered him to 
be regiſtered as a tall fellow who want- 
ed employment, and might ſerve in any 
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poſt where the knowl of reading 
and writing was not required. 

A man of a very great and philoſo- 
phick aſpect required notice to be given 
of his intention to ſet out, a certain 
day, on a ſubmarine voyage, and of 
his willingneſs to take in paſſengers 
for no more than double the price at 
which they might fail above water. His 
defire granted, and he retired to a 
convenient ſtand, in expectation of fill- 
ing his ſhip, and growing rich in a 
ſhort time by the ſecrecy, ſafety, and 

© Expedition of the paſſage. 

Another defired to advertiſe the cu- 
rious, that he had, for the advancement 
of true knowledge, contrived an optical 
inſtrument, by which thoſe who laid out 
their induſtry on memorials of the. 
changes of the wind might obſerve the 
direction of the weathercocks on the » 
hitherſide of the lunar world. 

Another wiſhed to be known as the 
author of an invention by which cities 
or kingdoms might be made warm in 
winter by a ſingle fire, a kettle, and pipe. 
Another had a vehicle by which a man 
might bid defiance to floods, and con- 
tinue floating in an inundation, without” 
any inconvenience, till the water ſhould 
ſubſide. Juſtice conſidered theſe projects 
as of no importance but to their authors, 
and therefore ſcarcely condeſcended to 
examine them; but Truth refuſed to ad- 
mit them into the regiſter. 

Twenty different pretenders came in 
one hour to give notice of an univerſal 
medicine, by which all diſeaſes might 
be cured or prevented, and life pro- 
tracted en the age of Neſtor. But 
Juſtice informed them, that one uni- 
verſal medicine was ſufficient, and ſhe 
would delay the notification till ſhe ſaw 
who could longeſt preſerve his own life. 

A. thouſand other claims and offers 
were exhibited and examined. I re- 
marked, among this mighty multitude, 
that, of intellectual advantages, many 
had great exuherance, and few confeſſed 
any want; of every art there were 2 
hundred profeſſors for a ſingle pupil; but 
of other attainments, ſuch as riches, 
honours, and preferments, I found none 
that had too much, but thouſands and 
ten thouſands that thought themſelves 
intitled to a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that old miſers, 
and women, married at the cloſe of life, 


advertiſed their want of children; nor 
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was it uncommon for thoſe who had a nu- 
merous offspring, to give notice of a ſon 
or dayghter to be ſpared ; but thongh 
282 promiſed well on both ſides, 
the bargain ſeldom ſucceeded; for they 
ſoon loft their inclination to adopted chil- 
dren, and proclaimed theirintentions to 
promote ſome ſcheme of publick charity: 


a thouſand propoſals were immediately 
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made, among which they heſitated till 
death luded the deciſion. 

As I ſtood looking on this ſcene of 
confuſion, Truth condeſcended to aſk 
me, what was my buſineſs at her office? 
I was ſtruck with the unexpected queſ- 
tion, and awaked by my efforts to an- 
{wer it. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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TIME OBLITERATES THE FICTIONS OF OPINION, AND CONFIRMS THE D&e 
CISIONS OF Arz. 


T is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of flat- 
tery, that it be accommodated to 
particular circumſtances or characters, 
and enter the heart on that fide where 
the paſſions ſtand ready to receive it. 
A lady ſeldom liſtens with attention to 
any praiſe but that of her beauty; a 
merchant always expects to hear of his 
influence at the bank, his importance 
on the exchange, the height of his cre- 
dit, and the extent of his traſfhck : and 
the author will ſcarcely be pleaſed with- 
out lamentations of the neglect of learn- 
ing, the conſpiracies againſt genius, and 
the ſlow progreſs of merit, or ſome 
praiſes of the magnanimity of thoſe who 
encounter poverty and contempt in the 
cauſe of knowledge, and truſt for the 
reward of their labours to the judgment 
and gratitude of poſterity. 
An aſſurance Funbatihe laurels, and 
immortal reputation, is the ſettled reci- 
- procation of civility between amicable 
writers. To raiſe monuments more du- 


rable thaw braſs, and more conſprevous 


than pyramids, has been long the com- 


mon hoaſt of literature; but among the | 


innumerable architects that ere& co - 
lumns to themſelves, far the greater 2 55 
either for want of durable materials, or 
of art to diſpoſe them, ſee their edifices 
periſh as they are towering to comple- 
tion; and thoſe few that for a while at- 
tract the eye of mankind, are generall 
weak in the foundation, and foon 
by the ſaps of time. 

No place affords a more {ſtriking con- 


viction of the vanity of human hopes, than 
a publick library; for who can ſeethe wall 


crowded on every {ide by mightyvolumes, 
the works of laborious meditation and 
accurate enquiry, now ſcarcely known 
but by the catalogue, and preſerved only 
to increaſe the pomp of learning, with- 
out conſidering how many hours have 
been waſted in vain endeavours, how 
often imagination has anticipated the 
een. of futurity, how many ftatues 

ave riſen to the eyeof vanity, how ma- 
ny ideal converts have elevated zeal, 
how often wit has exulted in the eternal 
infamy of his antagonitts, and dogma- 
tiſm has delighted in the ne 
vances of his authority, the. immutabi- 
lity of his decrees, and the perpetuity 

his power. : 


p 

Now unquam dedit 

Documents fert majora, quem fragili leco 

Starent ſuperbi. 

Inſalting chance ne'er call'd with loudervoice, 
ſwelling mortals to be proud no more. 


Of the innumezable authors whoſe 
performances are thus treaſured vp in 
magnificent obſcurity, moſt are forgot- 
ten, becauſe they never deſerved to be 
remembered, and owed. the honours 
which they once obtained, not to judg- 
ment, or to genius, to labour ox to art, 
but to the prejudice of faction, the ſtra- 


m of mtrigue, or the ſervility of a- 


dulation. 
Nothing is more common than to find 
H h men 
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men whoſe works are now totally neg- 


lested, meutionetl with praiſes thn 


' contemporaries, as the oracles of their 
2 , and the ' rs of ſetience. Cu- 
rioſity is naturally excited, their volumes 
after long enquiry are found, but ſel- 
« reward = 499796 — _— 
* 16d of time has ed theſe 
- bubbles of artificial fare, which are kept 
up # While by the breath of faſhion, and 
break at once, and are annihilated. 
The learned often bewail the loſs of an- 
eien writers whoſe characters have fur - 
vived their works; but perhaps, if we 
could now retrieve _ we — 
them the Granvilles, n 
deren and Sbeffields of their time, 
and wonder by what infatuation or ca- 
pfriee they conld be raiſed to notice. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that 
many have ſunk into oblivion, whom 
it were unuſt to number with" this deſ- 
© picable' daſs. Various kinds of Rtrrary 
fame ſeem deſtined to various meaſures 
of duration. Some ſpread into exube- 
rance with a very ſpeedy growth, but 
' ſoon wither and decay; ſome riſe more 
-flowly, but laſt 
it's flowers of tra * fragrance, as 
well asit's oaks of towering height, and 
it's laurels of eternal verdure. 

Among thoſe whoſe reputation is ex- 
hauſted in a ſhort time by it's own-lux- 
uriance, are the writers who take advan- 
tage of preſent . incidents or characters 

which {trongly intereſt the paſhons, and 

K univerſal attention. It is not 
difficult to obtain readers hen - we diſ- 
cuſt a queſtion which every one is de- 
Frous to underſtand, which is debated 
ir every aſſenſbly, and has divided the 
nation into parties; or hen we diſplay 
the faults or virtues of him whoſe pub- 
lick conduct has made almoſt every man 
his enemy or his friend. To the quick 
Lirculation of ſuch productions all the 
motixes of intereſt and vanity concur; 


+ difputant enlarges his knowledge, 


te zealot animates his paſſion, and every 
man is _— 2 bereut con- 
\  cerning affairs ſo ve agitated 
and ly repreſented. 4 
It!, is frarcely-to be imagined, through 
"how many dmations of intereſt 
the ardour of party is diffuſed; and what 
multitudes fancy themſelves*affeRed b 


every ſatire or ick on a man of 
oe er bas, àt any time, 


„ '. 


o * —— 


or blame, whoever happens to love or 
ute my of his adherents, as he wiſhes 
to confirm his opinion, and to ſtrengthen 
his party, will diligently peruſe. every 
paper from which he-can hope for ſen- 
timents like his own. An object, how. 
ever 8 in _— laced * to the 
e, will engroſs ra light; 
and a tranſaction, however Geil, . 
into importance when it preſſes medi- 
ately on our attention. He that ſhalbper- 
uſe the political pamphlets of any paſt 
reign, will wonder why wn were ſo ea - 
yreatl, or ſo loudly praiſed. Many of 

e performances which had power to in- 
flame factions, and fill a kingdom with 
confuſiom, have now very little effect upon 
A frigid critĩtk; and the time is coming, 
when the compoſitions of later hire - 
gs hall lie equally deſpiſed. In pro- 
portion as thoſe who write on temporary 
ſubjects are exalted above their merit at 
firſt, they are afterwards depreſſed be · 


lo it; nor can the brighteſt 9 ro 
[\diftion,-or moſt artful fabtilty of reaſon - 
ing, hope for much -eſteem from thoſe 
whoſe regard is-no longer quickened by 


flange Parnaſſus has curioſuty 


onride. 4 
It is, indeed, the fate of controvertiſts, 
even when they contend for philoſophi- 
or theological an, to be ſoon laid 
and ſighted. Either the queſtion 
is decided, and there is no more place 
for doubt and & carmen or ind 
_ deſpair” of underftanding it, and 
2 of diſtutbance, content themſelves 
with quiet ignorance, and refuſe to be 
haraſſed with -labours-which th ve 
— hopes of recompenting with - 


Thee authors of new diſcoveries may 
furely expect to be reckoned \ 
thoſe whoſe writings are ſecure of ve- 
neration: yet it often happens that the 
general reception of a doctrine obſcures 
the book in which it was delivered. 
When any tenet is generally received 
and as an incontroveruble prin - 
ciple, we ſeldom look hack to the argu- 
-ments upon which it was firſt 2 
AA, or can bear that tediouſneſs of de- 
duction, and multiplicity of evidence, 
by which it's author was forced to te- 
. concile it to prejudice, aud fortiſy it in 
the weakneſs of govelty againſt obſti- 
nacy and envy. "Ol 
It is well known how much of our 


philoſophy is derived. from Boyles diſ- 


aer gba do menten en dür kale | corery-of "the qualities af the ar! ge 
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of thoſe who now adopt or enlarge his 
theory, very few have read the detail of 
his experiments. His name is, indeed, 
reverenced but his works are lest 


ed; we ate rontented to know, thathe 
contjuered his op „ without en- 
2 by hat 8 — 
n my or by W were 
dara 
Same writers themſelves to ſtu- 
dies boundleſs and inexhauſtihle, as ex - 


iments and natural loſ ' 

— always loſt in E 
tions as new advances art made, and 
former obſervations become more fa- 
—_— 1 * ſpend their Rves in 8 
marks on or tions 
gere r. 
for lexico ers and commentators, 
whoare themſelves averwhelmed 


x 
ſequent collectors, that equally 
tion, or 8 


new ſyſtem of nature 
ware of ur whoſe 


; 


\ ON, THEMES ALTFANATE NOW THE SWAINS RECITE; 
THE MUSES IN ALTERNATE THEMES DELIGHT 


Mod the various cenſures, 
which the unavoidable compariſon 
of my performances with thoſe of my 
predeceffors has produced, there js none 
more general than that of uniformity. 
Many | of my readers remark the want 
of thoſe changes of colours, which 
formerly ſed the attention with unex- 
| haufted novelty, and of that intermix- 
tuft of ſubjects, or alternation of man- 
ner, by which other writers relieved 
wearineſs, and awakened expectation. 
I bave, indeed, hitherto avoided the 
of uniting gay and ſolemn fub. 
As in-the — becauſe it ſeems 
abſurd ſor an author to counteract him- 
ſelf, to. preſs at onee with equal force 
upon parts of the intellefual ba- 
Lance, or give medicines, which, like the 
double poiſon of Dryden, deſtroy the 
- foree of one another. I have — 
voured ſometimes to divert, and ſome- 
times toelevate; but 
vicleſs attewpt ad 
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tan 
ve imagined i by 


— — 


poſttion from which an author; how- 
ever learned or ingenioney Can hops,a- 
lang continuanet of fame, .. He. wh 
has carefully ſtudied tuman nature, and 


can well deſeribe it, may with moſt rea · 


ſon flatter his ambition. Baca, 
all his rr re 
2 ſeems to have pleaſad 

chiefly vvith his Bſſays, wwbich com —.— 
tomen' s bufeneft amd boſoms, aud of Which 


that they will live a — laft. 
It may, however, ſatisfy ——— 
benevolent mind to have been u 
though leſs confpicuous; nor wall 
that extends his hope to higher rewards 
be ſo much anxious-to obtmin praiſe, as 
to diſcharge the an 
aſſigns tum, 


therefore he declares” his ex 


Nas. % 
ert 
ET N 1 
ſolemnity, or 


drollery. Yet I SYS} this 2 publz 
two letters of very 12 different 2 — 


which I 
chance to mala. Sos they are not not 


critically approved. 
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DEAR TIA ' 
PROBE; a0 my mayama pelle me, 
I am 7 oung to, talk at the table, 
I have ure in lf to Ihe 
conve — learned men, N 
when — hey diſcourſe of things wv * 
do not underſtand; and have 
deen of late W deli — 
diſputes about the 
25 which, el 


he was afraid I ſhould 1 5 
ſtand dim 9 me, U 
r 


. n. 


. IF W nn 


DE a 1 1 
51.4 oh = = itt 
Ts 


to- exit no longer 


There atv, indeed, ftw kinds uf n- 


8 


* 


had 


| 
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was the Rated. and eſtabliſhed method of 
computing time. 
likely that I ſhould underſtand him; for I 


never yet knew time computed in mylife. 


nor can imagine why we ſhould be at ſo 


mack trouble to count what we cannot 


keep, He did not tell me whether we 
are to count the time paſt, or the time to 
come; but I have conſidered them both 
by myſelf, and think it as foaliſh. to 
count time that is gone, as money that 
is#pent; and as for the tune which is to 
come it only ſeems farther off by count - 
ing; and therefore when any pleaſure is 
promiſed me, I always think of the time 
as little as I can. | 
I have ſince liſtened very attentively 
to every one that talked upon this ſub - 
je&, of whom the greater part ſeem not 
to underſtand it better than myſelf; for 
though they often hint how much the 
nation has been miſtaken, and rejoice 
that we are at laſt growing wiſer than 
our anceſtors, I have never been able to 
diſcover from them, that any body has 
died ſooner or been married later for 
counting time wrong; and therefore I 
began to fancy that there was a great 
buttle-with little conſequence; © 

At laſt, two friends of my papa, Mr. 
Cycle; and Mr. Starlight, being, it 
ſeems,” both of high learning, and able 
to make an almanack, began to talk 
about the new ſtile. Sweet Mr. Star- 
light—T am ſure I ſhall love his name as 
long as I live; for he told Cycle round- 
ty, with a fierce look, that we ſhould 
never be right without a year of confu- 
ion. Dear Mr, Rambler, did you ever 
hear any thing o charming? a whole 
year of confuſion! When there has been 
a rout at mamma's, I have thought one 
night of. confuſion worth a thouſand 
nights of reſt; and if I can but fee a 
your of confuſion, a whole yearof cards 


one room, and dancings in another, 


here a fealt, and there a. maſquerade, 
and plays, and coaches, and hurnes, 
and, meflages, and milliners, and raps at 
the door, and viſits, and frolicks, and 
new faſhions, I ſhall not care what they 
'do with the teſt of the time, nor whether 
"they count it by the old {tile or the new; 
for I am, reſolved to break looſe from 
the' nurſery in the tumult, and play my 
rramony the reſt; and it will be ſtrange 
if I cannot get a huſband ang a chariot 
in the year 6f confubon. - -- 
1 Cycle, Who is neither ſo young nor 
Jo handlome as Starlight, very gravely 
Oy: ny *, $ 1 N 
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It was not, indeed, 


myſelf ta the pu 


maintained, that all the perplexity m 
avoided by leaping over pry * 
in the reckoning; and indeed, if it 
ſhould come only to this, I think the 
new ſtile is a delightful thing; for m 
mamma ſays I hall go to court when 
am ſixteen, and if they can but contrive 
often to leap over eleven days together, 
the months of reſtraint will ſoon be at 
an end. It is ſtrange, that with all the 
Divya that have been laid againſt time, 
ey could never kill it by at of parlia- 
ment before. Dear Sir, af yon have: 
any vote or intereſt, get them but for 
once to deſtroy eleven months, and then 
I ſhall be as old as ſome married ladies. 
But this is delired only if you think 
they will not comply with Mr. Star- 
light's ſcheme; for nothing ſurely could 
p aſe me like a year of confuſion, when 
ſhall no longer be fixed this hour to my 
| and the next to my needle; or wait 
at hame for the dancing-maſter one day, 
and the next for the muſick-mafter, but 
run from ball to ball, and from drum to 
drum; and ſpend all my time without 


taſks, and without account, and go out 


without telling whither, and come home 
without — 1 to preſcribed hours, or 
family- rules. I am, Sir, 4471 

70 Your humble Servant, 
5 DaorzRAsrIA. 


ME RAMBLUERy 1 5 91 
Was ſeized this morning vit an un- 
uſual penſiveneſs, and finding that 

books only ſerved to heighten it, took 


a ramble into the fields, in hopes of re- 


lief and invigoration from the keenneſs 
of the air and brightneſs of the ſun. 
As I wandered wrapped up in 
thought, my, eyes were, ſtruck Sik the 
hoſpital for the reception of deſerted in- 


fants,. which I ſurveyed. with pleaſure, 


till. by a natural train of ſentiment, I 
began to reflect on the fate of the mo- 
thers. For to hat ſbelter can they fly? 
Only to the arms of their betrayer, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to re- 
ceive them; and then how quick muſt 
2 — 2 21 deluded virtue to 
ameleſs guilt, and from ſhameleſꝭ guilt 
to hopeleſs erste bed 0 | * N js 
The anguiſh that I felt, left of no 
reſt tall I had, by your means, addreſſed 
L ick on behalf of thoſe 


forlora . creatures, the women, of the 
town whoſe, miſery bere might; ſatisfy 
the molt ngorous cenſor, and whole par- 
ticipation of our common nature might 


_ 
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ſarely indoce-us to endeavour, at leaſt, 


their preſervation from eternal puniſh- 


ment. | 

Theſe were all once; if not virtuous, 
at leaſt innocent; and might ſtill have 
continued blamelefs and ealy, bur for 
the arts and inſinuations of thoſe whoſe 
rank, fortune, or education, furniſhed 


them with means to corrupt or to delude 


them. Let the libertine reflect a mo- 
ment on the ſituation of that woman, 
who, being forſaken by her betrayer, is 
reduced to the neceſſity of turning pro- 
ſtitute for bread; and judge of the en- 
ormity of his guilt by the evils which it 
produces. 0 

It cannot be doubted; but that num 
bers follow. this dreadful courſe of life 
withſhame; horror, and regret; but where 
can they hope for refuge? The world 
js not their friend, nor the world's la. 
Their ſighs, and team, and groans, are 
n in the eye of their tyrants, the 
bully and the bawd, who fatten on their 
miſery, and chreaten them with want or 
4 gaol, if they ſne w the leaſt deſign of 
eſcaping from their bo * 
To wipe all tears from off all faces, 
js a taſk too hard for mortals; hut to al- 
leviate misfortunes is often within the 
moſt limited power: yet the opportuni- 
ties which every day affords of relieving 
the moſt wretched of human beings 
are over- looked and neglected, With 
equal diſregard of policy and gooduels, 


* 
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There are places, indeed, ſet Apart, to 
which theſe unhappy creatures anay;a2e 
ſort, hem the diſea eso incont mente ſai 


upon them; bu if they obtain cure, $0. 


hat are reduced ꝰ Either to fern, 


with the ſmall remains of beauty to th mur 


former guilt, or periſh in the, firdets with} 
nakedneſa and hunger. 1 N 

How frequentiy have the guy and. 
thoughtleſs,. in their evening, rolicke, 
ſcen a bandof theſe miſerahle fetnaless.. 
covered with rags, ſhivering with cad. 
and pining with hunger; and, without - 


either pity ing their calamities, ot 


ing upon the cruelty of thaſo vo pes 
haps firſt ſeduced them by careſſi = 


fondneſs, or magnihcence of; promiles, 


go on to reduce others: to the lama. 


wretchedneſs by the ſame means? 


To ſtop the increaſe of tis deplarable 
multitude, is undoubtedly, the firſt 


moſt conhderaton.! To per- 
vent evil is. the great end of government, 
the end for which vigilance and ſeyerity 
are properly employed. But, ſurely 
thoſe whom paſſion or intereſt have wl+, 
ready depraved, have. ſome; claim 
cotmpꝑaſſion, from beings equally 0 
_ fallible witch themſelves. will 
long groan in their preſent aſflic- 
tions, it none were to refuſe them relief, 
but theſe that owe. their exernption from 
the ſame diſtreſs only to their wiſdom 


and theit virtue, I ann, . 
| —__ 
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A* ancient poet, unreafopably diſ 


contented at the "preſent ſtate of * fapds; ſome ſcorched with uhintermit, 


things, which his Tyſtem” of opinions 
obliged bim to repreſent in it's worſt 
form, has obſerved of the earth, © that 
ies greater part is covered by the un- 
inhabitahle ocean; that of the reft, 
1 ſong js enetimbered Vith naked mum. 


Dre 


1 
% 


\Cownnve: 
© tains, and ſome loſt Under "barre 


© ted heat, and ſome petnhied Wich per- 
« petual froſt; ſo that only a few rip 
* remain, for the produstio fry 
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: the 3 of cattle, and te ny 
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ferred to the time allotted us in our 
t tate. When e kave deducted all 
wt is abſorbed in fleep, all that is ine - 
vitably appropriated to the demands of 
nature, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed by the 
tyranny of cuſtom; all that paſſes in re- 
lating the ſuperficial decorations of 
fe, or is given up in the reci ions 
af civility to the diſpoſal of others; all 
mat is —— us by * violence of 
diſeaſe, or maperceptibly awiy by 
kfſitude and langnor; we ſhall find that 
part of bur duration very ſmall of which 
we- can, truly call ourſelves maſters, or 
which we van ſpend wholly at our own 
choice. Many of our hours arc loſt in 
& rotation of cares, in a conſtant 
recurrence of the fame employments; 
many of our proviſions for caſe or 
ineſs are always exhauſted by the pre- 
— day; and à 6 part of our exift- 
ence ferves no other purpoſe, than that 
of enabling us to enjoy the reſt. 
Of the few moments which are left in 
dur diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be ex- 
ected, that we ſhould be ſo frugal as to 
none of them flip from us without 
n and perhaps it might 
ound, that as the earth, however 
ſtraitened by rocks and waters, is capa- 
ble of producing more than all it's. mha- 
itants are able to canſume, our lives, 
Hough! much contracted by incidental 
diſtraction, would yet afford us a large 
ſpace vnc int ta the exerciſe of reaſon and 
virtue; that we want not time but dili- 
gence, for great performances; and that 
we ſquander much of our allowance, 
even while we think it ſparing and in- 
mo 
* his natural and neceſſary comminu- 
of our lives, perhaps, often makes 
ſenſible of the negligenee wink which 
r them to ſlide away. We never 
cefinder ourſelves as rofſeſſed at once of 
time Yaffictent for any great deſign, and 
therefore indulge ourſelves in fortuitous 
amuſtments. We think it unneceſfary 
to take an account of a few fopernyme- 
rary moments, which, however employed, 
conld have produced little advantage, 
ard which were-expoſed to a thouſand 
chances of diſturbance and interruptior. 
It is obſervable, that either by nature 
by habit, our ſaculties are fitted to 
ge F a certain extent, to which we 
udjvoft great things by diviſion, and little 
gs by #ccvoratation. Of extenſive 
[orfaces we can only take à ſurvey, 2s 
Prepares fhcceed one another} und stonts 


TRE NAM BEER. 


unte maſſes. Thus we: break che bat 


periods of time intu centuries and years; 
_ thus, if we would know the amount 
moments, we muſt agglomerate them 
into days and weeks. oy od 
The proverhiat oracles of our parſt.- 
monionus anceftors' have informed us 
that the fatal waſte of fortune is by fall 
expences, by the profuſion of fums too 
little ingly to 1 our caution, and 
which we never ſuffer ourſelves to con 
ſider her. Of the ſame kind is the 
I 
back 


ity of life; he that to look 
hereafter with 'ſatisfaftion upon 
pa years, mult learn to know the 
t value of fingle minutes, and 
vour to let no particle of time fall uſeleſi 
to the ground. | rtf EY 
It is uſual for thoſe who' are adviſ- 
ed ta the attainment of any new quali 
fication, to look upon themſelves as te- 
pre? to change the courſe oſ 
er conduct, to diſmiſs buſineſs, and 
exclude 
days 


eaſure, and er their 
nights to a particular attention. 
excellence 


But all common d of 

are attamable at a lower price; be that 
ſhould ſteadily and reſolutely aſſigu to 
any ſcience or:1 thoſe iuterſtitial 
vacancies which 3 in the- moſt 
crowded vanet drverſion or 2 
ment, would 25 da — _ 
diations of Know aànct diſcover how 
much more is to de hoped from fre- 


quency and perſeverance, than from vio- 
lent efforts and ſudden defires; efforts 
which are ſoon remitted when they en- 
counter difticulty, and deſires which, if 
they are indulged too often, will ſhake 
off the authority of Teaſbn, and range 
—— from one object to another. 
he di ſpoſttion to defer every import - 
ant deſign to a time of leiſure, and a ſtate 
of ſettled uniformity, proceeds generally 
from a falſe eſtimmite of the human pow + 
ers, If we except thoſe gigantick and 
ſtupendous intelligences who are ſaid to 
raſp a fyſtem by intuition, and bound 
rward from one feries of concluſions 
to another, without regular ſteps through 
infermudiate propoſitons, the moſt fuc- 
ccſsful Rudents make their advances in 
k nowledge by ſhort flights, between each 
of which the mind may lie at reſt, For 
every fingle att of progreſſion à ſhort 
time is ſuffic ent: and it is only: | 
fary, that whenever that time is affe 


ed, it wall be well employed., 
e 


ſevere 
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fion, till the new- dere * be- 
come familiar, and his curi calls _ 


returns again to 

crity, than when it is 2 — moe 
pleaſures, and ſurfeited with intempe- 
rance of application. He that will not 
ſuffer himſelf to be. diſcouraged. by fan- 
cied 1 mpoſſibilities, m ſometimes find 
his abilities — by the neceſſity 
of exerting them in ſhort intervals, as 
the force of a current is increaſed by the 
sontraktion of it's channel. 

From ſotmne cauſe like this, it has pro- 
bably proceeded, that among thoſe who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have riſen to eminence 
in oppektion/ to all the obſtacles which 
external cireumſtances could place in 
their way, amidſt the tumult of buſmeſs, 
du diſtreſſes-of poverty, or the diffipa- 
tions of a wandering and unſettled ſtate. 
A great part of the life of Eraſmus was 


one continual — ill ſupplied 
with-ahe gifts of fortune led from 
e and Wy to king- 


8 hopes of patrons 214 pre 
Fermetit;” hopes which or 3 — 
and always deceived him; he yet found 
means by unſhaken conftaycy, and a 
hs mg. improvement of ' thoſe hours 
ich, in the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs 
activity will remain unen to write 
_ another in the condition 
ve hoped to read. Compelled 
- by r to attendance and ſolicitation; 
and ſo much verſed in common life; that 
has tranſmitted to us the moſt 
8 of the manners of 
he joined to his knowledge of the wor! 
" foch lication to 3, that he 
ſtand for ever in the firſt rank of lite- 
heroes, How this profici Was 
— he ſuſhcient! diſcovers; by in: 
farming us, that the Praiſe 'sf 2 one 
of his moſt celebrated 
compoſed by him on the road to Italy: 
ne totam illad termpis quo equo 215 
dendum, literatit fabulit trrefetur leſt 
the hours which he was obliged to ſpend 


on horſeback ſhould be rattled away 
without regard to literature; 


An Italian philoſopher expreſſed in 


his motto, that time was bis eflats'; an 


eſtate indeed, which will produce nothing 
without cultivation, but will alu 
abundantly repay the labours of induſ- 
try, and fatisfy the moſt extenſive defi 
Foes 7 of it de ſuffered to lie 

negligence, to be over run with nox1- 
ous plants; or laid out for meer rater 
than for ule. 


Y 
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ſpply you with mary ſage remarks, and 


KAlutary cautions, 

I cannot but imagine the ſtart of at- 
tention awakened by this welcome hint; 
and at this inſtant ſes the Nog fauff- 
ing his candle, rubbing tis ſpectacles, 

ag his fire, * out rents - 
tion, and fettling himfelf in his eat} 
chair, that he may enjoy a new calami- 
ty without diſturbance. For, whether 
it be that continued ſickueſs or misfor- 
tance has acquainted you only with the 
bitterneſs of being; or that you imagine 
none but yourſetf able to diſcover what 
J ſuppoſe has been ſcen and felt by all 
the inhabitants of the world; whether 
you intend your wyitings as antidotal to 
"the levity and merriment with which 
'your rials endeavour to attract the fa- 
vour of the publick; or fancy that you 
have ſame particular powers of dolorous 
declamation, and war ble out your gr. 
with uncommon elegance or energy; it 
is certain, that whatever be your ſabjeR, 
melancholy far the moſt part burſts in 
upon your ſpeculation, your gaiety is 
quickly overcaſt, and thongh your read- 
ers may he flattered with hopes of plea- 
*Gntry, they are ſeldom ditmiſſed - but 
*with heavy hearts. | | 
That I may therefore gratify you with 
an imitghon of your own ſyllables of 
"ſadneſs, I will inform vou that 1 was 
condemned by ſome difatrous influence 
to be an only ſon; born to the apparent 
proſpect of a large fortune, and allotted 
to my parents at that time of life when 
ſatiety of common diverſions allows the 
mind to indulge parental affection with 
greater intenſeneſs. My birth was cele- 
brated by che tenahts with Feaſts, and 
dances, and bagpipes; congratulations 
whre ſent from every family within ten 


miles round; and my parents diſcovered , 


in my firſt cries. ſuch tokens of future 
virtue and underſtanding, that they de- 
clareFthemſelves determined to devote 
the remaining part of life to my happi- 
-nels and the increaſe of their eſtate. 
The abilities of my father and mo- 
ther were not perceptibly unequal, and 
education had given neither much ad- 
vantage over the other. They had both 
kept good company, rattled in chariots, 
 flittered-44n -playhbuſes, and danced at 
court, and were both-expert in the games 
that were in their time called in as auxi- 
Uaries againſt the intruſion of thought. 
When there is ſuch a parity between 
to perſons aſſociated for life, the de- 
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 fomeauthort 
then, after 2 5 bottle, broke 


and ſneak about Wit 


jeftion which the huſband, if he be nde 
completely ſtupid, muſt always fuffer 
for want of fioleibeiry) links him. to 

ſubmiffivene. My mamma therefore 
governed the family without controul; 
and except that my father ſtill retained 
inthe ſtables, and now arid 


a lqoking-glals. or china dith to prove 
his ſovereighty, the whole courſe of the 
year was regulated by her direction, the 
ſeryants received from her all their or- 
ders, and the tenants were continued or 
diſmiſſed at her difcretion. © * 

She therefore thought herſelf entitled 
to the ſuperintendance of her ſon's edu- 
cation; and when my father, at the 
inſtigation of the Ga, faintly pro- 
vaſed that I ſhould be ſent to ſchool, 
very poſitively told him, that ſhe would 
not ſuffer ſo fine à child to be ruined; 


"that ſhe neverKnew any boys at a gram- 


mar- ſchool that could come into a root 
withqut bluſhing, ox fit at the table with- 
ont ſome award uneaſineſs; that they 
were, always putting themſelves into 
danger by boiſterous plays, or vitiating 
their beliayiour” with mean. company; 
and that, for hex part, ſhe would rather 
follow me to the grave, chan ſee me teur 
my clothes, and hang down my head, 
dirty ſhoes and 
blotted fingers, my hair unpowdered, 
and my hat uncocked. : 

My father,” who had no other end in 
his propofal than to appear wile and 


"manly, ſoon acquieſced, ſinet F was ndt 


to live by my learning; for indeed he 
had known very few ſtudents that had 


nat forme ſhffneſsirvtheir manner. They 


therefore agreed „that a domeſtick tutor 
ſhould be procured, and hired an honeſt 
gentleman of mean . conyerſation and 
narrow ſentiments, but whom, having 
paſſed the common forms of literary 
education, they implicitly. concluded 
qualified to teach all that was to be 
learned from a ſcholar. He thought 
himſelf ſufficiently exalted by being 
placed at the fame table with his pupil, 
and had no other view than to perpetu- 
ate his felicity by the 'utmoF flexibility 


of ſubmiſſion to all” my mother's opi- 


nions and caprices. He > wat took 
away my book, leſt I ſhovid mope with 
too much application, charged, me never 


to write without turning up my ruffſcl, 
und generally bruſhed my eh 


efore he 
&Emited-metnto- the pazlour.. - it 
He had no occaſion to complain of 
too 


as... WM os 
"tes Mx 
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tbo butdenſome an employment; for m 
mother very judiciouſly conſidered, thet 
I was not likely to grow politer in his 
company, and ſuffered me not to paſs 
any more time ip his apartment than my 
. required. When I was ſummon- 
ed to my talk, ſhe enjoined me not to 
any of my tutor's ways, who was 
Fidom mentioned before me but for 
practices to be avoided. I was every 
moment admoniſhed not to lean on 
chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing m 
like my tutor; and once my mot 


vay 
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ſed and applauded: the ladies praiſed the 
fancy * clothes, the beauty of my 
form, and the foftneſs of my voice en- 
deavoured in every place to force them 
ſelves to my notice; and invited by a 
thouſand oblique ſolicitations my at- 
tendance to the playhouſe; and my ſalu- 
tations in the park. I was now taps 
to the utmoſt extent of my conception; 
I paſſed every morning in dreſs, every- 
afternoon ip viſits, .and every night in 


© ſome ſelect aſſemblies; where neither 


care nor knowledge were ſuffered to mo- 


ſcrioully deliberated wpon his "total © leſt us. | ö 
diſmiſſion, becauſe I n Gid, to After a few however theſe de- 
learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, lights became familiar, and I tad leiſure 


and had his bend in my ſhoulders, and 
his totter in my gait. | 
Such, ono, was her cos — 1 
eſcaped all theſe depravities; when 
I wo only twelve years old, had rid 
myſelf of every appearance of childiſh, 
dilkdence. I was celebrated round the 
country for the petulanceof my remarks, 
and the quickneſs of my replies; and 
many a ſcholar five years older than my- 
ſelf have I daſhed into confuſion by 
ſteadineſs of my countenance, filenced 
by my readineſs of „und tor- 
tured with envy by addreſs with 
which I picked up a fan, preſented a 
ſnuff-box, or received an empty tea-cup. 
At fourteen I was completely {killed 
in all the niceties of dreſs, and I could 
not only enumerate all the variety of 


ſilks, and diftinguiſh the product of a 


French loom, but dart my eye through 
a numerous company, and obſerve every 
deviation from the reigning mode. 
was univerſally ſkilful in all the changes 
of expenſive finery; but us one, 
they fay, has ſomething to which he is 
particularly born, was eminently know- 
wg in Bruſſels tace, 

The next year ſaw me advanced to the 
truſt and power of adjuſting the cere- 
monial of an aſſembly. Al received 
their partners from my hand, and to me 


every 1 for introduction. 
My heart now diſdained the inſtructions 
of a tutor, o was rewarded Wich a 
fmall an nuit ber life, and left me qua- 
an opinion, to govern my - 


Vlaſſes of life, 
the moſt ſplendid aſſem- 
moſt crowded card - tables. 
myſelf univerſally careſ« 


to look round me with' more attention. 


I then found that my fatterershad very 


little power to reheve the languor of 
ſatiety, or recreate wearineſs, by varied 
amuſement; and therefog® endeavoured 
to enlarge the ſphere of my pleaſures, 
and to try what ſatisfaction might be 
found in the ſociety of men. I will not 
deny the mortification with which I per- 
ceiyed, that every man whoſe name I 
had heard mentioned with reſpect, te- 
teived me with a kind of nope rn 
bordering on compaſhon; 
wrt whoſe f jon —_ not welf 
eſtabliſhed, thought it neceffary to juſti- 
fy their underſtandings, 1 me 
with contempt. One of theſe wi | 
elevated his creſt, by aſking me in a full 
coffee-houſe the price of patches; and 
another ahiſpered that he wondered why 
Mifs Friſk did not keep me that after- 
noon to watch her ſquirrel. 4 4 
When I found myſelf thus hunted 
from all maſculine converfation by thoſe 
who were themſelves barely admitted, F 
returned to the ladies, and reſolved to 
dedicate my life to their ſervice and their 
J But T find that I bave now 
oft my charms. Of thoſe with whom 
I entered the guy world, ſome are mar- 
ried, ſome haye retired, and ſome have 
ſa much changed their opinion, that they 
ſcarcely pay any regard to my civilities, 
if there is any other man in the place, 
The new flight of beauties to whom 1 
have made my addreſſes, fuſfer' me to 
y the treat, and then titter with boys. 
So that I now find my ſelf welcome only 
to a few grave ladies, who, unacquaint- 
ed with all that gives either uſe or gs 
nity to life, are content to paſs 
hours between their bed and their cards, 
2 eſteem from the old, or reverencs 
: IS I cannot 
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J cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, 
that 1 rt lad gh ty for — 
the es ought to pay ſome rega 
fre age of hum whoſe youth was paſ- 
ſed in xndeavours to pleaſe them, I 
that encourage folly in the boy, have no 


right to puniſh it in che man. Yet I 
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find, that though they laviſh their fir 
fondneſs upon E and gaiety, they 
ſoon trans fer their d to other qua- 
lities, and ungratefu A ir 
adorers to dream out their laſt years in 
ſtupidity and contempt. I am, & . 

| *  FLORENTULUS, 


, 
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Wir mo THIS MAZE OF LIFE ONE LOND OBEY; 


— PavyanTiIDt, 


- WHOSE LIGHT AND GRACE UNERETNG, LEAD THE Wav. 
dr HOFE AND FAITH SECURE OF FUTURE 1188, 

| © BLADLY THE JOYS OF PRESENT LYFE WE MISS: 

Fot BAFFLED MORTALS STILL ATTEMPT IN VAIN; 


/ FOAESENT ANDFUTURE BLISS AT ONCE TO GAIN. © 


Wer the-Lord and Fa- 
ther of the univerſe, is the ſupreme 
intereſt of created and dependent beings, 
as it is eaſilyproved,has been univerſally 
confeſſed; and fince all rational agents 
are <onſcious of having neglected or 
violated the duties — to them 
the fear of being rejected, or iſhed 
by God, has always bur the hu- 
man mind. 'The expiation of crimes, 
and renovation of the forfeited hopes of 
divine favour, therefore conſtitutes a 
Ry every religion, 
he various methods of propitiation 
and atonementwhich fear and folly have 
dictated, or artifice and intereſt tolerat- 
ed in the different parts of the worl 
however they may ſometimes reproac 
or gs at leaſt ſhew the 
conſent of © ages and nations 
in their opinion of the Plagubility of the 
divine nature. That will forgive, 
may, indeed, be eſtabliſhed as the firſt 
fondamental truth of religion; for 
bag n _—_—_ his exiſtence 
is the origin of philoſophy, with- 
out Ay Bot poignant 
y_y little influence upon our moral con- 
duct. There cotid be no proſpect of 
enjoying the protection or regard of him, 
whom che leaſt deviation from rectitude 
incxorable for ever; and every man 
| naturally withdraw his thoughts 
from the contemplation of a creator, 


az. 


F. Lzxwrs. 


whom he muſt conſider as a governor 
too pure to be pleaſed, and too ſevere to 
be 12 as an enemy infinitely wiſe, 
and infinitely powerful, whom he could 
neither deceive, eſcape, nor reſiſt. 
| Where there is no hope, there can be 
noendeavour. A conſtant and unfail- 
ing obedience is above the reach of ter- 
reſtrial diligence; and therefore the pro- 
greſs of life could only have been the 
natural deſcent of negligent deſpair from 
crime to crime, had not the univerſal 
zrſuafion of forgiveneſs to be obtained 

roper means of reconciliation, re- 
ed thoſe to the paths of virtuewhom 
their paſſions had ſolicited aſid 


ez and 
- Wnimated to new attempts, and firmer 


— kewl whom _—_ x ad 
diſcou , or negligence ſurpriſed. 

In times and 718 ſo dis joined 
from each other, that there can ſcarcely 
be imagined any communication of ſen- 
timents either by commerce or tradition, 
has prevailed a general and uniform ex- 


pectation of propitiatin by corpo- 

ral autres 27 anti ati is yen: 
geance by voluntary infl; % and | 

ng his Faltitdby « (pe and — 4 

M fubmiſſion to a leſs when 2 
greater is incurred. | 


Incorporated minds will a 
ſome inclination © towards ex 
arid ritual obſervances.” 1 


preſented by ſenſible ob 
| p 
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Ar f is —— 
—— to judge of t convie- 
tion which operated at any particular 
time upon our own thoughts, but as it 
js recorded by ſome certain and definite 
effect. He that reviews his life in order 
to determine the probability of his ac- 
ceptance with God, if he could once 
eſtabliſh the neceſſary proportion between 
crimes and ſufferings, might ſecurely 
reſt upon his performance of the expia- 
tion; but while ſafet 
ward only of mental purity, he is al- 
ways afraid leſt he ſhould decide too 
ſoon in his own favour, leſt he ſhould 
not have felt the pangs af true cantrĩ 
tion; leſt he ſhould miſtake ſatiety for 
deteſtation, or imagine that his ions 
are ſubdued when they are only ſleeping, 

From this natural —_ reaſonable dit» 
fidence aroſe, in humble and timorous 
piety, a diſpoſition to confound, penance 
with ntance, to repoſe. on human 
determinations, and to receive from 
on 3 ſentence the ſtated and re- 

ar aſſignment of reconciliatory pain. 
oy are never willing to be without re- 
ſource; we ſeek in the knowledge of 
others a ſuccour for our own. ignorance; 
and are ready to truſt any that will un- 
dertake to direct us hen we have con- 
fidence in ourſelves, 

This deſire to aſcertain by ſome. out- 
ward marks the ſtate of the ſoul, and 
this willingneſs to calm the conſcience 
by ſome ſettled method, have produced, 
az they arg diverſified in their effects by 
various tempers and principles, moſt of 
the diſquiſitions op rules, the doubts 
and ſolutions, that have embarraſſed 
the doctrine of tance, and perplex- 
ed tender and flexible minds with in- 
pumerable ſcruples. concerning the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures. of ſorrow, and ade- 
1 degrees of ſelf- abhorrence; and 

icſe rules corrupted by fraud, or de- 
baſed by credulity, have, by the com- 
mon refiliency of the mind from ane 
extreme to another, incited others to an 
open contempt of all ſubſidiary ordi- 
nances, all prudential caution, and the 
whole diſcipline of regulated piety. 

Repentance, however difficult to be 


e is, if it be 2 lained withgut 
Fig, cally 8 a pres 


ance is he Pine ment 0 any pr 
22 1 the. 8 
Sorrow, 


ty. properly not 12 dut * 
ee dee, yr ey * 0 


* ” 


remains the e- 
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2 del — 5 
No man commits any act a. glt- 
ce or obſtinacy, by which his fatety 


or happineſs in id world is 3 
ed, without feeling the pungency 
morſe. He who is fully convinced that 
he ſuffers by his own failure, can never 
forbear to trace back his miſcarria | 
it's firſt cauſe, to image to — 4 4 
contrary behaviour anditp\form invo- 
luntary reſolutions againſt the like fault, 
eyen when he * 777 he ſhall never 
n have the power of , committing it. 
. conſidered as inminent, natural- 
ly. produces ſuch trepidations of impa- 
tience as leave all human means of ſafe- 
ty behind them: he that has once caught 
an alarm of terror, is every me ment 
Teined with uſeleſs anxieties; adding one 
ſecurity to another, trembling with ſud- 
dendoubts, and diſtraftedby-the perpe · 
tual occurrence of new expedients, If, 
therefore, he whoſe crimes” have de- 
prived him of the favour of God, can 
retlect upon his onduc without d 
ance, or can at will banith the re 
tion if be who conſiders himſelf as * 
ſpended over the abyſs of eternal 
0 2 by the thread of life, 
muſt ſoon part by it's — 
and which the wing of every minute — 4 
divide, can caſt his eyes round hi 
out ſhuddering with horror, or — 
with ſecurity; what can be judge 
himſelf but that he is not yet _ 5 
to ſufficient conviction, ſince every 
is more lamented than the loſs of the 
Divine favour, and-every 
dreaded than the danger — 
demnation? 
Retirement from the. cares and 2 
s of the world has been oſten recom+ 
mended as uſeful to repentance. This 
at leaſt is evident, that every one retires, 
whenever-ratiocination and recollection 


ads) Ea mk _— with 
ement 

— circumſtances, and diffuſed 

in various relations, 9 of the 


— Moen r oy 2 
AG Daya ure, 1s doubt- 
leſt neceſſarꝝ to him deliberates for 

112 eternity, 


_ 
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eternity, who is forming the only plan 
iv ear lage ——— de e, 
antexamining the on 2 in which 
miſtake cannot be ret ed. 

Auſterities and mortifications are 
means by which the mind is invigorated 
and rouled, by which the attractions of 
pleaſure are interrupted, and the chains 
of ſenſuality are broken. It is obſerv- 
ed by one of the fathers, that be 
ewho 1 himſelf in the uſe of things 
lawful, will never encroach upon 
ringt forbidden, Abſtinence, if no- 
thing more, is at leaſt a cautious re- 
treat from the utmoſt verge of permiſ- 
Non, and confers that ſecuri 
cannot. be reaſonably hoped by him that 
darts always to hover over the precipice 
of deſtruction; or delights to approach 
the pleaſures which he knows it fatal to 

take. Auſterity is the proper anti- 
ore to indulgence; the difeaſes of mind 
as well as body are cured by contraries, 
and to contraries we fhonld readily have 
recourſe, if we dreaded” guilt as we 
dread pain. 
The completion arid fum of repen- 
tance is à change of life. That ſorrow 


a2 


w++44 


which 
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which dictates no caution, chat fear which 
does not quicken our eſcape, that anfte. 
rity which fails to rectify our affeRions, 
are vain and unavalling. But ſorrow and 
terror maſt naturally precede reforma - 
tion; for what other cauſe can uce 
it? He, therefore, chat feels himſelf 
alarmed by his conſcience; anxious for 
the attamment of a better ſtate, and af. 
flicted by the memory of his paſt faults, 
may juſtly conclude, that the great work 
of repentance is begun, and hope by re- 
tirement and prayers the natural and re- 
ligous means of ſtrengthening his con- 
viction, to impreſs upon his mind ſuch 
a ſenſe of the Divine preſence, as may 
the blandiſhments of ſeeutar 
delights, and enable him to advance 
from one de of holinefs to another, 
till death ſhall ſet him free from doubt 
and conteſt, miſery and temptation. 


What better can we do than proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confeſs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. with tears 
Wat ring the ground, and with our fighsthe air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek? 
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0 "DISASTER ALWATsS WAITS ON EARLY vr. 


Jute been obſerved, .by long expe» 
rience, that late ſprings produce the 
greateſt plenty. The delay of blooms 
and fragrance, of verdure and breezes, 
is for the moſt part liberally recompenſ- 
eil / by the exuberance and fecundity of 
the enſuing ſeaſons; the bloſſoms which 
lie, partes till the year is advanced, 
apd the ſun is high, eſcape thoſe*chilling 
blaſts, and nocturnal froſts, which are 
often fatal to early luxuriance, prey up- 
on the firſt ſmiles of vernal beauty, 
deſtroy the day, 4 principles of vegetable 
life, intercept the fruit in the gem, and 
beat down the flowers unopened to the 


ground. oy 2960 | 
Ian afraid there is little hope of per- 
ſuading the young and ſpright y part of 


my readers, upon whom, the {prin na- 


turally forces my attention, to learn 
from the great proceſs of nature, the dif- 
ference between diligence. and hurry, be; 
tween {| c d and precipitation; to pro 2 
gute their deſigns with calmnets, to watch 


» +. FFT 


the concurrence of opportunity, and en* 
deavour to find the lucky moment which 
they cannot make. Youth is the time 
of enterptize and hope; having yet no 
occaſion of comparing our force with 
any oppoſing power, we naturally form 


n in our on favour,” and 


Jagine that obſtruction and impedi- 
ment will give way before us. The firſt 
reptiles rather inflame vehemence than 
teach prudence; à brave and genetous 
mind is long before it ſuſpects it's own 
weakneſs, or ſubmits to ſap the diftcu}. 
ties which it expected to fubdue by ſtorm. 
Before -Aiſappointinents have enforced 
the dictates of philoſophy, we believe 
it in our power to ſhorten the interval 
between the firſt cauſe and the laſt effect; 
we laugh at the timorous delays of plod- 
ding c . and fancy that, by in- 
creaſing Wt fire, we can at pleafure ac- 
celerate the projection. nme 
At our entrance into the world, when 


health and Vigour give us W 
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of time ſufficient for the matu- 
ration of dur ſchemes, anda long enjoy - 
ment of our acquiſitions, we are eager 
to ſeize the preſent momentz we pluck 
every gratiſication within our 
- without ſuffering it to ripen into per- 
fection, and crowd all varieties of 
delight into a-narrow compaſs; but age 
ſeldom fails to 2 our conduct; we 
negligent of time in proportion as 
Lange leſs remaining, on Fufer the 
lait part of life to ſteal from us im languĩd 
preparations for future undertakings, or 
flow approaches to remote advantages, 
in weak hopes or ſome fortuitous occur- 
rence, or ſy equilibrations of un- 
determined counſel. Whether it be 
that the aged, having taſted the pleaſures 
of man's condition, and found thera de- 
luſive, become leſs anxious for their at- 
tainment; or that frequent miſcarriages 
have depreſſed them to def pair, and frozen 
them to inactivity; or that death ſhocks 
them more as it advances upon them, 
and they areafraid to remind themſelves 
of .their decay, or to diſcover to their 
own hearts, that the time of trifling is 
t. 
Py tual conflict with natural de- 
fires ſeems to be the lot of our preſent 
ſtate, In youth we ire ſomething 
of the tardive and frigidity of age; 
and in age we muſt labour to recall the 
fire and impetuoſity of youth; in youth 
we muſt learn to expect, and in age to 


enjoy. | 
a The tarment af expectation is, indeed, 

not eaſilꝝ to. be horne at a time when I 
idea of gratification fires the blood, 
flaſhes on the fagcy; when the heart is 
vacant. to every freſh form of delight, 
and has no xival, engagements to with- 
draw it from the importunities of a new 
defre. Yet fince the fear of miſſing 
what, we {eek muſt always be propor- 
tionable to the happineſs expefied from 
poſſeſſing it, the paſſions, even in this 
tempeſtuous ſtate, might be ſomewhat 
— by frequent inculcation of 
the miſchief of temerity, and the ha- 
zard of loſing that which we endeavour 
to ſeize before our time. 

He that too carly afpires to honours, 
muſt reſplve to encounter not only the 

poſition of intereſt, but. the malignity 
4 envy... He, that is too r 40. be 
rich, generally endangers higrtupe in 
wild adventures, and uncerti projects; 
and he that haſtens too, ſpeWily fo repu- 
tation, often raiſes his charger by ard 


nature muſt be rare, have yet 
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fices and fallacies, decks himſelf in co- 
lours which quickly fade, or in, plumes 
which accident may ſhake off, or com- 
petition pluck away. | 
The danger 7 early eminence has 
been extended by ſome, even to the giti 
of nature; and an opinion has been long 
conceived, that quickneſs of invention, 
accuracy of judgment, or ex tent of know- 
ledge, appearing, before the uſual time, 
preſage a ſhort life. Even thoſe who 
are leſs inclined to form general eonelu- 
ſions, from inſtances which by their own 
inclin- 
ed to prognoſticate no ſuitable progrefs 


from the firit (allies of rapid wits; but 


have obſerved, that after a ſhort effort 
they either . loiter or faint, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſurpaſſed by the even 
and regular perſeverance of flower un- 
2 * 

It nently happens, ——_— 
abates diligence. Whoſozver finds him- 
ſelf to have. performed more than was 
demanded, will be contented to ſpare 
the labour of unneceſſary performances, 
and fit down to enjoy at eaſe his ſuper- 
fluities of honour, He whom ſucceſs 
has made confident of his abilities, quick - 
ly claims the privilege of negligence, 
and looks r on the gra- 
dual advances a rival, whom he 
injagines himſelf able to leave behind 
whenever ſhe ſhall again ſummon his 
force to the conteſt. But long inter- 
vals of pleaſure diſſipate attention, and 
weaken conſtancy; nor is it eaſy for him 
that has ſunk from diligence into 
to rouſe out of his lethargy, to 
his notions, rekindle his curioſity; and 
engage with his former ardour in the 
toils of ſtudy, 

Even that friendſm̃p which intends 
the reward of genius, too often tends to 
obſtruct it. The pleaſure of being” a= 
refled, ny pr and admired, 'ea- 
ſily ſeduces the ſtudent from literary ſv- 
litude. He is ready to follow the call 
which ſummons bim fo hear his on 
praiſe, and which, ps, at once flat. 
ters his appetite remedy ho 5 lf re 
ſures, and his ambition with hopes'of 
parronages leaſures which he coneeives 
inexhauſtible, and hopes which he has 
not yet learned to diftruſt, © 5 
eſe evils, inded, are by ho means 
to be imputed to nature, or 'confidefed 
as inſeparable from an early diſplay of 
uncommon abilities, be'cer- 
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tion, and muſt therefore be recounted 
rather as conſolations to thoſe who are 
leis liberally endowed, than as diſcou- 
ragements to fuch as are born with un- 
common — Beauty is well 
knoven to draw after it the perſecutions 
of 3mpertinetice, to incite the artifices of 
N 
love yet among the ladies whom pru- 
dence — modeſty have made moſt ri 

t; who has ever complained of- the 
inconveniencies of an amiable form? or 
would have purchaſed ſafety by the lofs 
Wet ce on, nor vigour 
of — are to be regarded 
otherwiſe than as bleſſings, as means 
of happineſs indulged by the Supreme 
Benefaftorz but the advantages of either 
may be loſt by tov much eagerneſs to 
obtain them. A thouſand beauties in 
their firſt bloſſom, by an imprudent ex- 
poſure to the open world, have ſuddenly 
witheged- at the blaſt of inſamy; and 
men who might have ſubjected new re- 
ions to the empire of learning, have 


been lured by the praiſe of their firſt 

productions from academical retirement, 

and waſted. their days in vice and depend- 

erce. The virgin who too ſoon af. 

pires to celebrity and conqueſt, pe. 

riſhes by childiſh 2 ignorant cre. 

dulity, or guiltleſs indiſcretion. The 

ms who catches at laurels and pre. 

t before lis time, mocks the 

that he had excited, and loſes 

thoſe years which might have been moſt 

uſefully employed, the years of youth, 
of ſpirit, and vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable abfur. 
dities of pride, that we are never more 
impatient of direction, than in that part 
of life when we need it moſt; we are 
in haſte to meet enemies whom we have 
not ſtrength to overcome, and to under. 
take talks which we cannot perform: 
and as he that once miſearries does not 
eaſily perſuade mankind to favour an- 
other attempt, an ineffectual ſtruggle for 
fame is often followed by perpetual ob- 
ſcurity, "md 
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IN MEA VESANAS HABUTI DISPENDIA VIRES, 
IT VALUI FOENAS FORTIS IN IFSE MEAS. 


Ovry. 


OF STRENGTH PERNYCTOUS TOMYSELY I BOAST; 


TEL FOW nS 1 HAVE WEEER GIV'N ME TO MY COST. 


WE are taught by Celſus, that 
VV | health is beſt preſerved by avoid- 
ing ſettled habits of life, and deviating 
me times into flight aberrations from 
the Jaws of medicine; by varying the 
Propprivys of food and exerciſe, inter- 
pting the ſucceſſions of reſt and la- 
poo and mingling hardſhips with in- 
b > Fog "The body, long accuſtomed 
5 ſtated quantities and unitorm periods, 
nd ſince we cannot adjuſt 1 Rel 
th balance or barometer, it is fit ſome- 
mes to depart fram rigid accuracy, that 
we way be able to comply with neceſ- 
mat y affairs, or ſtrong inclinations, He 
that too Tong obſerves nice punctualitics, 
Fondemns himſelf to voluntary itnbeci- 
„ and will not Jong eſcape the miſe- 
; of diſeaſe, _ 


e Finn 2 


sb 


difotdered by the ſmalleſt irregularity, 


F. LI wis. 


2 perpetual ſuſceptibility of occaſional 

ure. r to the _ 
company whic aps fhmiltude 
taſte brought firſt — 6 quickly con- 
trafts his faculties, and-makes a thou- 
fand thmęs offenſive that are in them- 
ſelyes indiſferent; a man accuſtomed to 
— only the echo of his on ſentiments, 
don bars all the common avenues of de- 
gut, and has no part in the general gra- 
tifcations of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately 
ſubject to religions or moral conſidera- 
tion, it is dangerous to be too long or 
too rigidly in the right. Senſibility 
may, 2 meeſſant attention to ele- 

e and ppopriety, be quickened to a 

— 3 — the condi. 

tian of humanity, irritable by the ſmall- 

eſt af ant vulnerable by the gen- 
tleſt touch. He that pleaſrs himſelf to 

much with minute exaſtneſs, and ſub- 

'_ math 
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mits to endure nothing in accommeda- 
tions, attendance, or addreſs, below the 
int of perfection, will, whenever he 
enters the crowdof life, be haraſſed with 
innumerable diſtreſſes, from which thoſe 
who have not in the ſame manner in- 
creaſed their ſenfations find no diſturb- 
ance. His exotick ſoftnels will ſhrink 
at the coarſeneſs of vulgar felicity, like 
2 plant tranſplanted to northern nurſe- 
ries, from the dews and ſun · ſhine of the 
tropical regions. 
here will always be 2 wide interval 
between practical and ideal excellence; 
and, therefore, if we allow not ourſelves 
to be ſatisfied while we can perceive any 
error or defect, we mult refer our hopes 
of eaſe to ſome other period of exiſtence, 
It is well known that, expoſed to a mi- 
croſcope, the ſmootheſt poliſh of the moſt 
ſolid bodies diſcovers cavities and pro- 
minences; and that the — bloom of 
roſeate virginity repels the eye with ex- 
— — The per- 
ceptions as well as the ſenſes may be im- 
ved to dur own diſquiet, and we may, 
by diligent cultivation of the powers of 
diſlike, raiſe in time an artificial faſtidi- 
ouſneſs, which. ſhall fill the imagination 
with phantoms of turpitude, ſhew us the 
naked ſkeleton of every delight, and 
ſent us only with the pains: of pleature, 
and the deformities of beauty. 
Peeviſhneſs, indeed, would perhaps 
very little diſturb the peace of mankind, 
were it always the conſequence of —— 
fluous delicacy; for it is the privilege 
ur deep reflection, or lively fancy, 
to de ſtroy happineſs by art and refine· 
ment. But by contiaual indulgence of 
2 particular humour, or by long enjpy- 
ment of undiſputed ſuperiority, the dull 
and * may likewiſe acquire the 
power of tormenting themſelves and 
others; and become ſuſficiently ridicu 
lous or hateful to thoſe who are within 
ſight of they conduct, or reach of their 
influence. K hy ak f 
They that have grown old in a 
. — generally found to be e 
fretful, and captious; temacious of their 
own practices and maxim; ſoon offend- 
ed by contradiction or negligerice; and 
impatient of any aſfocixtion, but with 
thoſe chat will watch their nod, and fub- 
mit themſelves to unlimited authority. 
Such is the effect of having Wed Wal 
out the neceſſity of conſulting any in- 
clination but run 


— 
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The iraſcibility of this claſs of tyrants 
is generally exerted upon petty provoca- 
tions, ſuch as are incident to underſtand - 
inge not far extended beyond the in- 
ſtincts of animal life but, unhappily, he 
that fixes his attention on things 
before him, will never have long ceſſa 
tions of anger. There are many vrte . 
rans of luxury, upon whom every noon 
brings a — 
and execration; they never fit down tu 
their dinner withbut finding the ment 
ſo injudiciouſly bought, or ſo unſkilfully 
dreſſed, ſuch blunders in the ſeaſoning, 
or ſuch improprieties in the fauce us 
can ſcarcely be ex piated without blood; 
and, in the wantpored of reſentment; 
make very little diſtinctions betwern 
guilt and innocence, but let fly their mes” 
naces, or growl out their diſcontent; 
2 all whom fortune expoſes to the” 


It is not eaſy to imagine à more un- 
happy condition than that of depe 
on a . man. In every other tate 
of inferiority the certainty of pleaſing is 
28 increaſed by a fuller know- 
edge of our duty; and kindneſs and 
confidence areftrengthened hy every new 
act of truſt, and proof of fidelity. But 
peeviſhneſs ſacrifices to à momen 
offence the obſequĩouſneſt or uſefulne 


of half a life, a more is performed, . 
inneenen her exalithe; > 8 
Chuyſalus gained u fortune by trade, 


and retired into the country; and, hav- 
ing « brother burdened by the nu 
is children, adopred one of his . 
The boy was dilinifſed with many pru+ 
dent admonitions; informed of his fa, 
ther's inability to maintain him in 
native rank; cuutioned agaitft all 4 
ſtion' to the opinions or precepts N 
uncle; and animated to perſeverance'b 
the hopes of ſupporting the honour *+ 
the family, and overtopping his, dder 
brother, He had a natural dn of 
mind, without much warmth of affectio 
or elevation of ſentiment; and therefo 
readily complied with every variety 
price; patiently. endured ned - 
reproots; heard falſe accuſations 5 
out pain, and opprobrious' reproaches 
without reply; laughed abſtreperouſly 
the ninetieth repetitian of à joke; alks 
queſtions ibour the univezſal detay:: 
tzade; admired the ſtrength of thoſe 


*which, the price of Rocks is chu 
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prudence 


of vidlence, fury, 
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and circumſpection, that after 
fix years the will was made, and Juven- 
culus was declared heir. But unhappi- 
25 a month afterwards, retiring at night 
om his uncle's chamber, he left the 
door behind him: the old man tore 
his will, and being then 3 de- 
clining, for want of time to deliberate, 
left his money to a trading company. 
When 2 minds are imbittered 
or ſolitude, their malignity is ge- 
wr exerted in a 3 —— — ſpite- 
ful ſuperintendence of domeſtick trifles. 
Eriphile has employed her eloquence for 
twenty years upon the degeneracy of 
ſervants, the naſtineſs of her houſe, the 
ruin of her —_— the difficulty of 
erving tanel rom the moths, and 
E of the ſluts whom the 
loys in bruſhing it. It is her buſi- 
. morning to viſit all the rooms, 
in hopes of finding a chair without it's 
cover, a window ſhut or open contrary 
to her orders, à ſpot on the hearth, or a 
feather on the floor, that the reſt of the 
day may be juſtifiably ſpent in taunts of 
contempt, and vociferations of anger. 
She lives for no other purpoſe but to 
the neatneſs of a houſe and gar- 
„ and feels neither inclination to 
pleaſure, nor aſpiration after virtue, 
while the is cygroſled by the great em- 


t of keepin vel from graſs, 
and wainſcot from Of three ami- 
able nieces ſhe h herſelf an 
irreconcileable enemy to one, becauſe 


ſhe broke off a tulip with her hoop; to 
another, becauſe ſhe ſpilt her coffee on à 
2 and to the third, becauſe 

let a wet dog run into the parlour. 
She hes broken off her intercourſe of 
viſits, becauſe company makes a houſe 
dirty; and reſolves to confine herſelf 
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more to her own affairs, and to live no 
longer in mire by fooliſh lenity. 

Peeviſhneſs is generally the vice of 
narrow minds; and, except when it is 
the effect of anguiſh and diſeaſe, by 
which the reſolution is broken, and the 
mind made too feeble to bear the lighteſt 
addition to it's miſeries, proceeds from 
an unreaſonable 1 of the im- 

ance of trifles. Ihe proper remedy 
5 it is, to conſider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly o bo So 
ing perturbation and uneaſinels from 
cauſes unworthy of our notice, 

He that reſigus his peace to little ca- 
ſualties, and ſuffers the courſe of his life 
to be interrupted by fortuitous inadver- 
tencies or offences, delivers up. himſelf 
to the direction of the wind, and loſes 
all that conſtancy and equanimity which 
conſtitute the chief praiſe of a wiſe 


man. 

The province of prudence lies between 
the greateſt things and the leaſt; ſome 
. our power by their magnitude, 
and ſome eſcape our notice by their num - 
ber and their ency. But the in- 
diſpenſable buſineſs of life will afford 
ſufficient exerciſe to ing; 
and ſuch is the limitation of the human 
powers, that by attention to trifles we 
muſt let things of importance paſs un- 
obſerved : when we examine a mite with 
a glaſs, we fee nothing but a mite. 

hat it is every man's intereſt to be 
leaſed, will need little proof: that it is 
is intereſt to pleaſe others, ence 
will inform him. It is ore not 
leſs neceſſary to happineſs than to vir- 
tue, that he rid his mind of paſſions 
which make him uneaſy to himſelf, and 
hateful to the world, which enchain hes 


intellects, and obſtruſt his improvement. 
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A SOBER MAN LIEE THEE TO CHANGE HIS tr! 


WHAT FURY WOVLD POSSESS THEE WITH AWI 
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12 not whether it is always a 
proof of innocence to treat cenſure 
w.th contempt. We owe ſo much reve- 
rence to the wiſdom of mankind, as juſt- 
ly to with, that our own opinion of 


our merit may be ratified by the concur- 


rence of other ſuffrages; and ſince guilt 
and infamy muſt have the ſame effect 
upon intelligences unable to pierce be- 
yond ara e, and influen- 
ced often rather by. ex e than 
cept, v are obliged — A Fee 
charge, leſt we ſhould countenance the 
crime which we have never committed. 
To turn. ava from an accuſation with 
ſuperciliaus ſilence, is equally in the 
of hum that is hardened by vil- 
any, and inſpirited by innocence, The 
wall of braſs.which Horace ere&s upon 
a clear conſcience, may be ſometimes 
raiſed by impudence or powerz *nd4 we 
ſhovid always wiſh to preſerve the dig- 
nity of. virtue by adorning her with 
graces which-wickedneſs cannot aſſume. 
For this. reaſon I have determined no 
longer to endure, with either patient or 
ſullen reſignation, a reproach which is, 
at leaſt in my opinion, unjuſt; but will 
lay my caſe honeſtly before you, that 
you or your readers may at length de- 
cide its — 5 
Whether you will be able to preſerve 
our boaſted i impartiality, MR 
ear, that I am conſidered as an adver- 
ſary by half the. female world, you may 
ſurely pardon me for doubting, notwith- 
ſtanding the veneration to which you 
may imagine yourſelf entitled by your 
age, your learning, your abſtraction, or 
your virtue. Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has 
often overpowered the reſolutions of the 
firm, and the reaſonings of the wiſe, 
rouſed the old to ſenſibility, and ſubdued 
the rigorous to ſoftneſs. 
I am one of thoſe unhappy beings, 
who have been marked out as huſ- 


„ 
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bands for many different women, and 
deliberated a hundred times on the brink- 
of matrimony. I have difcuffet all the 
nuptial preliminaries ſo. often, that Lean 
repeat the forms in which jointures are 
fettled, pin-money ſecured, and provi-r 
fions for- you children aſcertai 
dut am at lait doomed by general con- 
fent to everlaſting ſolitude, and excluded 
by an irreverſible decree from all hopes: 
of connubial felicity. TI am pointed out: 
b mother, as a man whoſe viſita 


every 
— be admitted without —— 
who raifes hopes only to tmbitter diſapꝰ 


pointment, and makes offers only to ta. 
duce girls into a waſte of that part at 


life, in which they might gain advan- 
tageous matches, and miſtreſſes 
and mothers. 1 


Ih ou will think, that ſome part 
of this penal ſeverity may juſtly Long 
mitted, when I inform you, that I ve 
ver yet profeſſed love to a woman with 
out ſincere intentions of marriages. that 
I have never continued an ap ce 
of intimacy from the hour dat my in- 
elination cſtunged, but to 1 her: 
whom I was leaving frorm the-ſhock or 
abruptneſa, or the ignominy of contemipe} 


that I always endeayoured to give he 


ladies an opportunity of ſectning to di 
card me; and that I never forſdok; a quife 
trefs for larger fortune, or brighter beau- 
ty, but becauſe T diſcovered ſome irre- 
gularity in her conduct, or ſome depra- 
vity in her mind; not becauſe T was 
charmed by another, but becauſe I was 
offended by herſelf. i 

I was very early tired of that ſucceſ- 
ſion of amuſements bywhich the thoughts 
of moſt young men are diſſipated, and 
had not long glittered in the ſplendour 
of an ample patrimony before I wiſhed 
for the calm of domeſtick happineſs. 
Youth is naturally delighted with 
ſprightlineſs and ardour, and therefore 

breathed out the ſighs of my firſt affec- 
tion at the feet of the g, the ſparkling, 
the vivacious —_—_ \Þ-fancied»to 
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myſelf a perpetual ſource of happineſs 
in wit never exhauſted, and ſpirit never 
reſſed; looked with veneration on her 
readineſs 'of expedients, contempt of 
difficulty, aſſurance of addreſs, and 
promptitude of reply; conſidered her as 
exempt by ſome prerogative of nature 
from the weakneſs and timidity of fe- 
male minds; and congratulated myſelf 
upon 2 companion ſuperior to all com- 
mon troubles and embarraſſments. I was, 
indeed, ſomewhat diſturbed by the un- 
ſhaken perſeverance with which ſhe en- 
forced her demands of an unreaſonable 
ſettlement; yet I ſhould have conſented 
to paſs my life in unjon with her, had 
not my curioſity led me to a crowd 4 
thered in the ſtreet, where I found Fe- 
rocula, in the preſence of hundreds, diſ- 
uting for ſix- pence with a chairman. 
Faw her in ſo little need of aſſiſtance, 
that it was no breach of the laws of 
chivalry to forbear interpoſition, and I 
ſpared myſelf the ſhame of owning her 
acquaintance. I forgot ſome point of ce- 
remony at our next interview, and ſoon 
provoked her to forbid me her preſence. 
My next attempt was upon a lady of 
great eminence for er and philoſo- 
phy. I had frequently obſerved the bar- 
renneſs and uniformity of connubial 
converſation, and therefore thought 
highly of my own prudence and diſcern- 
ment, when I ſelected from a multitude 
of wealthy beauties, the deep-read Mi- 
ſothea, who declared herſelf the inex- 
orable enemy of 2 pertneſs, and 
puerile levity; and ſcarcely condeſcended 
to make tea, but for the linguiſt, the geo- 
metrician, the aſtronomer, or the , 
'The queen of the Amazons was only to 
be gained by the hero who could con- 
quer her in ſingle combat; and Miſo- 
thea's heart was only to bleſs the ſcho- 
lar who could overpower her by diſpu- 
tation. Amidſt the fondeſt tranſports 
of courtſhip ſhe could call for a defini- 
tion of terms, and treated every argu- 
ment with contempt that could not be 
reduced to regular ſyllogiſm. You may 
eaſily imagine, that I wiſhed this court- 
ſhip at an end; but when I deſired her to 
ſhorten my torments, and fix the day 
of my felicity, we were led into a long 
converſation, in which Miſothea endea- 
voured to demonſtrate the folly of attri- 
buting choice and ſelf- direction to any 


human being. It was not difficult to 
. diſcover the of committing my- 
1 — 


be 9 
a * - > 
* * 1 


— 
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ſelf for ever to the arms of one who 
might at any time miſtake the dictates 
of paſſion, or the calls of appetite, for 
the FR of fate; or conſider cuckoldom 
as nece to the general ſyſtem, as 
a link in the . chain of ſuc. 
ceſſive cauſes. I therefore told her, that 
deſtiny had ordained us to part, and 
that nothing ſhould have torn me from 
her but the talons of neceſſity. 

I then ſolicited the regard of thecalm, 
the prudent, the economical Sophro- 
nia, a lady who conſidered wit as dan- 

s, and learning as ſuperfluous, and 
thought that the woman who kept her 
houſe clean, and her accounts exact 
took receipts for every payment, and 
could find them at a fadhen call, en- 
quired nicely after the condition of the 
tenants, read the price of ſtocks once a 
week, and purchaſed every thing at the 
beſt market, could want no accompliſn- 
ments neceſſary to the happineſs of- a 
wiſe man. Shediſcourſed with great ſo- 
lemnity on the care and vigilance which 
the ſuperintendence of a family de- 
mands; obſerved how many were rum - 
ed by confidence in ſervants; and told me 
that ſhe never expected honeſty but from 
a ſtrong cheſt, and that the beſt ſtore- 
keeper was the miſtreſs's eye. Many 
ſuch oracles of generolity ſhe uttered, 
and made every day new improvements 
in her ſchemes for the regulation of her 
ſervants, and the diſtribution of her 
time. I was convinced, that whatever 
I might ſuffer from Sophronia, I ſhould 
eſcape poverty; and we therefore pro- 

ed to adjuſt the ſettlements ac- 
cording to her own rule, fair and ſoftly. 
But one mornining maid came to 
me in tears to intreat my intereſt for a 
reconciliation to her miſtreſs, who had 
turned her out at night for breaking fix 
teeth in a tortoiſe - nell comb: ſhe had 
attended her lady from à diſtant pro- 
vince, and having not lived long enough 
to ſave — e was deſtitute a- 
mon gers, an ugh of a 
ami „ in danger of — — 
ſtreets, or of being compelled by hun- 
ger to proſtitution. I made no ſcruple 
of 1 to reſtore her; but upon my 
firſt applieation to Sophronia, was an- 
ſwered with an air which called for ap- 
probation, that if ſhe ne ed her own 


affairs, I might ſuſpe& her of neglect- 
ing mine; that the comb ſtood in 
three half-crowns; that no ſervant ſhould 

wrong 
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* wrong her twice; and that indeed ſhe 
took the firſt opportunity of ing 
with Phillida, becauſe, though ſhe was 
honeſt, her conſtitution was bad, and ſhe 
thought her very likely 4 fall fiek. Of 
our Get heed not tell you the et- 
fe; it ſurely may be forgiven me, if 
on this ben I forgot the decency of 
common forms. 

From two more ladies I was diſen- 
caged by finding, that they entertained 
my rivals at the ſame time, and deter- 
mined their choice by the liberality of 
our ſettlements. Another I thought 
my elf juſtified in forſaking, becauſe the 
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gave my attorney a bribe to favour her 
in the bargain; another becauſe I could 
never ſoften her to tenderneſs, till ſhe 
heard that moſt of my family had died 
oung; and another, becauſe, to increaſe 

er fortune by expeRatiors, ſhe 
ſented her ſiſter as iſhing and con- 
ſumptive. | 
I ſhall in another letter give the re- 
maining part of my hiſtory of courtſhip. 
I preſume that I ſhould hitherto have 
injured the majeſty of female virtue, had 
I not hoped to transfer my affection to 

higher merit, I am, &c. 

HYMENA&VUS., 
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NULLA UNQUAM DE MORTE HOMINIS CUNCTATIO LONGA sr. 


Jer. 


WHEN A MAN'S LIFE 1s IN DEBATE, — 
THE JUDGE CAN NE'ER TOO LONG DELIBERATE, 


|) jos Soars ſuperiority are ſo flat- 
tering and delightful, that, fraught 
with temptation and expoſed to danger as 
they are, ſcarcely any virtue is ſo cau- 
tious, or any prudence fo timorous, as 
to decline them. Even thoſe that have 
moſt reverence for the laws of right, are 
pleaſed with ſhewing that not fear, but 
choice, lates their behaviour; and 
would be thought to comply, rather than 
obey. We love to overlook the boun- 
daries which we do not wiſh to paſs; 
and, as the Roman ſatiriſt remarks— 
* He that has no defign to- take the life 
© of another, is yet glad to have it in 
© his hands.” 

From the fame principle, tending yet 
more to degeneracy and = pro- 
ceeds the deſire of inveſting lawful au- 
thority with terror, and governing by 
force rather than perſuaſion. Pride is 
unwilling to believe the neceſſity of aſ- 

ing any other reaſon than her own 
will; and would rather maintain the 
moſt equitable claims by violence and 
penalties,” than deſcead from the dig - 
nity of command to diſpute and expol- 
tulation, 

It may, I think, be ſuſpected, that 
this pohtical has ſometimes 
found its way into legiſlative aſſemblies, 
and mingled with deliberations upon 
property and life. A flight peruſal of 
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the laws by which the meaſures of vin - 
on coercive — are eftabliſh- 

„will diſcover ſo many di ions 
between crimes and — 9 
capricious diſtinctions of guilt, and ſuch 
confuſion of remiſſneſs and ſeverity, as 
can ſcarcely be believed to have been 
produced by publick wiſdom, ſincerely 
and calmly — of publiek happi- 
neſs. 

The learned, the judicious, the 
pious | Boerhaave, relates, that he ne- 
ver {aw a criminal dragged to execution 
without aſking himſelft, Who knows 
© whether this man is not leſs culpable 
* than me?* On the days when the pri- 
ſons of this .city are emptied into the 
grave, let every ſpectator of the dread- 
tul proceſſion put the ſame queſtion to 
his own heart. Few among thoſe that 
crowd in thouſands to the legal maſſacre, 
and look with careleſſneſs, perhaps with 
triumph, on the utmoſt exacerbations of 
human miſery, would then be able to 
return without horror and deje&tion. 
For who can congratulate hunſelf up- 
on a life paſſed without ſome act more 
miſchievous to the peace or proſperity 
of others, than the theft of a piece of 
money ? : 

It has been always the 3 when 
any particular ſpecreg, of robbery be- 
comes prevalent and common, to en- 

KK 2 deavour 
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deavour it's ſſion by capital de- 
nunciations. I hus, one generation of 
malefactors is commonly cut off, and 
their ſucceſſors are frighted into new ex- 
pedients; the art of thievery is aug- 
mented with greater variety of fraud, 
and fubtilized to higher degrees of dex- 
terity, and more occult methods of con- 
veyance. The law then renews the pur- 
ſuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes 
the offender again with death. By this 
practice, capital infliftions are multi- 
lied, and crimes very different in their 
40 s of enormity, are equally fub- 
Je ed to the ſevereſt puniſhment that 
man has the power of exerciſing upon 
man, 
The lawgiver is undoubtedly allow- 
ed to eſtimate the malignity of an of- 
fence, not merely by the ſoſd or pain 
which ſingle acts may produce, but by 
the general alarm KA} anxiety ariſing 
from the fear of miſchief, and inſecu- 
rity of poſſeſſion: he therefore exerciſes 
the right which ſocietics are ſuppoſed to 
have over the lives of thoſe that compoſe 
them, not ſimply to puniſh a tranſgreſ- 
fron, but to maintain order, and pre- 
ſerve quiet; he enforces thoſe laws with 
ſeverity that are moſt in danger of viola- 
tion, as the commander of a garriſon 
doubles the guard on that fide which is 
threatened with the enemy. 
Thismethod has been long tried, but 
tried with ſo little ſucceſs, that rapine 
and violence are hourly increaſing: yet 
few ſeem willing to deſpair of it's effi- 
eacy; and of thoſe who employ their 
ſpeculations upon the preſent corrup- 
tion of the people, ſome propoſe the in- 
troduttion of more horrid, lingering, 
and terrifick puniſhments; ſome are in- 
clined to accelerate the executions; ſome 
to diſcourage pardons; and all ſeem to 
think that lenity has given confidence 
to wickedneſs, and that we can only be 
reſcued from the talons of robbery by 
inflexible rigour, and ſanguinary juſtice, 
Yet ſince the right of ſetting an un- 


certain and arbitrary value upon life has 


been diſputed, and ſince experience of 
alt times gives us little reaſon to hope 
jat any ormation will be effected by 
n periodical havock of our fellow-beings, 
perhaps it will not be uſeleſs to confi 
what conſequences might ariſe from re- 
laxations of the law, and a more ra- 
tional and equitable adaption of penal. 
ties to offences. 
Death is, as one of the ancients ob · 
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ſerves vd Ta» pKtpi» potigaralcotemgf dreads 
ful things the maſi dreadful; an evil, be- 
ond which nothing can be threatened 
ſublunary power, or feared from hu 
man enmity or vengeance. This ter- 
ror ſhould, therefore, be reſerved as the 
laſt reſort of authority, as the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt operative of prohibitory ſanc- 
tions, and placed before the treaſure of 
life, ' to guard from invaſion, what can- 
not be reſtored. To equal robbery with 
murder is to reduce murder to wo «inn 
to confound in common minds the gra- 
dations of iniquity, and incite the com- 
miſſion of a greater crime to prevent the 
detection of a leſs. If only murder 
were puniſhed with death, very few rob. 
bers would ſtain their hands in blood; 
but when, by the laſt act of cruelty no 
new danger is incurred, and greater 
ſecurity may be obtained, upon what 
principle ſhall we bid them forbear? 

It may be urged, that the ſentence is 
often mitigated to ſumple robbery; but 
furely this is to confeſs that our laws are 
unreaſonable in our own opinion; and, 
indeed, it may be obſerved, that all but 
murderers have, at their laſt hour, the 
common ſenſations of mankind pleading 
in their favour, 

From this conviction of the inequality 
of the puniſhment to the offence, pro- 
ceeds Ns frequent ſolicitation of par- 
dons. who would rejoice at the 
correction of a thief, are yet ſhocked at 
the thought of deſtroying him. His 
crime ſhrinks to nothing, compared with 
his miſery; and ſeverity defeats itſelf by 
exciting pity. 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly dif- 
ables thoſe who die upon it from infeſt- 
ing the community; but their death 
ſeems not to contribute more to the re- 
formation of their aſſociates, than any 
other method of ſeparation, - A thief 
ſeldom paſſes much of his time in re- 
collection or anticipation, but from rob- 
bery haſtens to riot, and from riot to 
robbery; nor, when the grave cloſes up- 


on his companion, has any other care 
than to find another. 
The frequency of capital puniſh« 


ments, therefore, farely hinders the com- 
miſſion of a crime, but naturally and 
commonly prevents it's detection, and 
is, if we proceed only upon prudential 
principles, chiefly for that reaſon to be 
avoided, Whatever = be urged by 
caſuiſts or pohticians, greater 

of mankind, as they - can never nk 
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that to pick the pocket and to pietee the 
heart is equally criminal, will ſcarcely 
believe that two malefactors ſo different 
in guilt can be juſtly doomed to the ſame 
puniſhment: nor is the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting the conſcience to human laws fo 
plainly evinced, ſo clearly ſtated, or fo 
generally allowed, but that the pious, 
the tender, and the juſt, will always 
ſcruple to concur with the community 
in an act which their private judgment 
cannot approve, | 
He who-knows not how often rigor- 
ous laws produce total impunity, and 
how many crimes-are concealed and for- 
gotten for fear of hurrying the offender 
to that ſtate in which there is no repent- 
ance, has converſed very little with man- 
kind, And whatever epithets. of re- 
roach or contempt this compaſſion may 
incur from thoſe who confound cruelty 


with firmneſs, I know not whether any 


wiſe man would wiſh it leſs powerful, or 
leſs extenſive. 

If thoſe whom the wiſdom of our 
laws has condemned to die, had been 
detected in their rudiments of robbery, 
they might, by diſcipline and 
uſeful labour, — — 
from their habits, they might have 
eſcaped all the temptations to ſubſequent 
crimes, and paſſed their days in repara- 
tion and penitence; and detected they 
might all have been, had the proſecu- 
tors been certain that their lives would 
have been ſpared. I believe, every thief 
will confeſs, that he has been more than 
once ſeized and diſmiſſed; and that he 
has ſometimes ventured upon capital 


crimes, becauſe he knew that. thoſe 
whom he injured would rather connive 
at his eſcape, than cloud their minds 
with the horrors of his death. 

All laws againſt wickedneſs are in- 
effectual, unleſs ſome will inform, and 
ſame will proſecute; but till we mitigate 
the penalties for mere violations of pro- 
perty, information will always be hated, 
and proſecution dreaded. . The heart of 
a good man cannot but recoil. at the 


thought of puaiſhing a_ flight injury 


with death; eſpecially when he remem- 
bers, that the thief might have procured 
ſafety by another crime, from which he 
was reſtrained only by his remaining 
virtue, 

The obligations to aſſiſt the exerciſe 
of publick juſtice are indeed ſtrong 
but they will certainly be ——ů— 
by tenderneſs for life. What is puniſh- 
ed with ſeverity contrary to our ideas of 
adequate retribution, will be ſeldom 
diſcovered; and multitudes will be ſuf- 
fered to advance from crune to crune, 
till they deſerve death,. becauſe, — 
had been ſooner proſecuted, t 
have ſulfered death before they it- 

This ſcheme of invigorating the laws 
by relaxation, and exturpating wicked- 
neſs by lenity, is ſo remote from com- 
mon practice, that I might reaſapably 
fear to expoſe it to the publick, could it 
be ſupported only by my own oblerva- 
tions: I ſhall, therefore, by aſcribing it 
to it's author, Sir Thomas More, en- 
deavour to procute it that attention 
which I wiſh always paid to prudence, 
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"QUEADAMPARYA QUIDEM, $ED NON TOLERANDA MARITIS» 


SOME FAULTS, THO" SMALL, IN TOLLRABLE GROW», 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
$12, 


Sit down, in purſuance of my late en- 
garment, to recount the remaining 
part of the adventures that befel me in 
my long queſt of conjugal felicity, 
which, though I have not yet been ſo 
py as to obtain it, I have at leaſt en- 
deayoured to deſerve by unweaned dili- 
Ence, without ſuffering from repeated 


Jus. 


Daros 


diſappointments any abatement of m. 
ho Ip" repreſſion of my activity. * 
7 muſt have obſerved in the world 
a ſpecies of mortals who employ them - 
ſelves in promoting matrimony, and, 
without any viſible motive of intereſt or 


vanity, without any diſcoverable im- 


pulſe of malice or benevolence, without 
any reaſon, but that they want dbjefty 
of attention and tapickyol FROM, 


Fo 
— ” 


They influence weak minds to _ 
i 
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are inceſſantly my in proeuring wives 


and huſbands. ey fill the ears of 
every ſingle man and woman with ſome 
convenient match, and when they are 
informed of your age and fortune, offer 
a partner of life with the ſame readineſs, 
and the ſame indifference, as a ſaleſman, 
when he has taken meaſure by his eye, 
fits his cuſtomer with a coat. 

It might be expected that they ſhould 
ſoon be diſcouraged from this officious 
interpoſition by reſentment or contempt; 
and that every man ſhould determine 
the choice on which ſo much of his hap- 
pineſs muſt depend, by his own judg- 
ment and obſervation: yet it happens, 
that as theſe propoſals are generally 
made with a ſhew of kindneſs, they ſel- 
dom provoke anger, but are at worſt 
heard with patience, and forgotten. 


bation; for many are ſure to find in a 
new acquaintance whatever qualities 
report has taught them to expect; and 
in more ul and active underſtand- 
ings they excite curioſity, and ſome- 
times, by a lucky chance, bring perſons 
of ſimilar tempers within the attraction 
of each other. 

I was known to poſſeſs a fortune, and 
to want a wife; and therefore was fre- 
quently attended by theſe hymeneal ſo- 

citors, with whoſe importunity I was 
ſometimes diverted, and ſometimes per- 
plexed; for they contended for me as 
vultures for a carcaſe; each employing 
all his eloquence, and all his artifices. 
to enforce and promote his own ſcheme, 
from the ſucceſs of which he was to 
receive no other advantage than the plea- 
ſure of defeating others equally eager, 
and equally induſtrious. 

An invitation to ſup with one of thoſe 
buſy friends, made me by a concerted 
chance acquainted with Camilla, by 
whom it was expected that I ſhould be 
ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly enſlaved. The 
lady, whom the ſame kindneſs had 
brought without her own concurrence 
into-the liſts of love, ſeemed to think 
me atleaſt worthy of the honour of cap- 
tivity; and exerted the power, both of 
her eyes and wit, with ſo much art and 

irit, that though I had been too often 

ceived by appearances to devote myſelf 
irrevocably at the firſt interview, yet I 
could not ſuppreſs ſome ra of ad- 
miration and flutters of deſire. I was 
eaſily” perſuaded” to make nearer ap- 
proaches * ſoon diſcovered; that an 


- 
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they were admi 


union with Camilla was net much to be 
wiſhed. Camilla profeſſed a boundleſs 
contempt for the fo 7 levity, ignorance, 
and impertinence of her own ſex; and 
very frequently expreſſed her wonder 
that men of learning or experience could 
ſubmit to trifle away life with beings in- 
capable of ſolid thought. In mixed com- 
panies, ſhe always aſſociated with the 
men, and declared her fatisfaction when 
the ladies retired. Tf any ſhort excur- 
ſion into the country was propoſed, ſhe 
commonly infiſted upon the excluſion-of 
women from the party; becauſe, where 
, the time was waſted 
in frothy compliments, weak indul- 
gences, and idle ceremonies. To ſhew 
the greatneſs of her mind, ſhe avoided 
all compliance with the faſhion; and to 
boaſt the profundity of her knowledge, 
miſtook the various textures of ſilk, con- 
founded tabbies with damaſks, and ſent 
for ribbands by wrong names. She de- 
ſpiſed the commerce of ſtated viſits, a 

ce of empty form withobt inſtruction; 
and congratulated herſelf, that ſhe never 
learned to write meſſage-cards. She of- 
ten applauded 'the noble ſentiment of 
Plato, who rejoiced that he was born a 
man rather than a woman; proclaimed 
her approbation of Swift's opinion, that 
women are only a higher ſpecies of 
monk ies; and confeſſed, that when ſhe 
conſidered the behaviour, or heard the 
converſation, of her ſex, ſhe could not 
but forgive the Turks for ſuſpecting 
them to want ſouls, 

It was the joy and pride of Camilla 
to have provoked, by this inſolence, all 
the rage of hatred, and all the perſe- 
cutions of calumny; nor was ſhe ever 
more elevated with her own fuperiority, 
than when ſhe talked of female anger and 
female cunning. Well, ſays ſhe, has 
nature provided that fach virulence / 
ſhould be diſabled by folly, and ſuch 
cruelty he reſtrained by impotence, 

Camilla doubtleſs expected, that what 
ſhe loſt on one fide, ſhe ſhould gain on 
the other; and imagined that every male 
heart would be open to a lady who 
made ſuch generous advances to A der- 
ders of virility. But man, ungrateful 
man, inſtead of ſpringin forward to 
meet her, ſhrunk back A roach, 
She was perſecuted by the ladies as a 
deſerter, and at beſt received by the men 
only as a fugitive, ' I, for my part, 
amuſed myſelf a while with ber fop- 


peries, but novelty ſoon gue way 
| 7 
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deteſtation, for nothing out of the com- 
mon order of nature can be long borne. 
I had no inclination to a wife who had 
the ruggedneſs of a man without his 
force, and the ignorance of a woman 
without her ſoftneſs; nor could I think 
my quiet and honour to, be entruſted to 
ſuch audacious virtue as was hourly 
courting danger, and ſoliciting aſſault. 

My next miſtreſs was Nitella, a lady 
of gentle mien, and ſoft voice, always 
ſpeaking to approve, and ready to re- 
ceive direction from thoſe with whom 
chance had brought her into company. 
In Nitella L promiſed myſelf an eaſy 
triend, with whom I might loiter away 
the day without diſturbance or alterca- 
tion. I therefore ſoon reſolved to ad- 
dreſs her, but was diſcouraged from 
proſecuting my courtſhip by obſerving, 
that her apartments were ſuperſtitioully 

lar; and that, unleſs ſhe had notice 
of my viſit, ſhe was never to be ſeen. 
There is a kind of anxious cleanlineſs 
which I have always noted as the charac- 
teriſtick of a flattern; it is the ſuper- 
fluous ſcrupuloſity of guilt, dreading diſ- 
— ſhunning ſuſpicion; it is the 
violence of an effort againſt habit, which 
being unpelled by external motives, can- 
not ſtop at the middle point. 

Nitella was always tricked out rather 
with nicety than COND and ſeldom 
could forbear to diſcoyer, by her uneaſi- 
neſs and conſtraint, that her attention 
was burdened, and her imagination en- 
groſſed: I therefore concluded, that be- 
ing only occaſionally and ambitioufly 
dreſſed, ſhe was not familiarized to her 
own ornaments. There are ſo many 
competitors: for the fame of cleanlineſs, 
that it is not hard to gain information 
of thoſe that fail, from thoſe that de- 
fire to excel: I quickly found, that 
Nitella paſſed her time between finery 
and dirt; and was always in a wrapper, 
nightcap, and flippers, when ſhe was 
not decorated for immediate ſhew. 

I was then led by my evil deſtiny to 
Charybdis, Who never neglected an 
opportunity of ſeizing a new when 
it came within her reach. ught 
myſelf quickly made happy by permiſ- 

to attend her to public places; and 
pleaſed my own vanity. with imagining 
the envy which I ſhould raiſe in a thou- 
ſand hearts, by appearing as the ac- 
knowledged favourite Charybdis. 
She ſoon after hinted her intention to 
take | 2a ramble for a fortnight into a 


part of the kingdom which had ne- 
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ver ſcen, I ſolicited the happineſs of 
accompanying her, which, after a ſhort 
reluctance, was indulged me. She had 
no other curioſity in her journey, than 
after all poſſible means of expencez and 
was every moment taking occaſion to 
mention ſome delicacy, which I knew 
it my duty upon ſuch notices to pro- 
cure. 


After our return, being now more 
familiar, ſhe told me, whenever we met; 
of ſome new diverſion; at night ſhe had 
notice of a charming company that would 
breakfaſt inthe 5 and in the morn- 
ing had been informed of ſome new ſong 
in the opera, ſome new dreſs at the play- 
houſe, or ſome performer at a concert 
whom ſhe longed to hear. Her intelli- 

nce was ſuch, that there never was a 

to which ſhe did not ſummon me 
on the ſecond day; and as ſhe hated a 
crowd, and could not go alone, I was 
obliged to attend at ſome intermediate 
hour, and pay the price of a whole com- 
pany. When we paſled the ſtreets, ſhe 
was often charmed with ſome trinket in 
the toy-ſhops; and from moderate deſires 
of ſeals and ſnuff · boxes, roſe, by degrees, 
to gold and diamonds. IT now to 
find the ſmile of Charybdis too coſtly for 
2 private purſe, and added one more to 
ſix and forty lovers, ru fortune and 
patience her rapacity exhauſted, 

Imperia then took 2 of my 
affections; but kept only for 2 
ſhort time. She had newly inherited a 
large fortune, and having ſpent the car- 
ly part of her life in the peruſal of ro- 
mances, brought with her into the gay 
world all the pride of Cleopatra; ex- 
peRed nothing leſs than vows, altars, 
2 ſacrifices; * Gee her charms 

iſhonoured, an infri 
by the _ 0 Ge — 
ments, or tranſgreſſion of 
her commands. Time might indeed 
cure thus ſpecies of pride in a mind not 
wer »  undif —— and vitiated on · 
y by repreſentations z but the 
rations of time are ſlow; and I — 
left her to grow wiſe at leiſure, or to 
continne in error at her own expence. 

Thus I have hitherto, in ſpite of my · 
ſelf, . my life in frozen. celibacy, 
My friends, indeed, often tell me, that 
3 ination with higher 

than human nature can | 
that I dreſs up an ideal charmer in 
the radiance of perfection, and then en- 
ter the world to look for the-ſame excel- 
lence in corporeal beauty. Byt _— 
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Mr. Rambler, it is not madneſs to hope 
for ſome terreſtrial lady unſtained with 
the ſpots which I have been deſcribing; 
at leaſt I am reſolved to purſue my ſearch; 
ſor I am fo far from thinking meanly of 
marriage, that I believe it able to afford 
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the higheſt happineſs decreed to our 
tent ftate; and if after all theſe miſcar- 
riages I find a woman that filis u 

expectation, you ſhall hear — 
from, Vours, &. c 
WY HYMENZUsS, 
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n, 
1 Was the ſecond. ſon of à country 
tleman by the daughter of a 
y citizen of London. My father 
Raving by his marriage free the eſtate 
from. a heavy mortgage, and paid his 
rs. their portions, thought himſelf 
iſcharged from all obligation to further 
t, and entitled to ſpend the reſt 
of his life in rural pleaſures, He there- 
fore ſpared nothing that might contri- 
hute to the completion of his telicity; he 
procured the beſt guns and horſes that 
the kingdom could ſupply, paid large 
fGlaries to his groom and huntſman, and 
became the enyy of the country for the 
diſcipline of his hounds. - But above all 
is other attainments, he was eminent 
or a breed of pointers and ſetting- dogs, 
which by long and vigilant cultivation 
he had fo much improved, that not a 
partridge or heathcock could reſt in ſe- 
curity, and game of whateyer. ſpecies 
that dargd to light upon his manor, was 
ten down by his 
| is netss.-., | 
My elder brother was very early ini- 
vid in the chace, and at an age when 
other boys, are creeping like ſnails un- 
 exu/lingly to ſthanl, he could wind the 
horn, beatthebuſhes, bound over hedges, 
and im rivers, When the huntſman 
one day broke his leg, he ſupplied bis 
s with equal abilities, and came 
heme with the ſcut in his hat, amidd the 
ig or te of the whole village. I be- 


ot, or covered with 


either delicate or timorous, leſs de- 

of, honour, or leſs y gy of ſyl- 

n heroiſm, was always the favout ite 
77 becauſe L kept my coat 
clean, and my complexion free from 
freckles, and did not come home like 


ad , FzxAaxcis, — 
my brother mired and tanned, nor carry 
corn in my hat to the horſe, nor bring 
dirty curs into the parlour. 
My mother had not been taught to 
amuſe herſelf. with books, and being 
much inclined deſpiſe the ignorance 
and — — ladies, diſ. 
dained to learn their fentunents or con- 
verſation, and had made no addition to 
the notions which ſhe had brought from 
the precincts of Cornhill, & was, 
therefore, always recounting the glories 
of the city; enumerating the ſueceſſion 


of mayors; celebrating the magnificence 
of the banquets at Guildhall; and re- 
lating the civilities paid her at the com- 


paniesfeaſts by men of whom ſome are 
now made aldermen, ſome have fined for 
ſheriffss and none are worth Jeſs than 
forty thouſand pounds. She freque 
diſp her Father's Pod. 7 
the large bills whichrhe had paid at fight; 
of the ſums for which his word would 
paſs upon the Exchange; the heaps of 
gold which he uſed on Saturday night 
to toſs about with a ſhovel; the extent 
of bis and the ſtrength of 
his doors; and when ' ſhe relaxed her 
imagination with lower fubjects, deſtrib- 
ed the furniture of their country - houſt 
or repeated the wit of the c 
By theſe narratwes 'I was fir with 
the {plendor and dignity of London, and 
of trade. I therefore devoted by — to 


mayoralty, to which my mother u 
me that many had arrived e began 
the word wich Jefs than myftlff. 

* 
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paths which led to fuch honour and fe- 
city; but was forced for a time to en- 
dure ſome reprethon of my 

for it was my grandfather's maxim, that 
© young man ſeldom makes much 
© money, Who is out of his time before 
© two-and-twenty,' They thought it 
neceſſary, therefore, to keep me at home 
till the proper age, without any other 
employment than that of learning mer- 
chants accounts, and the art of regu- 


lating books; but at length the tedious 
days elapſed, I was ted to town, 
and, with great ſatisfaction to myſelf, 
bound to a haberdaſher. 


My maſter, who had no conception 
of any virtue, merit, -or dignity, but 
that of being rich, had all the good 
qualities which naturally ariſe from a 
cloſe and unwearicd attention to the 
main chance; his deſire to gain wealth 
was fo. well zempered by the vanity of 
ſhewing it, that, without any other prin- 
ciple of action, he lived in the eſteem of 
the whole commercial world; and was 
always treated with reſpect by the only 
men whoſe good opinion he valued or 
ſolicited, thoſe who were univerſally al- 
lowed to be richer than hamſelf. | 

By his inſtructions I learned in a few 
weeks to handle a yard with great dex- 
terity, to wind tape neatly upon the ends 
of my fingers, and to make up parcels 


with exact frugality of paper and pack - 


thread; and ſoon caught from my fel- 
low-apprentaces the true grace of a coun- 
ter bow, the carcleſs Are which a. 
{mall 8 1 
the fingers, the vi and ſpright- 
lineſs with which the — — 
band has been cut, is returned into it's 
place. Having no deſire of any higher 
employment, and therefore applying all 
my powers to the knowledge of my 
trade, I was quickly maſter of all that 
could be known, became « critick in 
mall wares, contrived new variations of 
gures, and new mixtures of colours, 
and was ſometimes conſulted by the 
weavers when they projected faſhions for 


e ſpring. 

Wich rr 
the fourth year of my apprenticeſhip, I 
paid a viſit to my friends in the coun- 


a maker of pecuniary knowledge, and 
by the ladies as an wracle of the mode. 


But unkappily, at. The firſt publick table 
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a ſtu- 
dent of the Temple, and an officer of 


to which I was invited, appeared 
the ds, who ed upon me with 
a finile of contempt, which deftroyed at 
once all my hopes of diftinftion, ſo that 
I durtt hardly raiſe my eyes for fear of 
encounteriag their fuperiority of mien. 
Nor was my courage revived by any op- 
nities of diſplaying my knowledge; 
or the templar entertained the company 
for part of the day with hiftorical nar- 
ratives and political obſervations; and 
the colonel afterwards detailed the ad- 
ventures of a birth-night, told the claims 
and expectations of the courtiers, and 
gave an account of aſſemblies, 
and diverſions. I, indeed, ed to 
fill up a pauſe in a parliamentary debate 
with a faint mention of trade, and Spa- 
niards ; and once attempted, with fore 
warmth, to correct a groſs miſtake about 
a ſilver breaſtknot; but neither of my 
antagoniſts ſeemed to think a reply ne- 
ceflary; they refumed their diſcourſe 
without emotion, and again engrofſed 
the attention of the company nor did 
one of the ladies defirous to know 
my opinion of her drefs, or to hear how 
long the carnation ſhot with white, that 
was then new among them, had been 
antiquated in town. | 
As I knew that neither of theſt gen- 
tlemen had more money than myſelf, I 
could not diſcover what had depreſſed me 
in their nce; nor why they were 
conſidered by others as more worthy of 
attention and reſpedt; and therefore re- 
ſolved, when we met again, to rouſe m 
ſpirit, and force myſelf into notice. 
went very early to the next weekly meet- 
ing, and was entertaining a fall cirele 
very ſucceſsfully with a minute repre- 
ſentatisn of my lord-mayor's ſhow, 
when the colonel entered careleſs and 
gay, fat down with a kind of uncere- 
monious civility, and without appearing 


to intend any interruption, drew my au- 
dience wo to the other patt of the 
room, to which I had not the courage 


to follow chem. Soon after came in the 
1 „ not indeed with the ſame at- 
traction of mien, but with greater po- 
ers of language; and by one or cr the 
company was ſo happily amuſed, that I 
was nei nor ſeen, nor was 
able to give any other proof of my exiſt- 
ence than that I put round the glass, 
and was in my turn permitted to name 
the toaſt. 

My mother, 1 endeavoured to 


comſo 


*- - 


* 
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comfort-me n my vexation, by tellin 
me, that perhaps theſe ſhowy talk 
were hardly able to pay every one his 
own; that he who has money in his 
pocket needs not care what any man ſays 
of him; that, if I minded my trade, the 
dime will come when lawyers and ſol- 
diers would be glad to borrow out of my 
purſez and that it is fine, hen a man 
dan ſet his hands to his ſides, and ſay he 
is worth 
day of the year. Theſe and many more 
ſuch conſolations and encouragements I 
rettivect from my good mother, which 


however did not much allay my uneaſi- 


nefs; for having by ſome accident heard, 
that the country ladies deſpiſed her as a 
eit, Lhad therefore no longer much re- 
verence for her opinions, but conſidered 
as one whoſe ignorance and preju- 
ice” had" hurried me, though without 
i intentions, into a ſtate of meanneſs 
and ignominy, from which I could not 
find any poſſibility of riſing to the rank 
which my anceſtors had always held, 
1 returned, however, to my. maſter, 
nd buhed myſelf among thread, and 
» and laces, but without my former 
3 e ea I _ now 
np longer any felicity in contemplati 
the 2258 diſpoſition of eee 
curls, the equal plaits of my ruffles, or 


the gloſſy blackneſs of my ſhqes; nap 
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thouſand pounds every 
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heard with my former elevation thoſe 
eompliments which, ladies ſometdmes 
condeſcended to pay me upon · my readi. 
neſs in twiſting a paper, or counting out 
the change. The term of Voung Man, 
with which I was ſometimes honoured, 
as I carried a parcel to the door of a 
coach, tortured my imagination; Tygrew 
negligent of my perſon, and ſullen in 
my temper, often miſtook the demands 
of the cuſtomers, treated their caprices 
and objections with contempt, and re- 
ceived and diſmiſſed them -with ſurly 
ſilence. a bu * 
My maſter was afraid leſt the ſhop 
ſhould ſuffer by this change of my be- 
haviour: and, therefore, after ſome ex- 
poſtulations, poſted me in the warehouſe, 
and preſerved me from the danger and 
reproach of deſertion, to which my diſ- 
content would certainly have urged me, 
had I continued any longer 'behind the 
counter. 6 ef tor ruten wid 
In che ſixth year of my ſervitude my 
brother died of drunken joy, for having 
run down a fox that had baffled all the 
packs in the province; Fwas nowheir, 
and with the hearty conſent of my ma. 
ſter commenced gentleman, The ud 
ventures in which my new charatter en. 
me ſhall he communicated in ano 
f a letter, by, Sir, 2 Vours, &. Is 
ad” ee Mts0careL Us, 
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HIN e has tnore fetarded the 
"advancement of learning than 
diſpoftion of vulgar minds to ridicule 
and vilify what they tanpot com rehend, 
AP induſtry mult be excited b 
2 As ee K opoles no 
er reward tg imſelf th viſe, he 
is eaſily . by ee and 
in hilt: He ho bri 
a Aimorovs mulfity 
Feclaite ſpeculation, and has never hard- 


hope; 


vgs with bim into 
e the timidity of 


ened his front in publick life, or accofe © 
tomed his paſſions to the viciſfitudes and 
accidents, the triumphs and defeats of 
mixed converſation, will blaſh at the 


the. ſtare of petulant incredulity, and-fuffer 


himſalf to be driven by a burit of laugh- 
ter from the fortreſſes of demonſtration. 
The mechaniſt will be afraid to aſſert 
before. hardy contradictipn, the poſſibi- 
lity of tearing down bulwarks with a 


fiik-worm's thread; and the aſtronomer 
of relating the rapidity of light, the diſ. 
tance of the fixed ſtars, 2 height 
of the lunar mountains, 


if 


1 1 
n — _—_— 
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If L could by any efforts have ſhaken 
off chis cowardice, I had not ſheltered 
myſelf under a borrowed name, nor ap- 
plied. to you for the means of commu- 
nicating to the publick the theory of 2 
retʒ à ſubjatt which, except ſome 
ight and tranſient ſtrictures, has been 
hitherto; neglected by thoſe who were 
beſt qualified ta adorn it, either for 
want of leiſure to proſecute the various 
reſeurches in which © a nice diſcuſſion 
muſt engage them, or becauſe it requires 
ſuch diverſity of knowledge, and fuch 
extent of curioſity, as is ſcarcely to be 
found in any ſingle intellect: or perha 
others foreſu the tumults which w 
be raiſed againſt them, and confined their 
knowledge to their own breaſts, and 
abandoned prejudice and folly to the 
direction of chance. 

That the +profeſſors of literature 
nerally reſide in the higheſt ſtories, 
been immemorially obſerved. The wit- 
dom of. the ancients was well acquaint- 
ed with the intellectual advantages of an 
elevated ſituation: hy elſe were the 
Muſes ſtatianed on Olyn or Par- 
naſſus by thoſe--who could with equal 
right have raiſed them bowers in the 
vale of Tempe, or erected their altars 
among the flexures of Meander? Why 
was Jove himielf nurſed upon a moun- 
tain? or hy did the goddeſſes, when 
the prize of beauty was conteſted, ny 
the cauſe upon the top of Ida? Suc 
were the fictions by which the great 
maſters of the earlier ages endeavoured 
to inculcate to poſterity the importance 
of a „which, though they had 
been long obſcured by the neghgence and 
ignorance of ſucceeding; times, were well 
enforced by the celebrated ſymbol of 


Pythagoras — dvojudlv* rveirrars rev v2 © 


* Trim” — when the wind blows, 
* worſhip it's echo. This could not 
but be underſtood by his diſciples as an 
inviotable injunct 

the echo and the wind. Nor was the 
tradition wholly obliterated” in the a 
of Auguſtus, for Tidullus evidently 
congratulates himſelf upon his garret, 
not; without-ſome allufion to the Pytha- 


a ftrvat mite wihtor audire cubantem 
NE ybernut 187 Amt fuderit Auer, 
Sn ink uu eit 
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ſily rented; and concluded 


© cept that th 
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the fondneſs of Lucretius, an earlier 
writer, for à garret, in his deſcriptian 
of the lofty, towers of | ſerene learning 
and of the pleaſure with which a wi 
man looks down upon the confuſed 
erratick ſtate of the world moving be- 
low him. =—_ r 8! Wo 
; Atto dat 
Sed nil dulcius eft, bent quam munita teure 
Edits defirind ſapiemum templa ſerrna; ' 
Deſpicere unde quea: alios, paſſimgue viders.., 
Errare, atque viam palanttis fucrert vit. 
—— Tis ſweet thy lab'ring Reps to- guide 
To virtue's heights, with wildom wellfupr {- 


p d, | ber 19.28 1 
And allthemagazines of learning fortify'dz.- 
From thence to look below on human Kind, 
Bewilder d in the maze of life, and blind, _ 5 

ee 


The inſtitution has, 1 200 
nuet to our on time; the garret is fill 
the uſual receptacle of the philoſopher af 

poet; but this, like miny ancient. cuba” 
tots, is perpetuated anly by uh cel 
dental imitation, 'without kriowledge off. 
the original reaſon for which it was a- 
bi ts Dhota ads 


Cauſa latet j res eft natiſſima. 


The cauſe is ſecret, but th effect is known, 


Ad bis ox. 


„ * 51 
„ 


Conjectures have, indeed, been ad- 
vanced concerning | theſe habitations of 
literature, but without much ſatisfac- 
tion to the judicious enquirer. Some 
have imagined, that the. garxet is ge- 
nerally choſen, by the witsz, as. moſt ca- 
that no man 
rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the 
days of payment. Others ſuſpect, that 


ion to live in a 2a a garret is chiefly convenient, ras it is 
which I have found frequently viſited by | 9 þ 


other part of the houſe 

from the outer-door; which is oftep.ab-,/ 
ſerved to be infelted by v. ts, whe 

talk inceſſantly of beer, or linen, or. a... 
coat, and repeat the fame ſounds 29 
morning, and ſometimes again 1h,.the a. 
afternoon, without any Vafiatiop, em 


ey grow. daily more gene 


remoter than any 


tunate and clamotous, ald raiſe their, 
voices in time from _movrnful mur mug. 
to raging a This re., 
tes. ® * | 


/ . monotony, .. 
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in6ndtony is always deteſtable to u man 
whoſe chief pleafnre is to enlarge His 
knowledge; and vaty his iders. Others 
talk of freedom from noiſe, and ab- 
fraction from common bufineſs or a- 
muſements; and ſome yet more viſiona- 
tell us That the facuſties are enlarged 
by open proſpetts, and that the fancy is 
more at Hberty When the eye ranges 
without confinement. 

Theſe conveniencies may ps all 
be found” in à well-chofen garret; but 
ſurely they cannot be ſuppoſe! ſuffiei- 
end important to have operated unva- 
Nably upon different chimates, diſtant 
ages,” and ſeparate nations. Of an uni- 
verſul practice, there muſt {til be pre- 
ſumetl an univerſal cauſe; which, how- 
ver rerondite and abſtruſe, may he per- 
Hips veſerved to make me illuſtrious by 
it's diſcovery, and you by it's promul- 


tion. 

It is univerſally known that the fa- 
culties of the mind are invigorated or 
weakened by the ſtate of the body, and 
that the Lady is ina great meafure regu- 
lated by the various compreſſions of the 
ambient element. The effects of the 

air in the production or cure of corpo- 
real maladies. haye been acknowledged 
from the time of Hippocrates; but no 
man has e . conſidered how 
far it may inſtuence the operations of 
the genius, though every day affords 


inſtances of local underſtanding, of wits * 


and reaſoners, whoſe faculties are adapt- 
ed to;:fome fingle ſpot, and who, when 
they are removed to any other place, 
ſink at once into ſilence and ſtupidity. 
I have diſcovered, by a long ſeries of 
obſervations; that invention and elocu- 
tion ſuſfer great impediments from denſe 
and impure vapburs, and that the tenui- 
"ty of adefetated air at à proper diſtance 


m the” ſurface of the earth, accele- 


rates the fancy, and ſets at liberty thoſe 

intellectual powers which were before 
ſhackle by too ſtrong attraction, and 
ulable to expand themfelves under the 
| 3 of a groſ atmoſphere. I have 
90 


und dulneſs to quicken into ſentiment - 


vin za thin ether, as water, though not 
very kot, boils in à receiver ex- 
hauſted g and heads, in e 
have teemed with notions upon riſi 
ground, as the flaceid ſides of a football 
would have ſwelled out into ſtiffneſs and 
extenſion. | 
For this reaſon TI never think my- 
- {AF qualified to judge decifively of any 
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man's faculties,” Whom I have 
known in one degree of elevation; but 


take ſome —— ity of attending him 
from the Nr A garret, — 
upon him all the various degrees of ra- 
refaction and condenſation, tenſion and 
laxity. If he is neither vivacious aloft, 
nor ſerious below, I then conſider him as 
lefs; but as it ſeldom happens, that 
I do not find the to which the 
texture of his brain is fitted, I accommo- 
— in time with a tube of mer- 
» firſt marking the point moſt fa- 
— to his » HA aecording to 
rules which I have long ſtudied, and 
which I may, perhaps, reveal to man- 
kind in à complete treatiſe of barome- 
trical pneumatology. | | 
Another cauſe of the gaiety and 
ſprightlineſs of the dwellers in garrets 
is probably the increaſe of that verti- 
ginous motion, with which we are car- 
ried round by the diurnal revolution of 
the earth. The of agitation upon 
the ſpirits is well Known every man has 
felt his heart lightened in a rapid vehicle, 
or-on a galloping horſe; and nothing is 
plainer, than that he who towers to the 
fifth ſtory is whirled through more 
ſpace by every circumrotation, than an- 
other that grovels upon the ground- 
floor. The nations een the tro- 
picks are knoun to be kery, icon, 
inventive, and fancifal; becauſe,” Hv- 
ing at the utmoſt length of the earth's 
diameter, they 'are carried about with 
more ſwiftneſs than thoſe whom nature 
has placed nearer to the poles; and there- 
fore, as it becomes a wile man to ſtrug- 
gle with the inconvemencies of His coun- 
try, whenever 'celerity and acuteneſs 
are fequiſite, we muſt actuate our lan- 
guor by taking a few turns rund the 
center in a garret. 2 
If you imagine that T aſcribe to air 
and motion efects which they cannot 
produce, I defite'yon to confült your 
own memory, und conſider Whether you 
have never Known à man acquire repu- 
tation in his garret, which,” when for- 
tune or a patron” had placed him upon 
the firſt floor, he was unable to main- 
tain; and who' never recovered His for- 
mer _ of underſtanding till he was 
reſtored to his original ſituation. That a 
garret will make every man a wit, T'am 
very far from ſuppoſing; I know there 
are ſome who would continue block - 
heads even on the ſummit of the Andes, 


was + - 


"or on the peak of Teueriffe. But let 


not 
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vot. any man be conſidered . as unim- 
veable till this potent. remedy, has 
tried; for perhaps he was formed 


to he great only in a garret, as the jomer 


of Aretus Was rational in no other 
e hut his awn ſhop... |, 

I think a frequent removal to various 
diſtances from the center, ſo neceſſary 
to a juſt eſtimate of intellectual abili- 
ties, and conſequently of ſo great uſe 
in education that if I hoped that the 

blick could be perſuaded to ſo expen- 
ie an experiment, I would propoſe, 
that there chould be a cavern dug, and 
a tower erected, like thoſe which Bacon 
deſcribes - in Solomon's houſe, for the 
expanſion and concentration of under- 
ſtanding, according to te exigence of 
different employments, or. conſtitutions. 
Perhaps ſome thas fume away in medi- 
tations upon time and ſpace in the tower, 
might compoſe, tables of intereſt ar a 


— : 
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ground ſtagnates in filence, or crenps in 
nartative, might, at the height of half 
a mile, ferment into merriment, . 


with repartee, and froth with deg am 


don. ” 7 , urn 
Addiſon ohſerves, that we N find 
the heat of Virgil's climate in ſome 
lines of his ick: ſo, when I read 
à compoſition, I ĩtumediately determine 
the height of the author's habitation. 
As an elaborate performance in con- 
monly faid to ſmell, of the lamp. my 
commendation of a. noble thought, 4 
fprightly fally, or à bold figure, 1s to 
pronounee it freſh, from the tz an 
expreſſion which would break from me 
upon the perufil of moſt of your, pa- 
pers, dil I not believe, that you fome- 
times quit the garret, and aſcend inta 
the coc loft. 7 / b 17 

HYPEXTATES, 
+ ä 7 2 


"4 


tal 


| 
\ 
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iu EXPLESS NIGHT THEY tire, on WEePT, UNXNOWN, 


(2&&F RO has, with his uſual ele- 
gance and magnificence of language, 
attempted, in his relation of the dream 
of Scipio, to depreciate thoſe | honours 
for which he, himſelf appears to have 
 panted with reſtleſs ſolicitude, by ſhew- 
ing within what narrow limits all that 
fame and celebrity which man can hope 
from men is circumſcribed, 
Vou ſee, ſays Atricunus, pointing 
at the earth from the celeſtial regions, 
© that the globe aſſigned to the es 
and habitation of human beings is of 
* ſmall. dimenſions: how then can you 
obtain from the praiſe of men any 
8 glory worthy. of a wiſh? Of this lit- 
„dle world the inhabited are nei- 
ther numerous nor wide; even the 
© ſpots where men are to be found are 
© broken; by intervening ' deſerts; and 
©. the nations are ſo ſeparated as that no- 
thing can be tranſmitted from one to 
© another, With the people of the fouth 
© by whom the opt areas the earth 
4 Lee. ou have no intercoutſe; 
* and, by how ſmall a tract do you com- 
© municate with the countries of the 
* north? The territory which you in- 


« which 


Hows * abe 

| ©, Francis. 
© habit is ho more. than a ſcanty iſtand 
* mcloſed by a ſntall body of water, to 
u give the name of the Great 
« Sea and the Atlantick Ocean. And 
© even in this known and frequented 
continent, what hope can you enter - 
© tain,; that your renown will paſs. the 
« ſtream of Ganges, or the cliffs of 
© Caucaſus? Or by whom, will, your 
name be uttered in the extremities of 
the north or ſouth, towards the riſing 
or the ſetting ſun? So narrow js the 
© ſpace to which-your fame can be. w- 


' © pagated; and even there how Jong will 


it remain: 64 
He then pry to affign natural 
. cauſes why is not only narrow in 


it's extent, hut ſhort in N' duration ; 
he obſerves the difference hetween the 
computation of ume in earth and heaven, 
and declares, that according to the ce- 
teal chronology, no hitman |, honours 
can laſt a ſingle eur 

Such are the objefitions. by Wbich 
Tully has made a me of diſeouragi 

the purfuit of fand objeCtions: which 


ſuſficiently diſcover hi-tenderneſs and 
. } li } Th Ho- 


mer, 


regard for his 


N 
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mer,. when the plan of bis pon, made. 


the death of;Patroclus . neceflary, re- 


ſolved, at leaſt, that he mould die with 


honour; and therefore brought down 
inft him the patron god of Troy, and 
to Hector only the mean taſk of 
giving the laſt blow to an enemy whom 
4 divine hand had difabled from refiſt- 
3 50 2 Tully canopies fame, wen 
e to degrade, 0 ng it 
i cla happibeſs, 888 . 
it's extent but by the boundaries of na- 
ture, nor contracts it's duration but by 
repreſenting it ſmall in the eſtimation, of 
ſuperior beings, He. ſtill admits it the 
higheſt and nobleſt of terreſtrial objets, 
and alleges little more againſt it, than 
that it is neither without end, nor with- 
out limits. 

What might be the effect of theſe ob · 
ſervations conveyed in Ciceronian elo- 
quence to Roman underſtatidings, can- 
not be determined; but few of thoſe who 
ſhall in the preſent age read my humble 
ere” x; wi og beg 2 8 de- 

in their hopes, or retarded in 
. deſigns; for N not inclined to 
believe, that they who among us paſs 
their lives in the cultivation of know- 


- ledge, or acquiſition” of r, have 


anxiouſly enquired what opinions 
—.— on ho . banks of the 
Gan s, or invigorated any effort by 
the deſire of ſpreading. their renown, 
among the clans of Caucaſus. The 
hopes and fears of modern minds are 
content to range in a narrower compaſs; 
a ſingle nation, and a few years, have 
erally ſufficient amplitude to fill our 


unaginations. . 


A. little conſideration will indeed 
teach us, that fame has otber limits than 
mountains and gans; and that he who 
places , happineſs in the frequent repeti- 
tion of his name, may ſpend his life in 
propagating it, without any 2 of 
weeping for new worlds, or neceſſity of 
paſſing the Atlantick ſea, 


The numbers to gw, an Teal and 


F good or evil can be denied 
y , the greateſt power, or molt active 
diligence, ate incopſiderable; and where 
nein benefit nor miſchief operate, the 
only motive to the mention or remem- 
brance 0 951K is curiolity; 2. paſſion 
which, though in ſome degree univer- 
fally aſſociated, to, teaſon, is cably con- 


fined, ,oyerborne, op diverted from, any 


particutar object, date en aud 
Among the lower claſſes of mankind 
2151! 


the lover diſdains to turn his ear to wh, 


there will be found very little deſire of 
any other know ofge than what mayeans 
Pur immediately to the relief of [ 
Pert ne uneaſineſa, or the attainment of 
me near advan The. Turks are 
ſaid to hear with wander 2 propoſal to 
walk out only that they ma Salk: back; 
and 8 why any man ſhould labour 
for ,nothing; ſo thoſe whoſe condition 
has always reſtrained. them to the con- 
templation of their own neceſſities, and. 
who have been accuſtomed to look for- 
ward... only to a ſmall, diſtance, 2 
ſcarcely underſtand, why nights an 
days ſhould be ſpent in ſtudies, which 
end in new ſtudies, and which, accord - 
ing to Malherbe 's obſervation, do not. 
tend to leſſen the price of bread; nor 
will the trader or manufacturer eaſily be 
ſuaded, that much pleaſure can ariſe 
rom the mere 3 of, actions 
performed in remote regions, or in diſ- 
tant times; or that any thing can deſerve 
their enquiry, of which Niese oer dne. 
i vi u,, we can only hear the report, 
but which cannot influence our lives by 
or oor igang mink, * 
e truth is, that very few have lei- 
ſure, from indiſpenſable buſineſs, to em- 
ploy their thoughts. upon narrative or 
characters; and among thoſe to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of living 
3 their own choice, many ou 
to themſelves engagements, by the in- 
dulgence of ſome petty ambition, the 
admiſſion of ſome inſatiable deſire, or 
the toleration of ſome predominant paſ- 
ſiom. The man whoſe whole wiſh 1s to 
accumulate money, has no other care 
than to collect intereſt, to eſtimate ſe- 


curities, and to engage for mortgages: 


other name than chat of Corinna; 2 
the courtier thinks the hour loſt; high 


is nat ſpent in promoting his inteneſt, 


and facilitating his advancement. The 
adyentures of valour, and the diſ- 
coyeries of ſcience, will find a cold e- 
ception, hen they are obtruded upon 
an attention thus buſy with its favqurite 
amuſement, and impatient of. interrup- 
tion or diſturbance. bas Hitove 
But not only ſuch .employments:;a6'./ 


ſeduce attention by a of dig- 
nity, or promiſes of — may re- 
ſtrain tho mind from excurſion and en- 


aur curioſity may be equally deſtroy- 
ed by f 


leſs formidable enemies; it may 
be diſſipated in trifles, or congealed by 
indglence, The ſportſman and the man 
| 0 
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of dreſs have their Heads filled with a 
fox or a horſe-rate, a feather or a ball; 
and live in Tgnorance of every thing be- 
fide, with as much content às he that 


heaps up gold, or folicits preferment, 
eap wr Ay , pre! , 


digs th J, or beats the anvil; and 
ſome yet lower in the ranks of intelleR, 


dream out their days without pleaſure 
or buſineſs, without joy or ſorrow, nor 


- touſe from their lethargy to hear or 


Hk 1 
Even of 'thoſe who have dedicated 


emſelyes to Knowledge, the far greater 


part have confined their curiofity to a 
few objects, and have very little” incli- 
nation to promote any fame, but that 
which their own ſtudies entitle them to 
pirtake.” The naturaliſt has no defire 
to know the opinions or conjeftures of 
the philbloger; the botaniſt looks upon 
the aſtronomer as à being unworthy of 
his regard; the lay 
name of a pliyficiaa without contempt ; 
and he that is growing great and happy 
by electrifying a bottle, wonders how 
the world kan be engaged by trifling 
prattle abqut war or peace. 

Tf, therefore, he that - imagines the 
world filled with his actions and praiſes, 
Mall ſubdutt from the number of his 


: "ay. 1597 
0; 


1 
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vie. e mov? dren abuts 5 
8, - notwithſtanding all that wit, or 
1 malice or pride, or pradenee, will 
be able to ſu 
at laſt paſs lives together, I have 
never therefore” thought thoſe writers 
friends to human happineſs, who en- 
deavour to excite in either ſex à general 
contempt of ſuſpic ion of the other. To 
ade them - who are entering the 
world, and looking abroad for à ſuit- 
able aſſociate, that all are equally viei- 
ous, or equally ridiculous; that they who 
truſt are certain oo betrayed, and they 
who-eſeem are always diſappointed; is 


not o awakew fadgment,' but to inflame 


temerity. Without hope there can be 
no caution. Thoſe who are convinced, 


dat ao reaſon fer prefoveper can be 


er ſcarcely hears the 
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found, will never haraſs their thbughts 


eft, men and women muſt ' 


27 
encomiaſta, all thoſe whore placed be- 

low the flight of fame, oy ples hear 
in the vallies of life no voce but that 
of neceſſity; all thoſe ho imagine 

themſelves too important to-regard 2 
and conſider the mention of his name as 
an uſurpation of their time; all who are 
too much, or too little pleaſed with 

themſelves, to attend to any thing en- 
ternal; all who are attrafted by pleaſure, 
or chained down by pain, to upyaried 
ideas; all who are withheld from at- 
tending his triumph by different pur- 

fuits; and all who ſlumber in univerſal 
negligence; he will find his renown. 
ſtraitened by nearer bounds than the 

rocks of Caucaſus, and perceive that 
no man can be venerable or formidable, 
but to a ſmall part of his fellow-crea- 
rures 


That we may not languiſh in our en- 
deavours after excellence, it is neceſ- 
ſary, that, as Africanus counſels his. 

cendant, * we raiſe our eyes to gh 
er proſpects, and contemplate our fu- . 
ture and eternal ſtate, without giving 
* up our hearts to the praiſe of crowds, 
or fixing our hopes on fuch rewards . 
* as human power can beſtow,” : 


. 


, 


84 


Hos. 


Err ren . 


wick doubt and deliberation; they will re- 
wlve, fince they are d to miſery, 
that no needleſs anxiety mall giſturb 
their quiet; they will plurige at hazard 
into the crowd, ' and ſnatch'*the ür 
hand that ſhall be held toward them. 
That the world is overrun with vice, 
cannot be denied; brit vice, however pre- 
dominant, has not yet gained an unlinit- 
ed dominion, Simple and unmingled. 
good is not in our power, hut we may 
2 eſcape a greater evil by ſuffer 
ing a leſs; and therrfore thoſe who un- 0 
dertake to initiate the young and ignorant 
in the knowledge of life, ſhould be care- 


4 wow — — 


1 


ful to inculcate the poſſibility of virtue 
e 


and happineſs, and to enc * 


vours by proſpects of ſucceſ .. 
You, perkaps, do not fulpeck. wer 
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theſe are the ſentiments of one who has 
been ſubze&t for many years to all the 
hardſhips of autiquated virginity; has 
been long accuſtomed to the coldneſs of 
neglect, and the  petulance of inſult; 
has been mortified in full aſſemblies by 


enquiries after forgotten faſhions, games 


long diſuſed, and wits and heauyes of 
ancient renown; has been invited, with 


malicious importunity, to the ſecond 


wedding of many acquaintances; has 
been Aeuled by two generations of co- 
quets in whiſpers intended to be heardz 
and been long conſidered, by the airy and 


gay, as too venerable fer familiarity, 


and too wiſe for pleaſure. - It is indeed 
natural for injury to provoke r, and 
by continual repetition to 
habitual uy; yet I have hitherto 
ſtruggled with fo much vigilance againſt 
my pride, and my reſenynent, that I 
have preſerved my temper 3 
I have nat yet made it any part o 
employment to collect ſentences agai 
marriage nor am inclined to leſſen the 


number of. the few. friends whom time 


has left me, by obſtrufting that hap- 
paneſs which. I cannot pattake, a nt- 
ing my vexation in cenſures of the. for- 

neſs and indifcretion of girls, or 
the inconſtancy, taſteleſsneſs, and per- 
hdy of men. 

t is, indeed, not very difficult to 
bear that (on to which we arg not 
, condemned by neceſſity, but induced by 
obſervation and chaice; and therefore 
I, perhaps, have never yet felt all the 
malignity with which a re edged 

Hation of old maid, ſwells 
ſome of thoſe hearts in which it is in- 


frxed. +I was not condemned in my 
„either by indigence - 
or deformity, hor paſſed the earlier part 

urthip, 


youth to ſoli 


of life without the flattery of co 
and the joys of triumph. I have danced 
the round of gaĩety amidft the murmurs 
of envy, and gratulations of applauſe; 
been attended from pleaſure to pleaſure 
by the- great, the fprightly, and the 
vainz and ſeen my rd ſolicited by 
the obſequiouſneſs of gallantry, the 

iety of wit, and the timidity of love. 
Fr « efore, I am yet a ftranger to 
nuptial happineſs, I ſuffer only the con- 
ſequences of my ovn reſolves, and can 
look back upon the ſucceſſion of lovers, 
whoſe addreſſes I have rejected, without 
grief and without malice. 

When my name firſt began to be in- 
ſcribed upon glaſſes, I was honoured 


luce an 


with the amorous profeſſions of the gay 
Venuſtulus, a gentleman who, being. 
the only ſon of a wealthy family, had 
been educated in all the wantonneſs of 
expence, and ſoftneſs of effeminacy, 
He was beautiful in his perſon, and caſy 
in his addreſs, and therefore ſoon gain- 
ed upon my eye at an age when the 
ſight is very little over - ruled by the un- 
derſtanding. He had not any in 
himſelf of gladdening or amuſing; but 
ſupplied his want ot converſation by 
treats and diverſions; and his chief art 
of courtſhip was to fill the mind of his 
miſtreſs with [„ rambles, muſick, 
and ſhews. e were often. engaged in 
ſhort excurſions to ens and feats, 
and I way for a while pleaſed with the 
care which Venuſtulus diſcavered in 
ſecuring me from an ace of dan- 
ger, or poſſibility of miſchance. He ne- 
ver failed to recommend caution to his 
coachman, or to promiſe the waterman 
a reward if he landed us ſafe; and al- 
ways contrived to return by.day-light 
for fear of robbers. This extracordina- 
ry ſolicitude was repreſented for a time 


as the effect of his tenderneſs for me; 
but fear is too ſtrong for continued hy- 
EN I ſoon diſcovered, that Venu- 


us had the cowardice as well as ele- 
gance of a female. His imagination was 
perpetvally clouded with terrors, and he 
could ſcarcely refrain from ſcreams and 
outcries at any accidental ſurpriſe. He 


durſt not enter a room if a rat was heard 


behind the wainſcot, nor croſs a field 
where the cattle were riſking in the ſun- 
ſhine; the leaſt breeze that waved upon 


the river was a ſtorm, and every cla- 


mour in the ftreet was a ery of fire. I have 
ſeen him loſe his colour when my ſquir- 
rel had broke his chain; and was forced 
to throw water in his face on the ſud - 
den entrance of a black cat. Compaſ- 
ſion once obliged me to drive away with 
my fan a beetle that kept him in dii- 
treſs, and chide off a dog that yelped at 
his heels, to which he would gladly have 
ven up me to facilitate his own eſcape, , 
Women naturally expect defence and 
protection from a lover er à huſhand, 
and therefore you will not think me cul- 
ee in refuſing a wretch who. would 
ave burdened life with unneceſſary 
fears, and flown to me for that ſuccour 
which it was his duty to have given. 


My next lover was Fungoſa, the ſons . 


of a ftock-jobber, whoſe viſits uy friends, 


by the importuniiy of per ſuaſion, pre- 
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vailed upon me to allow, Fungoſa 
was no very ſuitable companion; for 
having been bred in a counting-houſe, 
he ſpoke à language unintelligible in 
any other place, He had no de- 
fire of any reputation, but that of an 
acute prognoſticator of the changes in 
the funds; nor had any means of raiſ(- 
ing merriment, but by telling how ſorne- 
body was overreached in a bargain b 
his father. He was, however, a you 
of great ſobriety and prudence, and fre- 
quently informed us how carefully he 
would improve my fortune. I was not 
in haſte to conclude the match, but was 
ſo much awed b 
durſt not difmiſs Le, and might per- 
— — 
lary, jargon o 

uſury, had not a fraud been iſcovered 
in the ſettlement, which ſet me free from 
the perſecution of groveling pride and 
pecuniary unpudence. 

I was afterwards fix months without 
any particular notice, but at laſt became 
the idol of the glittering Floſculus, who 
preſcribed/ the mode of embroidery to 
all the ſops of his time, and varied at 

the cock of every hat, and the 
of every coat, that appeared m 
faſhionable blies. Floſculus made 
ſome im on upon my heart by a 
complune age) — * can hear 
without emotion; he commended my 
ſkill in dreſs, my judgment in ſuiting 
colours, and my art in di ſpoſing orna- 
ments, But Floſculus was too much 
by his own elegance, to be ſuf- 
ficiently attentive to the duties of a lover, 
or to pleaſe with varied praiſe an eat 
made delicate by riot of — 
expected to be repaid part of his tribute, 
and ſtaid away n becauſe I 
neglected to take notice of a new coat. 
I quickly found, that, Floſculus was 
rather . 8 — 
we (> ably live in a 
ſtru — finery, _ ſpend 
our lives in ſtratagems to be firſt in the 
faſhion. 

I had ſoon after the honour at a feaſt 
of attracting the eyes of Dentatus, one 
of thoſe human beings whole only happi- 


my parents, that 1 


- tenant. 
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neſs is to dine. Dentatus regaled me with 
regs varieties, told me of meaſures 
that he had laid for procuring the beſt 
o_ — and entertaiged me with 
bills of fare, preſcribed the arrange · 
ment of diſhes, and me two 
ſauces invented by himſelf, At length, 
ſuch is the uncertainty of human 
999 I declared my opinion too haſti- 
y upon a pie made under his own direc- 
tion; after which he grew fo cold and 
negligent, that he was eaſily diſmiſſed. 

y, other lovers, or pretended 
lovers, I have had the hovour to lead a 
while in triumph. But two of them I 
drove from me, by difcovering that they 
had no taſte or knowledge in muſick; 
three I diſmiſſed, becauſe they were 
drunkards; two, becauſe they paid thet- 
addreſſes at the ſame time to other ladies; 
and fix, becauſe they attempted to influ · 
ence my choice, by bribing my maid, 
Two more I diſcarded at the ſecond vi- 
ſit, for obſcene alluſions; and five for 


by which the children of à former mar · 
riage would have been injured; four, for 
enting falſely the value of their 

tes; three for concealing their debts; 
and one for raiſing the rent of a decrepit 


I have now ſent you a narrative, which 
the ladies may oppoſe to the tile of 
Hymenzvs. I mean not to depreciate 
the ſex which has produced poets and 
philoſophers, heroes and martyrs; but 
will not ſuffer the riſing generation of 
beauties to be dejected by partial Aati 
or t imagine, that thoſe who enſured 
them have not likewiſe their follies, and 
their vices. I do not yet believe kappi- 
neſs unattainable in marriage, th I 
have never yet been able to find a man 
with whom I could yenture 
an inſeparable union, It is geceflary to 
expoſe faults, that their deformity may 
be ſeen; but the reproach ought not to 
de extended beyond the crime, nor either 
ſex to be condemned, becauſe ſome wo- 
men, os men, are indelicate or diſhoneſt, 
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REDDITUM CYRI $0OLIO PHRAATEN 
DISSIDENS PLERT, NUMERO BEATORUM 
- EXIMIT VIRTVUs, POPULUMQUE FALSIS 
DEDOCET UTI 


vocizus. 


Hor. 


TRUE VIETUE CAN THE CROWD UNTEACH 
THEIR FALSE MISTAKEN FORMS OF sr cn; 
VIETUEZ TO CROWDS A FOE PROFEST, 
DISDAINS TO NUMBER WITH THE BLEST 
PHRAATES, BY K1IS SLAVES ADOR'D, 


AND TO THE PAR THIAN CROWN RESTOR'D. 
7 


N the reign of Jenghiz Can, co L 
ror of — u de city of Canna 
cand, lived Nouradin the merchant, re- 
nowned throughout all the regions of 
India for the extent of his commerce, 
and the integrity of his dealings. His 
warehouſes were filled with all the com- 
modities of the remoteſt nations; every 
rarity of nature, every curioſity of art, 
whatever was valuable, whatever was 
uſeful; haſted to his hand. The ſtreets 
. were crowded with his carriages; the ſea 
was covered with his ſhips; the ſtreams 
of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, 
and every breeze of the ſky wafted wealth 
to Nouradin. | 
At length Nouradin felt himſelf ſeiz- 
ed with a flow malady, which he firſt 
endeavoured to divert by application, and 
afterwards to relieve by luxury and in- 
d ilgence; but finding his ſtrength every 
diy leſs, he was at laſt terrified, and 
c lied for help upon the ſages of phyſick ; 
t icy filled his a ents with alexiphar- 
micks, reſtoratives, and eſſential virtues; 
the pearls of the ocean were diſſolved, the 
ſpices of Arabia were diſtilled, and all 
the powers of mature were employed to 
** new ſpirits to his nerves, and new 


alſam to his blood. Nouradin was for 


ſome time amuſed with promiſes, invi- 
gorated with cordials, or ſoothed with 
anodynes; but the diſeaſe preyed. upon 
his vitals, and he ſoon difcovered with 
indignation, that health was not to be 
bought. He was confined. to his cham- 
ber, deſerted by his phyſicians, and 
rarely viſited by his friends; but his un- 
willingneſs to die flattered him long 
with hopes of life. | 

At length, hawing paſſed the night 
in tedions languor, he called to him Al- 


mamoulin, his only ſon; and diſmiſſing 


Fr anctrs. 


his attendants—My fon,” fays he, be. 
* hold here the weakneſs and fragility 
of man; look backward à few days, 
* thy father was great and happy, freſh 
* as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as the 
© cedar of the mountain; the nations of 
Aſia drank his dews, and art and com- 
merce delighted in his ſhade. Male- 
* volence beheld me, and ſighed: His 
% root,” ſhe cried, “ is fixed in the 
% depths; it is watered by the fountains 
% of Oxus; it ſends out branches afar, 
and bjds defiance to the blaſt; pru- 
% dence reclines againſt his trunk, and 
A 12 dances on his top. Now, 
Almamoulin, look upon me witherin 

© andp look upon me and attend. 
I have trafficked, I have prof] „I 
have rioted in gain; my houſe is ſplen· 
* did, my ſervants are numerous; yet I 
* diſplayed only a ſmall part of my rie hes; 
© the reſt, which I was hindered from en- 
« joying by the fear of raiſing envy, or 
© tempting rapacity, I have piled in tow- 
* ers, I have buried in caverns, I have hid - 
den in ſecret tories, which this 
© ſcroll will difcover. My purpoſe was, 
after ten months more ſpent in com- 
© merce, to have withdrawn my wealth to 
a ſafer country; to have; given ſeven 
years to delight and feſtivity, and the re- 
maining part of my days to ſolitude 
and repentance; but the hand of Death 
is upon me; a frigorifick-torpor en- 
croaches upon my veins; I am now 
paving the produce of my toil, which 
it muſt be thy buſineſs to enjoy with 


© wiſdom.” The thought of leaving his 
wealth filled Nouradin with ſuch grief, 
that he fell into convulſions, became de- 
lirious, and expired. 
Almamoulin, who loved his father, 
was touched a while with honeſt —_— 
an 
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and fat two hours in profound medita- 
tion, without ling the paper which 
he held in his hand. He then retired to 
his own chamber, as overborne with af- 
fliction, and there read the inventory of 
his new poſſeſſlons, which ſwelled his 
heart with fuch tranſports, that he no 
longer lamented his father's death. He 
was now ſuſficiently cempoſed to order 
a funeral of modeſt magniſicence, ſuit- 
able at once to the rank of Nouradin's 
profeſſion, and the reputation” of his 
wealth. Phe two next nights he ſpent 
in viſiting the tower and-the caverns, 
and found the treaſures greater to his eye 
than to his imagination, 
| Almamoulin har been bred” to the 
practice of exact cugality, and had of- 
ten looked with envy on the finery and 
ex pences of other young men he there- 
fore believed, that happmeſs was now in 
his poet, ſince he could obtain all of 
which he had hitherto been acouftomed 
to regret the want. He reſolved to give 
4 looſe'to his defires, to revel in enjoy- 
ment, and fee] pain or uneaſmefs no 
He immediately procured a ſplendid 
equipage, dreſſed * in rich em- 
e and covered his horſes with 
olden capariſons. He ſhowered down 
ilver on * populace, and ſuffered their 
acclamations to fwell him with inſolence. 
The nobles faw him with anger, the 
wiſe men of the ſtate cadet necknd 
him, the leaders of armies threatened 
his deſtruction. Almamoulin was in- 
formed of hisdanger: he put on the robe 
of maurning in the preſence of his ene- 
mies, and apptaſed them with gold, and 
gems, and ſupplication. ge 
He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf 
by an allangy with the privees of 24 
z and o tne of Km 
for wife of noble buch. His lle was 
nerally rejected, and his preſents re- 
Faſed, but a princeſs of Aftracan once 
condeſcended to admit him to her pre- 
ſence. She received him fitting on a 
thrane, attired in the robe of royalty, 
and ſhining with the jewels of Golcon- 
da; command ſparkled in her eyes, and 
dignity towered on her forehead, Al- 
mamoulin approached and trembled. 
She ſaw his confuſion, and diſdained 
him: How, fays ſhe, * dares the 
« wretch hope my obedience, who thus 
* ſhrinks at my glance? Retire, and en- 
* joy thy riches in ſordid oftentaton; 
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* thou waſt born to be wealthy, but ne- 
ver canſt be great.” 
He then contracted his deſires to more 


ivate and domeſtick pleaſures. He 


uilt palaces, he laid out gardens, he 
changed the face of the land, he tranſ- 
planted foreſts, he levelled mountains, 
opened proſpets into diſtant regions, 
poured fountains from the tops of tur- 


rets, and rolled rivers through new 


channels. 


grance, and the waters murmured with - 
out notice. He purchaſed large tracts 
of land in diſtant provinces, adorned 
them with houſes of pleaſure, and diver- 
ſified them with accommodations for dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, Ghange of place at firſt 
relieved his ſatiety, but all che novelties 
of ſituation were ſoon exhauſted; he 
_ his Nw vacant, _— his defires, 
want of external objects, ravagin 
himſelf. 5 
He therefore returned to 8 amarcand, 
and ſet open his doors to thoſe whom 
idleneſs ſends out in ſearch of pleaſure. 
His tables were always covered with de- 
licacies; wines of every vintage ſparkled 
in his bowls, and his lamps ſcattered 
perfumes, The found of the laute, and 
the voice of the ſinger; chaſed awhy ſad - 
nels; every hour was crowded with plea- 
ſure; and the day ended and began with 
feaſts and dances, and revelry and merri- 
ment, Almamoulin cried out I have 
at laſt found the uſe of riches; I wn 
* ſurrounded by companions, who view. 
my greatneſs without envy; and I en- 
© joy at once the raptures of popularity, 
« and the ſafety of an obſcure ſtation. 
© What trouble can he feel, 'whom all 
are ſtudious to pleaſe, that they may 
© be repaid 2 What dan- 
© ger can he dread, to whom every man 
6 Is a friend?” — 
Such were the thoughts of Almamou- 
lin, as he looked down from a gallery 
upon the gay aſſembly, regaling at his 
expence; but in the midlt of thus ſolilo- 
quy, an officer of . juſtice entered the 
houſe, and in the form of legal citation: 
ſummoned Almamoulin to appear before 
the emperor. The gueſts ftood awhile 
agu, er ſtole imperceptibly away, 
and he was led off without a ſingle voi 
to witneſs his integrity. He now frond 


one of his malt frequent viſitants. aceuſ - 
A + yen 
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ing him of treaſon, in hopes of ſhari 
his confiſcation ; yet, unpatronized 
unſupported, he cleared himſelf by the 
openneſs of innocence, and the conſiſt- 
ence of truth; he was diſmiſſed with ho- 


nour, and his accuſer periſhed in priſon. . 


Almamoulin now perceived with how 
little reaſon he had hoped for juſtice or 
fidelity from thoſe who live only to gra- 
tify their ſenſes ; and, being now weary 
with vain experiments upon life and 
fruitleſs reſearches after felicity, he had 
recourſe to a ſage, who, after ſpendin 
his youth in travel and ohfcrention, ha 
retired from all human cares, to a ſmall 
habitation on the banks of Oxus, where 
he converſed only with ſuch as ſolicited 
his counſel. Brother, ſaid the philo- 
ſopher, * thou haſt ſuffered thy reaſon 
to be deluded by idle hopes, and falla- 
© cious appearances. Having long look - 
© ed with defire upon riches, thou hadſt 
taught thyſelf to think them more va- 
© luable than nature deſigned them, and 
© to expect from them what experience 


© has now taught thee that they cannot 


_ © give. That they do not confer wiſ- 


dom, thou 8 convinced, by 
conſidering at dear a price they 


3 


© tempted thee, upon thy firſt entrance 
into the world, to purchaſe the empty 
© ſound of vulgar acclamation. t 
they cannot beſtow fortitude or mag- 
* nanimity, that man may be certain 
* who ſtood trembling at can, be- 
* fore à being not naturally ſuperior to 
* himſelf. That they will not ſupply 
. * 29 IN the — 
©o en palaces and neglected gar- 
© dens will eaſily inform tee. That 
they rarely purchaſe friends, thou didſt 
© ſoon diſcover, when thou wert left to 
© ſtand trial. uncountenanced and 
© alone... Yet think not riches uſeleſs; 
there are purpoſes to which a wiſe 
man be delighted to apply them; the 
may, by a rational diſtribution to woll | 
© who want them, eaſe the pains of help- 
© leſs diſeaſt, ſtill the throbs of reſtleſs 
© anxiety, relieve innocence from” op- 
© preſſion, and raiſe imbecility to cheer - 
© fulneſs and vigour. This they will 
© enable thee to perform, and this will 
afford the only happineſs ordained for 
our preſent ſtate," che confidence of 
© divine favour, and the hope of future 
© rewards.” rn. 
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o TMITATORES, SERVUM PECUS! 


Hon ” 


AWAY, YE IMITATORS, SEEYILE HEAD! 


I Have been informed by a letter, from 
one of the univerſities, that among 
the youth from whom the next ſwarm 
of reaſoners is to learn philoſophy, and 
the next flight of beauties to hear elegies 
and ſonnets, there are many who, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring by books and me- 
ditation to form their own opinions, con- 
tent themſelves with the ſecondary know- 

e, which a convenient bench in a 
coftee-houſe can ſupply; and, without 
any examination or diſtinction, adopt 
the criticiſms and: remarks which hap- 
fag to drop from thoſe who have 2 2 
by merit or fortune to reputation and 
authority. 

Theſe humble retailers of knowled 
my correſpondent ſtigmatizes with . 
name of Echoes; and ſeems defirous that 
they ſhould be made aſhamed of lazy 
ſubmiſſion, and animated to attempts 


ELyPKINSTON. 


after new diſcoveries, and original ſen- 

timents. . 
- It is very natural for young men to 
be nr? hd 25 e — ſevere. 
For, as they ſeldom comprehend at once 
all the conſequences of a poſition, or 
perceive the difficulties by which cooler 
and more experienced reaſoners are re- 
ſtrained from confidence, they form their 
concluſions with great precipitance. See- 
wg nothing that can darken or embar- 
$ the queſtion, they expect to find their 
own opinion univerſally prevalent, and 
are inclined to impute uncertainty and 
heſitation to want of honeſty, rather than 
of knowledge, I may perhaps, there- 
fore, be reproached by my lively corre- 
ſpondent, when it ſhall be found, that I 
have no inclination to perſecute theſe 
collectors of fortuitous knowledge with 
the ſeverity required; yet, as I am now 
tag 
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THE RAMBLER- 


tobold to be much pained by haſty cen- 
fare, I ſhall not be afraid of taking into 
Or thoſe whom I think con- 

emned without a ſufficient knowledge 
of their cauſe. 

He that adopts the ſentiments of ano- 
ther, whom he has reaſon to believe 
wiſer than himſelf, is only-to be blamed, 
when he claims the honours whuch are 
not due but to the author, and cndea- 
vours to deceive the world into praiſe and 
veneration; for to learn is proper 
buſineſs of youth; and whether we in- 
ereaſe our knowledge by books or by 
- converſation, we are equally. indebted 
- to foreign aſſiſtance. 

The greater part of ſtudents are not 
born with abilities to conſtruct ſyſtems, 
or advance kn 3 nor can have 
any hope beyond that of becoming in- 
tlligent hearers in the ſchools of art, of 
being able 'to comprehend what others 
diſcover, and to remember what others 
teach. Even thoſe to whom Providence 
hath allotted greater ſtrength of under- 
ſtanding, can expect only to improve a 
ſüngle ſcience. In every other part of 
learning, muſt be content to follow 
opinions, which they are not able to 
examine; and, even in that which they. 
claim as peculiarly their own, can ſel- 
dom add more than ſome ſmall particle 
of knowledge to the hereditary ſtock de · 
volved to them from ancient times, the 
collective labour of a thouſand intel - 
lects. | | 

In ſcience, which, being fixed and li- 
mited, admits of no other varietythan ſuch 
as ariſes from new methods of diſtribu- 
tion, or new arts of illuſtration, the ne- 
ceſſity of following the traces of out pre- 
deceſſors is ;ndifoutably evident; but 
there appears no reafon, why imagina 
tion ſhould be ſubje& to the ſame re- 
ſtraint. It might be conceived, that of 
thoſe who profeſs to forfake the narrow 
paths of truth, every one may deviate to- 
wards a different point, fnce though 
rectitude is uniform and fixed, obliquity 
may be infinitely diverſified. The roads 
of ſcience are narrow, ſo that they who 
travel them muſt either follow or meet 
ene another; but in the boundleſs re- 
8 of poſſibility, which fiction claims 

or her dominion, there are ſurely a thou- 
ſand receſſes unexplored, a thouſand 
flowers unplucked, a thouſand fountains 
unexhauſted, combinations of imagery 
vet unobſerved, and races of ideal inha- 
bitants not hitherto deſcribed. 
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Yet, whatever hope may perſuade, 
or reaſon evince, experience can boaſt of 
very few additions to aticient- fable. 
The wars of Troy, and the travels of 
Uiyfles, have furniſhed- almoſt all ſuc- 
ceeding poets with incidents, characters, 
and ſentiments. The Romans are con- 
feſled to have attempted little more than 
to diſplay in their on tongue the inven- 
tions of the Greeks, © There is, in all 
their writings, ſuch a tual recur- 
rence of alluſions to the tales of the fa- 


bulous age, that they muſt be confeſſed 


often to want that power of giving plea- 
fure which novel liees . 
we wonder that they excelled ſo much in 
the graces of diction, when we conſider 
how rarely they were employed in ſearch 
of new thoughts. 

The warmeſt admirers of the 
Mantuan poet can extol him for little 
more than the {kill with which he has, 
by making his hero both a traveller and 
a watrior, united the beauties of the 
Iliad and — Odyſley in one compoſi- 
tion: yet his judgment Was 
ſometimes overborne by his dl wha 5 
the Homeric treaſures; and, for fear of 
ſuffering a ſparkling ornament to be loſt, 
he has inſerted it where it cannot ſhine 
with it's original ſplendor. N 
When Ulyſſes viſited the infernal re- 
gions, he found, among the heroes that 
periſhed at Troy, his competitor Ajax, 
bo, when the arms of Achilles were 
adjudged to Ulyſſes, died- by his- own 
hand in the * of diſappointment. 
He ſtill appeared to reſent, as on earth, 
his loſs and diſgrace. Ulyſſes endea- 
voured to pacify him with praiſes and 
8 ho gg ny — 
aut reply. is has alwa 
been conſidered as eminently 1 
becauſe Ajax, the haughty chief, the 
unlettered ſoldier, of unſhaken courage, 
of immoveable conſtancy; but without 
the - power of recommending his own. 
virtues by eloquence, or enforcing his 
aſſertions by any other argument than 
the fword, had no way of making his 
anger known but by gioomy ſullenneſs 
and dumb ferocity. His hatred of a 
man whom he conceived to have defeat - 
ed him only by volubility of tongue, 
was therefore naturally ſhewn by ſilence 
more contemptuous and piercing than 
any words that ſo rude av orator could 


have found, and by which he gave hs 


enemy no opportunity of exerting the 
only power in Which he was ſuperior. 
W 


— — 
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When ness is ſent by Virgil to the 
ſhades, he meets Dido the queen of Car- 
thage, whom his perfidy had hurried to 
the grave; he accoſts her with tenderneſs 
and excuſes; but the lady turns away 


like Ajax in mute diſdain. She turns 
away like Ajax; but ſhe reſembles him 
in none of thoſe qualities which gave 
either dignity or propriety to filence. 
She 3 any . from 
the tenour of her conduct, have burſt 
out like other injured women into cla- 
mour, reproach, and denunciation; but 
Virgil had tis imagination full of Ajax, 
and therefore cout not prevail on him- 
ſelf to tench Dido any other mode of 


reſtntment: 

Tf Virgil could be thus ſeduced by 
imitation, there will be little hope chat 
common wits ſhould eſcape; and accord- 
ingly we find, that beſides the univerſal 
and acknowledged pructice of copying 
the ancients, there has prevailed in every 

a particular ſpecies of fiction. At 

dme all truth was conveyed in alle- 

ry; at another, nothing was feen but 
in a viſion; at one period all the ' poets 
followed ſheep, erde event produc- 
ed'n 0 at another they buſied' 
themlielves wholly in giving ions 
to à painter. | 

It is indeed . conceive why 
any faſhion ſhould become popular, by 
which idleneſs is favoured, and imbe- 
cility afſiſted; but ſurely no man of ge- 
nhus'can much applaud himſelf for re- 
peating a-tale with which the audience is 
alteady fired, and which could bring no 
hondur to any but it's inventor, 

"There ate, I think, two ſchemes of 
writing, on which the laborious wits of 
the preſent time employ their faculties. 
One is the qo" ſenſe to 5 the 
rhymes which our lan can ſupply 
to ſome word, that makes Bs burden of 
the ſtanta; but this, as it has been only 
uſed in a kind of amorous burlefque, 
can frareely be cenſured with much acri- 
men. The other is the imitation of 
Spenſer, which, by the influence of ſome 
wen of learning and genius, ſeems likely 
to Fain upon the age, and therefore de- 
ſeryes to be 'more attentiyely conſidered, 

bybiycos; | n ; 


THE. RAMBLER, 


To imitate the fictions and ſenti- 
ments of Spenſer can incur no reproach, 
for ajlegory is perhaps one of the moſt 
plealing vehicles of inftruftion. But 

am very far. {rom extending the ſame 
r to his diction or his ſtanza. His 
ſtyle was in his own time allowed to be 
vicious, fo darkened with old words and 
of and ſo remote 
rom common ule, that Johnſon * 
pronounces him ts haue written xo ln. 

e. His ſtanza is at once difficult 
and unpleaſing; tireſome to the ear by 
it's e N and to the attention by 
it's length. It was at firſt formed in 
imitation of the Italian poets, without 
due to the genius of our lan- 
guage. The Italians have little variety 
termination, and were forced to con- 
trive ſuch. a ſtanza. as might admit the 
greateſt number of fimilar rhymes; but 
our words end with ſo much diverſity, 
that it is ſeldom convenient for us to 
bring more than two of the ſame ſound 
together. If it be juftly obſerved by 
ton, that rhyme obliges poets to ex- 
preſs their thoughts in improper terms, 
theſe improprieties muſt always be mul- 
tiplied, as the difficulty of rhyme is in- 
creaſed by long concatena tions. 

The imitators, of Spenſer are indeed 
not very rigid cenſors of themſelves, 
for they ſeem to, conclude, that When 

have disfi their lives with u 
few obſolete fyIlables, they have accom- 
pliſhed their 2255 without conſidering 
that they ought not only to admit. 
words, but to avoid new. The laws 
of imitation are broken by every word 
introduced ſince the time of Spenſer, as. 
the character of Hector is violated by, 
quoting Ariſtotle in the play. Ir would. 
indeed 'be note to exclude ork 
long poem all modern phraſes, thoug 
ite eaſy bo ſpree it 2 gleanings of 
antiquity. Perhaps, however, the ſtyle 
of Spenſer might by long [abour”be 
juſtly copied; hut lite is ſurely given us 
for higher oles'than to gather what 
our anceſtors have wiſely thrown away, 
and to learn what 'is of no value, but. 
becauſe it has been forgotten, 
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BY SECRET CHARMS OUR NATIVE LAND ATTEACTS, 


\TYOTHING. is more ſubject to 
miſtake and diſappointment than 
anticipated judgment concerning the ea- 
ſineſs or difficulty of any undertaking; 
whether we form our opinion from the 
rfarmance af others, or from ab- 
Aged contemplation of the thing to 
be attempted. 14, 

Whatever is done {kilfully a to 
de done with caſe; and art, when it is 

ce matured to habit, vaniſhes. from 
obſervation, We. are therefore more 

ully. excited to emulation, by 
thoſe who have aftained the Ingheſt de- 
ree of excellence, and wham we can 
therefore with leaſt reaſon hope to equal. 
In adjuſting the probability of ſuc- 
ebfs by a previous, conſideration of the 
undertaking, we are equally in danger 
of deceiving ourſelves. It is never caly, 
nor often poſſible, to compriſe the ſerjes 
any proceſs with all it's circum- 
ſtanges, incidents, and variations, in a 
ſpeculative cheme. Experience ſoon 
ews us the tortuoſities of im nary 
rectitude, the complications of Fals 
city, and the aſperities of ſmoothneſs. 
Sudden difficulties often ſtart up from 
the ambuſhes of art, ſtop the career of 
activity, repreſs the gaiety of confi- 
dence, and when we imagine ourſelves 
-almoſt at the end of our labours, drive 
us back to new plans and different mea- 
ves. wh, | 
There are many things ,which we 
every, day ſee others unable. to perform, 
and perhaps have even ourſelves miſcar- 
ried m attempting; and yet can hardly 
allow to be difficult; nor tan we for- 
bear to wonder, afreſh at every new. fai- 
lure, or to promiſe certainty of ſucceſs 
to our next eſſay; but when we try, the 
ſame hindrances recur, the fame inability 
13 perceived, and the vexation of diſap- 
pointment mult again be ſuffered. 

Of the various kinds of ſpeaking or 
writing, which ſerve neceſſity, or pro- 
mote pleaſure, none appears ſo artleis or 
eaſy as firvple narration; for what ſhould 
make him that knows the whole order 
and progreſs of an affair unable to re» 
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late it? Yet we houtly find neh as 
endeayour to entertain or inſtruct us by. 
recitals, clouding the facts which ' 
intend to , illuſtrate, and long them», 
ſelves and their auditors in wilds 


mazes,in digreſſion and confyufion. When | 


we have congratulated burſelyes upon a 
new opportunity of enquirys/ and; new 

means of information, it 7 — bapenm, 
that without deſigning; either dleteit or. 
concealment, without ignorante of the ; 
fact, or unwillingneſs to diſeloſe it, the. 
relator fills the car with empty ſounds,, 
haraſſes the attention with fruntle(s im- 
patience, and diſturbs che imagination 

by a tumult of events, without arder o 
time, or train of conſequen ce. 


It it natural to believe, upon the ſame | 


principle; that no writer has ca more. 
eaſy taſk than the hiſtorian... The-phi- 
loſopher has the works of Omnifcience 
to examine; and is therefore cagaged in 
difquifitions, to which finite intallecta 
ae utterly unequal, , The, poet traits 
to his invention, and is nat only in dan- 
ger of thoſe inconſiſtencies, do which. 
every one is expoſed by departure fram 
truth, but may be cenſured as well fer 
deficiences of matter, as for irregularity | 
of diſpoſition, ar impropriety of orna- 
ment. But the happy Historia has no 
other labour than T7 gathering bat 
tradition pours dawn before Hime or tg. 
cords tren ſure for his uſe. He has only... 
thy Ne and bans 0 of, men.like him 
ſe]f to conceive and to .relate; he ig pot. 
to form, but copy characters, ang ewe, 
fore is not blamed for the incog cy... 
ot ſtateſmen, the injuſtice of tyrants, 
oz the cowardice of commanders. The: 
ditkculty of making variety. confGent;.” 
or uniting probability with  {urprize, . 
needs not to diſturh ee 
and àktions of his perſonages are als 
ready fixed; his materials are provided 
and put into his hands, and he is at lei- 
{ure to employ all his powers in arrang- 
ing and diſplaying them. LAY 

ral 
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et, even with theſe ad , 
few in any age have been able to 


themſelves to reputation by writing hiſ- 
tories 
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tories; and among the innumerable au- 
thors, who fill nation with ac- 
counts of their anceſtors, ,or undertake 
to tranſmit to futurity the events of their 
own time, the part, when faſhion 
and novelty have ceaſed} to recommend 
them, are of no other uſe than chro- 
nological memorials, which neceſſi 

may ſometimes require to be conſulted, 
but” ich fright away curiolity, and 


[diſguſt delica - 
It is. obſerved, that our nation, which 


has produced fo many authors eminent 


or almoſt every other ſpecies of litera- 


xy excellence, has been hitherto remark - 
ably bazren of hiſtorical genius; and ſo 
tar has this defect raiſed prejudices a- 
gainſt us, that ſome have doubted, he- 
ther an Engliſhman can ſtop at that me- 


diocxity of ſtyle, or confine his mind to 
that even tenour of imagination which 
narrative requires. 


. i They who can believe that nature has 
ve ſurely no claim to the honour of ſe- 


| — y diſtributed underſtanding, 


. rious conſutation. Ihe inhabitants of 
the ſame country have oppoſite charac- 
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y icularities, which, 
AN the author One 
preſent at the tranſactions, will not 
equally detain the attention of poſterity, 
But this ignorance or careleſſneſs of the 
art of writing is amply compenſated 
by his knowledge of nature-and of po- 
licy, the wiſdom of his maxims, the 

of his reafonifigs; und the va- 
riety, diſtinctneſs, and ttrength of his 
characters. þ * 


But none of our writers can, in my 
opinion, juſtly conteſt the ſuperiouitꝶ uf 
lles, who, in his. hiſtory of 
Turks, has diſplayed all the excellencies 
that narration can admit. His ſtyle, 
though ſomewhat obſcured by time, 
and ſometimes vitiated by falſe wit, is 
pure, nervous, clevated, and clear, A 
wonderful multiplicity of en is 
ſo artfully arranged, and. fo Ang 
explained, that each facilitates the now - 
ledge of the next, Whenever a neu 
perſonage is introduced, the reader is 
prepared by his character for his actions; 
when a nation is hrſt attacked, or ci 
beſieged, he is made acquainted with it's 


ters in different ages; the prevalence or hiſtory, or fituation; Iq that a great part 
. negleRt of 9 can of the world is brought into 15 The 
proceed only from the accidental influ- deſcriptions of this author are without 
ence of ſome tem cauſe; and if minuteneſe, and the digreſſions without 
we have failed in hiſtory, we can have - oftentation, Collateral events. are fo 
. failed only becauſe hiſtory has not hi- artfully woven into the contexture of his 


; therto been diligently cultwated. principal ſtory, that they cannot be dif. 


But how is it evident, that we have 
not hiſtorians among us, whom we may 


; Venture to place in compariſon with any 
that the LE nations can pro- 


joined, without leaving it lacerated and 
broken. There is nothing turgid in his 
dignity, nor ſuperfluous in his copiouſ- 
ns. His orations only, which he 


. duce? The. attempt of Raleigh is de- feigns, like the ancient hiſtorians, to 
5 ſervedly celebrated for the labour of his have been pronounced on remarkable 
reſearches, and the elegance of his ftyle; occaſions, are tedions and languid; and 
q but he has, endeavoured to exert his ſince they are merely the voluntary ſports 


Fe 2g more than his genius, to ſe- 


facts, rather than adorn them; and 
has produced an hiſtorical diſſertation, 
but {eldom riſen to the majeſty of hiſtory. 
The works of Clarendon deſerve 
more regard, His diftion is indeed 
neither exact in itſelf, nor ſuited to the 
purpoſe of hiſtory. It is the effuſion of 
a mind crowded with ideas, and de- 
firous of imparting them; and there- 
fore always accumulating words, ard 
involving one clauſe and ſentence in an- 
other. But there is in his negligence a 
a rude inartificial majeſty, which, with, 
out the nicety of laboured elegance, 
fwells the mind by it's plenitude and 
diffuſion. His narration is not perhaps 
ſuſſicicntly rapid, bring Rapped too fre, 


of imagination, prove how much the 
moſt judicious and ſkilfu] may be miſ- 
taken, in the eſtimate of their ownpowers. 
Nothing could have funk this author 
in obſcurity, bnt the remoteneſs and 
barbarity of the people whoſe ſtory he 
relates. It ſeldom happens, that all 
circumſtances. concur to happineſs or 
fame, The nation which ed this 

at hiſtorian has the grief of ſeein 
Li ane employed upon a foreign — 
unintereſting ſubjeft; and that writer, 
who might — ſecyred perpetuity to his 
name, by a hiftory of his own conntry, 
has expoſed himſelf to the danger of ob. 
livion, by recounting enterprizes and 
revolutions, of which none defire to be 
7 
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TO THE RAMBLEEK, 


In, 
HOUGH I have 6 found 
myſelf deluded by projects of ho- 


nour and diſtinction, that I often refolve 
to admit them no more into my heart; 
yet how determinately ſbever excluded, 
they always recover their dominion by 
force or ſtratagem; and whenever, after 
the ſhotteſt relaxation of vigilance, rea- 
ſon and caution return to their charge, 
they find hope again in poſſeffion, with 
* train of pleaſures dancing about 


Even while I am preparing to write a 
biftory of diſappointed Motions, I 
cannot fotbear to flatter myſelf, that you 
and your readers, are impatient for my 

[formance ; and that the ſons of learn- 
ing have laid down ſeveral of your late 
papers with diſcontent, when they found 
that Myſocapelus haddelayed to continue 
hi QeTInve. Wt lar 

ut tne we o ti the ex- 
pectations that I deb not the 
only motive of this relation, which, 
having once promiſed it, I think myſelf 
no longer at liberty to forbear, For 
however I may have wiſhed to clear 1 
ſelf from every other adheſion of trade, 
1 hope I mall be always wiſe enongh to 
retain my punctuality, and amidft all 
my new arts of politeneſs, continue to 
deſpiſe negligence, and deteſt falſehood. 
When the death of my brother had 
diſmiſſed me from the duties of a ſhop, 
I conſidered myſelf as geſtored to te 
rights of my birth, and entitled to the 
rank and reception which my anceſtors 
obtained. I was, however, embarraſ- 
ſed with many difficulties at my firſt re- 
entrance into, the world; for my hafte 
to be a gentleman incliped me to pre- 
_Cipitate meaſures; and every accident 
that forced me back towards my old 
ſtation was conſidered by me as an ob» 
,Rruftion of my happineſs. 

It was with no common grief and in- 

dignation, that I found my former come 
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| Cc. 
panions ſtill daring to elaim my notlee, 


and the journeymen and — 
ſometimes — — by the w Ti 
was —_— in the ſtreet, and without 
any terror of my new ſword, which wn, 
notwithſtanding, of an uncommon fize, 
inviting me to e of a bottſe at the 

d houſe, and entertaining me with 
hiſtories of the girls in the meighbour- 
hood. I had always, in y official 
ſtate, been kept in awe by lace and em- 
broidery; and imagined that to-"fight 
Ek —— familiarities, no- 
thing was neceſſary, but that I mould, 
by ſplendor of dreſs, proclam my W- 
union with a hi rank. I therefore 
ſent for my taylor; ordered a foit with 
twice the uſual quantity of lacez and that 
I might not let my perſccutors incveaſe 
their confidence, by the habit of ae- 
coſting ' me, ſtaid at home till it was 
made, * 

This week of confinertient T in 
practiſing a forbidden frown, ſmile of 
condeſcenſion, a ſlight falutation,” and 
an abrupt d re; and in four mort - 
ings was ab 


to turn upon my | 
with ſo much levity and L. 


3 I made no doubt of diſcouraging 
publick attempts upon dignity. 
I therefore ide forth in bay view . 
with a" reſolution of 8 imimac 
to a fitter diſtance; and pleaſed 'm 
with the timidity and reverence” which 
I ſhould impreſs upon all who had licher + 
to Nenne to haraſs me with their free 
doms. But, whatever was the cauſe, L 
did not find myſelf received with any 
new degree of re ; thoſe whom I in- 
terided to drive from me, ventured to 
advance with their uſual phraſes of bene< 
yolence; and thoſe whoſe acquaintance I 
ſolicited grew more ſupercihous and re» 
ſerved, I began ſoon to repenttheexpence, 
by which I had procured no bg 
and to ſuſpe& that à mining drefs, like 
a weighty weapon, has no force in itſelf, 
but, owes all it's efficacy, to him that 


weary it. 0 2 
. Maty 


* 
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Many were the mortifications and 
calamities which, I was condemned to 
ſuffer in my inifiation to politeneſs. I 
was ſo my tortured by the inceſſant 
civilities of my, companions, that I ne- 
ver paſſed through that region of the 
city but in a chair with the curtains 
drawn; 'and atlaſt left my lodgings, and 
fixed myſelf in the verge of the court. 
Here I endeavoured to be thought a 
gentleman juſt returned from his travels, 
and was to have my landlord 
believe, that I was in ſome danger from 


importunate creditorsʒ but this ſcheme. 


was quickly defeated by a formal 2 
tation ſent to offer me, though I 
now retired from buſineſs, the freedom 
of my company. © | 

I wa?" now detected in trade, and 

therefore reſolved to ſtay no longer, I 
hired anotber apartment, and changed 
my ſervants. I lived very happily 
for three months, and, with ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction, often, overheard the family 
celebrating the greatneſs and felicity of 
the eſquirez though the converſation ſel- 
dom ended without ſome complaint of 

my covetouſnels, of ſome remark u 
wy language or my gait. I now be- 
gan to venture into the publick walks, 
and to know the faces of nobles and 
beauties; but could not obſerve, with- 
eut Wonder, as I paſſed by them, how 
frequently they were talking of a taylor.. 
I longed, however, to be admitted to 
converſation, and was ſomewhat. weary 
of walking in crowds without a com- 
panion yet continued to come and go 
with the reſt, till a lady ww — 
voured to protect in a crow ages 
as ſhe was about to ſtep into her chariot, 
thanked me for my civility, and told me, 
that, as ſhe had often diſtinguiſhed me 
for my modeſ and reſpectful behavi- 
our, — 6 5 ſet wg for gn 6 

ight to among my 
Tos — 


Here wad an end of all my ambula- 

y projets. I indeed ſometimes enter- 
ed walks again, but was always 
blaſter! by this deſtructive lady, whoſe 
miſchievous generoſity recommended me 
to her acquaintance. Being ore 
forced to practiſe my adſcititous cha- 
racer upon another ſtage, I betook my- 
felf to a coffee-houſe frequented by wits, 
among whom. I learned in a ſhort time 
the cant of criticiſm, and talked fo 
loudly and volubly ef nature, and man- 
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ners, and ſentiment, and diction, and 
fimilies, and contraſts, and action, and 
pronunciation, that I was often defir. 
ed to lead the hifs and clap, and was 
feared and hated by the players and the 
poets. a ſentence have I hiſſed 
which I did not underſtand, and many 
a groan have I uttered when the ladies 
were weeping in the boxes. At laſt a 
malignant author, whoſe performance I 
had perſecuted through the nine nights, 
wrote an epigram upon Tape the critick, 
which drove me from the pit for ever. 
My deſire to be a ſine gentleman ſtill 
continued: I therefore, after a ſhort 
ſuſpence, choſe a new ſet of friends at 
the garning - table, and was for ſome 
time pleaſed with the ene and open- 
neſs with which I found myſelf treated. 
I was indeed obliged to play; buy being 
naturally timorous and vigilant, was ne- 
ver ſurpriſed into large fums. What 
might have been the conſequence of lo 
familiarity with theſe plunderers, 1 had 
not an nity of knowing; for 
one night the conſtables entered and ſeia- 
ed us, and I was once more compelled 
to ſink into my former condition, by 
ſending for my old maſter to atteſt my 


er. 
When I was deliberating to what new 
qualifications I ſhould aſpire, I was ſum - 
moned into the country, by an account 
of my father's death, Here I had hopes 
of being able to diſtingwſh myſelf, and 
to ſu the honour of my famity. I 
therefore bought guns and horſet und, 
contrary to the expeRation,. of the te- 
nants, increaſed the ſalary of che huntſ- 
man. But when I entered the field, 
it was. ſpon. diſcoyered that I. was not 
deſtined to the glories of the chace,. I 
was afraid of thorns in the thicket, and 
of dirt in the Rarſh; I ſhivered on the 
brink of a river while the ſportſman 
croſſed it, and trembled at the fight of a 
When the ſport and 
danger were over, I was fill « equally 
diſconcerted ; for, I was effeminate, 
though not delicate, and could only join 
a foebly whiſpering yoice in the clamours 
of their triumph, _. 

A fall, by which my ribs were brok - 
en, - ſoon, re me to domeſtick - 
fures, .and I exerted all my art to obtain 
the favour of the neighbouring ladies; 
but wherever I came, there was always 
ſomeunluckyconverſationupon ribbands, 


fillets, pins, or thread, whi —_— 
; m 
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ſtock of compliments out of my me- which, if not ear] ired, no endea- 
— and overwhelmed ine with ſhame vours can a ee my care 
and dejection. do chose higher excellencies w are 
| Thus I paſſed the ten firſt years after in every man's power; and though I 
the death of my. brother, in which 1 cannot enchant afteRion by elegance and 
have learned at laſt to repreſs that am- r to ſecure eſteem by hoveſty 
bition which I could never gratifyz and, and I am, Ke. 
inſtead. of waſting more of my life in Miz0CAPELUS, 
vain endeavours accomp , Wann 
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CURANTEM QUICQUID DIGNUM SAPIENTE BONOQUE Eser. 1 . 
n 

TO RANGE IN SILENCE THROUGH BACK HEALTHFUL von, * wor 

AND MUSE WHAT'S WORTHY OF THE WISE AND GooD, wr 6 An 10 

, 18 5 ELF Z1Ns rox. 

e In winter, the life of the polite anti 
in which the theatres are ſhut gay may be ſaid to roll on with's ftrong 

the card-tables forſaken; the regions of ànd rapid current; float along from 
luxury are for a While unpeopled, and pleafureto pleaſure; the tfouble 
pleaſure leads out her votaries to groves 'of lating their on motions,” und 
and gardens, to ſtill ſcenes and erratick purſue the courſe of the ſtream wall che 
gratifications, Thoſe who have paſſed city of inattentiong content that the 
many months in à continual tumult of find ſelves in progreſſion, und vare- 


diverſion; whe have never opened their 
eyes m the ing, but upon ſome new 
appointment; nor at night without 


u dream of dances, muſick, and g 


hands, or of ſoft ſighs, and humble ſup- 
pheations; "mult now retire to diftant 
inces; where the firens of _—_ are 
rcely to be heard, where . par- 
kles without praiſe or envy, wit is 
repeated only by the echo. 

As think it one of the moſt import. 
ant duties of ſocial benevolence to give 
warning of the approach of nary 
when by timely prevention it 4 
turned aſide, or by preparatory mea 
be more eaſtly endured, I cannot feel the 
increafmg warmth, or obſerve the length - 
ening days, without conſidering the con- 
dition of my fair rrp ery 2 * 

reparing to leave all that has 
Four ap heir houts, all from which toy 
have deen accuſtomed to 
lightz and who, till faſhion proclaims 
the liberty of returning 


hope for de- 


leſs whither they ave. going. But the 
months of ſummer are a kind of fleeping 
ſtagnation without Wind or tide, where 
theyre left to force themſelves forward 
by their own labour, and to direct their 
nen ſkill;: and _ 
ve not ſome internal | 
of activity, they muſt be rad arp 


ſhallows,” or lie torpid in a- perpetual 


calm. | S+ 0 
There are, indeed, ſome to whom this 
univerſal diffolution of gay ſocieties af - 
fords a welcome opportunity vt᷑ quitting, 
without diſgrace, the poſt which they 
have found 1 — Ives unable to main- 
tain; and of ſeeming to retreat only at 
the call of nature, from 3 
after a ſhort triumph of unconteſted ſu- 
periority, they are overpowered by ſome 
new intruder of ſofter elegance or ſprigti · 
lier vivacity. By theſe, hopeleſs of · vic- 
tory, and yet aſhamed to confeſs a con · 
queſt, the ſummer is regarded az a ge- 


ing to the ſeats of leaſe from the fatiguing ſervice of eele- 


mirth and elegance, muſt endure the 
rugged ſquire, the ſober houſewife, the 
loud huntſman, or the formal parſon, the 
roar of ee jollity, or the dulnefs 
of prudential inſtruction; without any 
retreat, but to the gloom of ſolitude, 
where they will yet find greater incon- 
veniencies, and muſt learn, however un- 


willingly, to endure themſelves, 
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brity, a diſmiſſion to more certain joys - 


and a ſafer empire, They now ſolacg 
themſelves with the influence which they 
ſhall obtain, where they have no rival 
to fear; and with the luſtre which they 
ſhall effuſe, when nothing can be ſeen 
of brighter ſplendour. They imagine, 
while they are preparing for their jour. 
ney, the * with which the 
1 * 
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ruſticks will crowd about them; plan 
the laws of a new afſembly; or contrive 


to delude provincial ignorance with 4a 
fictitious mode. A ſand —— 
tions ſwarm in the fancy; 


all the approaching weeks are filled with 
diſtinctions, honours, and authority. 
But others, who have lately entered 
the world, or have yet had no proofs of 
it's inconſtancy and deſertion, are cut off, 
by this cruel interruption, from the en- 
Joyment of their prerogatives, and doom- 
o to loſe four months in inactive ob- 
ſcurity. Many complaints do vexation 
and deſire extort from thoſe exiled ty- 
rants of the town, againſt the inexorable 
ſun, who purſues his courſe without any 
regard to love or beauty; and viſits ei- 
ther ick at the ſtated time, whether 
ſhunned or courted, deprecated or im- 
plored. e 
To 
lic 


2 them who leave the places of pub- 
reſort in the full bloom of reputa- 
tion, and withdraw from admiration, 
courtſhip, ſubmiſſion, and applauſe, a 
rural triumph can give nothing equiva- 
lent, The. praiſe F ignorance, and the 
ſubjection of weaknefs, are little has cnt 
ed by beauties who have been accuſtom- 
to more, important conqueſts, and 
more valuable panegyricks. Nor in- 
deed ſhould the powers which have made 
havock in the theatres, or borne down 
riyalry in courts, be degraded to a mean 
attack upon the untravelled heir, or 1 
noble conteſt with the ruddy milk maid. 
How then muſt four long months be 
warn away? Four months, in which there 
will be ng routs, no ſhews, no ridottos; in 
which viſits muſt be regulated by the wea- 
ther, and aſſemblies will depend upon the 
moon! The Platoniſts imagine, that the 
future puniſhment of thoſe who have in 
this. lite debaſed their reaſon by ſubſec- 
tion to their ſenſes, and have preferred the 
groſs gratifications of Iewdneſs and luxu- 
ry, to the pure and ſublime Rory of 
virtue and contemplation, will ariſe from 
the predominance and ſolicitations of 
the hoy appetites, in a ſtate which can 
furniſh no means of appeaſing them, 1 
cannot but ſuſpect Wot this month, 
bright with funkine and fragrant with 
perfumes; this month, which covers the 
meadow with verdure, and decks the 
dens with all the mixtures of colori- 

ck radiance; this month, from which 
the man of fancy expects new infuſions 
of imagery, and the naturaliſt new ſcenes 
of obſervation; this month will chain 
down multitudes to the Platonick pe- 
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nance of deſire without enjoyment, and 
hurry them from the higheſt fatisfac- 
tions, which _ avs yet learned to 
conceive, into a ſtate of hopeleſs wiſhes 
and pining recollection, where the eye of 
vanity: will look round for admiration 
to no purpoſe, and the hand of avarice 
ſhuffle cards in a bower with ineffectual 
dexterity. | 

From. the tediouſneſs of this melan- 
choly ſuſpenſion of life, I would wil- 
lingly preferve thoſe who are expoſed to 
it, only by inexperience; who want not 
inclination to wiſdom or virtue, though 
they have been diſſipated by negligen 
or miſled by example; and who wou 
gladly find the way to rational happi- 
neſs, though it ſhould be neceſſary to 
ſtruggle with habit, and abandon faſhion. 
To theſe many arts of ſpending time 
might be recommended, which -would 
neither ſadden the preſent hour with 
wearineſs, nor the future with repent- 
ance. 

It would ſeem impoſſible to a ſolitary 
ſpeculatift, that a human being can want 
employment. To be born in ignorance 
with 2 capacity of knowledge, and to'be 
placed in the midſt of a world filled with 
variety, ally preſſing upon the 
ſenſes and irntativg eurioſity, is ſurely a 
ſufficient ſecurity againſt the languith- 
ment of inattention. Novelty is indeed 
neceſſary to preſerve eagerneſs' and ala- 
erity; but art and nature have ſtores in- 
exhauſtible by human intellects; and 
every moment produces ſomething new 
to him who has quickened his . 
by diligent obſervation. | 

Some ſtudies, for which the country 
and the ſummer afford peculiar opportu - 
nities, I ſhall perhaps endeavour to re- 
commend in a future eſſay; but if there 
be any apprehenſion not apt to admit 
unaceuſtomed ideas, or any attention ſo 
ſtubborn and inflexible, as not to 
comply with new directions, even theſe 
obſtruttions cannot exclude the pleaſure 
of application for there is a higher and 
nobler employment, to which all facul- 
ties are adapted by him who gave them. 
The duties of rehgion, fincerely and re- 
2 performed, will always be ſuf - 

ient to exalt the meaneſt, and to exer - 
ciſe the higheſt, underſtanding. That 
mind will never he vacant, which is fre. 
8 recalled by ſtated duties to me- 

tations on eternal intereſts; nor can 
any hour be long, which is ſpent in ob- 
taining ſome new qualification for celeſ-- 
tia: happineſs, 
, Ne CXXY, 
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1IcANTTo ZW AJ DIFFERENT STYLE iure 
THE FROPER STROKES AND COLOUTS IT MAY CLATMy 
WHY AM 1 HONOUR'D WITH A POET'S' NAME ? REF 


T is one of the maxims- of the civil 

law, that definitions are bazardous, 
Things modified by human underſtand- 
ings, ſubje& to varieties of complica- 
tion, and -changeable as experience ad- 
vances knowledge, or accident influ- 
_ caprice, are ſcarcely is be-includ- 

in any ſtanding form of expreſſion, 
dab way the os are —— Far ar ph 
alteration: ot their ſtate; Definition is, 
indeed, not the province of man; every 
thing is ſet above or below our facul- 
ties. The works and operations of na- 
ture are too grrat in their extent, or too 
much diffuſed in their relations, and the 
performances of art too inconſtant and 
uncertain. to be reduced to any deter- 
minate idea, It is impoſſible to impreſs 
upon our minds an adequate and juſt re- 
preſentation. of an obiect ſo great. that 
we can never take it into our view, or 
fo metable that it is always changing 
under our eye, and has already loſt it's 
form while we are labouring to conceive 
KN. 


Definitions have been no leſs difficult 
or uncertain in criticiſms than in law. 
Imagination, a licentious and vagrant 
faculty, unſuſceptible of limitations, 
and impatient of reſtramt, has ays 
endeavoured to baffle: the icin, to 

rplex the confines of diſti action, and 

urſt the incloſures of regu}arity.. There 
is therefore ſcarcely any ſpecies of writ- 
ing, of which, we can tell hat is it's 
eſſence, and what are it's conſtituents; 
every new genius produces ſome inno- 
vation, which, when invented and a 
proved, ſubverts the rules which t 

ractice of foregoing authors had eſta- 

liſhed. | 

Comedy has been particularly un- 

pitious to definers; for though per- 

ps they might properly have contented 
themſelves with declaring it to be /ucb 
a dramatick repreſentation of human 
dife as may excite mirth, they have em- 
barraſſed their definition with the means 
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by which the ccmick writers attain their 
end, without conſidering that the van 
ous methods of exhilarating their a 
ence, not being limited by nature, cati. 
not be compriſed in precept. Thus, 
ſome make comedy a repreſentation-of 
mean, and others of bad men; ſome 
think that it's eſſence conlifts in the un- 
importance, others in the, fiftitiouſhes 
of the tranſaction. But any man's ve- 
flections will inform him, that every dra- 
matick compoſition which raiſes mid 
is comick; and that, to raiſe 'mitth, it 
is hy no means -univerſally necelf 
that the perſonages ſhould be eirhe 
mean or corrupt, nor always requifite 
that the action ſhould be trivial, nor 
ever that it ſhould be fiftitiqns, - 
If the two kinds of dramatick 
had been defined only by their effefty 
upon the mind, Tome abfurdities might 
have been prevented, with which the 
compoſitions of our greateſt poets are 
diſgraced, who, for want of ſorne ſet- 
def ideas and accurate diſtinctions, have 
unhappily confounded ick 
n They fem to have 
thought, that as the meanneſs of per- 
ſonages conſtituted comedy, their great- 
neſs was ſufficient. to forty a tragedy; 
and that nothing was, neceſſary but that 
they ſhould crowd the ſcene with mo- 
narchs, and generals, and guards; and 
make them talk, at certain intervals, 
of the downfal of Kingdoms, and the 
rout of armies. They have not con- 
ſidered that thoughts or incidents, in 
themſelve* ridiculous, grow ſtill more 
groteſque by the folemnity of ſuch cha- 


raters; that reaſon and nature are uni- 


form and inflexible; and that what is 
deſpicable and abſurd will not, by any 
affocjation with ſplendid titles, become 
rational or great; that the moſt important 
affairs, by an intermixture of an un- 
ſeaſonable vgs ny be made con- 
temptible; and that the robes of 5 5 
can give no dignity to nonſenſe or to folly. 


o Comedy,” 
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Comedy, ſays Horace, © ſometimes 
© raiſes her voice; and tragedy may 
Jkewiſe on proper oceafions abate her 
dignity; but as the comick 3 
can only depart from their familiarity 
of ſtyle, when the more violent paſſions 
are put in motion, the heroes and queens 
of tragedy ſhould never deſcend to trifle, 
but in the hours of eaſe and inter- 
miſſions df d Vet in the tragedy 
of Don Sebaſtian, when the king of 
Portugal is in the hands of his enemy, 
and having juſt drawn the lot, by which 
He is condemned to die, breaks out into 
a wild boaſt that his duſt ſhall take 

effion of Africk, the dialogue pro- 


oeeds thus between the captive and his 


Conqueror : | 
Muh Moluch. What ſhall I do to con- 
quer thee? 
Seb. Impoſſible! 
Souls know no conquerors. | 
M. Fel. Tl he thee for a monſter thro* 


my Africk. 
Seb. No, thou canſt only ſhew me for a 
Africk is ſtor d with monſters; man's a pro- 


man: 
digy 
Thy ſubjects have not ſeen. 
M. .J. Thou talk'f as if 
Still at the head of battle. 
Sch. Thou miſtak'ſt, 
For there I would not talk. 
 "Benducar, the Misiſſer. Sure he would 
leer. 


This converſation, with the ſly re- 
mark of the miniſter, can only be tound 
pot. to be comick, becauſe it wants 
the probability neceſſary to repreſenta- 


=y 


tions of common life, and degenerates 


too much towards re and farce. 
Ihe ſame play affords a ſmart return 
A the * Ne , who, en- 
. for the death of Se- 
baſtian, vents his impatience in this ab- 
rupt tl t; , . 
15 No more replies, 
eit But ſee thou do f it: 0 — 


© T9 hh Doras anſwers, 


+;  -Choak is that threat! Tear fay Or as 
Ki bol loud. 


A chouſund inſtances of ſuch impro- 
priety might be produced, were not one 
ſcene in Aureug - Zebe ſuſficient to ex- 
emplify it. Indamora, a captive queen, 


| having Aureng-Zebe for her lover, em- 


oys Arimant, to-whoſe charge ſhe had 
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ſenſible of her charms, to carry a met. 
fage to his rival. | ; - 


AnlMANT, with a letter in bir band: 
g DAN ORA. 


Arim. And I the meſienger to him-from 
u 


Your empire you to y purſue: 

You lay commands, both cruel and unjuſt, 

To ſerve my rival, and betray my truſt. 
Ind. You firſt betray'd your truſt in_lov- 

ing me: 

And ſhould not I my own advantage fee? 

Serving my love, you may my friendſhip'gain : 

You know the reſt of your pretences vain. 

You muſt, my Arimant, you muſt be kind: 

Tis iq your nature, and your noble mind. 
Arim, Ito the king, and ſtrait my truſt 


_ reſign. 
Ind. His truſt you may, but you ſhall ne- 
ver mine, | 
Heav'n made you Jove me for no other end, 
But to become my confidant and friend; 
As fuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight, 
And therefore make you judge how I Inte: 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 
If tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 
Arim. I aft not Heaven m freedom t6 
reflore, Reading. 
But only for your ſale II read no more. 
And yet i muſt——— ::” 
Leſs for my own, than for your ſorrow ſad 
| [ Reading. 
Another line, like this, would make me mad: 
Heav'n! ſhe goes on-——yet more—and yet 


Ix 
1 7 
* 


Each ſentence is a dagger to by 
See me this a] „ 


[ 

Thank fortune,whe did ſuch a friend ; 
Fer 7257 Teige al] be your — x 
* only to be made an inſtru went, 

ut pre-engag d wichoot my own conſent! 

Ind, Unknown t“ engage you, fill avg- 
At ments my feore, 

ves you ſcope of meriting the more. 

Ain. The beſt of men K not 
Some int'reft in their action muſt confefs;' 
None merit, but in hope they may poſſeſs: 
The fata} 4 rather let me tear, I 
Than, like my own fentence 
Jud. Jon mayz but 'twill not be your be 


| VICE; 1 
"Twill anly give we pain of writing twice. 
ou Know you muſt obey me, ſoon or lates 
y _ you vainly firuggle with your 
Ariz. | thank thee, Heav'n! thou haſt 
| been wond*rous kind! 
Why am I thus to flavery defigu d, } 
And yet am cheated with a freeborn mind! 
Or make thy orders with my reaſon fur, 


be fron 
5 
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Y eu frown, and I obey. with ſpeed, before molt ſerious interlocutions wich buf - 
That dreadful ſentence comes, See me s foonry and meanncls;. but ihough per- 

mores haps it cannot be pretended that the pre- 
| e th vio te + 4410 4 has has added much to the force 

In this ſcene, every circumſtance con- —＋ the drama, it has at leaſt 
curs ty tara. oagaly.to pages. The wild been able to eſcape many faults, which 
-abſurdity of expedient; the con- either ignorance had: overlooked, or in- 


temptible ſubſection of the lover; the 
fally of obliging him to read the letter, 
only becauſe it ought to have been con- 
i from him; the frequent inter- 


ruptions of amorous 1 ; the 
fal axanttulations of Ht. Fa ſlave; 
the imperious haughtineſs of a tyrant 
without power; the deep reflection of 
the yielding rebel upon fate and freewil!; 
his wiſe wiſh to Joſe his reaſon as 
ſoon as he finds himſelf about to do 
what he cannot perſuade his reaſon to 
approve, are ſu ſufficient to awaken 
moſt torpid riſibility. 
There is ſcarce a tra of the laſt 
century which has not debaſed it's molt 


important incidents, and polluted it's 
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\ vin; , 
AED topicks of —_ 
fation which your papers ſu 
I was lately engaged in L iſculb os of 
the character given by Tranquilla of her 
lover Venuſtulus, whom, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeverity of his miſtreſs, the greater 
number ſeemed inclined to acquit of un- 


manly.or culpable timidity. 2 
One of the co y remarked, that 
dence.ought to be diſtinguiſhed from 


and that if Venuſtulus was afraid 
of nocturnal adventures, no man who 
conſidered how muck every avenue of 
the town was infeſted with robbers, 
could think” him blameable; for why 
ſhould'life be bazarded without proſpect 
of honour or advantage? Another was 
of opinion, that a brave. man might be 
afraid of croſſing the river in the calmeſt 
weather; and declared, that, for his 
while there were coaches and-a bridge, 
he would never be ſeen tottering in a 
wooden caſe, out of which he might be 


do by any irregular agitation, or 


dulgence had licenſed. ' The later tra» 
gedies indeed have faults of another kind, 
— more deſtructive to delight, 
oh leſs open to cenſure. That 24 
petual tumour of phraſe wich which 
every thought is now expreſſed by every 
perſonage, the paucity of adventures 
which regularity admits, and the unva- 
ried equality of flowing dialogue, has 
taken away fron) our preſent writers al- 
moſt all that dominion over the 
which was the boaſt of their predeceſſors. 
Yet they may at leaſt claim this com- 
mendation, that they avoid groſs faults, 
and that, if they cannot often maye ter- 
ror or pity, are always careful not 
to provoke laughter, 


Wen 


VII. Aver. 


| Vos. 
which might be overſet by accident, or 
negligence, or by the force ofa ſudden 
gull or the ruſh of a larger veſſel, It 
was his cuſtom, he ſaid, to keep the E- 
curity of day-light, and dry ground; 
for it was a maxim with him, that no 
wiſe man ever periſhed by water, or was 
5 the dark. y 4 
next was humbly of opini 
that if Tranquilla rp Sy — 52 
the cattle run roaring about the - 
dows in the hot months, ſhe would not 
have thought meanly of her lover for 
not venturing his ſafety among them. 
His neighbour then told us, that For his 


= he was not aſhamed.to confeſs, that 
e 


ould not fee à rut, though it was 
dead, without palpitation x he had 
been driven fix times out of his lodgin 
either by rats or mice; and that he al- 
ways had à bed in the cloſet for his ſer- 
vant, whom he called up whenever. the 
enemy was in motion. Another won- 
dered that any man ſhould think himſelf 
diſgraced by a precipitate retreat from 2 
dog; for there was always a bility 


that a dog might be mad; andthatſurely; 
though 
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though there was no but of 
being bit by a fierce animal, there was 
more wiſdom in flight than conteſt, By 
all theſe declarations another was encou- 
| to confeſs, that if he had been ad- 
mitted to the honour of paying his ad- 
dreſſes to Tranquilla, he ſhould have 
been likely to incur the {ame cenſure; 
for among all the animals upon which 
nature has impreſſed deformity and hor- 
there was none whom he durſt not 
ounter rather than a beetle. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is uni- 
verfally defined too cloſe and anxious an 
attention to perſonal ſafety, there will be 
found ſcarcely any fear, however ex- 
ceſſive in it's 2 or unreaſonable in 
s object, which will be allowed to cha- 
raRerize a coward. Fear is a paſſion 
r man feels ſo frequently pre- 

mant in his own breaſt, that he is 


willing to hear it cen with great 
nity; and, perhaps, if we confels the 

truth, the ſame reſtraint which would 
hinder a man from declaiming againſt 
the Frauds of any employment amon 
thoſe who profeſs it, odd with-h 
him from̃ Freatin fear with contempt 
among human beings. 

Vet finde 5 is one of thoſe vir - 
rats Which the condition of our nature 
makes hourly neceſſary, I think you 
cannot better direct your admonitions 
than againſt ſuperfluous and panick ter- 
rors, Fear is implanted in us as a ink 

ative from. evil; but it's duty, like 

of other paſſions, is not to overbear 
reaſon, but to afliſt it; nor ſhould it be 
ſuffered ta tyrannize in the imagination, 
to raile phantoms of horror, or i 


ith ſupernu1 diſtreſſes. 8 
os -- be rays 4110 of 11555 life is, 
mn arcely to enjoy a ute that can 

e reſervation. He 
that once indulges 


idle fears will never 
be at reſt. Our preſent ſtate admits 
only of a kind of negative ſecurity; we 
mult conclude ourſelyes ſaſe vhen we fee 
no danger, or none adequate to our 
powers of oppoſition. Death indeed 
continually hovers about us, but hovers 
commonly unſeen, unleſs we ſharpen our 
Gght by uſeleſs curioſity. 
There is always a poke at which cau- 
tion, however ſolititous, muſt limit it's 
tives, becauſe one terror often 
counteracts anorter:” I once knew one 
of the” ſpeculmiſts» of cowardice, whoſe 
reighing diſturbance” was the dread of 


houle-brcakers: His enquiries weie for 
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nine years employed u o beſt me- 
thod of barring a — or a doory 
and many an hour has he ſpent in eſta- 
bliſhing the preference of a bolt ta a 
lock. He had at laſt, by the daily ſu- 
peraddition of new expedients, contrived. 
a door which could never be forced; for 
one bar was ſecured by another with ſuch 
intricacy of ſubordination,. that he was 
hnaſelf not always able to diſengage- 
them in the proper He was 
happy in this fortification, till being 
aſked how. he would If he was” 
threatened by fire, he diſcovered, that 
witk all bis care and expence, be had 
only been aſſiſting his own deſtruction. 
He then immediately tore off his bolts, 
and now leaves at night his outer · door 
half- locked, that he may not by his own 
folly periſm in the fames + 
There is one ſpecies of terra which 
thoſe who are unwilling to ſuffer the re- 
8 of cowardice have wiſely digni- 
with the-name of axis „Aman 
who talks with intrepidity of the mon- 
ny * . $ — — 
icht, will readily confeſe his antina - 
thy to a mole, * a frog. He 
has indeed no dread of harm from an 
inſet or worm, but his a#t/pathy turns 
hun pale whenever they approach him. 
He believes that 'a boat will tranſport. 
him with as much ſafety.as his peigh- 
bours, but he cannot conquer his anti- 
pathy to the water. Thug he. goes on 
without any reproach from his owa-re- 
flect ions, and every day multiphes anti- 
pathies, till he becomes contemptible ta 
2 and e . 
is indeed. certain, impreſſions 
of dread may ſometimes be unluckily 
made by obʒects not in themſelves juſt- 
ly formidable but when fear is diſcover- 
ed to be groundleſs, it is to be eradi- 
cated like other falſe opinions, and 
22 are generally ſuperable by a 
fngle effort. He that has been taught 
to ſhudder at a monſe, if he can per- 
ſuade himſelf to riſque one encounter, 
will find his own ſuperiority, and ex- 
change his terrors for the pride of con- 
queſt. I am Sir, &c. 
THRASO, 


* tu, : = 1 
8 you profeſs to extend your regard” 
A to the minuteneſs of as. 
well as to the dignity of ſcience, Lcan- 
not forbear to lay before you a mode 


perſecution by which I hays b. 


to 


r "I" 4 
Ee wry = 
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to taverns and coffee-houſes, and de- 
terred from entering the doors of my 
friends. | 
Among the ladies who pleaſe them- 
ſelves with ſplendid furniture, or elegant 
entertainment, it is # practice com- 
mon, to every gueſt how de likes 
the carved work of the cornice, or the 
figures of the tapeſtry; the china at the 
table, 'or the plate on the ſide-board; 
and on all occafions to enquire his opi- 
nion of their judgment and thery choice. 
Melania has laid ber new watch in the 
window nineteen times, that ſhe may 
defire me to look upon it. Califta has 
an art of dropping her ſnuff- Dbox by 
drawing out her handkerchief, that when 
I pick it up I may admire itz and Ful- 

in has conducted me, by miſtake, 
into the wrong room, at every viſit 1 


have paid fince her picture was put iuto a 
new | wks g 


I hope, Mr. Rambler,- you will in- 
form tiem, that no man ſhould be de- 
nied the'privilege of filence, or tortur- 
ed to falſe'declarations; and that though 
ladies may juſtly clam to be exempt 
from rudeneſs, they have no right to 
force unwilling civilities. To pleaſe is 
2 laudable and elegant ambition, and is 
Fat re applauſe by violence, a 
call out for commendation, without 
knowing or caring to know, whether it 
be given from conviction, is a ſpecies 
of tyranny by which modeſty is oppreſ- 


ſed, und fincerity corrupted. The tti- 


bute of admiration, thus exaRed by 
ympudenceand importunity, differs from 
the refpe& paid to ſilent merit, as the 
plunder of à pirate from the merchint's 
| Tam, Kr. ** 

| - Misvcorax.. 


9 * 
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rewarded with honeſt Fung 
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SIR, * TW 
7 OUR great eceſſor, the 5 

” tator, rnd. wo to diffule 5 8 
his female readers a deſitè of knowledge; 
nor can I charge you}, "though you do 
not ſeem equally attentive to the ladies 
with endeayouring to diſcourage them 
from any laudable purſuſt. But how- 
ever either he or you may” excite gur 
curioſity, you have not yet informed us 
how it may be gratifie. The world 
ſeems to have formed an vhiverfal con- 
ſpiracy againſt our underſtandings our 
ueſtions are ſuppoſed not to ep A- 

vers, our arguments are confuted with 
a jeſt, and we are treated like being 
who tranſgreſs the limits of out nature 
whenever we aſpite to ſeriouſneſt or im 
provement. | 

I enquired yeſterday of & 8 | 
eminent for aſtronomical ill, hat 
made the day long in ſummer, and Mort 
in winter; and was told that nature ro- 
trated the days in ſummer, leſt ladies 
ſhould want time to walk in the park; 
and the nights in winter, leſt they aid 
not have hours ſufficient to ſpend at the 
card - table. | ; 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard 
ſuch information with Juſt contempt, 
and I defire you to diſtover ta this great 
maſter of ridicule, - that'T was far Koen 
wanting any intelligence. which he: 
could have given me. I ze the: 
2 no other r than to 
et him free from the neceſſity d filence, * 
and give him an opportunity of ming-" 
ling on equal terms with a polite al. 
bly,” from. which, however une, he 
could not then efcape, by a kind -- 
duction of the only ſuhzect on which [* 
believed him able to Tpeak” with pro- 
ptiety. am, &. Gres. 
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THOU, WHO BEGAN'ST A MAN, WILT END A BOY» 


LITIAN, a name eminent 


among the reſtorers of polite litera- 
ture, When he publiſhed a collection of 


epigrams, prefixed to many of them the 
year ofhis age at which they were com- 


He might deſigu by this infor- 
mation either to boaſt the cal thaturity | 
of his genixis,. or to conorhiate- indul- 
gence to the puerihty of his perform- : 
ances. But Whatever was his intent, 

O 1 


it is remarked by Scaliger, that he very 
little promoted his own reputation, be- 
cauſe he fell below the promiſe which his 


ty productions had given, and ip the 
88 his life ſeldom equal led the 
of his youth. | 


It is not uncommon for,thoſe who at 
their firſt entrance into the world were 
diſtinguiſhed for attainments or abilities, 


"diſappoint the hapes which they * 
0b 


raiſed, and to end in neglect and ob- 
Firity that life which they began in 
Glebrity and honour. © To the Ton 
catalogue of the inconveniences of 5 
ED _— 5 hs Wan 
ve ſo copiouſly diſplayed, may be oft. 
added he elt of fd OY bod, 
Tee advance of the human mind to- 
wards any object of laudable purfait, 
may be compared to the progreſs of a 
body driven by a blow. It moves for 
Ste with Fest velocity and vigour, 
hut tlie force of the firſt impulſe is per- 
petually decreafing, and though it ſhould 
ende unter no obſtacle capable of quell- 
ing'it'bya ſudden ſtop, the refiſtance of 
the medium through which itpaſſes, and 
the latent ingqualities of the ſmootheſt 
fürfutce, will in à ſhort time by continu- 


that fills i Nags intermediate. 
8 d Wee So 


P 
ant&in-their carcer by a fadden ſhock of 


calamity, dr diverted to à different di- 
reUAan by the 'crofs pens of ſome 
bat far the 


NS, greatet part 
vin by flow degrees, deviate at fiplt 
into light obliquities, ind thetafelves © 


ſcarcely perceiyt at what time their ar- 
dour forſook them, or when they loſt 
$ght of their original deſign. 
Wearineſs and negligence are perpe- 
tually prevailing by ſilent encroach- 
ments, aſſiſted by different cauſes, and 
not obſerved till they cannot, without 
e oppoſed. Labour 
—<xz 7 
r and the deliciouſneſs of eaſe 
cammonly makes us unwilling to return 
to labour. We, perhaps, prevail up- 
on ourſetyes to renew our attempts, hut 
eagerly liſten to every argument for fre- 
quent interpoſitions df amuſement; fos 


* off that the met 


. the 
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when inddlence has once entered upon 


che mind, it enn ſcarcely be diſpoſſeſſed 
hut by fuch efforts. az very fe are wil- 
ng 9: eſt: 45 08 233121457 
It is the fate of induũry to be equal» 


ly endangered by miſcarriage and ſug» 
ſs, hy confidence. — ends, 
e that engages; in a great undertaking 
with 9. falſe opinion of it's facility, ar 
too high conceptions of his own ren 
is eaſily diſcouraged” by the firſt hin 
5 of on . he had 
promiſe an perpetual 
progreſhon without impediment or dif- 
turdance;. when . unexpetted .- 
tions break in upob him, be is in t 
ſtate of a maa ſurpriſed by à tempeſt, 
the. 


where he purpoſed-only; to. baſk in 
calm, a res the lows... + 
It is not only common to find the diſ- 


3 adventure, but of ob- 
I rewards which the accom 
pliſhment may deſerve. She is 

calily perſuaded to believe that the fores 
of merit can be reſiſted by obſtinacy and 


_ avyarice, or it's luſtre darkened b 


1. She has not yet a 
evident clauns to 
praiſe or pteferment may be rejected by 
malice againſt conviftion,: or dy inde- 
lence without examination; that they 
may be ſometunes V artifces, 
ſometimes overborne by clamour; 
that in the mingled numbers of man- 
kind, many need no other provocation . 
to enmity than that they bud them 
ſelves excelled; that others have ceaſed - 
their curiofity, and conſider. every man 
who fills the mauth.of zeportwith a next 
name, as an intruder vpon their retreat, 
and diſturber of their repoſe; that ſome 
are engaged in complications of intereſt 
which they imagine endangered by eve 
innovation; that many yield themſelves 
up implicitly to every report which ha- 
tred diſſemipates az, folly ſcatters; and 
that whoever aſpires to the notice of- the 
publick, has in almoſt every man an ene- 
my and a rival; and muſt ſtruggle with 
the tion of the daring, end elude 
ace ed and Een the e, 
icken the frigi oftep the ohdu · 
ddr molt e neſs and in- 
form ſtupidity. 
It is no wonder that when iy 8. 
» 
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Get that hike bed, the zeal 
enterprize ſhould ceaſe; for. w 
would perſevere o cultivate” the 
which he has, after long labour, diſco- 
vered to be barren? He 7 hath * 
ed himſelf. with 3 praiſes, and 
ap_ that he mould meet in 
ce with patronage or friendſhip, wi 
E remit his v W when be finds 
that from thoſe deſire o be con: 
ſdered as his admirers' nothing can be 
—— but cold cwility, aud ny; 
ſe to own his exce ; 
thonldbe too juſti expected to reward t. 
A man, 2h. of from” the 
ſpe& of that port to which his addreſs 
and fortitdde back deen employed to 
ſteer him, often abandobs Himſelf to 
chanet and to thewing, and glides cafe 
ley aud idle dean the Füfrzüt of hs 
without teſbJution ts mike another 
fort, till he is e by che Falpu 


ey ohm 6 
A to the ſame 6 | 

8 22 K one con 
lacy It Was fuld Fu Anhibal, that i 
wamed nothing 65 the Le red of his 
marchal Wirtes, ut chat yvien He had 
gained u Wiiitoty be Thou knbw how to 
ue Tue folly ö defifting too foon. 
from faceeſiful aborits, and the haſte” 
of 'enj6ying idraritages before they are 
ſaared;, is often faxal to men of 1 impe- 
taous defirs,” to mn 'whoſe confeiouſ- 
neſt of #hcotithith powers Fills them 
with preſurmp fit, uff Whs having home” 

poor do before chem, and lekt 
emulatidm panting Behind; are early per- 
ſunded to int that they have reached 
the haghts of perfedtion, and that”! now, 
being no longer in danger from conipe- 
titars, due neben 7 e 
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tions, in contetnplation. 7 their own 
ſuperiority, and 8 
praiſes, and look whcancerned. from their 
eminence upon the ee ee 
of — — 

It is not conſidered in the 
bur of exultation, that all human e- 


kw 18. ive; . that no man 
performs 9 2 in proportiom to what. 


others accomplith, or, to the time and 
ties, which have been allowed 
him; and that he who ſtops at any point 
of excellence is ev Y finkig in 
eſtimation, becauſd his ER 
contifially more incommen va 
to his life. Met, a4 99 wd WR 
W opinions fayourableto 22 mlelt, 
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FOR NOT THE BREAVE,' On WISY, ON GREAT, 

E'ER YET HAD HAPPINESS COMPLETE; 

NOR FELEUS; ORANDSON OF Tur err, 
NOR'CADMUS,'SCAP'D THE SHAFTS OF PAINg 

THOUGH FAVOUR'D BY THE POW'RS ON HIGH 
WITH EV'RY/ BLISS' THAT MAN CAN GAIN» 


THE writers who have undertaken 


1 the taſk of reconciling mankind 


to their preſent ſtate, and reheving the 
diſcontent produced by the various dif- 
tHibution of terreſtrial advantages, fre- 
ently ' remind us that we judge too 

ſtily of good and evil, that we view 
only the Tuperficies of life, and deter- 
mine of the whole by a very ſmall part; 
and thatin the condition of 55 it fre- 

uently ha 8, that grief and an- 
Bet fi bid under the Elder robes of 
proſe erity, and the gloom of' calamity 
1s cherte by ſecret radiations of hope 
and comfort; as in the works of nature 
the bog is ſometimes covered with flow- 
ets, and the mine concealed in the bar- 
ren crags. | ; 

None but thoſe who have learned the 
art of ſubſecting their ſenſes as well as 
reaſon to hypothetical ſyſtems, can be 
perſuaded by the moſt Tpecious rheto- 
rician that the lots of life are equal; yet 
it cannot be denied that every one has 
his peculiar pleaſures and vexations, 
that external accidents. operate varioufly 
upon different minds, and that no man 
can exactly judge from his own ſenſa- 
tions, what another would feel in the 
ſame circumſtances. 

If che general diſpoſition of things be 
eſtimated by the repreſentation which 
every one makes of his own ſtate, the 
world muſt be conſidered as the abode 
of ſorrow and miſery; for how few can 
forbear to relate their troubles and their 
diſtreſſes? If we judge by the account 
which may be obtained of every man's 
fortune from others, it may be conclud- 
ed, that we afe all placed in an elyſian 
n with the Tuxunance 
of plenty, and fanned by the breetes 
of telicityz ance ſcarcely any complaint 


is uttered without cenſure from thoſe 
that hear it, and almoſt all are allowed 
to have obtained a proviſion at leaſt ade- 
quate to their virtue or their undetſtand - 
ing, to poſſeſs either more than they de- 
ſerve or more than they enjoy. | 
We are either born with ſuch diſſimi- 
litude of. temper and inclination, or re- 
ceive ſo many of our ideas and opinions 
from the ſtate of life in which we are en- 
gaged, that the griefs and cares of one 
part of mankind ſeem to the other hypo- 
criſy, folly, and affectation. Every claſs 
of ſociety has it's cant of lamentation, 
which is underſtood or regarded by none 
but themfelves; and every part of life 
has it's uneaſineſſes, which thoſe who 
do not feel them will not commiſerate. 
An event which ſpreads diſtraction over 
half the commercial world, aſſembles 
the trading companies in councils and 
committees, and- ſhakes the nerves of 
a thouſand ſtoc kjobbers, is read by the 
landlord and the farmer with frigid in- 
difference. An affair of love, which 
fills the young breaſt with inceſſant al- 
ternations of hope and fear, and fteals 
away- the night and day from every 
other fetus or employment, is re- 
garde 2 them whoſe paſſions time has 
extinguiſhed, as an amuſement which 
can properly raiſe neither joy nor ſorrow, 
and though it may be ſuffered to fill the 
vacuity of an idle moment, ſhould al- 
and. give way to ue or intereſt. 
e that never had any other deſire 
than to fill a cheſt with money, or to add 
another manour to his eſtate, who never 
grieved but at a bad mortgage, or enter- 
ed a company but to make a bargain, 
would be aſtoniſhed to bear of _—_ 
known among the polite and guy by t 
denomination of wits, How would he 


gape 
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gape with curioſity, or grin with con- 
tempt, at = mention of * who 
have no with but to ſpeak what Was 
never loben be 1 
pen to inherit wealth, often exhauſt their 
atrimonies in treating thoſe who will 
1 them talk; and if they are poor, 
neglect A {rags of improving their 
fortunes for the pleaſure of making 
others laugh? How. ſlowiy would he 
believe that there are men who would 
rather loſe a legacy than the reputation 
of a diftich; who think it leſs diſgrace 
to want money than - reparteez whom 
the vexation of having been foiled in 
a conteſt of raillery is ſometimes ſuffi- 
cient to depriee of ſleep; and who 
would eſteem it a lighter. evil to miſs a 
ofitable bargain by ſome accidental de- 
than not to have thought of a ſmart 
reply till the time of producing it was 
paſt? How little would he ſuſpect that 
this child cf idleneſs. and frolick enters 
every aſſembly with a beating boſom, 
like a litigant on the day of deciſion, 


and reyolves the probability of applauſe * 


with the anxiety of a conſpirator whoſe 
fate depends upon the next night; and 
at the hour of retirement he carries 
home, under a ſhew of airy negligence, 
a heart lacerated with envy, or depreſſed 
with di ſapppintment; and immures him- 
ſelf in his cloſet, that he may diſencum- 
ber his memory at leiſure, review the 
progreſs of the day, ſtate with accuracy 

is Joſs. or gain of reputation, and ex- 
amine the cauſes of, his failure or ſuc- 
ceſs? 

Vet more remote from common con- 
ceptions are the numerous and reſtleſs 
anxieties, by which female happineſs is 

rticularly diſturbed. A ſolitary phi- 

oſopher would imagine ladies horn with 
an exemption. from care and ſorrow, 
lulled in perpetual quiet, and feaſted 
with Bind Deaths; for what can 
interrupt the content of | thoſe upon 
whom one age has laboured after an- 
ocher to. confer honours, and accumu- 
late immunities; thoſe to whom rude- 
neſs. is infamy, and inſult is cowardice; 
whoſe eye commands the brave, and whoſe 
{miles ſoften the ſeverez whom the ſailor 
travels to adorn, the ſoldier bleeds to 
defend, and the poet wears out hfe to 


celebrate; who claim tribute from every 
' he muſt leflen that happineſs w 


art and ſcience, and for whom all who 
approach them endeavour to multiply 


LR 
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fore; who, if they häp- 
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delights, without requiring from them 
any return but willingneſs 2 be . 
Surely, among ſavourites 
nature, Rl uri ow; with toil and 
danger, felicity muſt have fixed her re- 
fidence; they mitt know only the 
changes of more vivid or more gentle 
joys;..thew life mult always move either 
to the ſlow ar ſprighitly melody of the 
lyre of gladneſs; theꝝ ean never aſſem- 
ble but to pleaſure, ox retire but to 


e. e | 
P Such would be the thoughts of every 
man who ſhould hover t a diſtance round 
the world, and know: it only by con- 
jecture and ſpeeulation. But experience 
will-ſoon diſcover how eaſily thoſe, , 
diſguſted who have been made nice br 
plenty, and tender by indulgence. H ; 
will ſoon ſee to how many dangers pow- - 
er is expoſed which has no other guard, 
than youth and beauty, and how cally 
that tranquillity is moleſte4 which can 
only be ſmoothed with the ſongs of flat- 
tery. It is impoſſible to ſupply wants 
as faſt as an idle imagination may, be 
able to form them, or to remove all in- 
conveniencies by which, elegance rehned 
into impatience may be offended, None 
are ſo hard to pleaſe as thoſe whom! fa-' 
tiety of pleaſure makes weary of them- 
ſelves; nor any ſo readily ptovoked, 48 
thoſe who have been always courted with 
an emulation of civility. 2 
There are indeed ſome ſtrokes which 
the envy of fate aims immediately at 
the fair. The - mittreſs of Catullus 
wept for her ſparrow many centuties 
ago, and lap-dogs will be ſometimes 
ſick in the preſent age, The moſt faſhion- 
able brocade is ſubject to ſtains; à pin- 
ner, the pride of Bruſſels, may be torn 
by a careleſs waſher; a picture may drop 
from a watch; or the triumph of à new 
ſuit may be interrupted on the firſt dax 
of it's enjoyment, and all diſtinctions 
of dreſs unexpettedly obliterated by a 
eral mourning. | 
Such is the ſtate of every age, every 
ſex, and every condition; all have their 
cares, either from nature or from follyz 
and whoever, therefore, finds himſelf in- 
clined to envy another, ſhould remem- 
ber that he knows not the real condition 
whaich- he deſires to obtain, but is cer - 


tain that, by indulging a vicious on, - 
[that pee wh i 

thinks already too ſparingly beſtowed. 
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ORALISTS, like other writ- 

ers, 1 of cafting their eyes 
abroad in the living world, and endea- 
vouring to form maxims of practice and 
new hints of content their cu- 
rigfity with that ſecondary knowledge 
Which books afford, and think them- 
ſelves nes to reverence by a new ar- 
rangement an ancient - ſyſtem, or 
new illuſtration of eſtabliſhed —— les. 
The ſage precepts of the firſt in ors 
of the world are tranſmitted from age 
to age with little variation, and echoed 
from one author to another, not perhaps 
without ſome loſs of their original force 
at every repercuſſion. 

I know hot whether any other reaſon 
than this idleneſs of imitation can be 
aſſigned for that uniform and conſtant 
28388 by which ſome vices have 

itherto eſcaped cenſure, and ſome vir- 
tues wanted recommendationz nor can 
I diſcover why elſe we have been warned 
only againſt part of our enemies, while 
the reſt have been ſuffered to ſteal upon 
us-without notice; why the heart has on 
ons ſide heen doubly fortified, and laid 
open on the; other to the incurſions of 
erfor,. and the ravages of vice, 

Among the favourite topicks of mo- 
ral declamation, may be numbered, the 
miſcurriages of imprudent boldneſs, and 


the fully of attempts 1 | 


Every page of every is 
— weth CEE ty that 
ſunk under burthens which ſhe laid upon 
herſelf, and called out enemies to battle 
by whom ſhe was! * 
Their remarks are tao juſt to be diſ · 
ted, and too ſalutary to be ay 
ut there is likewiſe ſome danger le 
timorous prafitnce ſhould be inculcated 
till courage and enterprize are wholly 
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m—, o nunc, DEAL, Dixi, 
MATERIAM, QUA $18 INGENTOSUS, HAHES. 
POSSIDET IN TERRAS, £T POSSIDET ZQUORA MTNoOS, 
NEC TELLUS NOSTR &, NEC PATET UNDA FUGAZ,. 
RESTAT ITER COELO! COELO TENTABIMUS IRE. 
DA VENIAM COEP TO, JUPITER ALTE, uo. 


Ovi. 


NOW DADALUS, BEHOLD, BY FATE ASSIGN'D, 

A TASE PROPOR TION'D TO THY MIGHTY MiInD! 
UNCONQUER'D BARS ON EARTH AND SEA WITHETAND; 
THINE, MINOE, 16 THE MAIN, AND THINE THE LAND» 
THY tir ARE OPEN=<LET US TRY THE SETES: 
FORGIVE, GKEAT JOVE, THE DARING ENTERPERIZE. 


repreſſed, and the mind congealed in 
perpetual inactivity by the fatal influ- 
ence of frigorifick wiſdom. 
Every man ſhould, indeed, carefully 
com his force with his undertaking; 
for though we ought not to live on 
for our own ſakes, and though there- 
fore danger or difficulty ſhould not be 
avoided merely becauſe we may expoſe 
ourſelves to miſery or diſgrace; yet it 
may be juſtly required of us, not to 
throw away our lives upon inadequate 
and- hopeleſs deſigns, — we might. 
by a juſt eſtimate of our abilities, be- 
come more uſeful to mankind. | 
There is an irrational contempt of 
danger which approaches nearly to the 
folly, if not the guilt, of forcide; there 
is a ridiculous perſeverance in 1 i 
cable ſchemes, which is juſtly puniſhed 
with ignominy and reproach. But in the 
wide regions of probability, which are 
the proper province of | prudence. and 
election, there is s room to deviate 
on either * of rectitude without ruſmm- 
ing again t abſurdity; and ac- 
cording, to the inclinations of nature; | 
or the impreſſions of precept, the dar- 
ing and the cautious may move in di · 
ferent dixettions:without touching upon 
raſhneſs or cowardice. BY. 
That there is a middle patch which it 
is every man s duty to find, and to Keep, : 
is unanimouſly confeſſed; but it is likes - 
wiſe acknowledged, that this middle path 
is ſo narrow, that it cantot eaſily be 
diſcovered, and fo little beaten, hat 
there: are no certain marks by which it 
can befollowed; the care, therefore, af 
all thoſe who conduct others has been, 
that whenever they decline into obliquĩ- 
ties, they ſhould tend towards the hide 
of ſafety. 


I; 


It can, indeed, raiſe no wonder that 
temerity has been generally cenſured; 
for it is one of the vices with which 
few can be-charged,” and which there- 
fore great numbers are ready to con- 
dem. It is the vice of noble and ge- 
nerous minds, the exuberance of mag- 
nanimity, and the ebullition of genius; 
and is therefore not regarded with muck 
tenderneſs, becauſe it never flatters us 
by that a nce of ſoftneſs and im- 
becility which is commonly neceſſary to 


conciliate compaſſion, But if the ſame _ 


attention had been applied to the ſearch of 
1 againſt the folly of preſup- 

ing impoſſibilities, and anticipating 
n I know not whether many 
would not have been rouſed to uſeful- 
neſs, who, having been taught to con- 
found prudence with timidity, never 
ventured to excel, left they ſhould un- 
fortunately fail. 4 | 

It is neceſfary to diſtinguiſh our own 
intereſt from t of others, and that 
diſtinction will perhaps aſſiſt us in fixing 
the juſt limits of caution and adventu- 
rouſneſs. In an undertaking that in- 
valves the happineſs ar the ſafety of 
many, we have certainly no right to 
hazard more than is allowed by thoſe 
who e the CADRE but where only 
ourſelves can ſuffer by miſcarriage, we 
are not cenfined within ſuch narrow li- 
mits; and ſtill leſs is the h of te- 
merity, when numbers will receive ad- 
vantage by ſuecel(s, and only one be in- 


com by failure. 
Men are willing to hear pre- 
cepts by which eaſe /is favoured; and as 


no reſentment is raiſed by general repre- 
ſentations of human folly, even in thoſe 
who are moſt eminently jealous of com- 

ive reputation, we confeſs, with- 


out rehuRance, that-yain man is igvo- 


rant of his own weakneſs, and therefore 
frequently. prefumes to attempt what he 
can never accompliſh ; but it ought like- 
wiſe bo be *. that a man * 
no d ignorant own powe! s, 
might 3 have accompliſhed a thou- 
ſagd- deſigus, which the 22 of 
cowardice reſtrained him from attempt- 
1 * 0 

** is red in the golden verſes of 


is never far 


Pyxhagaras, $ 

* from neceſſity. The vigonr of the 
when 

ent 


umaa : mind quickly appears, 
— n 
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ed, and combinations in the 
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and heſitation, when diffidence is abſorb- 
ed in the ſenſe of danger, or overwhelm- 
ed by ſome reliftleſs paſſion. We then 
ſoan diſcover, that ia, for the 
molt port, the daughter of idleneſs; that 
the obſtacles with which our way ſeem- 
ed to be obſtructed were only phantoms, 
which we believed real, becauſe we durſt 
not advance to a cloſe examination; and 
we learn that it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine without experience how much con- 
ſtancy may endure, or perſeverance per- 
form. 

But whatever pleaſure may be found 
in the review of diſtreſſes when art or 
courage has ſurmounted them, few. will 
be perſuaded to wiſh that they may be 
awakened by want or terror to the con- 
viction of their own abilities. E. 
one ſhould therefore endeavour to in- 
gorate himſelf by reaſon and refle&ion,” 
and determine to exert the latent force 
that nature may have repoſited in him, 
before the hour of exigence comes 
him, and compulſion ſhall torture tim 
to diligence. It is below the dignity of 
a reaſbnable being to owe that zth 
to neceffity which ought always to act 
at the call of choice, or to need any other 
motive to induſtry than the deſire of per» 
forming his duty. 8 

Reflections that may drive away de- 
ſpair cannot de wanting to bim who 
conſiders how much life is now ad vanted 
beyond the ſtate of naked, undiſeiplined, 
uninſtructed nature. Whatever has been 
effected for convenience or elegance, 
white it was yet unknown, was beheved 
irgpoflible ; and therefore would never 
have been attempted, had not ſarne, more 
daring than the reſt, adventured to bid 
defiance to prejudice and cenſure. ' Nor 
is there yet any reaſowto doubt that the 
ſame hone would be rewarded with 
the ſame ſucceſs. - There are qualities 
in the products of nature yet GD | 
art yet untried. Iris the duty of every 
man to endeavour that ſomething may 
be added by his induftry to the heredi- 
tary ag te of knowledge and happi- 
or o add much can indeed de che 
lot of few, but to add ſumething, he. 
ever little, every one may hope; and of 
every hone endeavour, it 16 bertain, 


that, however unſuocoſuful/ it will be at 
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RES EST FORMA FUGAKX-s 
CONFIDAT FRAGILI? _ 


* 
18 1 $4 ATE 
4.1 FO THE RAMBLER. 
Kyhp# gut 4 47 m ac 
122 have very lately obſetved, that 
1 in che numerous (ibdiviſions of 
the world, every cla and order of man- 
kind have ſoys and ſbrrows of their own ; 
we all feel hourly pain and pleaſure from 
| events which. paſs unheeded before other 
3 eyes, but can ſcarcely communicate our 
| b reeptions to minds preorcupied by dif- 
= | nt odjects, any mote than the delight 
* | of well-difpoſtd colours or harmonious' 
| | ſotmds can be imparted to ſuch as want” 
the ſenſe of hearing or of ſight. ' 
1 am'fo frongly convinced of the 
Juſtneſe of this remark, and have on fo 
many occifions diſtovered with how little 
attention pride looks upon calamity of 
which the thinks herſelf not in danger, 
and indolener liſtens to complaint 
it is not echoed by her own remembrance, 
that though T am about to lay the oc- 
currences of my Hfe hefore you, I quef- 
tion Whether you will Nocke | 


ale ſpeculatiſt be able to under- 
ſtrd it. tu; 2 
- T wis born a beauty. From the dawn 
of reaſon I had niy regard turned wholly 
A myſelf, nor can recollect any thing 

ier than praiſe and admiration. My 
mother, whoſe face had luckity advan- 
ced her to a conditjen above her birth, 
thought no evil {6 great as deformity, 
She had not the power of imagining any 
other defect than a cloudy complexion, 
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No CXXX,.. SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 27514 
NON SIC FRATA NOVO VERY DECENTIA- 3 
ASTATTS CALIDE DISPOLIAT VAPOR, 
SAVIT SOLSTITIO CUM MEDIUS z 
UT FULGOK 'TENEEIS GUI RADIAT GENIS 
MOMENTORAFITUR, NULLAQUE NOUN DIES 


FOR MUSI SFOLIUM CORFORLS ABSTULIT: | a 
Is SAPIENS %% | * 


| cend to — 
uſe „b or without the he p of 
ſome 
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KOT FASTER IN THE SUMMER'S RAY 
TAHESPAENG'S FRAIL BEAUTY FADES AWAY, vr 2068 4 
; THAN ANGUISH AND DECAY CONSUME , 
_— TRE SMILING ,VIEGIN'S KOSY Boon. ne as am ac 4 
deln REAUTY,S SNATCE'D FACK DAY, EACH HOURS lets webs 
+, FOR/BEAUTY 1s A FLEETING FLOW R4 I * 
Funn HOW CAN WISDOM £ ER CONFIDE 
"IN, BEAVUTY'S MOMENTARLY rxtDa? 
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or diſproportionate features; arid there- 
fore contemplated me as an uſſemblage 
of all that could raiſe envy of defire, 
and predicted with trĩ̃umphant fondnets 
the extent of my conqueſts, andthe num · 
ber of my flaves. | g p 
She never mentioned any of my 
acquaintance ay $51 me, but to 
how much ell below my perfe&t 
how . have had a As — 
that her eyes were without luſtre; how 
another ſtruck the ſight at a diſtance, hut 
wanted my hair and teeth at à nearer 
view; another diſgraced an elegant ſhap 
with à brown ſkin; ſome had ſhort Hn- 
gers, and others dimples in a wrong 


ce. 
As the ed no happineſs nor ad- 
vantage but from beauty, ſhe thought 
nothing but beauty worthy of her c 

and her maternal Kindneſt was chiefly 
Exerciſed in contrivances to proteft me 
from any accident that might deface me 
with à fear, or ſtain me with a freckte: 
ſhe hever thought me ſufficiently ſhaded 
from the Fit, or ſcreened from the fire. 
She was ſevere or indulgent with no other 
intention than the ion of m 
form; the excuſed me from work, leſt 
ſhould learn to hang down my head, or 
harden my finger With à needle; the 
ſnatched away my bock, becauſe a you 
lady in the 1 had m 
her 85 red with reading by a candle; 
but the would Tcarcely fuffer me to eat, 


Teſt T ſhould fpoil my ſhape, nor to walk 


lelt I ſhould well my ancle with a Note. 


— have mos 
apy dimigariop of w char in, the 


adventures, of che dayz, and; was never. 
roo th omen 3 


1 , of virtue to diſcuſs pun- 
L was abyays called up early, — — 


ttium n the m- 
f | ations of) * 


_macther was, not ſa much 


ſeſſed with an opinion.of my nature l ex- 


cellencies 2a nat ta think ſorut cultira- 
uon. to. their com 
2 cure that I ſhould Want dane ob 
accanpliſhments included in female 
Ae or conſidered neceflary in 
N lite. . 1 ee upon in 
my nin as the chief oxnament. 
the dan ee ball; and N 
Ariet uſed to reproach his other ſcholars. 
with my ormances on the W 
chord. At xy remarkable 
playing my cds with great. 22 
manner, acc . 
At Jait the tune came 5 my 
ther thought me pier E 2 —. 
qualihed to Kas yon 
hoſe. ee 2 
diſcovered in ſelect 1 or. 
a e allemblies. Preparations were 
thexefoze made for my appearance on a 
publck night, which the conſidered as 
the molt impor tam and critical moment 
of my life. She cannot be charged 
with nyegleRing any means of recom- 
menden, or leaving any thing to 
chance Mh prudence could aſcert 
Every ornament was tied in every 5 
tion, every was 'confalted about 
cotour of ny dreſs, and the mantua- 
makers whe 4+ with dizeQions and 


"AVID re nigh greed frm whick 
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She. Sele whe mn, (whe dag — 2 


my future dife was to be reckoned.” I 
was. drrſſed and-ſent ont to,-congquers 
with a heart. beating like chat of ianald- 
— . firſt folly. Scholars 
have:taldane of a Spartan matron, ps 
when the armed her fon for battles heile 
hun —— ſMield, ar te brought, 
upon it, ye pareyt dud 
ſed meta a feld in her,opiuigh _ 
glory, with a command do r w that. L 
was her daughter, and not to retumn 
without a lover. 
I went, aud ee ee 
novehies vitka tumult of ap- 
P _ — man — —— him- 
4 n 0 pexſon. or, 
the bf: bis his addreſs, crowded, 
about 7 3 + —_ ——. 
tendech for noti whs 
fully fatigued with, incefſang_ciwlities,. 
which were mag mor —— — 
apparent envy © "I" thy. pre- 
ſence expoſed: to — and ritwaned 
with an attenclans. equal im nk and 
v& Hh 


age or pointnent, forcech to tetire· «. 
who. herſelſ w 


the hopes of ſeei my exaltation, dreſ- 
ſed me with the exuberance 9) 


that cars rae wen Rs . fan 5 


rtionate to m 8 told 


at the eu! 9 the reptile who 


t une of a 
eee 


my victories, and time would Arup, L 
bring me a captive who might deſerve 
horiour of being enchained ſor ever, 

* © numerous, 
that (TY 1 care than that of = 
termining to whom 1 2 cem 1 ve. 
the 
and induftrioully A ry to 

my heart from. wy im 
which might hinder me from cobfult 
ut intereſt, I 22 leſs embaxr: 
ts beck: xe £x 06 1 la 
nci mo nan 
2 f approba tion. When 
had kngled out on From he rf a$ 
warthy of encouragement, 


(28 


in my meaſures by the rules * 


yet When the ardout of the fit 
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298: THE RAMBLER, 

ſelf the want of ſome power to diverſify if che attractions of innocence were im- 
amuſement, and enliven converſation, paired, their place wig fupplied by the 
and could not but fu that my mind arte of alloremert- I was therefore 


failed in performing the promiſes of m 
face. This opinion was ſoon ting 
ed by ane of my lovers, 'who married 
Lavinia With leſs beauty and fortune 
than mine, becauſe he thought a wife 
ought to have qualities which might 
e her amiable when her bloom was 


The vanity of my mother would not 
ſuffer her to diſcover any defect in one 
that had been formed by her inſtructions, 
and had all the excellence which ſhe her- 
HW could boaſt,” She told me that no- 
thing ſo much hindered the actvancement 
of. women as literature and wit, which 
generally © frightened away thoſe that 
could-make the beſt ſettlements, and 
dev / about them a needy tribe of poets 
and philoſophers, that filled their heads 
with wild notions of content; and con- 
templation, and virtuous obſcurity. She 
therefare enjoined me to improve my 
mſyuet ſtep with a new French dancing- 
maſter,” and wait the event of the next 
birth-night, 

I had now almoſt completed my nine- 
teenth year: if my charms had loft any 
of their ſoftneſs, it was more than 
compenſated by additional dignity; and 
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Ne CXXXI. TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1781. 


preparing for a new attack, without any 
abatement of my conſidence, hen, in 
the midſt of my hopes and ſchemes, 1 
was ' ſeized by that dreadful malady 
which has fo often put a ſudden ent to 
the tyranny of beauty. I recovered my 
health after à long confinement; but 
when T looked agam on that face which 
had been often fluſhed with tranſport at 
it's own'reflexion, and faw all that I 
had learned to value; all that Thad en- 
deavqured to improve, all that had pro- 
cured me honours or praiſes, irrecover- 
ably deftroyed, I ſunł at once into me- 
lancholy and deſpondence. My pain 
was not much confoled or aHevia 
2 mother, who grieved that I Had not 
loſt my life together with my beauty; 
and declared; that ſhe thought a young 
woman, diveſted of her charms, had no- 
thing for which thoſe Who loved her 
could defire to fave her frem the grave. 
Having thus continued my relation to 
the . from which my life took a 
new courſe, I ſhall conclude it in an- 
other letter, if by publiſhing this you 
ſhew any regard for the correſpondence 
of, Sir, &c. | 
4:4. VICTORIA. 
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UT DISTANT, FLAMMA MARI, SIC UTILE KZT. 
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STILL FOLLOW WHERE AUSPICIOUS FATES INVITE; - 


ans THE HAPPY, AND THEWRETCHED SLIGHT «+ 
476, 3124 17 © SOQONER SHALL JARRING ELEMENTS UNITEz | 
r THAN TRUTH WITH GAIN, THAN INTEREST WITH RIGHT» 


FHERE is ſcarcely any ſentiment 
1 in which; amidſt the innumerable 
vatiches- of: inclination that nature or 
zcectdent have ſcattered in the world, we 
find greater numbers concurring than in 
tlie with for riches; a wiſh indeed ſo pre- 
valent; that it may-be conſidered as uni- 
verſal and tranſcendental, as the defire in 
which all other defires are included, and 
of which the various purpoſes which 
actunte mankind” are only fubordinate 
ſpecies and different modiñcations. 

. Wealthis the general center of incli- 
nation, the point to which all minds 


F. Laws, 


preſerve an invariable 22 from 
which they afterwards di verge in num- 
berleſs directions. Whatever is the re- 
mote or ultimate defign;' the immedi- 
ate eure is to be rich; 5 in whatever 
4 ent we intend finally toacquieſce, 
we ſeldom conſider it as attainable but 
by the means of money. Of wealth 
9 all enanimouſly confeſs the 
value, nor is there any difagreement but 
Wee , 2:16 bn 


No defire can be formed which riches 
—— 15 gratify. He that places 
s happineſs in ſplendrd-eqvipage. or 
wx 5 | numerous 


I 
S $1 2, wo 
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numerous dependants, in refined pruſe 
ot popular acclamations, in the accu- 
mulatioun of curioſities, or the revels of 
luxury, ih:{plendid edifices or wideplan- 
tations,” muſt ſtill either by birth or ac - 


iſition poſſeſs riches. may be 
— 1 a the elemental principles of 
pleaſure; which may be combined with 
endleſs. diverhty ; as the eſſential and 
ueceſlary ſubſtance, of which only the 
ſorm ia left to be by choice. 

The neceſſity of riches en, ap- 
parent, it on Wane ke wy almoſt 
every mind been in en- 
deawours to acquire them; that multi- 
tudes have vied in arts by which life is 
furaiſhed with accommodations, and 
hich therefore mankind; may reaſon- 
* be expected to reward. 

It had indeed nee der 
predominant appetite 0 

in concurrence with virtue, by influenc. 
ing none hut thoſe who were zealous to 
deſerve what they were [eager to poſſeſs, 
and had abilities to improve their own 
fortunes by contributing to the eaſe or 
happineſgof others. Tobave riches and 
to have merit would then have been the 
ſame, and ſucceſs might reaſonably have 
been conſidered as a proof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the 
wiſhes of men keep a ſtated rtion 
to their rs of adtajnmers, " Athky 
envy and defire wealth, who can never 

re it by honeſt induſtry or uſeful 
owledge. They therefore turn their 
eyes about to examine what other me- 
thods can be found of gaining that 
which none, however impotent orworth- 
leſs, will be content to want. 

A little enquiry will diſcover that there 
are nearer ways: to profit than through 
the intricacies of art, or up the ſteeps of 
labour; what wiſdom and virtue fearcely 
receive at the 'cloſe of life, as the recom- 
pence of long toil and repeated efforts, 
is brought within the reach of ſubtilty 
and diſhoneſty by more itious and 
compendious meaſures: the wealth of 
credulity is an open prey to falſehaod; 
and the poſſeſſions of ignorance and im- 
becility are eaſily ſtolen away by the con- 
veyances of ſecret artiſice, or ſeized by 
the. gripe vf unreſiſted violence. yi 

It is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, 
that riches always procure protection for 
themſelves, that they dazzle the eyes of 
enquiry, divert the celexity of purſuit, 
or appeaſe the ferocity of vengeance, 
When any maniis inconteſtably known to 


F * 42a 


have poſſeſſions, ſew think it 
N enquire by what practices 
they were obtained; reſentment. of 
mankind rages only againſt the ſtru 

of feeble and timorous corruption; 

when. it has ſurmounted/the oppo - 
ſition, it is afterwards ſupported by fa- 
wan l by applauſe. Te 

e pro of gaining ſpeedily wh 

is ardent} — ard 1 of 
obtaining by every acceſhon of advan- 
tage an addition of ſecurity, have ſo far 


upon the paſſions of mankind. 


prevailed 
that the peace of Jife is by a 
2 and inceſſant ſtruggle for riches . 
t is obſeryed of gold, by an old epi- 
atiſt, chat fo hawe it is te h i 


fear, and to want it in to be in fortqw., 


þ! was — 3 which * pot diſ- 
either wi care uf ga 
or of keeping money; and the: race 
man may be divided in a political eſti- 
mate between thoſe who are | 
fraud, and thaſe who are ing it. 
If we conſider the preſent ſtate af the 
2 it wg be found, Er 7 con 
dence 13 10 among man at no 
man vintures to act, where monty; can 
be endangered, upon the faith of an- 
other, It is impoſſible to ſee the 1; 
ſcrolls in which every cofitratt is ela 
ed, with all their a of ſeals 
and atteſtation, without” wondering at 
the depravity of thoſe beings, who muſt 
be reſtrained from violation of promiſe 
by ſuch formal and publick evidences, 
and precluded from equivocation and 
ſubterfuge by ſuch ounBilions minute- 
neſs« Among all the ſatires to whi 
folly and wickedneſs have given occaſion, 
none is equally ſevere wa a bond or a 
ſettlement. 17 miert 1 
Oft che various arts by which riches 
may be / obtained, the greater part are 
at the firſt view irreconcileable with the 
laws of virtue; ſome are openly flagiti- 
ous, and practiſed not onſy in 
but in deſiance of faith and juſtice; 


with , perpetual. temptations, that very 
few, even of thoſe ho are notymaban- 
daned, are able to preſerve their ĩnna- 
cence, or can produce any other glaun 
to pardon than that they — devlated 
from the right leſs han others, ani — 
ſooner, and mare diligently endeayon 
to retutll, of 10515 ily bas nero 
' | One, of. abe chief berater hee of 
the, golden age, af the, age in which 
Pp 2 neither 
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neither cure nor danger nud intrudedt on 
manking "is the community of poſſef- 
ons: ice ant fraud verre ex- 

clodedfantt eve — on wels 


* 
were — nd times en 


times cam return no more. x 
of poſſeſſion muſt !ſmetade- ſpontaneiry 


vf production; for Nhat is! — b 
labor will be dfrrighrthe TS 
hier by whoſe labour it is 

while rightful ' chim wo pie or — 


aAutnes moſt" Becprotored © bnhier by 

flaw eee. their 

wilþalways de multituctes whom 'cow- 

armer dy hnpdtience ifteife wo More ſafe 
—— fru ies 
"rhe t wõeirhout cult 

— wee, e true che Nor, 

TvTiQoty rwithorit I" 

— — N 

In kater ages, the convichon of the 

Fo whictr virtue is expoled white 

the mind n uns, 3 


ther — s #3 2, 


wot 142-2 F | * 


ente df riches, 


has determined many to 

vows of perpetual poverty; they have 
ſupp dene 2 
. 2 £ 1 * . ſecured 


yielding 

to the comtitiaal impulſe of tb vetouſ - 

neſs by the io af unchunge· 

wa and | motivesoGaldwill turn 
the intellectual : wabance, hen 


nuit reputat but will de li 
2 2 te ſoale is 


een ee 
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en. uv en 0 
Was bred u ſchofar, ud after he 
"ual eotife off education, found it 
nete ſſary to employ fer the Fipport'of m 
k ſe that learning which Thad'atmoftex- 
— — fortune in 46quir 
Weder ge rde an rein 
= equal — each —— 
ideas which "excired my tur 7 — 
_ cath impoſed” duties which terrified wry 
rehtnfvn. 
here is no er " move"wipropi- 
tzous to intereſt than Heſuits 2 
kon and unhmited enquiry,” 
the deſires are held in a TIE _ 
por, ada" the mind fluctuates between 
different purpoſes without determinirion. 
tad bo6ks of every kind round me, 
among Weh 1 d vided my time as ca- 
re or actident directed. I often ſpent 
firſt hours of the day in confider- 
ing to What ſtudy I ſhould devote the 
reſt; and at laſt matched ap an aD 


| that lay upon the table, or perhaps fled 
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to à coffeehouſe, for Aer 
the antiety of irreſdlution, and the 
gloomiueſs of ſolſtude. N 
Thus my little patrimony grew im- 
blytes, tiſl Ius rouſed from 
literary Number dy a creditor, 
er ron obliged me to pacif 
him with ſo farbers Mins what 10 
mammed was not fuffieient to irs wane me 
more tam eight months. I 
will not repromch me with — or 
— orgs if Facknowledge that 1 no 
t im elf in danger of diſtruſs, 
— ol to endeavour aſter ſome cer- 
tem e tence. | 
Thete have been herozsof negligence 
who Have fai the prĩre of" tlieir 
ns drawer, and, without the leaſt in · 
terruption of their tramputthtry or abate- 
ment of their ces, taken out one 


piece after another; cillꝰ there was no 
more remaining. But I was not born 
to fuch dignity of imprutence, or fuch 
exaltation above the cares and nereſſities 
of life: I therefore immediately engag - 
ed my friends to procure me a little em- 
ployment, 
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ſet me ſher 
e dread of poverty, and afford 
me time ti plan out ſome” final ſcheme 
of laſti ; | 

May fade wee Rruck with honeſt 


t, Whiel iy tight 


fokcjtude, and immedietely-- promiſed 
their tmtledvonrs for my -ecricanon, 
They dd not ' ſuffer their — 0 
langen by delay, bat proſecuted their 

;rits Wich Fach forces," Wat in-lefs 
tan a month La perplexed with variety 


of offers and contranety bf were 
I'had however no time ſorſong pauſes 
of conſideration; and therefore ſoon re- 
{olved to accept the ice of inſttuꝭting 
2 young nobleman in the 'houſe'of his 
father: I went tothe ſeat — 48 the 
family then happened” to reſide, was re- 
—— — Ftenels, and invit- 
ed toꝰ enter immediately on my thatye. 
The terms offered were fach as I'ſhould 
willingly "Wave accepted, - though my 
fortune fad allowed me greater Nttrty 
of choice: the with which 1-was 
treated fHartered my vanity; and per- 
haps the ſplendor of me spartments, 
and the luxury of the table, were not 
wholly without their wftuenee. -I im- 
mediately comphed with the propoſals, 
«nd * received the young lord into my 
care. 
Having ro deſire to gain more than 
I ſhould truly deſerve, I e 
proſecuted my undertaking, and h 
the ſatis faction of diſcovering. in my 
upil a flexible temper, à quick appre- 


— — and a xctentive memory. I. 


did not much doubt that my care would, 
in time, produce a. wiſe and uſeful 
counſellor to the ſtate, though my la- 
bours were ſomewhat obſtructed by want 
of authority, and the neceſſuy of com- 
plying with the freaks -of- negligence, 
and of waiting patiently for" the luchy 
moment untary atn,jνỹ˖́h. Toa 
man, oſe imagination was filled with 
the.dignity-of knowledge, and towhom 
a ſtudious life had made all the com- 
mon amuſements infipid and con- 
tempatalile, it was not very eaſy to ſup- 
— his indignation, when he law him - 
ſelf forſaken in the midit of his lecture, 
for an iby to catch an inſect, 
and found-his inſtructions debarred from 
acceſs to the intellectual faculties, by 


the of a childiſh frolick, or 
the deſire of a new plaything. 
Thoſe-vexations would. have recurred 


leſs frequently, had not his mamma, by 


£ 


* 


50 


N time chut he 16414 be 
—_— —— as a fern for 
comp iance, and wmthholdt- 
at another, to 


gratify herfelf or ber viſitants with his 
'vivaciry, mewn him that every 

was more pleaſing and more 

than knowledge, ant that fradywras tb 
be endured rather than thoſen; and 
on ly ache buſineſs of thoſo houts which 
2 left vacant, or diſeiphne uſurp- 


4'thought it my qury to complain,/in 
tender terms, of theſe frequent avoca- 
tions; but Was anſtwered, ran and 
fortune might reaſonably hope for ſomt 
8 ' that the rttardation f 
PupiÞ's — would uot che 
to any negligence of inability of m 


every body clfe, I might fur dh Aatisf 
m Al. I had go tune worm — 
t more 'remonſtrances eommucd 

to mcuſcate my preeepts enter 
could be heard, gained" every day new 
influence, and ound that by(dey — 
of 


ſcholar began to feel thęquich i 
of evrvteſity, and f 
ſtacious ambition. a 


At ſeugth it was reſoved to paſs u 
winter in London. The lady had too 
much fondneſs for her fon to live five 
months without tum, uud too high an 


ad opinion of his Wit and learning to refuſe 


her vanity the gratification of exhibitin 
him to publick. I remonſtrat 
againſt too carly an acquaintance with 
cards and companyz but with à fo 
contempt of my ignorance and pedan 

ſhe ſaid that he had been already canfin- 
ed too long to ſolitary ſtudy, and it was 
now imo to ſhew hun the rd; nothing 
was more a brand ef ancanneſs than 
"bad tul timidlity; gay trerdom and ele- 
"gantallgrance were ouly t a 

mixed converſation, à frequent inter- 
courſe with ſtrangers, and a timely in- 
troduction:to id aſſernblies; and 
ſhe had more than once obſerved; that 
his! forwardneis and complaidtance, began 
to deſert him, that be Was Glent when 
he had not ſomething of c N 
wo fay, bluſhed whenever- be happenad 
to find-himſelf auſtaken, and 

down his . head in che. pretence of the 
ladies, wabout the teadineis ef geply, 
and activity of -oihciouſnels. remarkable 
in young gentlemen at- ate bred in 
JLendon. r 9 
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Again I found reſiſtance bopeleſs, and 


again thought it proper to comply. We 


entered the coach, and in four days 
were placed in the gayeſt and moſt mag- 


niſicent region of the town. My pu- 
pil, whe had for ſeveral lived at a 


remote feat, was immediately dazzled 
with 2 thouſand beams of novelty and 
W. His imagination was filled with 
perpetual tumult of. pleaſure that 


paſſed before him, and it was impoſſible 


to allure him from the . or to 
overpower by any charm of elaquence 
the rattle of coaches, and the ſounds 
which echoed from the doors in the 
neighbourhood, In three, days his at- 
tention, which he began to regain, was 
diſturbed — a Len uit, in gh he 
equipped tor ths reception of com- 

8 — which, 7 n long ac- 
cuſtomed. to a plain dreſs, he could not 
at frit ſurvey without ecſtacy. 12 
' The arrival of the family was now 
formally notified; every hour of every 
brought more intimate or more 
iſtant acquaintances to the door; and 
my pupil was indiſcriminately _intro- 
iced to all, that he might accuſtom 
himſelf to change of faces, and be rid 
with ſpeed of his ruſtick diffidence. 
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He bon endeared himſelf ip his math 
by the ſpeedy acquiſition or recovery 
her darling qualities; his eyes ſparkle at 
a numerous aſſembly, hd His be 
dances at the mention of a ball, 1. 
has at once caught the infection of high 
3 * * 1 K's 155 ; 
or Actions than the. quali f _ thoſe 
to whom they 8 It. begins 
already to lock down on, me. with fup 
vority, and ſubmies toys thor; lefon 
in a week, as ag act of condeſcenſion 
tan obedience ; for he is, of 
opinion, that no tutor is properly qua- 
lified who cannot Fe 8 
having formerly learned a few familiar 
hraſes from his ſiſter s goyerneſs, he 
is every day ſoliciting his mamma to 
procure him a Foreign fogtman, chat he 
may grow polite by his conyerſation, 
am not yet inſulted, but find myſelf 
likel ny 4 me ſoon a ſuperfluous in- 
cumbrance, for my ſcholar has now no 
time for ſcience, or for virtue: and the 
lady yeſterday declared him ſo much the 
favourite of every company, that ſhe, was 
afraid he would not have an hour in the 
day to dance and fencte. * 
I am, &c, Ne 
EUMATHES, 
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ro COMBAT FORTUNE, AND TO CONQVER'CHANCES ©: +1 - | | 
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NOK SHAKE THE rok, "WHICH GALLS THE MORE "TIS SHOOK, 
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Ie | 
OU have'ſhewn, by the publica- 

A tion of my letter, that you think 
the life of Victoria not wholly unworth 
of the notice of a philoſopher: I ſh 
therefore continue my narrative with- 
out any apology for dee ee which 


Fou have dignified; or for inaccuracies 


which you are to cotrect. 

When my life a to — no 
longer in danger, and as much of my 
ſcrerigth was recovered as enabled me to 


* 3 Capper, 
bear the agitation of à coach, I was 
placed at a lodging in a nom athens 
village, to which my mother diſmiſſed 
me with a-faint embrace, having re- 
ted her command not to my 
too- ſoon to the ſun or wind, and 
told me, that with care I might perhaps 
become tolerable again. The preſpect 
of being tolerable had very little power 
to elevate the imagination of one who 
had ſo long been accuſtomed! to praiſe 
and ecſtacyʒ but it was ſome ſatisfaction - 
to be ſeparated from my mother, who - 
was inceſſantiy ringing the knell of de- 


bertel beluty;' ind never tered 5 
room A whine of ee 
or the growl of anger. She often Wan- 
dered over my face, as travellers over 
the rums of a celebrated city, to note 
222 rap which had once been re- 
markab] 


e for a happy feature. She . 


condeſcended to viſit my retirement, but 
always left me more melancholy; for 
after a thouſand trifling enquiries about 
my diet, and a minute examination of 
my looks, ſhe ny concluded with 
a feb, that I ſhould never more be fit 
to be ſeen. Lak 

At laſt I, was permitted to return 
home, but found no great improvement 
of my condition; for I Was impriſoned 
in my chamber as à criminal, whoſe ap- 
pearance would diſgrace my friends, and 
condemned to be tortured into ne beau- 
ty. Every experiment which the offi- 
ciouſneſs of folly could communicate, or 
the credulity o 5 admit, was 
tried upon me. Sometimes I was co- 
vered with emollients, by which it was 
expected that all the ſcars would be 
filled, and my cheeks plumped up to 
their former ſmoothneſs; and ſometimes 
I was puniſhed with artificial excoria- 
tions, in hopes of gaining new graces 
with a new ſkin, The cofmetick ſei- 
ence was exhauſted upon me; but who 
can repair the ruins of nature? My mo- 
ther was forced to give me reſt at laſt, 
and abandon me to the fate of à fallen 
toaſt, whoſe fortune ſhe conſidered as a 
hopeleſs game, no longer worthy of ſoli- 
citude or attention. | 

The condition of a young woman 
who has never thought or heard of any 
other excellence than beauty, and whom 
the ſudden blaſt of difeaſe wrinkles in 
her bloom, is indeed fufficiently calami- 
tous. She is at once deprived of all that 
gave her eminence or poet; of all that 
elated her pride, or animated hep activi- 
ty; all that filled her days with pleaſure, 
and her nights with hopez alh that gave 
gladneſs to the preſent hour, or 'bright- 
ened her proſpetts of futurity} It is 


perhaps not in the power of a man whoſe 


attention has been divided hy diverſity 
of purſuits, and who has not been ac- 
cyſtoined to derixe from others much 
of his happineſs; to image to himſelf 
ſuch helpleſs deſtitution, ſuch difmal 
inanity. | Every object of pleaſing con- 
templation is at once ſnatched away, and 
tie foul finds every receptacle of ideas 
empty, or filled only;witts the memory 
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the faculties of anticipation flumber in 
deſpondency, or the. powers of pleaſure 
mutiny for employment. 

I was ſo little able to find entertaty+ 
ment for myſelf, that I was forced jn-a 
Hear to aire. WN as the . 

avage is driven by hun from : 

his 0 J entered wth ail oh hu- 
mility of diſgrace into aſſemblies, where 
I had _ {parkled with gaiety, and 
towered with triumph. IT was not whol-. 
ly without hope, that defe&ton had miſ- 
repreſented. me to myſelf, and that the 
remains of 'my former. face might yet 
have ſorhe attraction and influence: 8 
the firſt circle of viſits convinced me that 
my reign was at an end; that life and 
death were no longer in my bands; that 
T was no more to iſe the glance of 
command, or the of protiibition; 
to receive the tribute of ſighs and praiſes, 
or be ſoothed with the gentle mur - 
murs of amorous timidity, My opinion 
was now unheard, my propolals 
wereunregarded; the narrowneſk of my 
knowledge, and the meanneſ(s' of my. 
ſentiments, were eaſily diſcovered, when 
the eyes were no longer engaged againſt 
the judgment; and it was Sbferved, by 
thoſe who had formerly been charmed 
with my vivacious loquatity, that my 
underſtanding was impaired as well as 
face, and that I was no longer qua- 
ifed-to fill a place in any company but 

a party at cards. | 8 

It is ſcareely to be imagined how ſoon 
the mind ſinks to a level with the con- 
dition. I, who had long conſulered all 
who approached me as vaſſals condemn- 
ed to regulate their pleaſures hy my eyes, 
and haraſs their inventions for my enter - 
tainment, was in leſs than three weeks 
reduced ta receive a ticket with profeſ- 
ſons of obligation y tocatch with eager- 
neſs at a compliment; and to watch 
with all the anxiouſneſs of dependance, 
leſt any little civility that was paid me 
ſhould paſs unacknowledged. 4 

Though the- 3 of the min 
was not very pleaſing when com F 
with vows RE es ig yet it — 
more ſupportable than the inſolence of 
my own ſex. For the firſt ten months 
after my return into the world, I never 


entered a ſingle houſe in which the me 


mory of my downfal was not revived. 
At one place Twas congratulsted on mx 
eſcape” with-lifep at another 1 heard f 
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the . benefits. of eauly inooulationy by 
fome_ P have been told in expreſs terms, 
chat: Lam not yer without my charms; 
athersbave Whiff at my entrance 
This is the celebrated. beauty. One 
told me of awaſh that would (oooth the 
ſkin; and another offered me her chair 
that E might not front the light. Some 
ſoothed me with the « obſervation that 
vont can tall how; ſoon my caſe may be 
her own; eee it proper to 
-recaive/ me with mourntul tenderneſs, 
formal — 8 cdi 


indolence was. more tolerable than 
„and E therefore: perſiſed to keep, 


time _—_ doors of my acquaintance, 
wathout gratifying them any _ 
peapapce of refentment or raw lg 


F that their exvitation would in 


our that the joy of their 

— eas with it's novelty; 

2 ſhould be > mug to ayes 
=o in my preſent form among the 

nameleſt multitude, whom nature never 

indeed to excite envy or admiration, 


nor enabled to delight the eye. or inflame 
- the heart. 


This was naturally to be expected, 
and this I began to experience. But 
when I was longer agitated by the 
perpetual ardour of rekliancs and effort 
of perſeverance, I found more ſenbbl 
the want of thoſe entertainments 614274 
had formerly delighted me; the day _ 

me without an engagement, an 
N cloſed in it's natural gloom, 
without ſummoning me to a concert or 
a ball. None had a _ care to find 
amuſements for me, and 1 bad no pow- 


er of amuſing wyſelf, W Idlenels, expoſed. 
. 

ginſh in motionleſs ipdifference,. 
Miſery and ſhamo are nearſy allied. 
ee 


many Ander that 
I. preyailed-on myſelf to confels my un- 
eaſineſs to bene the e 
who had never 2 me with com 


or with pity. 
ties defore 


iſh,” ſaic the, my Victoxia, th 
kits axe impoſed by 15 
yg from thoſe to which, we. qur- 

ves give the power of hurti us. 

- Of your calamity, a ſmall MER the 
inflition. of Heaves, the reit is lathe 
mote than, the corrohoy of idle dil- 
content, Yeu have loſt, that which 

indeed ſomatunes contribute to 


may 
happineſs, but to which happineſs is 
* no means inſepatrably annexed, 
ou have loſt what the greater num- 
ber of the human race never have poſ- 
ſeſſed; what-thoſe on whom it is- be- 
ſtowed for the moſt part poſſeſs in vainʒ 
and What vou, while it was yours,. 
knew not how to uſe; you bave only 
loſt early what the laws of nature, for- 
bid you to keep lang, and have laſt it 
while your 1 is yet flexible, and 
whije you have time to ſuhſtitute more 
valuable and wore durable excellen- 
cies, Conſider yourlelt, my Vido- 
ria, as a being bons * to rear 
© fon, and to act; riſe at once from your 
4 dzeam of melancholy to iſdom and 
© to piety; you will find that, ther are 
© other charms than thoſe of beauty, 
& week than the n 
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2 _ morning ; employed | in 
en which, among the 
s that occurred to my 


——.— I ſhould beſtow the paper 


- of to-day. After a ſhort eff of medi- 
| W * determined, 


DAN 

I grew. every moment more irgeſolute, 
my ideas wandered from the firſt inten- 
tion, and T rather wiſhed to think, than 
thought, upon any ſettled fubjeR; tilt 
at laſt I was awakened from this Urean; 
of Gudy by a ſupmgns from the preſs 
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the time was come for which I had been 


thus negligently purpoſing to 4 


and, however dubious af fluggi 
now, neceſſitated to writs. 

"Thougftito a writer whoſe deſign is ſo 
comprehenſive and miſcellaneous, that 
he may ãetcommodate himſelf with a to- 
pick from every fene of life, or view of 
nature, it & no great 3 of his 
taſk to be _ to'a fudden compoſi- 
tion; yet I could not forbear to reproach 
mylelf for haying ſo long neglected what 
WAS unavoifably to be done, and of 
which every moment's idleneſs increaſ- 
ed'the difficulty. There was, however, 
ſome pleaſure in reflecting that I, who 
had only trifled till diligence was ne- 
ceſſary, might till congratulate myſelf 
ypon my Feen to multitudes, who 
have trifled tin difigence is vain; who 
can by no degree e or reſolu- 
tion recover the opportunities which 
have Mlipped” away and who are con- 
demned their” own caxeleſſneſs to 
hopeleſs calamity and barren ſorrow. 

The folly of allowing ourſelves to de- 
wy what we Know cannot be finally 
eſcaped; 18 one of the general weakneſſes 
which, in ſpite of dhe inſtruction of mo- 
raliſts, and the remonſtrances of reaſon, 
prevail t greater or leſs degree in eve- 
ry mind: en they who. moſt ſteadily 
withſtand it, find it, if not the moſt vio- 
ſent, the most pertinacious of their paſ- 
ions, always rene wing it's attacks, and 


. often vanquiſhed, never de- 


, I was 


It is. indeed natural to have particular 
regard to the time preſent, and to be 
molt ſolicitous for that which is by it's 
nearneſs enabled to make the ſtrongeſt 
impreffions, When therefore. any ſh 
pain is to be ſuffered, or any formidable 
danger to be incurred, we can ſcarcely 
exempt ourſelves wholly from the ſe- 
ducements, of imagination we readily 
believe that another day will bring ſome 
ſupport or advantage which we now 


want; and are _ perfuaded, that the 


moment of neceſſity which we deſire 
never to arrive, is at a great diſtance 
from us. | Tr On 
Thus life is languiſhed away in the 
Rom of anxiety, and conſumed in col- 
ing reſolution which the next morn- 
ing diſhpates; in forming purpoſes which 
we ſcarcely kope to keep, and reconcil- 


ing ourſelyes to qur own cowardlice by 


excuſes which; while we admit; them, 


Fe. kngw.to be abſurd, Our fumneſs 


395 
is by the continual contemplation of 
miſery hourly impaired ; every ſubmu- 
fion to our fear enlarges it's domyttion ; 
we riot only waſte that time in which the 
evil we dread might ave been ſuffered 
and ſurmounted, Vi even where - 
eraſtinaticn produces no _bſohire” in- 
creaſe of out difficulties, make rheti'tefs 
ſuperable to ourſelyes by Nabitual ter- 
rors. When evils cannot be avoided, 
it is wiſe to contract the interval of ex- 
pectation; to meet the miſchiefs which 
will overfake us if we fly; and fiiffer 
only their real malignity without the 
conflicts of doubt and anguiſh of anti- 
cipation. | 1 
Io act is far eaſter than to ſuffer; yet 
we every day ſee the progres of life re- 
farded by the vit inertiæ, the mere re- 
pugnance to motion, and find multi- 
tudes repining at the want of that whith 
nothing but wdleneſs hinders, them f. ron 
enjoying. The cale of Taytalus, in he 
region of poetick puniſhment, was ſome- 
what to be piticd, becauſe the fruits that 
hung about him retired from his hand; 
but what 1 8 55 can be claimed By 
thoſe who, though perhaps they {uffer 
the pains of Tantalus, will. never lift 
their hands for their own relief? 
There is nothing more common amon 
this torpid generation than murmiurs an 
complaints; murmurs atunealineſs which 
only yacancy and fuſpicion expoſe them 
to feel, and, complaints of dilffellts 
which it is in their own power tb te 
move. Lazineſs is . alfociated 
with 4 Either fear original! 
prohibits endeavours by infuſing delay 
of ſucceſs; or the frequent failure 1 N 
reſolute ſtruggles, and the conſtant, de- 
fire of ayoiding labour, unprefs by de- 
grees falſe terrors on the mind. Bot 
fear, whether natural or acquired, when 
once it has full poſſeſſion of the fancy, 
never fails to eroploy it upon ons of 
calamity, ſuch as, if they are not diſſi- 
pated by uſeful employment, will ſoon 
overcaſt it with horrors, and imbitter 
life not only with thoſe miſeries by which 
all earthly beings are really more or leſa 
tormented, but with wee which do not 
yet exiſt, and which cant only be diſceru- 
ed by the perſpicacity of cowardice. 
Among all wha. ſacrifice tutute * 
II. 


r 


vantage to. preſent inclinationy car 
any. Kain fo little: as thou that Auer 
themſelves to {r&zc in kilenels., Gjacrs 
are corrupted by ſome/cryoymns tot 
mor er leis * aueh. ; 
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but to negle our duties, merely to 
avoid the labour of performing them, a 
labour which is always punctually re- 
warded, is furely to ank under weak 
temptations, Idleneſs never can ſecure 
tranquillity; the call of reaſon and of 
conſcience will pierce the cloſeſt pavilion 
of the ſluggard; and, though it may not 
have force to drive him from his down, 
will be loud enough to hinder him from 
ſleep.” Thoſe moments which he can- 
not reſolve to make uſeful by devoting 
them to the great buſineſs of his being, 
will ſtill be uſurped by powers that will 
vot leave them to his diſpoſal; remorſe 
and vexation will ſeize upon them, and 
forbid him to enjoy what he is fo de- 
firous to appropriate. 

There are other cauſes of inactivity 
incident to more active faculties and 
more acute diſcernment. He to, whom 
many objects of purſuit ariſe at the fame 
time, will frequently heſitate between 
different defires, till a rival has preclud- 
ed him, or change his courſe as newat- 
trations rival, and haraſs himſelf 
without advancing. He who ſees dif- 
ferent ways to the ſame end, will, unleſs 
he watches carefully over his own con- 
duct, lay out too much of his attention 
upon the compariſon of prohabilities, 
and the adjuſtment of expedients, and 
pauſe in the choice of his road, till ſome 
accident intercepts his journey, He 
whoſe penetration extends to remote con- 
ſequences, and who, whenever he applies 
his attention to any deſign, diſcovers 
new profpetts of advantage, and poſſi - 
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bilities of improvement, will not eaſily 
be perſuaded that his projeR is ripe for 
execution but will ſuperadd one contriv- 
ance to another, endeavour to unite 
various purpoles in one operation, mul- 
tiply complications, and refine niceties, 
till he is entangled in his own ſcheme, 
and bewildered in the perplexity of vari- 
ous intentions. He that reſolves to unite 
all the beauties of ſituation in a new pur- 
chaſe, muſt waſte his life in roving to no 
purpoſe from province to province. He 
that hopes in the ſame houſe to obtain 
every convenience, may draw plans and 
ſtudy Palladio, but will never lay a 
ſtone. - He will attempt a treatiſe on 
ſome important ſubject, and amaſs ma- 
terials, conſult authors, and ſtudy all the 
dependent and collateral parts of learn- 
ing, but neyer conclude himſelf qualifi- 
ed to write. He that has abilities to 
conceive perfection, will not eafily be 
content without it; and fince perfection 
cannot be reached, will loſe the oppor- 
tunity of doing well in the vain hope of 
unattainable excellence. | 

The certainty that life cannot be long, 
and the probability that it will be Sexe. 
ſhorter than nature allows, ought 'to 
awaken every man to the active proſe- 
cution of whatever he is deſirous to per- 
form. It is true, that no diligence can 
aſcertain ſucceſs; death 'may intercept 
the ſwifteſt career; but he who is cut off 
in the execution of an honeſt undertak⸗ 
ing, has at leaſt the honovr of falling in 
his rank, and has fought the battle, 
though he miſſed the victory. | 
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COELUM, NON ANIMUM MUTANT» 


"PLACE MAY BE CHANG'D; BUT WHO CAN CHANGE RIS NN? 


12 is impoſſible to take a view on 
1 any fide, or obſerve any of the vari- 
ous claſſes that form the great commu- 
nity of the world, without diſcovering 
the influence of example; and admittin 

with new conyiftion the obſervation o 
Ariſtotle,” that May is an imitative 
being.“ The greater, far the greater 
nutriber, follow the track which others 
have beaten, without any curioſity after 
new diſcoveries, vr ambition of truſtin 


themſelves to their own conduct. An 7 


9 
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of thoſe who break the ranks and difor- 
der the uniformity of the march, moſt 
return in a ſhort time from their deyia- 
tion, and prefer the equal and ſteady 
ſatis faction of ſecurity» before the fro- 
licks of caprice and'the horivurs of ad- 
venture. * 

In queſtions difficult or dangerous it is 
indeed natural to repoſe upon authority; 
and, when fear happens to predominate, 
upon the authority of thoſe whom we do 
not in general think wiſer than 2 
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Very few have abilities requiſite for the 
diſcovery of abſtruſe truth; and of thoſe 
few (ome want leiſure, and fome teſo- 
lution. But it is not ſo eaſy to find the 
reaſon of the univerſal ſubmiiſion to pre- 
cedent Where every man might ſafely 
judge for himſelf; where no irreparable 
loſs can be hazarded, nor any miſchief 
of long continuance incurred. Vanity 
might be expected to operate where the 
more powerful paſſions are not awaken- 
ed; the mere pleaſure of acknowledging 
no ſuperior might produce flight ſingu- 
larities, or the hope of gaining ſome new 
degree of happineſs awaken the mind to 
invention or experiment. 

If in any caſe the ſhackles of preſcrip- 
tion could be wholly ſhaken oft, and t 
imagination left to act without controul, 
on what occaſion ſhould it be expectea, 
but in the ſelection of lawful pleaſure? 
Pleaſure, of which the eſſence is choice; 
which compullion diſſuciates from every 
thing to which nature has united it; and 
which owes not only it's vigour but it's 
being to the ſmiles of liberty. Yet we 
ſee that the ſenſes, as well as the reaſon, 
are regulated by credulity; and that moſt 
will feel, or ſay. that they feel, the gra- 
tifications which others have taught 2 
to expect. 

At this time of univerſal migration, 
when almott every one, conſiderable 
enough to attract regard, has retired, or 
is preparing with all the earneſtneſs of 
dilrels to retire, into the country; when 
nothing is to be heard hut the hopes of 
ſpeedy departure, or the complaints of 
involuntary delay; I have often been 
tempted to enquire what happineſs is to 
be gained, or what inconvenience to be 
avoided, by this ſtated receſſion? Of the 
birds of paſſage, ſome follow the fum- 
mer, and ſome the winter, becauſe they 
live upon ſuſtenance which only ſummer 
dr winter can ſupply; but of the annual 
flight of human rovers it is much harder 
to aſſign the Teaſon, becauſe they do not 
appear either to find or ſeek any thing 
which is not equally afforded by the town 
andeoyntry. 

I believe that many of theſe fugitives 
may have heard of men whoſe continual 
with was for the quiet of retirement, 
who watched every opportunity to ſteal 
away. ſrom obſeryation, to forſake the 
crowd, and delight themſelves with bt 

ſociety. of - ſolitude. There. is indeed 
ſcarcely. any writer who has not gele- 
brated the bappineſs of rural privacy, 


Na. 
and delighted himſelf and his reader with 


the melody of birds, the whiſper of 
groves, and the murmur of rivulets; not 


any man eminent for extent of capacity, 


or greatneſs of exploits, that has not 
left behind him ſame memorials of lone- 
ly wiſdom, and filent dignity; 

But almoſt all abſurdity of condu& 
ariſes from the imitation of thoſe whom 
we cannot reſemble. Thoſe who thus 
teſtified their wearineſs of tumult and 
hurry, and haſted with ſo much eager- 
neſs to the leiſure of retreat, were either 
men overwhelmed with the preſſure of 
difficult employments, haraſſed with 
importunities, and diſtracted with mu}. 
tiplicity; or men wholly engrofſed by 
ſpeculative ſciences, who having no other 
end of life but to learn and teach, found 
their ſearches interrupted by the com- 
mon commerce of civility, and their rea» 
ſonings disjointed by frequent interrup- 
tions. Such men might reaforably-fy 
to that eaſe and convenience which their 
condition allowed them to find only iti 
the country, The ſtateſman who de- 
voted the greater part of his time to the 
publick, was deſirous of keeping the 
remainder in his own power. The gene- 
ral, ruffled with dangers, wearied with 
labours, and ſtunngd with acclamations, 
gladly ſnatched an interval of filence and 
relaxation. The naturaliſt was un- 
happy where the works of Providence 
were not always before him. The rea- 
ſoner could adjuſt his ſyſtems only where 
his mind was free from the intruſion of 
outward objects. 

Such examples of ſolitude very few 
of thoſe who are now haſtening from the 
town, have any pretenſions to plead ig 
their own juſtification, ſince "they can- 
not pretend either wearineſs of labour, 
or deſite of kdowledges They purpoſe 
nothing more than to quit one ſcene of 
idleneſs for another, and after having 
trifled in public, to ſleep in fe The 
utmoſt that they can hope to gaih is 
change of ridiculouyſneſs to, obſcurity, 
and the privilege of having ſewer wit- 
neſſes to a life of folly. who is not 
ſuſkciently important to be difturbed iy 
W but ſpends all Mis hours ac- 
rording to his own inclination, and bas 
more hours than his mental-fa-ulties.en+ 
able him to fill either with enjoyment ar 
defires, can have nothing to demand of 
ſhades and valleys. As bravery is faid 


to be a panoply, inſignificancy isalways 
a ſhelter, 
. 2 There 


AIC. 
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There are, however, pleaſures and ad- 
1 s in a rural ſituation, which are 
not confined: to plijloſophers and heroes. 
The freſhneſs of the air, the verdure 
of the woods, the paint of the meadows, 
and the unexhauſted variety which ſum- 
mer ſcatters upon the earth, may caſily 
t is not neceſſary that he who looks with 

pleaſure on the colours of a flower ſhould 
Rudy the principles of vegetation, or 
that the Ptolemaick and Copernican ſy- 
ſtem ſhould be com cd beike the light 
of the ſun can gladden, or it's warmth 
invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a ſource 
of gratification; and Milton juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that to him who has been long 
pent up in cities, no rural object can be 
eſented which will not delight or re- 

reſli ſame of his ſenſes. 

Vet even theſe eaſy pleaſures are 
miſled 9 part of thoſe who 
waſte; their ſummer in the country. 
Should any man purſue his acquaint- 
ances to ir retreats, he would find 
few of them liſtening to Philomel, loi- 
tering in woods, or plucking daiſies, 
catching the healthy gale of the morn- 
ing, or watching the gentle coruſcations 
of decliningday. Some will be diſco- 
vered at a window by the road fide, re- 
Joicing when a new cloud of dult gathers 
towards them, as at the approach of a 
momentary ſupply of - converſation, and 
a ſhort. relief from the tediouſneſs of 
unideal vacancy. Others are placed in 
the adjacent villages, where they look 


only upon houſes as in the reſt of the 


year, with no change of objects but 
What a remove to any new ſtreet in 
London might have given them. The 
ſame ſet of acquaintances ſtill ſettle to- 
gether, and the ſorm of life is not ocher- 
wiſe diverſiſied than by doing the ſame 


ve delight to an unlearned ſpectator. 
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and receive viſits in the uſual farm, 
frequent the walks in the morning, they 
dent cards at night, they attend to the 
ſame tattle, and dance with the ſame 
partners; nor can they at their return to 
their former habitation congratulate 
themſelves on any other advantage, than 
that they have paſſed their time like others 
of the ſame rank; and have the ſame 
right to talk of the happineſs and beauty 
of the country, of happineſs which 
they never felt, and beauty which they 
never regarded. 

To be able to procure it's own enter- 
tainments, and to ſubſiſt upon it's own 
ſtock, is not the prerogative ef every 
mind. There are indeed underftand- 
ings ſo fertile and comprehenſive, that 
they can always feed reflection with new 
ſupplies, and ſuffer nothing from the 
precluſion of adventitious amuſements; 
as ſome cities have within their own walls 
encloſed ground enough to feed their in- 
habitants in a ſiege. But others live 
only from day to day, and mult be con- 
ſtantly enabled, by foreign ſupplies, to 
keep out the encroachments of languor 
and ſtupidity. Such could not indeed 
be blamed for hovering within reach of 
their uſual pleaſure, more thaw any 
other animal for not quitting it's native 
element, were not their - faculties con- 
tracted by their own fault. But let not 
thoſe who go. into the country; merely 
becauſe they dare not be left alone at 
home, boaſt their love of nature; or 
their qualifications for ſolitude; nor pre- 
tend that they receive inſtantaneous in- 
fuſions of wiſdom from the Dryads, and 
are able, when they leave ſmoke and 
noiſe behind, to act, or think; cr reaſon 
for themſelves, 


things in a different place, They pay 
mey 
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Hom- 


WHO DARES THINK ONE THING, AND ANOTHER TELL, 


MY KBEART DETESTS HIM AS THE GATES OF HELLs 


SHE regard which they whoſe abili- 
ties are employed m the works of 
N claim from the reſt of man- 
| King, ariſes in a great meaſure from 


Porx. 


their influence on futurity. Rank may 
be conferred by princes, and wealth be- 
queathed by miſers or by robbers; but 
the Honours of a laſting name, and the 

vencration 
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veneration of diſtant ages, only the ſons 
of learning have the power of beſtowing. 
While therefore it continues one of the 
characteriſticks of rational nature to de- 
cline oblivien,- authors never can be 
wholly overlooked in the ſearch after 
happineſs, nor become contemptible but 
by their own. fault, 

The man who. conſiders himſelf as 
conitituted the ultimate judge of difput- 
able characters, and entruſted with the 
diſtribution of the laſt terreitrial rewards 
of merit, ought to ſummon all his for- 
titude to the ſupport of his integrity, 
and refolve to diſcharge an office of ſuch 
dignity with the mel vigilant caution 
and ſcrupulous juſtice. To deliver ex- 
2mples to —— and to regulate the 
opinion of future times, is no ſlight or 
trivial undertaking; nor is it caſy to 
commit more attrocious treaſon againſt 
the great republick of humanity, than 
by falſifying it's records and miſguiding 
it's decrees. 

To ſcatter praiſe or blame withog:t re- 
gard to juſtice, is to deſtroy the diſtinc- 
tion of good and evil. Many have no 
other teſt of actions than general opi- 
nionz and all are fo far influenced by a 
ſenſe of reputation, that they are often 
reſtrainad by fear of reproach, and ex- 
cited by hope of honour, when. other 
principles have lott their power; nor 
can any ſpecies of proſtitution promote 

neral depravity more than that which 
Jeſtroys the force of praiſe, by ſhewing 
that it may be acquired without deſerv- 
ing it, and which, by ſetting free the 
active and ambitious from the dread of 
infamy, lets looſe the . of pow- 
er, and weakens the only authority by 
which greatneſs is controlled: 

Praiſe, like gold and diamonds, owes 
it's value only to it's ſcarcity; - It be- 
comes cheap as it becomes vulgar, and 
will no longer raiſe expectation, or ani- 
mate enterprize. Itis therefore not only 
neceſſary, that wickedneſs, even when 
it is not ſafe to cenſure it, be denied ap- 
plauſe, but that goodneſs be commend- 
ed only in proportion to it's degree; and 
that the garlands, due to the great be- 
ne factors of mankind, be not ſuffered 
to fade upon the brow of him whocan 
boaſt only petty: ſervices and eaſy vir- 
tues. 

Had theſe maxims been univerſally 
received, how much would have been 
added to the taſk of dedication, the work 
en which all the power of modern wit 
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has been exhauſted? - How few of theſe 
initial panegyricks had appeared, if the 
author had been obliged oy to find a 
man of virtue, then to diſtinguiſh the 
diltin& ſpecies and degree of his-deferr; 
and at laſt to pay him only the-hondurs 
which he might juſtly claim. It is much 
eaſier to learn the name ot the laſt man 
whom cliance has exalted to wealth and 
power, to obtain by the intervention of 
tome of his domeſticks the privitege'of 
addreſſing ham, or in confidence of the 
gereral accuptance of flattery, to ven- 
ture on an addreſs without any previous 
ſolicitation; and aſter having heaped 
upon him all the virtues to hie po? 
fophy has aſſigned a name, infotm bm 
ho much more might be truly fart; 
did not the fear of giving pain to bis: 
modeſty repreſs the raptures of wonder 
and the zeal of veneration. 

Nothing has fo much degraded litera- 
ture from it's natural rank as the pric- 
tice of indecent and promiſcugas dodicu- 
tion; for what credit can he expe& h, 
— himſelf the bireling of: vanity, 

ever proftigate, and without ſwine 
or ſeruple celebrates the worthleſs, dig. 
niñes the mean, and gives to the cor 
rupt, licentious, and oppreſſivu, the or- 
naments which ought only to udd grate 
to truch, and lovelinets to innocence? 
Every other kind of adulterution, how- 
ever ſhamefnl, however miſchiovous; is 
leſs deteſtable than tho crim# of count 
feiting characters, and fixing the ftamyy 
of literary ſanction upon the droſs and 
refuſe of the world. 1 

Yet I would not overuchelm the au- 
thors with the whole load of infamy, 
of which part, perhaps the greater paths 
ought to fall upon their patrons. If he 
that hires a bravo, partakes the guilt of 
murder, why ſhould he Who bribes 2 
ffatterer hope to be exempted from the 
ſhame of falſehood? The unhappy de- 
dicator is ſeldom without ſore motives 
which obſtru, though not deftroy, the 
liberty of choice; he is oppreſſed by 
miſeries which he hopes tu relieve, or 
inflamed by ambition which he expects 
to gratify. But the patron has no in- 
citements equally /violentz he can re- 
ceive only a | ſhort gramfiestion, with 
which nothing but Rupidity could diſ- 

ſe him to be pleaſed, Thereabf ' 

action which praiſe can afford is by 
peating aloud — uchiſpers of conſcienem, 
and by ſhewing us that we have not en- 
deavoured to deſerve well in vain. 


Every 


P 
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Every other encomium is, to an intel- 
ligent mind, ſatire and reproach; the 


Celebration of thoſe virtues Which we 


feel ourſelves to want, can only impreſs 
2 quicker ſenſe of our on defects, and 
ſhew that we have not yet ſatisfied the 


expectations of the world, by forcing 


us to obſerve how much fiction muſt 


contribute to the completion of our 


character. 

Vet ſometimes the patron may claim 
indulgence; for it does not always hap- 
pen, that the encomialt has been much 
encouraged- to his attempt. Many a 
hapleſs anthor, when his book, and per- 
haps his dedication, was ready for the 
preſs, has waited long before any one 
would pay the price of proftitution, or 
conſent to hear the praiſes deſtined to in- 
fure his name againft the cafualties of 
time; and many a complaint has been 
vented” againſt the decline of learning, 
and negle& of genius, when either par- 
Smonious nce has declined ex- 

ce, or honeſt indignation rejected 
chood. But if at laſt, after long 
uiry and ; innumerable diſappoint- 
ts finds a lord willing Nom 
of his own eloquence and taſte, a ſtateſ- 
man defirous of knowing how a friend- 
ly hiſtorian will repreſent” his conduct, 
or à lady delighted to leave to the world 
ſome memorial of her wit and beauty, 
ſuch weakneſs cannot be cenſured as an 
inſtance 'of enormous We The 
wiſeſt man may by a diligent ſolicitor be 
riſed in the hour of weakneſs, and 
perſuaded to ſolace vexation, or invigo- 
rate hope, with the muſick of flattery. 
To cenſure all dedications as adula- 
and ſervile, would diſcover ra 
— than juſtice. Praiſe is the K's 
of merit; -and he that has inconteſtabl 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any public 


vrmance, has a right to all the ho- 


nours which the publick can beftow. To 
men this raiſed above the reſt of the 
community, there is no need that the 
book or it's aythor ſhould have any par- 
ticular relation: that the patron - is 
known' to deſerve reſpoct, is ſufficient 


_ to vindicate him that pays it. To the 


ſame regard from icular perſons, 

fivate virtue and lets conſpicuous ex- 
cellence may be ſometimes entitled. 
An author may with great propriety. in- 
ſcribe his work to him by whoſe encou- 


- ragement it was undertaken, or by 
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whoſe liberality he has been cnabled te 

roſecute it, and he may juſtly rejoice in 
1s own fortitude that dares to reicue 
merit from obſcurity. 


Acrilus exemplis wideor te cludere: miſce 
Ergo aliquid noftris de mor ib. 
Thus much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of out times to pleaſe, - - 
Pf Dx YDEN,: uns 
| : 


I know not whether greater relaxation 
may not be indulged, ard whether hope 
as well as gratitude may not unblame. 
ably produce a dedication; but let the 
writer Who pours out his praiſes only to 
propitiate power, or attract the attention 
of greatnels, be cautious leſt his defire 
betray him to exuberant eulogies. We 
are naturally more apt to pleale ourſelves 
with the future than the paſt; and while 
we luxunate in expectation, may be 
ealily perſuaded to purchaſe what we yet 
rate only by imagination, at a higher 
price tan experience will Warrant. 
But no private views or per ſanal regard. 
can diſcharge any man from his gene- 
ral obligations to virtue and to truth. 
It may happen in the various combina- 
tions cf life, that a good man may re- 
ceive favours from one, who, notwith- 
ſanding his accidental beneficence, can - 
not be juſtly propoſed to the imitation. 
of others, and hom, therefore, he muſt 
find ſome other way of rewarding than 
by publick celebrations,  Self-love has. 
indeed many powers of ſeducement, 
but it ſurely.ought not to exalt any in- 
dividual to equality with the collettive 
body of mankind, or perſuade him that 
a benefit conferred on him is equiva- 
lent to every other virtue. Vet many 
upon falſe principles of gratitude have 
ventured to extol ray whom all 
but their dependents numbered among 
the rte proaches of the ſpecies, and whom 
they would likewiſe have beheld with 
the- ſame ſcorn had they not been hired 
to diſhoneſt approbation, 3 
To encourage merit with praiſe is the 
great buſineſs of literature but praiſe 
muſt loſe it's influence by unjuſt ar neg- 
ligent diſtribution; and he that mapairs. 
it's value ay be aeg e with miſap- 
ication of the power that genius puts 
py his hands, and with 2 


on guilt the reegmpence of virtue. 
„de een. 
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THEY RUN INTO THE OPPOSITE EXTREME. 


HAT wonder is the effect of ig- 
norance, has been often obſerved. 
The awful. ſtillneſs of attention, with 
which the mind is overſpread at the 
firſt view of an unexpected effect, ceaſes 
when we have leiſure to diſentangle 
complications and inveſtigate canſes. 
Wonder is a pauſe of reafon, a ſudden 
ceffation of the mental progreſs, which 
laſts only while the underſtanding is fix- 
ed upon ſome ſingle idea, and is at an end 
when it recovers force enough to divide 
the object into it's parts, or mark the in- 
termediate e from the firſt 
agent to the laſt conſequence. * 
It may be remarked with equal truth, 
that ignorance is often the effect of 
wonder. It is common for thoſe who 
have never accuſtomed themſelves to the 
labour of enquiry, nor invigotated their 
confidence by conqueſts over difficulty, 
to fleep in the globmy quieſcence of aſto- 
niſhment, without, any effort to animate 
enquiry or diſpel obſcurity. What they 
cannot immediately conceive, they con- 
ſider as too high to be reached, or too 
extenſive to be comprehended; they 
therefore content themſelves. with the 


gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what 


they have no hopes of performing, and 
reſign the pleaſure of rational contem- 
plation to more pertinacious ſtudy or 
more active faculties. , 

Among the productions of mechanick 
art, many are of a form ſo different from 
that of their firſt materia, and many 
conſiſt of parts ſo numerous and ſo nicely 
adapted to each other, that it is not 
poſſible to view them without amaze- 
ment. But when we enter the ſhops of 
artificers, 'obſerve the various tools by 
which every operation is facilitated, and 
trace the progreſs of a manufacture 
through the different hands, that, in ſuc- 
ceſſion to each other, contribute to it's 
perfection, we ſoon diſcover that every 
jingle man has an eaſy talk, and that 
the extremes, however remote, of natu- 
pal rudeneſs and artificial elegance, art 


Currxcun, 


joined by a regular concatenation of ef- 
feats, o 2 every one is 2 
by that which edes it, and 
3 that which is to Follow, al 
The fame is the ſtate of intellectual 
and manual performances. 1 cal». 
culations or complex diagrams. attright 
the timorous and unexperienced from 
2 ſecond view; but if we have {Kill ſuf- 
ficient to analiſe them into ſimple prig-- 
ciples, it will. be diſcovered that our. 
fear was groundleſs. Divide and con-, 
guer, is à principle equally juſt in ſi- 
ence as in policy. Complication is 2 
ſpegies of confederacy, which, while. 
it continues united, bids defiance to the. 
moſt active and vigorous intellect; but. 
of which every member js ſeparately 
weak, and which may therefore be- 
MIB ſubdued if it can once be, bro- 
n 


The chief art of learning, ;as Locke 
has obſerved, is to attempt but. little at 
a time. The wildeſt excurſions of the 
mind are made by ſhort flights frequent- 
ly repeated; the moſt lofty fabricks. of 
ſcience are formed by the continued ac 
cumulation of ſingle propoſitions. , +... 

It often happens, whatever be. the 
cauſe, that impatience of labour, ot dread 
of miſcarriage, ſeizes thoſe-wha are moſt. 
diſtinguiſhed for quickneſs of apprehen · 
fon; and that they who might with 
greateſt reaſon promiſe themſelves vic 
tory, are leaſt willing to hazard. the en- 
counter. This diffidence, where the. 
attention is not laid aſleep by lazineſe, 
or diſſipated b e can ariſe on- 
PA from confuſed and general views, 

uch as negligence ſnatches in haſte, or 
from the dilappointment, of the firſt. 
ho formed by , arrogance. without 
reflection. To, expect chat the in- 
tricacies of ſcience will be, pierced bx 
a careleſs glance, or the eminences; of 
— 17: r labour, is ta ex- 
pe a particular privilege, a power. da- 
ried to the reſt REED Pot to lap: | 
pole that the mate is infcrutable to diff. 
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gence, or the heights inacceſſible to per- 
ſeverance, is to ſubmit tamely to the ty- 
ranny of fancy, and enchain the mind 


in volumtary ſhagck les. 


It is the proper ambition of the he- 
roes in literature to enlarge the boun- 
daries of knowledge by diicovering and 
conquering; new regions of the intel- 
lectual world. To the ſucceſs of ſuch 
undertakings perhaps ſome degree of 
fortuitous happineſs is neceſſary, which 
no man can promiſe or procure'to him- 
ſelf; and therefore doubt and irreſolation 
may be forgiven” in him that ventures 
inte the unexplored abyſies of truth, and 
attempts to find his way through the 
ſlactuntions of uncertainty, and the 
corrſſicts of contradiction. But when 
nothing more is required, than to pur- 
ſue a path alresdy beaten, to trample 
obſtacles whicly others have demoliſhed, 
hy mould any man fo much diſtruſt 
his own intellect as to magine himſelf 
unequi? to the attempt? 

It were to be wiſhed: that they who 
devote their ves to ſtudy would at once 
believe nothing too great for their at- 
tuinment, and confider nothing as too 
tirde for their regard; that they would 
extend their notice alike to ſcience and 
to Fife; and unite ſome knowledge of 
the prefent wortd to their acquamtance 
with paſt ages and remote events. 


Nothing has ſo much expoſed men of 


learning to contempt 'and- ridicule, as 
their ignorance of things which are 
known to all but themſelves. Thoſe 
who" have been taught to conſider the 
inſtitutions of the ſehools, as giving the 


laſt perfection to human abilities, are 


ſurprired to ſee men wWrinkled with ſtu- 
da yet wanting to be inftratted in the 
minute eircumſtances of propriety,” or 
the neteſſury forms of daily tranſition; 
an quickly ſhake off their reverence for 
modes of education, which they find 
to produce no ability above the reſt of 
raankind ; : 

„ Rocks, ſays Bacon, can never 
Aench the uſe of books. The ſtudent 
muſt learn dy commerce with mankind 
to reduce his ſpeculations to practice, 
and aceommoclate his Xnowledge to the 
purpoſes of life. 


-Atis too common for thoſt who have 
beth brad to ſcholaſtick proſeſhoms, and 


paſſed much of their time in academies 
where nothing but learning confers ho- 
rb, to di ſregard every. other qualiſi- 
gation, and to imagine that they ſhall 


: —- 
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find mankind ready to pay homage te 
their knowledge, and to crowd about 
them for in{truction. They therefore 


Rep ant from that cehs,iptô the open 


world, with all the confidence of autho- 
rity. and dignity ol. importance; they 
look round about them at once with ig- 
norance and {corn on a race of beings to 
whom they, are equally unknown and 
equally contemptible, but whbſe man- 
ners they muſt imitate, and with whoſe 
opinions they muſt comply, if they defire 
to paſs their time happily among them. 
o leflen that diſdain with 

ſcholars are inclined to look on 9 
mon biſmeſs of the world, and the u- 
willingneſs With which they condeſcend 
to learn what is hot to be found in any 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, it may be neceſſary 
to conſider that though admiration 18 
excited by abſtruſe reſearches and re- 


mote | diſcoveries, ' yet pleaſure is not 


wen, nor affetion conciliated, but by 
ofter accompliſhments, 'and qualities 
more eaſily communicable to thoſe about 
us. He that can only converſe upon 
queſtions, about which only a ſmall p 
of mankind has knowledge fufficient to 
make them curious, mult, loſt His days 
in unſocial filerice, and live in the crowd 
of liſe without*a companion. He that 
can only be uſeful on great occaſions, 
ww” die without exerting his abilities, 
and ſtend a helplefs ſpectator of a thoy- 
ſand vexations which fret ay happi- 
nels; and which” nothing 3s Fel bo 
remove but'aJittle dexterity of conduct 
and readineſs of expecdents. 
No degree of knowledpe attainable by 
man is able to fet him above the Want of 
hourly affiſtance, or to''extinginſh che 
defire of fond endearments, and tender 
officioyſmeſs ; | and therefore, no one 
ſnouſd think it unneceſſary to learn hole 
arts by which friendfliip may be gained. 
Kindneſs ts Grved by A en re- 
ciprocation of benefits or interchange of 
—.— bur ſueh benefits only can be 
owed; av others are capable to receive, 
and ſuch pleaſpres only imparted, as 
others tre qualified to enjoy. | 
Buy. this defeent from the pinnacles of 
art no honbur vin be loſt; for the con- 
deſcenſions of learning are always over · 
paid by gratitude. "Km deyated, genius 


employed in Ittle things, "appears, to 
22 the fun 


ule the ſmile of Eonginus, 

in his evening Jechitration; he remits his 
ſple ndr but reta his m aguitude, and 
pleaſes more though he dazzles leſs. 
N Ne CxXXXVIII. 
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2 — CUM LIBEAT MIHT SORDIDA RURA | 
ATQUES HUMILES MABITARE CASAS, ET FIGERE CERVOS:4 


Vines 


WITH ME RETIRE, AND LEAVE THE POMP OF COURTS 
FOR HUMBLE COTTAGES AND RURAL SPORTS4 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
818 
HOUGH che contempt with 
which you have treated the annual 

migrations of the gay and buſy part of 
mankind, is juſtified by daily obſerva- 
tion, linde moſt of thoſe who leave the 
town, neither vary their entertainments 
nor enlarge their notions; yet I ſuppoſe 
you do nat intend to repreſent the prac- 
tice itſelf as ridiculous, or to declare that 
he whoſe condition puts.the diſtribution 
of his time into his own power may not 
properly divide it between the town and 
country, 

That che oountry, and only the coun- 

; diſplays the mexhauſtible varieties 
of nature, and ſupplies the philoſophical 
mind with matter for admiration; and 
ehquiry, never was denied; but my cu- 
riokty is very little attracted by the co- 
lour of a flower, the anatomy of an in- 
ſe, or the ſtructure of a neſt; Lam ge- 
nerally employed upon human manners 
and therefore fill up the months of rural 
leiſure with remarks on thoſe who live 
within the circle of my notice, If writ- 
ers would more frequently viſit thoſe 
regions of neg nee and [iberty, they 
might diverſity their entations, and 
multiply their images, for in the 5 
are original characters chiefly to be found, 
In cities, and yet more in edurts, the ml- 
nute diſcriminations which diſtinguiſh 
one from another are for the moſt part 
effaced, the peculiarities of temper and 
opinion are gradually worn away by 
promiſcuous conyerſe, as angular bodies 
and uneven ſurfaces loſe their points and 
aſperities by frequent attrition agaitiſt 
one another, aud approach by degrees 
to uniform rotundity. The prevalence 
of faſhion, the influence of example, the 
defire of applauſe, and the dread of cen 
ſtre, obſtruct the natural tendencies of 


the mind, and check the fancy in it's 
experi- 


firſt efforts ta break. forth into 
ments of caprice, 


Few jnclinations are ſo ſtrong a5 0 
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grow up into habits, whey they muſt 
e with the conſtant oppokition 
ſettled forms and effabliſtied cuſtoms. 
But in the country every man is 4 ſepa- 
rate and independent being; ſolitude 
flatters irregularity with hopes of ſeere · 
cy; and wealth, ræmoyed from the mor- 
tification of compariſon,” and the awe of 


e, ſwells into contemptuous con- 
fidence, and ſets blame and laughter at 
defiance; the impulſes of nature act un » 
reſtrained, and the diſpoſition dares do 
ſhew itſelf in it's true form, without 
any diſguiſe of hypoeriſy, or decorations 
of elegance, Every one indulges the 
full enjoyment of his own choice, and 
talks arid lives with no other view than 
to pleaſe himſelf, without enquiring how 
fix he deviates from the general 

tice, or conſideritig others as entitled to 
any account of lis ſentiments or actions. 
If he builds or demoliſhes, opens. or en- 
cloſes, deluges or drains, it is not bis 
care what may be the opiniot of thoſe 
who are {killed in perſpective o archi» 
tecture, it is ſufficient that he has no 
landlord to control him, and that none 
has any right to examine in what pro- 
jects the lord of the mant ſpends bie 
own money on his own grounds, 

Far tliis reaſon it is not very common 
to want ſubjects for rural converſation/ 
Almoſt every man is daily doing ſome- 
thing which produces merriment, won= 
der, or reſentment, among lis. neighe 
bours. This utter exemption from ro- 
ſtraint leaves every anomalous quality to 
operate in it's full extent, and f 

e natural character to diffuſe itſelf to 
every part of liſe. The pride Which, 
under the check of publick gbſervation, 
would have been only verited' among 
ſervants arid dorheſticks, becomes in 2 
country baronet the torment of a pro- 
vince, and itiſtead of terminating in the 
deſtruction of Ghina-wary and gaſes, 
rains tenants, diſpoſſeſſ-s Ko i a 
haraſſes villages with actions of treſyaſ⸗ 
and 2 of 21 * * 

It frequently Happens chat even witk - 

R. out 
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out violent paſſions, or enormous cor- 
ruption, the freedom and laxity of a 
ruſtick life produces remarkable parti- 
cularities * conduct or manner. In the 
province where I now reſide, we have 
one lady eminent for wearing a gown 
always of the ſame cut and colour; ano- 
ther for ſhaking hands with thoſe that 
viſit her; and a third for unſhaken reſo- 
— never to let tea or coffee enter her 
uſe. 

But of all the female characters which 
this place affords, I have found none ſo 
worthy of attention as that of Mrs. Buſy, 
a widow, who loft her huſband in her 
thirtieth year, and has ſince paſſed her 
time in the manor-houſe, in the govern- 
ment of her children, and the manage- 
ment of the eſtate, 

Mrs. Buſy was married at eighteen, 
from a boarding- ſchool, where ſhe had 

her time like other young ladies 
in needle-work, with a few intervals of 
dancing and reading, When ſhe became 
a bride, ſhe ſpent one winter with her 
hufband in town, where having noi dea 
of any converſation beyond the formali- 
ties of a'viſit, ſhe found nothing to en- 
her paſſions; and when ſhe had 
n one night at court, and two at an 
opera, and ſeen the Monument, the 
ombs, and the Tower, ſhe concluded 
that London had nothing more to ſhew, 
and wondered that when women had 
once ſeen the world they could not be 
content to ſtay at-home. She therefore 
went willingly to the ancient ſeat, and 
for ſome years ſtudied houſewifery under 
Mr. Buſy's mother, with fo much aſſi- 
dyity, that the old lady, when ſhe died, 
bequeathed her a caudle-cup, a ſoup- 
diſh, two beakers, and a cheſt of table- 
lmen ſpun by herſelf. 

Mr, Buſy finding the economical qua- 
lities of his lady, reſigned his affairs 
wholly into her hands, and devoted his 
life to his pointers and his hounds, He 
never viſited his eſtates, but to deſtroy 
the partridges or foxes; and often com- 


mitted ſuch devaſtations in the rage of 


pleaſure, that ſome of his tenants refuſ- 


ed to hold their lands at the uſual rent. 


Their landlady perſuaded them to be ſa- 


tisfied, and entreated her huſband to diſ- 
miſs his dogs, with many exact calcu- 


lations of the ale drank by his con 

nions, and corn conſumed by the horſes, 
and remonſtrances againſt the inſolence 
of the huntſman, and the frauds of the 


groom, The huntſman was too neceſ- 


ſary to his happineſs to be diſcarded; 

he had Rill continued to ravage his 
own eſtate, had he not caught a cold and 
a fever by ſhooting mallards in the fens. 
His fever was followed by a conſum 
tion, which in a few months -brought 
him to the grave, 

Mrs. Buſy was too much an econo- 
miſt to feel either joy or ſorrow at his 
death. She received the compliments 
and conſolations of her neighbours in a 
dark room, out of which ſhe ſtole pri- 
vately every night and morning to ſee 
the cows milked; and after a few days 
declared that ſhe thought a widow mi ht 
employ herſelf better than in watts 

ef; and that, for her part, ſhe was re- 

olved that the fortunes of her children 
ſhould not be impaired by her neglect. 

She therefore immediately applied her- 
ſelf to the reformation of abuſes. She 
gave away the dogs, diſch the ſer- 
vants of the kennel and fable, and ſent 
the horſes to the next fair, but rated at 
ſo high a price that they. returned un- 
ſold. She was reſolved to have nothing 
idle about her, and ordered them to be 
employed in common drudgery. They 
loſt their fleekneſs and e, and were 
ſoon purchaſed at half the value. 

She ſoon diſencumbered herſelf: from 
her weeds, and put on a riding-hood, a 
coarſe apron, and ſhort petticoats, and 
has turned a large manor into a farm, 
of which ſhe takes the management 
wholly upon herſelf. She riſes before 
the fun to order the horſes to their geers, 
and ſees them well rubbed down at their 
return from work; ſhe attends the dairy 
morning and evening, and watches When 
a calf falls, that it may be carefully 
nurſed; ſhe walks out among the ſheep 
at noon, counts the lambs, and obſerves 
the fences, and, where ſhe finds a gap, 
ſtops it with a buſh till it can be better 
mended, In harveſt ſhe rides afield in 
the waggon, and is very liberal of her 
ale 2 a e bottle. At her 7 
ſure hours ſhe looks gooſe Airs 
wool- room, and WEE. gt ery 

When reſpeR or curioſity brings viſit- 
ants to her houſe, ſhe entertains them 
with prognoſticks of a ſcarcity of wheat, 
or a rot athong the ſheep, and always 
thipks herlelf privileged to diſmiſs them, 
when ſhe is to ſee the hogs fed, or to 
count her poultry on the rooft, 

The only things neglected about her 
are her children, whom ſhe has taught 
nothing but the loweſt houſchold ** 
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In my laſt viſit I met Miſs Buſy carry- 
ing grains to a ſick cow, and was enter- 
tained with the accompliſhments of her 
eldeſt ſon, a youth of ſuch early maturi- 
ty, that though he is only ſixteen, ſhe 
can truſt him to ſell corn in the market. 
Her younger daughter, who is eminent 
for her beauty, though ſomewhat tan- 
ned in making hay, was buſy in pour- 
ing out ale to the ploughmen, that every 
one might have an equal ſhare, 


ſchool, I am, yours, &c. 


I could not but look with pity on this 
young family; doomed by the abſurd 
prudence of their mother to ignorance 
and meanneſs; but when I recommend- 
ed a more elegant education, was an- 
ſwered, that ſhe never ſaw bookiſh or 
fmical people grow rich, and that ſhe 
was good for nothing herſelf till ſhe had 
forgotten the nicety of the boarding- 


BvcoLvs, 
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won SIT QUOD VIS SYMPLEX DUNTAXAT ET UNUMs - * 


LET EVO'RY PIECE BY SIMPLE AND BE ONE. 


T7 is required by Ariſtotle to the per- 
fection of a tragedy, and is equally 
neceſſary to every other ſpecies of regu- 
lar compoſition, that it ſhould have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, * The 
beginning, ſays he, © is that which 
© has nothing neceſſaril 10us, but 
* to which that which follows is natu- 
* rally conſequent; the end, on the con- 
| oe is that which by neceſſity, or at 
8 according to the common courſe 
« of things, ſuceeeds ſomething elſe, but 
© which implies nothing — uent to 
© itſelf; the middle is Wn one 
* fide to ſomething that naturally goes 
* before, and on he other to — 
* that naturally follows it. 
Such is the rule laid down by this 
t critick for the diſpoſition of the 
ifferent parts of a well conſtituted fa- 
ble. It muſt begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduction; 
and end, where the mind is left in re- 
pole, without expectation of any farther 
event, The intermediate paſſages muſt 
join the laſt effect to the firſt cauſe, by a 
regular and unbroken concatenation; 
nothing mult be therefore inſerted which 
wy — apparently ariſe ow ſome- 
ing foregoing, operly make 
for lomething that ſucceeds it. - 
This e is to be underſtood 5 
it's rigour only with re to great an 
efſential events, and —— l 
in the ſame force to minuter circum- 
ſtances and arbitrary decorations, which 
yet are more happy as they contnbute 
more to the main deſign; for it is al- 
ways a proof of extenſive thought and 
accurate eireumſpection, to promote V&- 


Hor. 


rious purpoſes by the ſame act; and the 
idea of an eee admits uſe, though 
it ſeems to exclude neceſſity. v 4 

Whoever purpoſes, as it is 
by Milton, to. build the lofty rhime, 
muſt acquaint himſelf with this law of 

ical architecture, and take care that 
is edifice be — as beautiful; 
that nothing ſtand le or independent, 
ſo as that ny be ttkew away without 
injuring the reſt; but that from the 
foundation to the pinnacles one part reſt 
firm upon a - 
This regular and conſequential diſtri- 
bution is among common authors fre- 
uently neglected; but the failures of 
ſe whoſe example can have no influ. 
ence, may be ſafely overlooked, noris itof 
much uſe to recallobſcureand unregarded 
names to memory for the ſake of ſporting 
with their infamy. But if there is any 
writer whoſe genius can embelliſh im. 
propriety, and whoſe authority can make 
error venerable, his works are the pro- 
per objects of critical inquiſition. To 
nge faults where there are no ex- 
pu pens. ng is a taſk equally uſeleſs with 
that of the chemiſt, who employs the 
arts of ion and refinement upon 
ore in which no precious metal is con- 
tained to reward his tions. 

The tragedy of — Agoniſtes 
has been celebrated as the ſecond work 
of the great author of Paradiſe Loft, 
and oppoſed with all the confidence of 
triumph to the dramatick performances 
of other nations, It contains indeed juſt 
2 maxims = wiſdom, and 
oracles of piety, and many paſſages 
written with the ancient ſpirit of choral _ 
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poetry, in which there is a juſt and pleaſ- 
ing mixture of Seneca's moral decla- 
mation, with the wild enthuſiaſm of the 


Greek writers. It is therefore wor- 
thy of examination, whether a per- 
formance thus illuminated with genius, 
andenriched with learning, is compoſed 

ceording to the indiſpenſable laws of 
Arftotetan eriticiſm: and, omitting at 

reſent all other conſiderations, whether 

exhibits a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. 

The beginning is undoubtedly beau- 
tiful and p „opening with a grace- 
ful abruptnels, and proceeding natural- 
to a mournful recital of facts neceſ- 

to be known, 


Samen. A little onward lend thy guiding 
band 
To theſe dark ſtepe, a little farther on; 


For yonder bank hath thoice of ſun and ſhade; 


There Tam wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, 
Day in toe common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. 
wO wherefore was my birth from Heav'o 
fortrold- ' - 
Twice by an angel - | 
Why was * breed lug order'd and pre- 
ſcrid'sd, | 
As of a perſun ſeparate to God, 
ign'd for great exploits; if 1, muſt die 
ray d, captiy'd, and both my eyes put out? 
— Whom have Ito complain of but myſelf? 
Wbo this high gift of committed 


In what part lode'd; how eafily bereft me, 
Unger the ſeat of ſllence could not keep, 
Butweakly to a woman muſt reveal it. 


His foliloquy is 3 by a chorus 
or company of men of his own tribe, 
who'condole his miſeries, extenuate his 
fault, and conclude with a ſolemn vin- 
dication of Divine juſtice. So that at 
yu concluſion of the firſt act there is no 
deſign laid, no diſcovery made, nor an 
difpolition formed towards the ſubſe, 
quent event. 

In the feeond act, Manoah, the fa- 
ther of Samſon, comes to ſeek his ſon, 
and being ſhewn him by the chorus, 
breaks out into lamentations of his mi- 
ſery, and compariſons of his preſent 
with his former ſtate, repreſenting to 
him the ignominy which his religion FA 
fers, by the feſtival this day celebrated 
in honour of Dagon, to whom the ido- 
laters aſcribed his overthrow, 

F — Thou bear't 
Enough, and more, the burthen of that faults 
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Bitterly haſt thou paid and fill art paylag 
That rigid ſcore. A worſe thing yet remains, 
This day the Philiſt ines a pop lar feaſt 
Here celebrate in Gaza; atid procl aim 
Great pomp and ſacrifice, and praiſes loud 
To Dagon, , as their god, who hath deliver'd 
Thee, Samſon, bound and blind into their 
bands, 
Them out of thine, who flew'ſt them many « 


Samſon, touched with this ach, 
makes a reply equally penitential and 
pious, which his father conſiders as the 
effuſion of prophetick confidence. 


Samſen. od, be ſure, 
Will not connlve or linger thus provok'd, 
But will ariſe and his great name aſſert: 
Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoll him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me. 

Manoah. With cauſe this hope relieves 

thee, and theſe words | 
I as ® prophecy receive; for God, | 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 


This part of the dialogue, ay it 
might tend to animate or exaſperate 
Samfon, cannot, I think, be cenſured 
as wholly ſuperfluous; but the ſuc- 
ceeding diſpute, in which Samſon con- 
tends to die, and which his father breaks 
off, that he may go to ſblicit his releaſe, 
is only lend for it's 6wn beauties, 
and no tendency to introduce any thing 
that follows it, ; 

The next event of the drama is the 
arrival of Dalilah; with all her graces, 
artifices, 97 allurements. Wh pro- 
duces a dialogue, in a very high de 
elegant and inſtructive, Fin Shich ſhe 
retires, after ſhe has exhauſted her per- 
ſuaſions, and is no more ſeen nor heard 
of; nor has her viſit any effect but that 
of raiſing the character of Samſon. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the 
giant of Gath, whoſe name had never 

n mentioned before, and who has 
now no other motive of coming than ta 
ſee the man whoſe ftrength action 


are ſo loudly celebrated, 
Harapb. — Much I have heard 


Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform'd, 
Incredible to me; in this diſpleas'd, 

That I was never preſent in the place 

Of thoſe encounters, where we might hav 


tried 
Each others force in camp or lifted fields: 
And pow am come to ſee of whom _— 
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Hath walk'd abont, and each limb to ſurvey, 
If thy appearance anſwet loud report. 


Samſon challenges him to the combat; 
and, after an interchange of reproach- 
es, elevated by repeated defiance on one 
fide, and imbittered 'by contemptuous 
inſults on the other, Harapha retires; 
we then hear it determined, by Samſon 
and the chorus, that no conſequence 
good or bad will proceed from their in- 
ter view. 


Cberus. He will directly to the lords, I fear, 
And with malicious counſel ſtir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflit thee. 

Samſ. He muſt allege ſome cauſe, and 

offer'd fight 
Will not dare mention, leſt a queſtion riſe, 
Whether he durſt accept the offer or not; 
And that hedurſt not, plain enough appear d. 


At laſt, in the fifth act, appears a 
meſſenger” from the lords. aſſembled at 
the feſtival of Dagon, with a ſummons 
by which Samſon is required to come 
and entertain them with ſome proof of 
his ſtrength. Samſon, after a ſhort ex- 
poſtulation, diſmiſſes him with a firm 
and reſolute refuſal; but during the ab- 
ſence of the meſſenger, having a while 
defended the propriety of his conduct, 
he at laſt OE himſelf moved by.z 
ſecret impulſe to comply, and utters ſome 
dark. preſages of a t event to be 
brought to paſs, by his agency, under 
the direction of Providence. 


Samſ. Be of good courage; I begin to feel 
Some rouſing motions in me, which diſpoſe 
To ſomething extraordinary my thoughts. 

1 with this meſſenger wl go along, | 
Nothing to do, be ſure, that may diſbonour 


Our law, or tain my vom of NMararite. 
If there be oughtof preſage in the mind, 
This day will be remkable in my life 

By ſome great act, or of my days che la. 


While Samſon is condufted off ! 
the meſſenger, his father returns wat 
hopes of ſucceſs in his ſolicitation, u 
on which he confers. with the chorus 
their dialogue is interrupted, firſt by a 
ſhout of triumph, and afterwards by 
ſcreams of horror and agony. As they 
ſtand deliberating where t 
ſecure, 'a man _ had been preſent at 
the ſhew enters, and relates how Samſon, 
having prevailed on his guide to ſuffer 
him to lean againſt the main pillars 
of the theatrical edifice, tore down the 


roof upon the ſpectators and hizmlelf; 


Thoſe two maſſy pillars, , 
With horrible confufion, to and fro, K 
He tugg d, he ſhook, till down they came, 
and drew 2 
The * roof after them, with burſt 


under 02 
Upon the heads of all who ſat bobeath 
——Þamſon with theſe jimmizxt, inevi 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on bi 


This is undoubtedly a juſt and regular 
cataſtrophe, and” the poem, t 
has a beginning and an end which Ari- 
ſtotle himſelf could not have difapproy- 
ed; but it muſt be allowed to want a 
middle, fince nothing paſſes between 
the firſt act and the kal. that eitber ha- 
ſtens or delays the death of Samſon, 
The whole drama, if it's ſuperfluities 
were cut off, would ſcarcely fill a . 
aft; yet this is the y which ig- 
norance has admixed, and bi | 
plauded. 4 — — 
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%s TAM LUCILL FAUTOR INEPTE EST 


UT NON HOC FATEATUR:s 


Hon „ 


WHAT DOATING BIGOT, TO HIS FAULTS $0 BLIND, 
AS NOT TO GRANT ME THIS, CAN MILTON FIxp? | 


IT is common,” ſays Bacon, to 
* defire the end without enduring 
the means. E member of ſocie - 


ty feels and acknowledges the neceſſity 
of detecting crimes, yet ſcarce any de» 


gree of virtue or reputation is able to ſe» 
eure an — — publick ba- 
tred. The learned world has always 
admitted the uſefulneſs of critical diſ- 


quilitions, yet he that attempts to ſhew, 
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however modeſtly, the failures of a ce- 
lebrated writer, ſhall furely irritate his 
admirers, and incur the imputation of 
eirry, captiouſneſs, and malignity. 
With this danger full in my view, I 
ſhall proceed to examine the ſentiments 
of Milton's tragedy, which, though 
much leſs fable to cenſure than the diſ- 
poſition of his plan, are, like thoſe of 
other writers, ſometimes expoſed to juſt 
exception for want of care, or want of 
3 ” 
entiments are proper and im as 
conſiſt e with Polo 
er and circumſtances of the perſon 
to whon they are attributed, with the 
rules of the compoſition in which they 


' are found, or with the ſettled and un- 
alterable nature of things. : 


It is common among the tragick po- 
ets to introduce their perſons alluding to 
events or opinions, ch they could 
not poſſibly have any knowledge. The 
barbarians of remote or newly diſcovered 
regions often diſplay their * . Eu- 
ropean learning. he of loye is 
mentioned mn nn with all the 
familiarity of a Roman epigrammatiſt; 
and a late writer has put, Harvey's doc- 
trine of the circnlation of the blood in- 


to the mouth of a Turkiſh ſtateſman, 


who lived near two centuries before it 
was known even to philoſophers or ana- 
tomiſts. 

Milton's learning, which acquainted 
him with the manners of the ancient 


eaſtern nations, and his invention, which , 


required no aſſiſtance from the common 


cant of poetry, have preſerved him from 


frequent outrages of local or chrono 
logical propriety. Yet he has mention- 
ed Chalybean Steel, of which it is not 
very likely that his chorus ſhould have 
heard, and has made Alp the general 
name of a mountain, in a region where 


the Alps could ſcarcely be known, 


No medicinal liquor can afſwage, 
Nor breath of cooling air from ſnowy Alp. 


He has taught Samſon the tales of Circe, 
and the Syrens, at which he apparently 
hints in his colloquy with Palilah. 


| | I know thy trains, 
Tho' dearly to my coſt, thy gins and toils; 
Thy fair zechanted cup, and warbling charms, 


No more on me have pow'r. 


Put the groſſeſt error of this kind is 


the ſolemn introduction of the Phenix 
in the Jaſt ſcene, which is faulty, not 
only as it is incongruous to the perſo- 
nage to whom it is aſcribed, but as it is 
to evidently contrary to zealon and na- 
ture, that it ought never to be mention- 


ed but as a fable in any ſerious poem, 


wo Virtue giv'n for loft, 
Depreſt, and overthrown} as ſeem'd, 
Like that ſelf- begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods emboſt 
That no ſecond knows, nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt; 
From out our aſhy womb now teem'd 
Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous moſt 
When moſt unaQtive deem'd; | 
And tho' her body die, her fame ſurvives, 
A ſecular bird ages of lives. 


/ 


Another fpecies of impropriety, is 
the unſuitableneſs of thoughts to the ge- 
neral character of the poem. The ſe- 
riouſneſs and ſolemnity of tragedy ne- 
een rejects all pointed or epigram- 
matical expreſſions, all remote conceits 
and oppoſition of ideas. Samſon's com- 
plaint is therefore too elaborate to be 


natural, 


As in the land of darkneſs, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And bury'd; but O yet more miſerable! 
Myſelf my ſepulchre, a moving grave! 
Bury d, yet got exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From worſt of other evils, pains and wrongs, 


All alluſions to low and trivial ob- 
jects, with which contempt is uſually aſ- 
ſociated, are doubtleſs unſuitable to a 
ſpecies of compoſition which ought to 
be always awful, though not always 
magnificent. The remark therefore of 
the chorus on good and bad news, ſeems 
to want elevation. 


Maneab. A little tay will bring ſome no- 
tice hither, 
Chor. Of good or bad fo great, of bad the 


ſooner; 


For evil news rides poft, while good news baitse 


But, of all meanneſs, that has leaſt to 
plead which is produced by mere verbal 
conceits, which depending only upon 
ſounds, loſe their exiſtence by the chan 
of a ſyllable. Of this Kind is the fol- 
lowing | 
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Chor. Bt had we beſt retire? I ſee a ſlorm. 


Sam. Fair days have oft contracted wind 
and rain. 

Chor, But this another kind of tempeſt 
brings. 

Samſ. Belefs abſtruſe, my ridling days are 
paſt, 

Chor. Look now for no inchanting voice, 
nor fear 


The bajt of honied wordsz a rougher tongue 
Draws hithetward, I know him by his ſtride, 
The giant Harapha,- 


And yet more deſpicable are the lines 
in which Manoah's paternal kindneſs 
is commended by the chorus. 


Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons, 
Thou for thy ſon are bent to lay out all, 


Samſon's complaint of the inconve- 
niencies of impriſonment is not wholly 
without verbal quaintneſs. 


-—I a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The airy impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp. 


From the ſentiments we may properly 
deſcend to the conſideration of the lan- 
gnage, which, in imitation of the an- 
cients, is through the whole dialogue 
remarkably ſimple and unadorned, Fl 
dom heightened by epithets, or vaned 
by figures; yet ſometimes metaphors 
find admiſſion, even where their con- 
fiſtency is not accurately preſerved, 
Thus Samſon confounds loquacity with 
a ſhipwreck, 

How could I once fook up, or heave the head, 
Who, like a fooliſh pilot, have fiproreck'd 
My weſſel truſted to me from above, 


Gloriouſly rigg'd; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have drvulg'd the ſecret gift of God 
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o a deceitful omann 


And the chorus talks of adding fuel to 
flame in a report. ; 

He's gone, and who knows how he may repert 
Thy verd:, by adding fuel to the flame? 


The verſification is in the dial 
much more fmooth and harmonious than 
in the parts allotted to the chorus, 
which are often ſo harſh and diflonanty 
as ſcarce to preſerve, whether the lines 
end with or without rhymes, any ap- 
pearance of metrical regularity. 


Or do my eyes miſrepreſent? Can this be be, 
That heroick, that renown's, 


Irrefiſtible Samſon ʒ whom unarm'd -- 

No ſtrength of man, or fierceſt wild beat 
could withſtand; 7 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the Id. 


Since I have thus pointed out the 
faults of Milton, critical integrity re- 
quires that I ſhould endeavour to diſ- 
play his excellencies, though they will 
not eaſily be diſcovered. in ſhort quo 
tations, becauſe they conſiſt in the juſt- 
neſs of diffuſe reaſonings, or in the 
contexture and method of continued dia- 
logues; this play having none of cheſe 
deſcriptions, ſimilies, or ſplendid ſen- 
tences, with which other tragedies arg 
ſo laviſhly adorned. | % 

Yet ſome paſlages may be ſelected 
which ſeem to deſerye particular noti 
either as containing ſentiments of 
fon, bw gages of life, _ precepts 
of conduct, or ſallies of imagination. 
It is not eaſy to give a wo repreſen- 

£ 


tation of the wearineſs of delpondency, 
than in the wards of to his 
father. ‚ 
— feel my genial ſpirits droop, 


My hopes all flat; nature within me ſceme 
In all her functions weary of herſelf; 

My race of glory ren, and race of ſhame; 
And 1 ſhall hortly be with them that reſt. 


The reply of Samſon to the flattering 
Dalilah affords a juſt and ſtriking de- 
ſcription of the ſtratagems and allure- 
ments of feminine hypocriſy, 


Theſe are thy wonted arty, 

And arts of ev'ry woman falſe like thee, 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, berrayy 

Then as repentant to ſubmit, beſeech, 

And reconcilement move with feign'd re- 
morſe, 

Confeſs and promiſe wonders in her changey 

Nat truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her huſband, tiow far urg'd his patience bears, 

His virtue or weakneſs which way to affails 

Then with more cautious and inftruted{kill 

Again tranſgreſſes, and again ſubmits. 


When wa 2 ras 
himſelf a ſpectacle at of Dagon, 
he firſt far his behaviour to the cho- 
rus, who charge him with having ſerv- 
ed the Ptuliſtines, by a very juſt diſtinc- 
tion; and then deſtroys the common ex- 
cuſe of cowardice and fervility, which 
always confound temptation with com- 


pullion, 


C. 


| Chors Vet wich thy Mengch thou ſetv f 
— the Philiſtinrs. 122 128 170 
See Notin weir idol worſhip, but by la- 


ur | 
. Honeſt and lawful to deſeryr my food 
Of thoſe who have mein thejr civil power. 
* Chor, Where the heart joins not, outward 
* acts defile not. N 
- * Bom. Where outward force conftrains, the 
ſentence holde, 3 
But who cofiftrains me to the temple of Da- 


; gon, 
Not —— Philiſtine lords com- 
- Ma 21 : 
Commands are no conſtraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind. + 

The complaint of - blindneſs which 
damſon pours: qut at the beginning of 
the tragedy is equally addrefſed to the 
paſſions. and the fancy. The enume- 
ration of his miſeries is fucceeded by.a 


pleaſing train of ical images, 
— 2 — ed by expoſtulations 
and wifhes, as reaſon too ellen ſubraits 
is learn from-deſpair, 7 


- 
* 1 1 
„ 
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O firkt ereated beam, and thou grert wort = 
Let there be lght, and light was over all; 
Why am 1 thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 
The- ſur to me is dark + , 

And ſilent, as, the moon,. 

When fic deſerts the nig 

Hid in her vacant interlunat cave. 
Since light fo neceſſary is to lite, . 

And almoſt life itſe f; if it be true, _ 
That light Is in the foul, * 5 "Yd 24 
She all in ev'ry part; why was the fight” 
To ſuch à tender batt as h eye conhn'd, © 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quenched, 

And not, as feeling, thro* al} party difus'd 
That ſhe may look at will thro' ev'ry pore; * 


Such are the faults and ſuch the bean. 
ties of ' Samſon Agoniftes, which-Þ have 
ſhewn with no other purpoſe than to 

mote the k of true criticiſm, 
everlaſting ure of Mitten s 
laurels has nothing to fear from the 
blaſts of malignity; nor can my attempt 
produce any other effeR, than to ſtreng · 
then their by lopping their laxu- 
riance. | MIEWSY 


* 
- 
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CETATNTESY WITH FAG, AN PAT SEVIERLTY- 


| TO THE RAMBLER, 
n, 
OLITICIANS have. long ob- 
ſerved,that the greateſt events may be 
orten traced back to lender cauſes. Pet - 
ty competition or caſual friendſhip, the 
prudence of a ſlave, or the garrulity of a 
woman, have hindered or promoted 
moſt im t ſchemes, and haſlened or 
retarded the revolutions of empire. } ... - 
+ , Whoever ſhall review his life will gene- 
rally find, that the whole tenor of his con- 
has been determined by ſome acci- 
dent of no * moment, or by a 
8 e circum- 
ces, A W is imagination 
ee and his judgment un- 
ſettled;, and that his principles and ac- 
jons have taken their colour from ſome 
ret infuſon, mi without d 
n the current of his ideas. The de- 
es, that predominate. in , our hearts, 
are. inſtilled by. imperceptible commu- 
mcations at the time when we look upon 
lu yarious ſcenes of the world, and the 


different, employments of men, with 
the neutrality of . inexperience; and we 
came forth. from the nurſery or the 
ſchool, invariably deſtined to the pur- 
ſuit of great acquiſitions, or , petty ace; 
compliſhmens. 1 T 

Such was the impulſe by which I have 
been kept in motion from my earlicf 
years. I was. born. to an inheritance 
which, gave my childhood a claim to 
diſtinction and careſſes, and was ac 
cuſtomed to hear applauſes, before they 
had much influence on my thougbts. 
The firlt praiſe of Which I remember 
myſelf ſenſible, was that of -ho-- 
mour, which, whether I deſerved it or not 
when it was beſtowed, I haye ſincg 
made it my whole buſineſs to propagate 
and maintain, ' K tui pas 1 

When I was ſent to ſchool, the gal- 
ety of my look, and the livelineſt of my 
loquacity, ſoon gained me admiſſion to 


not yet aganlt affection 
by artifice or intereſt, 


N 
with every ſtratagem, and allociated in 
over} 


every ſports gave alacrity 
to a frobck, on hee, — to a holiday. 
I was indeed ſo much employed in 
juſting ot executing ſchemes of diver- 
ion, that I had no Jeifure for my taſks, 
but was furniſhed with exerciſes, and in 
ſtructed in my leſſons, by ſome kind 
of the igher claſſes. My Ma- 
„not fuſpecking my deficiency, or 
unwilling. to detect what his kindneſs 
would not puniſh, nor his unpartiality 
excuſe, .allawed ger yy oye a 
ſight examination, at 
neſs of ee, and the pal roy 
lineſs of my abſurditics, and could not 
forbear to-ſhew that he ed me with 
ſuch tenderneſs, as genius and learn- 
ing can ſeldom excite. N 
From ſchool 1 5 diſmiſſed to the 
univerſity, where I ſoon drew upon me 
the notice of the younger ade and 
was the conſtant partner of their morn- 


ing walks, and evening compotations. 
1 — not indeed . — for 
literature, but was looked on with in- 
dulgence as à man of parts, who want- 
ed nothing but the dulneſs of à ſcholar, 
and might become eminent whenever 
he ſhould condeſcend to 2 
tention. tutor a While 

me with negligence; and repreſſed my 
ſallies with ſupercilious gravity; yet 
having natural good-humour lurking m 
his heart, he could not long hold =—_ 
againſt the power of hilarity, but af, 
ter à few months — rela the 
muſcles of diſciplinarian moroſeneſs, 
received me with ſmiles after an elope- 
ment, and, that he might not betra 
his truſt to his fondneſs, was content 
to ſpare my diligence by increaſing his 
own. 


Thus I continued to diſſipate the 
gloom of collegiate auſterity, to waſte 
my own life in idleneſs, and lure others 
from their ſtudies, till the happy hour 
arrived, when I was ſent to London. I 


ſoon diſcovered the town to be the pro- 


element of youth and, gaiety, and 
r 
the ladies, a ſpecies of beings _— 
of at the unverfity, whom I no 
ſooner the happineſs of approaching than 
I devoted all my faculties to the ambition 
of pleaſing them. 
wit, Mr. Rambler, in the dialect 


of ladies, is not always a man who, by 
the action of a vigorous fancy u 


pon 
comprehenſive knowledge, brings dif» 
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by ſome peculiar acuteneſs 22 
ſemblance in object diſimilar to com- 


mon or by mixing h 
notion, Cab the 8 with 7045 
den ſeintillations of congeit. A lady's 
wit is a man who can make ladies laugh, 
to 4 POINTS: eaſy it may from, 
many gifts of nature, and attainmeuts 
of art, muſt commonly concur. He 
that hopes to be conceived as. à wit in 
female aſſemblies, ſhould have 2 form 
neither ſo amiable as to ſtrike with ad- 
miration, nor ſo coarſe as to raiſe diſguſt, 
with an ding too feeble to be 
dreaded, and too forcible to be deſpiſed, 
The other parts of the character are 
more ſubje& to variation; it was for 
merly eſſential to a wit, that half hisback 
ſhould be covered with a ſnowy flecce, 
and at a time yet more remote no m 
was à wit without his boots. In the 
days of the SpeQtator a ſnuff · box ſeemi 
to have been R but in my 
time an embroi coat was ſufficient, 
without an ie regulation of the 
reſt of his dreſs. | | 
But wigs and boots and ſnuff- boxes 
are vain without a perpetual reſolution 
to be z and who can' always find 
ſupplies of mirth! Juvenal indeed, in 
his compariſan of the two oppoſite phi- 
loſophers, wonders only whence an un- 
exhauſted fountain of tears could be diſ- 


charged: but had. Juvenal, with all his 


ſpirit, undertaken my province, be 
would have found conſtant gaiety qu 
1 to be ſupported. 

r. Rambler,” and compatſionare 
condition of a man, who has tanght oy 
company to expet᷑t from him à con 
nual feaſt of laughter, an unintermitted 
ſtream of joeylarky: The taſk of every 
other flave has an end. The rower in 
time reaches the port; the lexicographer 
at laſt finds the concluſion of his alpha- 
bet; only the hapleſs wit has his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is 
never ſatisfied, and one jeſt only raiſes 
expectation of another. 

know that, among men of learning 
and aſperity, the retainers to, the female 
world are not much regarded; yet I can- 
not but hope that if you knew at how 
dear a rate our honours are purchaſed, 

would look with ſome gratulation 
on our ſucceſs, and with ſome pity on 


our miſcarriages. Think on mi- 
ſery of him who is 5 culti - 
: vate 


— 


vate barrenneſs and ranſack vatuityz 
wigs obliged to continue his talkyhen 
his. meaning is ſpent, to raiſe merriment 
without images, to haraſs, his imagina- 
tion in queſt of thoughts which he can- 
ngt ſtart, and his memory in purſuit of 
tives which he cannot overtake; ob- 
. ort with which he ftrains to 
ceal deſpondency by a ſmile, and the 
Are which 24 fits while the eyes 
Gail 5 any are fixed upon him as 
in alt ref fuge from ſilence and dejec- 


01. were endleſs to recount. the ſhifts to 
which I have been reduced, or to enume- 
rate the different ſpecies of artificial wit. 
Lregularly frequented coffee-houles, 2x" 
haye often lived a week upon an expreſ- 

on, of which he Who drop pen : did 
t know the value. When fortune did 
ot fayour my erratick induſtry, Iglean- 

| jelly 2 home, from, o 15 arces. 
To collett wit was indeed fafe, for I 
eonſorted with none that looked much 

to books; but to. diſperſe it was the 
culty. A ſeeming negligence was 
often. ful, and I have very fucceſsful- 
made 2 reply not to what the lady 
Rd, but to what it was ON 
me.to ear; for very few were ſo 


as to 1 a Wee which 
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given, occaſion to a burſt of -merriment; 
metimes I drew the converſation up 
oy degrees to a K. 8 5 
duceda once vt Thad teas 
like ſportſmen who boaſt of kllng 
E which they lodge inthe covert. Emi. 
nence is however in ſome h py mo- 
ments gained at leſs expence ; have de- 
lighted a whole circle at ane time with 
Aer of quibbles, * made m oe 
company at another, b eG 

my fingers, or. EOS 2a lady's lag 
for my own 

Theſe are artful deceits and uſeful 
jo e but expedients are at length 

auſted, and deceits detected. Time 

itſelf, og other injuries, diminiſhes 
the power o plexiing, and I now find 
in my forty-fifth year many pranks 
and pleaſantfies cody received, 
which had farmerly filled a whole room 
with jollity and acclamatjon. I am un- 
der the melancholy negeffity of fupport. 
mg that character by ſtudy, w ich 1 
gained by levity, having learned too Jate 
that gaiety mult he recommended by 
higher qualities, and that micth can ne- 
ver pleaſe long but as the effloreſcence 
of a mind loved for it's luxuriance, but 
eſtremed for it's uſefulneſs. I am, &c. 
| _ PArILTVS, 
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BY 


N xl. SATURDAY, JULY. 27 1751. 
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(9.1/0 A GIANT SHEPHERD HERE HIS Trockne 
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e THE RAMBLER. medicinal ſpring, criticiſed every eclifice, 
"218, contemplated every, ruin, and compared 
AY ING. been. accuſtomed to re- every ſcene of action with the narratives 
tie [annually from the ton, I of hiſtorians. By this, ſucceſfian of 
y.axcpitd the invitation of Euge- amuſements we enjoyed the exerciſe of 


who bas an eſtate and ſcat in a 
— it county. «As, we were unwilling to 
vel without i improvement, we turned 
en from the direct road to pleaſe aur- 
Alves with che yiew e of art; 


viimst 5 


a journey without ſuffering the 2 
and had nothing to regret hut that, 124 
progroſa ſo leiſurely and gentle, v mi 

the adventures of a poſt; chaiſe, and the 
plealureygf alarming / villages . — | 
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tomult of our paſſage, and of diſguiſin 
our infignificaney by the dignity of 


hurry. 

The firſt week after our arrival at 
Eugenio's houſe was paſſed in receiving 
viſits from his neighbours, who crowd 
about him with all the eagerneſs of be- 
nevolence; ſome impatient to learn the 
news of the court and town, that they 
might be, qualified by authentick infor- 
mation to diftate to the rural politicians 
on the next bowling day; others deſirous 
of His intereſt to accommodate pn 
or of his advice in the ſettlement of their 
HOY and the marriage of their chil- 


n. 

The civilities which he had received 
were ſoon to be returned; and J paſſed 
ſome time with great ſatisfaction in royv- 
ing through the country, and 3 
the ſeats, gardens, and ep nr whic 

are ſcattered over it. My pleaſure would 
indeed have been greater had I been 
ſometimes allowed to wander in a park 
or wilderneſs alone, but to appear as 
the friend of Eugenio was an honour 


not to be enjoyed without ſome inconve- 


nienciesʒ ſo much was every one ſolici- 
tous for my regard, that T could ſeldom 
eſcape to ſolitude,” or ſteal a moment 
from the emulation of complaiſance, and 
the vigilance of officiouſneſs. 

In theſe rambles of neighbour- 
hood, we frequently paſſed by a houſe of 
unuſval magnificence. While I had my 
curiolity yet diſtrafted among many no- 
velties, it did not much attract my ob- 
ſervation; but in,a ſhort time I could 
not forbear ſurveying it with particular 
notice; for the length of the wall which 
incloſed the gardens, the diſpoſition of 


the ſhades that waved over it, and the. 


canals, of which I could: obtain ſome 
glimpſes through the trees from our own 
windows, gave me reaſon to expect more 
grandeur and MF than T had yet ſeen 
in that province. I therefore enquired, 
aSwe rode by it, why we never, amongſt 
our excurſions, ſpent an hour where there 


323 
fairy d, on which we might ven. 
ture by Uay-light” without deer 
© The danger,” fays be, 13 indeed only 
© thatof appearingto ſolicit the atquilinit- 
© ance bf a man, with whom it is not 
* poſſible to conderſe without infumy, 
8 =o you has ite from 3 his 
inſolence or malignity, every umay 
© being who can live without him.” ©. 
Our converſation was then actiden- 
tally interrupted; but my inquiſitive hw 
mour being now in motion, could n 
reſt without a full account of this n 
diſcovered prodigy. I was ſoon inform- 
ed that the fine houſe and ſpacious gar- 
dens were haunted by Squire Bluſter, of 
whom it was very eaſy to learn the cha- 
rater, fince nobody had regard 2 
him ſufficient to hinder them from tell - 
og VE they could diſcover. « 
quire Bluſter is deſcended of an an- 
cient family. The eftate' which his 
anceſtors had immemorially poſſeſſed 
much augmented by Captain Bl 
who ſerved under Drake in the feigg of 
Elizabeth; and the Blufters, who werte 
before ly petty gentlemen, have from 
that time frequently repreſented the ſhire 
in parliament, been” choſen to, preſent 
addreſſes, and given laws at huntin 
matches and races. They were em- 
nently hoſpitable and r, till the 
father of this gentleman died of an elec- 
ton. His lady went to the grave ſoon 
after him, and left the heir, then onl 
ten years old, to the care of his - 
* who would not ſuffer Ei ta 
be controlled, becauſe the could not 
hear to hear him cry; and never ſent 
him to ſchool; becauſe ſhe was not able 
to live without his company. She taught 
lum however very early to inſpect the 
ſteward's accounts, to dog the butler 
from the cellar, and to catch the ſervants 
at a junket; ſo that he was at the age of 
eighteen à complete maſter of all the 
lower arts of domeſtick policy, had often 
on the road detected combinations be» 
tween the coachman and the oftler, and 


d was ſuch an appearance of ſplendor and procured the diſcharge of nineteen maids 
e affluence. Eugenio told me that the for illicit correſpondence with cottagers 
d ſeat which I ſo much admired, was com- and chair-women. 1 

es monly called in the country the haunted By che opportunities of r 
of houſe, and that no viſits were paid there which minority affurds, and whi = 
of dy any of the gentlemen whom I had probity of his guardians had diligenty 
e, yet ſeen, As the haunts of incorporeal improyed, a _ tirge ſum of money 
2 ings are generally ruinous, neglected, was accumulated, and he found him- 
d and deſolate, I eaſily conceived that ſelf, when he took bis affairs into his 
he there was ſomething to be explained, own hands, the richeſt man in the coun» 
1 and told him that I ſuppoſed it only ty. I | 
| ATI) 2 
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of his twenty-firſt year, by an entertain- 


ment, at which the houſe 3 open 
to all that are inclined t6 enter it, and 
the whole province flocks together as to 


a general feſtivity. On this occaſion 


young Blaſter exhibited the firſt tokens, 


of his future eminence, by ſhaking his 
purſe at anold gentleman, who 1952 
1 friend of 3 * 
offering to wager a greater ſum than 
could afford to 3 a practice with 
which he has, at one time or other, in- 
ſulted every freeholder within ten miles 
round him, 

His next acts of offence were com- 
mitted in a contentious and ſpiteful vin- 
dication of the privileges of his manors, 
and a rigorous and relentleſs proſecution 
of every man that preſumed to violate 
his game, As he s to have no 
eſtate adjoining equal to his own, his 

refſions are often borne without re- 
ance, for fear of à long ſuit, of 
which he delights to count the expences 
without the Feat ſolicitude about the 
event; for he knows, that where nothing 
but an honorary right is conteſted, the 
poorer wg ring maſt always ſuffer, 
G—_— | be the laſt deciſion of the 

aw. 


By the fucceſs of ſome of theſe diſ- 
putes, he has fo elated his infolence, 
and by reflection upon the general ha- 
tred which they have brought upon him, 
ſo irritated his virulence, that his whole 
life * N in meditating or executing 
miſchief. It is his common practice to 
procure his hedges to be broken in the 
night, and then to demand ſatis faction 
for damages which his grounds have 
ſuffered from his neighbour's cattle. An 
old widow was yeſterday ſoliciting Eu- 
genio to enable her to replevin her on! 
cow then in the pound by Squire Blul- 
ter's order, who had ſent one of his 
agents to take advantage of her calami- 
ty, and perſuade her to fell the cow at 
an under rate. He has driven a day- 
labovrer from his cottage, for gathering 


- Blackberries'in a hedge for his children; 


and his riow an old woman in the coun- 
2555 for a treſpaſs which ſhe commit - 
ed, by coming into his ground to pick 
up acorns for her hog. | 
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family to celebrate the heir's completion 


Money, in whatever hands, will con- 
fer power. Diſtreſs will fly to immedi» 
ate refuge, without much conſideration 
of remote conſequences. * Bluſter has 
therefore a deſpotick authority in man 
families, whoni he has affiſted, on preſſ- 
ing prongs with larger ſums than 

can eaſil , e only viſits 
hat he makes Ns > eſs houſes * miſ- 
fortune, where he enters with the inſo- 
lence of abſolute command, enjoys the 
terrors of the family, exacts their obe- 


- chence, riots at their chaſge, and in the 


height of his joy infults the father with 
E the daughters with ob- 


He is of late ſome what leſs offenſive; 
for one of his debtors, after gentle ex- 
poſtulations, by which he was only irri- 
tated to groſſer outrage,” ſeized him by 
the fleeve, led him trembling: into the 
court-yard, and cloſed the door upon 
tim in a ſtormy night. He took” his 
uſual revenge next morping”by a writ; 
but the debt was diſc by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Eugenio. 

It is his rule to ſuffer his tenants toowe 
him rent, becauſe by this indulgence he 
ſecures to himſelf the 14 of ſeizure 
whenever he has an inclination to amuſe 
himſelf with calamity, and feaſt his cars 
with entreaties and lamentations. Yet 
as he is ſometimes capriciouſtyHberal to 
thoſe whom he happens to adopt as fa- 
vourites, and lets his lands at a cheap 
rate, his farms are never long unoccu- 
pied; and when one is ruined by op- 
preſſion, the poſſibility of better fortune 
2 lures another to ſupply his 


a Such is the life of Squire Bluſter; a 
man in *whoſe r fortune has libe- 
rally placed the means of ere but 
who has defeated all her gifts of their 
end by the depravity of his mind; He 
is wealthy without followers; be is mag- 
nificent without witneſſes; he has birth 
without alliance, and mfluence without 
dignity, His neighbours ſcorn him as 
a Few his dependents dread him as an 
oppreſſor; and he bas only the gloom 
comfort of refleing; that if he is hated, 
he is likewiſe f I am, Sir, &c. 
VAGULUS». 
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SHOULD STAND THE LAUGHTER or THE FURLICE cone. 


FE ONG the intunnerable praftices: 


which intereſt or envy; have 
taught theſe who live upon literary fame 
to diſturb each other at their airy ban- 


quets, one of the 'moſt common is che 


charge of plagiariſm. | When the ex- 
cellence of a new compolition can no 
lo . conteſted, and malice is com- 


ve way to the unanimity of 


tplaue is yet this one expedient 
tried, by which the author may be 
degraded, though his work be reverenced; 
and the excellence which we cannot ob- 
ſcure, may be ſet at ſuch a diſtance as 
not to overpower our fainter Jultre. 
This accuſation is dangerous, becauſe, 
even when ĩt is ſalſe, it may be ſometimes 
urged with probability. Bruyere de- 


clares, that we are come into the world 


too late to produce any thing = — 
nature and life are preoccu 

that deſcription and ſentiment — been 
long exkauſted. It is indeed certain, that 
whoever attempts any common topick, 
will find unexpected comcidences of his 


thoughts with thoſe of other writers; 


nor can the niceſt judgment always diſ- 
tinguiſh accidental ſimilitude from art- 
ful imitation, There is likewiſe a com- 
mon ſtock of i a ſettled mode of 
arrangement, A. beaten track of 
tranſition, which all authors ſuppoſe 
themſelves at liberty to uſe, and which 
roduce the reſemblance generally ob- 
able among cotemporaries. So that 

in books which beſt deſerve the name 
of originale, there is little new beyond 
the diſpoſition of materials already pro- 
vided; the ſame ideas and combinations 
of ideas have been Jong in the poſſeſſion 
of other hands; and by reſtoring to eye- 
ry man his own, as the Romans muſt 
have returned to their cots from the 
poſſeſſion of the world, fo the moſt in- 
ventive and fertile genius would reduce 
his, folios to a few pages. Vet the au- 
thor who jmitates 15 predeceſſors only 
dy f 2 himſelf with thoughts and 


Fx anc. 
elegancies ont of the fre ma- 
gazme of literature, can little more 


propriety be reproached as a iary, 
than the 8 can” be cenſure my 


mean capier of Angelo or Wren be- 
cauſe he digs his marble AP the 4 N 
quarry, ſquares his ſtones by the 
art, and unifes them in, 4 E. — of the. 
ſame orders, 

Many ſubjedts fall under a con 
deration of an author, which 
mited by nature can admit only of . 
and N a 2 All defy — 2 
tions o ame t mult. be n 
the ſame; and deſeriptions, which 
definitions of a more lax, and, fanci 25 
kind, muſt always have in ſome d 
that reſemblance to each other pa 4 
they all have to their object. Different 
poets deſcribing the ſpring or the Fx 
would mention the zephyrs and 
flowers, the billows and the rocks; re- 
flecting on human life, they would, with- 
out any communication of opinions, 
lament the deceitfulneſs of hope, the. 
fugacity of 3 the . 
beauty, and the frequency of 4 
and for palliatives of theſe incurable mi- 
ſeries, the would concur in recom : 
mending kindneſs, temperance, cautions. 
and fortitude. _ ' 

When therefore there are found. in 
Virgil and Horace two ſimilar 2 
He tibi crunt art. Ht 


Parcere ſubjeFia, et eee, de. 
10. 


To tame the proud, 'the-fettts'dflave to bee ; 
Theſe are imperig] arts, and worthy thee, - 


Deva. 

Imperet bell ante prior jacentem : "t 

 Lehitjn .. Hot! 

Let Ceſar ſpread bis conqueſts far, 9 
Leſs pleas d to triumph than to ſpare» 


it is ſurely not neceſſary to ſuppoſe —— 
a late critick that ons is copied from the 
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other, ſince neither Virgil nor Horace 


. ean be ſuppoſed ignorant of the com- 


mon duties of humanity, and the vir- 
tue of moderation in ſucceſs. 
Cicero and Ovid have on very differ- 


ent occaſions remarked how little of the 


honour of. a victory belongs to the ge- 
neral, when his ſoldiers and his fortune 
have made their deductions; yet why 
ſhould Ovid be ſuſpected to have owed 
to Tully an obſervation which perhaps 
occurs to every man that ſees or hears 


— ou 
l * — of Achilles, that had 


not Homer written, his valour had been 

without praiſe. 

NV Vas illa extitiffet, idem tuntalos qui 
. Fortes ejus contexeraty nomen e5us ob. 

* . 

Ualeſs the Mad had been publiſhed, his 
dame had been loſt in the tomb that co- 
+ ,  vered his body. 


Horace tells us with more energy, 
that there were brave men before the 
wars of Troy, but they were loſt in 
eblivion for want of a poet. 
Virere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Aulti; ſed omnes illac brymabilet 
. & r, ignotigue langd 

ofte, carent guia vate ſacro. 
Before great Agamemnon reign'd, _ 

_Reign'd Kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whoſe huge ambition's now contain'd 
In the ſmall compaſs of a grave: 

In endleſs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown: 
Na bard bad they ta make all time their 
— * 144 own. = , 


5 


Fatt epquires, in the ſame oration, 
dh for fake, we diſturb a ſhort 
Iife with ſb many fatigues? 
iid eff quod in hoc tam exiguo vie curri- 
5 Y y tam Nen in laboridut 
eeectl? | 
In a circuit of life ſhould ve em- 
a ourfelves in ſo many fatigues? 


HForace enquires inthe fame manner 

> rs brevi fortes jaculamur evo 
alta? 
Why do we aim, wich {rife 
At things beyond the mark of B&e? 
FrnANncis. 

when our life is of fo ſhort duration, 
why we forth ſuch numerous deſigns? 


FxAXC18. 


But Horace, as well as Tully, might 
diſcover that records are needful to pre- 
ſerve the memory of actions, and that 
no records were ſo. durable as 83 
either of them might find out that le 
is ſhort, and that we conſume it in un- 
neceſſary labour. . 

There are other flowers of fiction ſo 
widely ſcattered and ſo eaſily cropped, 
that it is ſcarcely juſt to tax the ule of 
them as an act by which any particular 
writer is deſpoiled of his garland; for 
they may be {aid to have been planted by 
the ancients in the open road of poe 
for the accommodation of their ſuc+ 
ceſſors, and to be the right of every one 
that has art to pluck them without in- 
juring their colours or their fi ce. 
The paſſage of Orpheus to hell, with 
the recovery and ſecond loſs of Eury- 
dice, have deſcribed after Boetius 
by Pope, in ſuch a manner as might 
juſtly * him ſuſpected of imitation, 
were not the images ſuch as they might 
both have derived from more ancient 
writers, 


us ſontes agitant metu 
ices ſcelerum dee 
Jam meſfte lacrymis æadent, 
Non Lxienium caput . 
Velox precipitat rota. 
The pow'rs of vengeance, while they 
Touch'd with compaſſion, drop a tear 
Ixion's rapid wheel is bound, 12 
Fix'd in attention to the ſound. 
F. Lzwiss 
Thy ſtone, O Syfiphus, ſtands Qill 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, | 
And the pale ſpectres dance! 
The furics fink upon their iron beds 
Tandem, vincimur, arbiter 
Umbrarum, miſerans, 412 
Donemus, comitem wire, | 
Emiam edr mine, conj gem. bi 
Subdu'd at length, Hell's pitying monarch 
'J p | 


cry'd, 
Fhe ſong rewarding, let us yield the bride. * 
F. LEWIS. 
He ſung, and Hell conſented 
To hear the poet's prayer: 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 


Heu, no#is prope termines 

Orphens Eurydicen ſuam 

Vidit, perdidit, occidit. | 

Nor yet the the golden verge of day begun, 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice to life reftor'd, 

At once beheld, and loſt, and was undone. 

- F. LI wits 


But 
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Rut ſo0n, tod ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, the dies! 


No writer can be fully convifted of 
imitation, except there is a concurrence 
of more reſemblance Ty) w be 
;magined to have ha by chance; 
a8 Sh the ſame Tong are 3 
without any natural ſeries or neceſſary 
coherence, or where not only the thought 
but the words are copied. Thus it can 
ſcarcely be doubted, that in the firſt of 
the following paflages Pope remembered 
Ovid, and that in the ſecond he copied 
Craſhaw. | 


Sæpe pater dixit, fludiumt quid inutile tentasP 
wonides nullas ipſe r = 


Sponte ſud carmen numiros weniebat ad aptos, 
Et quod conabar ſegibere, werſus erat. 
| OvTD. 


Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry d, 
Ev'n Homer left no riches when he dy'd— 
In verſe ſpontaneous flow'd my native ſtrain, 
Fort'd by no ſweat or labour of the brain. 

! F. Lzwis. 

I left no calling for this idle trade 

No duty broke, no father aifobey'd; 

While yet a child, ere yet à fool to fame, 

] liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
| Porz. 
——T his plain floor, 

Believe me, reader, can ſay more 

Than many a braver marble can, 

Here lies a truly honeſt man. 

| Cx arnaws 


This modeſt ftane, what few vain marbles 


can, 0 
May truly lay, Here lies an honeſt man. 
. Port. 


Conceits, or thonghts not immedi- 
ately impreſſed by ſenſible objects, or ne- 
ceſſarily ariſing from the coalition or 
compariſon of common ſentiments, may 
de with great juſtice ſuſpected whenever 
they are found a ſecond time. Thus 
Waller probably owed to Grotius an 


elegant compliment. 


4 


Here lies the learned Savil's Hef, 
$9 early wiſe, and laſting falt, 
That none, except her years they told, ©: 
Thought her à child, or thought her old. 
Wars. 

Unica lux ſeeuli, genitovis plovia, a 13 
Lem puerum, nemo crefidir eſt n. 
Onerr. 

The age's miracle, his father's Joy! 
Nor old you wou'd pronounce him, hors boy. 
F.Lzwis 


And Prior was indebted fora pretty 


illuſtration to Alleyne's poetical hiſtory 
of Henry the — TS. 


For nought but light icfelf, itſelf can ſhow, _ 
And only kings can write, what kings can do. 
AEN. 
Your muſick's power, muſick muſt 
1 diſcloſe, *. Fs ; 9 
For what light is, "tis only ght thut he was 
, {05 P 10. 


—— 


Aud with, yet more certainty maꝝ the 
ſame writer 2 cenſured, for endgav ur- 


ing the clandeitine ization. of 

3 

without thinking himſelf diſgraced, 

an epigram of Plato. 4 I > 

Ti Ha d A Tain h ged. 

Oda i = r 3 
Venus, take my votive ga, * 
Since I am not what I was 


What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus let me never ſee. 


a} 


As not every inſtance of ſmilitude 
can be conſidered as a proof of imitation, 
ſo not every.imitation ought to be Rig- 
matized as a plagiariſm. The adoption 
of a noble ſentiment, or the inſertion of 
a borrowed ornament, may fometimes 
difplay ſo much judgment as will almoſt 
compenſate for invention; and an inte- 
rior genius may, without any unputa- 


tion'of ſervility, ve the path of t. 
ancients, provided he declines to 
in their oatſteps, oh 
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T7 is unpoſſible to mingle in converſa- 
tion without abſerving the difficulty 
with which a new name makes it's way 
into the world, The firit appearance 
of excellence unites multitudes againſt 
it, u Sed oppoſition riſes up on 
every ſide; the celebrated and the ob- 
cure in, in the /confederacy; ſubtilty 
furniſhes arms to impudence, and-in- 
vention leads on 8 | h 
Tbe ſtrength and unanimity of this 
Alliance js not eafily conceived, Tt 
might be expected that no man ſhould 
futfer his heart to be inflamed with ma- 
| "Hee, but by injuries; that none ſhould 
—_ buſy himſelf in conteſting the protenſions 
—_—_ of another, but when/ſome right of his 
1-9 own was involved in the queſtion; that 
| at leaſt hoſtilities. commenced without 
| cauſe, ſhould quickly ceaſe; that the 
armies of malignity ſhould ſoon diſperſe, 
when no common intereſt could be ud 
to hold them together; and that the at- 
| tack upen a ribng character ſhould be 
| Teft to thoſe who had ſamething to hope 
| br feat from the event. | 
The kazards of thoſe that aſpire to 
"eminence would be much diminiſhed if 
| they had none but acknowledged riyals 
— 1 to encounter. Their enemies would 
io then be few, and what is of yet greater 
| importance, Would, be known, But 
"what caution 15 ſufficient to ward off the 


Noa od. 2 


-— 
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| voy of invifible aſſailants, or what 

1 4 orce can ſtand againſt unintermitted at- 
tacks, anda continued ſucceſſion of ene- 
mares? Yet ſuch is the ſtate of the world, 
| that no ſooner can any manemerge from 
the crowd, and fix the eyes of the pub- 
ick upon him, than he ſtands as a mark 
to the arrows of lurking calumny, and 

| reteives in the tumult of boſtility, from 


diſtant and from nameleſs hands, wounds 
not always eaſy to be cured. 

Nie probable that the onſet againſt 
the candidates for renown is originally 
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DAPHNIDIS ARCUM _ 
FAEGISTI ET CALAMOSL QUE TU, FERVERSE MENALCA, 
ET CUM VIDISTI PUER@ DONATA, DOLEBAS; 
KT $1 NON ALIQUA NOCUISSES, MOR TUUS ESSE8 | 


VinG. 


THE ROW OF DAPHNIS AND TAE SHAFTS YOU BROKE 
"WHEN THE FAIR BOY RECEIV'D THE GIFT OF RIGHTS 
AND BY T FOR MISCHIEF, YOU HAD DY'D For SPITE. | 


DuyDrENs 


incited by thoſe. who imagine themſelyes 
in danger of ſuffering by their ſucceſs; 
but when war is once declared, volun- 
teers flock to the ſtandard, multitudes 
follow the camp only for want of em- 
ployment, and eee ate diſ- 
perſed to every part, ſo pleaſed with an 
opportunity of miſchief, that they toil 
without proſpect of mh and pillage 
without hope of , profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to 
deſerve diſtinction, he will be ſurpriſed 
to hear himſelf cenſured where he cauld 
not expect to have been named; he will 
find the utmoſt acrimony of malice 
among thoſe whom he never could have 
offended. _ | | 
As there are to be found in the ſervice 
of envy men of every diverſity of tem- 
= and by ir of miderſtanding, ca» 
umny is diftuſed hy all arts and methods 
of propagation. Nothing is too groſs 
or too refined, too cruel or too trifling, 
to be practiſed; very little regard is had 
to the rules of honourable hoſtility, but 
eyery weapon is accounted lawful, and 
boſe that cannot make a thruſt at life 

are content to keep themſelves in pla 
with petty malevolence, to teize ith 
feeble blows and impotent diſturbance. 
But as the induſtry of obſervation has 
divided the moſt miſcellaneous and con- 
fuſed aſſemblages into proper tlaſſes, and 
ranged the inſets of ſummer, that 
torment us with their drones or ſtings, 
by their ſeveral tribes; the perſecutors 
merit, notwithſtanding their num- 
bers, may be likewiſe commodiouſly 
diſtinguiſhed into Roarers, Whiſperers, 
The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible 
than dangerous. He has no other qua- 
lification for a champion of controverſy 
than a hardened front and ſtrong voice. 
Having ſeldom ſo much deſire to confute 
nce, be depends rather upon 
vociferation 


as to 
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vociferation than argument, and has 
very little care to adjuſt one part of his 
accuſation to another, to-preſerve de- 
cency in his language, or probability an 
his narratives. e has always a ſtore 
of reproachful epithets and contemptu- 
ous appellations, ready to be produced 
as occaſion may require, which by con- 
ſtant uſe he pours out with reſiſtleſs vo- 
lubility. If the wealth of a trader is 
mentioned, he without heſitation devotes 
him to bankruptcy; if the beauty and 
elegance of Sf commended, he 
wonders how the town can fall in love 
with ruſtick deformity; if a new per- 
formance of genius happens to be cele- 
brated, he pronounces the writer a hope- 
leſs idiot, without knowledge of books 
or life, and without the ' underſtanding 
by which it muſt be acquired. His ex- 
aggerations are generally without effect 
upon thoſe whom he compels to hear 
themy and chough it vill ſometimes 
happen that the U morousg are awed by 
his violence; and the eredulous miſtake 
his confidence for knowledge, yet the 
opinions Which he endeavours to ſup- 
preſs ſoon recover their former rength, 
as the trees that bend te the tempeſt erect 
themſelves again hen it's force is paſt. 
The Whiſperer is more dangerous. 
He eafily gains attention by a ſoft ad- 
dreſs, and'excites curioſity by an air of 
importance As Then are =_ to be 
made c romiſcuous publication, 
— . audience — him, 
and gratiſi es their vanity with an ap- 
pearance ot truſt v7 communicating his 
intelligence in a low voice. Of the 
trader he can tell, that though he feems 
to manage an extenſive commeree, and 
talks in high terms of the funds, yet 
his wealth is not equal to his reputation; 
he has lately fuffered much by an ex- 
penſive projett, and had a greater are 
than is acknowledged in the rich ſhip 
that periſhed by form. Of the 
bewuty he has little to ſay, but that they 
who ſee her in a morning do not diſcover 
all theſe graces which are admired in the 
park, Of the writer he affirms with 


— certainty, that, though the excel. 
nce 


of the work be inconteſtable, he 
can clainy but a ſmall part of the reputa- 
tion; that he owed moſt of the images 
and ſentiments to a ſecret friend; and 
that the accuracy and equality of the 
kyle was produced by the ſucceſſive cor- 
rection of the chief criticks of the age. 
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As every one is pleaſed with imagin- 
ing that he — not 
commonly divulgeds ſeergt hiſtory eaſi- 
ly gains ereditz but it is for the moſt 
part believed only while it circulates in 
whiſpers; and when once. it is openly 
9 confuted. ' 

The ' moſt pernicious enemy is the 
man of Moderation. Without intereſt 
in the queſtion, or any motive but ho- 
neſt naing 4 this impartial and zealous 
enquirer after truth is ready to hear 
either ſide, and always diſpoſed to kind 
interpretations and favourable opinious. 
He hath heard the trader's affairs fe- 
ported with great variation, and after a 
diligent compariſon of the evidence, 
concludes it probable that the ſple 
ex nba nie; of buſineſs being origt- 
nally built upon a narrow haſis, has Jate- 
3 found to totter: but between 

ilatory payment and bankruptcy there 
is a great diſtance; many metchan 
have fupported themfelves'by expedien 
for a time, without any final. injury. to 
their creditors ; and what is "loft by one 
adventure may be recovered by another. 
He believes that a young lady pleaſed 
with admiration, and defirous to make 

rfe& what is already excellent, may 

ighten her charms by artificial im- 
provements, but ſurely moſt of her beay- 
ties muſt” be genuine, and who can ſay 
that he' is wholly what he endeavours to 
appear? The author he Knows tg be a 
man of diligence, who perhaps does ngt 
e with the fire of Homer, but Ras 
the judgment to diſtover his oven 
ficiencies, and to fupply them by the he 
of others; and in his opinion mode 
is a quality ſo amiable and rare, that it 
ought to find a patron wherever it ap 
pears, and may juſtly be preferred 
the publick ſuffrage to Reale wit and 
oſtentatious literature. 

He who thus diſcovers failings 9 0 
unwillingneſs, and extenuates the faults 
which cannot be denied, puts an end at 
once to doubt or vindication; his hear- 
ers repoſe upon his candour and vera- 
city, and ad>:it the charge without al- 
lowing the excuſe; © | A 

Such are the atts by which the enyi- 
ous, the idle, the peeviſh, and 
thoughtleſs, obſtru that worth hic 
they cannot equal; and by artifices thus 
* ſordid, and deteſtable, is induſt 

eated, beauty blaſted, and genius de- 


” 1 
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NON SI PRIORES MAZONIUS TENET 
SEDES HOMERUS, PINDARICA LATENT, 
CEAQUE ET ALCALI MINACES 
STESICHORIQUE GRAVES CAMO ENR. 


Hor, 


WHAT THOUGH THE MUSE HER HOMER THRONES 
HIGH ABOVE ALL THE IMMORTAL QUIRE; 
NOR PINDAR'S RAPTURE SHE DISOWNS, 
HOR HIDES THE PLAINTIVE COEAN LYRE: 
Arcus STRIKES THE TYRANT'S SOUL WITH DREAD, 
NOR YET IS GRAVE STESICHORUS UNREAD. 


TI is allowed that vocations and em- 
8 of leaſt dignity are of the 
moſt apparent uſe; that the meaneſt arti- 
ſan or manufacturer contributes more 
to the accommodation of life, than the 
profound ſcholar and argumentative the- 
oriſt; and that the publick would ſuffer 
leſs preſent inconvenience from the ba- 
niſhment of philoſophers than from the 
55 common trade. 

Some have been ſo forcibly ſtruek 
with this obſervation, that they have, in 
the firſt warmth of their diſcovery, 
thought it reaſonable to alter the com- 
mon diſtribution of dignity, and ven- 


tured to candemn mankind of univer- 
ſal ingratitude, For juſtice exacts, that 


thoſe by whom we are moſt benefited 
ſhould be moſt honoured. And what 


Jabour can be more uſeful than that 


which procures to families and com- 
munities thoſe neceſſaries which ſupply 
the wants of nature, or thoſe conveni- 


.encies by which caſe, ſecurity, and ele- 


gance, are conferred ? 

This is one of the innumerable theories 
which the firſt attempt to reduce them 
into practice certainly deſtroys, If we 
eſtimate dignity by immediate uſctul- 
neſs, agriculture is undoubtedly the firit 


and nobleſt ſcience ; yet we ſee the plough 


driven, the clod broken, the manure 


ſpread, the ſeeds ſcattered, and the har- 
veſt reaped, by men whom thoſe that 


feed upon their induſtry will never be 
p<tſuaded to admit into the fame rank 
with heroes, or with ſages; and who, 
after all the confeſſions which truth may 


e xtort in favour of their occupation, mult 


be content to fill up the loweſt claſs of 
the commonwealth, to form the baſe cf 
the pyramid of ſubordination, and lie 
buried in obſcurity ' ghemſelves, while 


FaANCI1S. 


they ſupport all that is ſplendid, con. 
ſpicuous, or exalted, 

It will be found upon a cloſer inſpec- 
tion, that this part of the * 
mankind is by no means contrary to 
reaſon or equity. Remuneratory ho- 
nours are proportioned at once to the uſe- 
fulneſs and difficulty of performances; 
and are properly adjuſted by compariſon 
of the mental and corporeal abilities, 
which they appear to employ. That 
work, however necefſary, which is car- 
ried on only by muſcular ſtrength and 
manual dexterity, is not of equal eſteem, 
in the conſideration of rational beings, 
with the taſks that exerciſe the intellec- 
tual powers, and require the active vigour 
of imagination, or the gradual and la- 
borious inveſtigations of reaſon, * 

The merit of all manual occupations 
ſeems to terminate in the inventor; and 
ſurely the firſt ages cannot be charged 
with ingratitude; fince thoſe who civi- 
lized barbarians, and taught them how 
to ſecure themſelves from cold and hun- 

er, were numbered amongſt their deities, 
But theſe arts once difcovered by philo- 
ſophy, and facilitated by experience, are 
afterwards practiſed with very little aſ- 
ſiſtance fram the faculties of the ſoul; 
nor is any thing neceſſary to the regular 
diſcharge of theſe inferior duties, beyond 
that rude obſervation which the moſt 
ſluggiſh᷑ intellect may practiſe, and that 
induſtry which the ſtimulations of necel- 
ſity naturally enforce. 

Yet though the refuſal of ſtatutes and 
panegyrick to thoſe who employ- only 
their hands and feet inthe ſervice of man- 
kind may be eaſily jyſtified, I am far 
from intending to incite the petulance of 
pride, to juftify the ſupereiliouſneſs gf 
grandeur, or to intercept any pa 
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that tenderneſs and benevolence which 
by the privilege of their common nature 
one man may claim from another, 

That it would be neither wiſe nor 
equitable to diſcourage the huſbandman, 
the labourer, the miner, or the ſmith, 1s 
generally granted; but there is another 
race of beings equally obſcure and equal - 
ly indigent, who, becauſe their uſeful- 
neſs is leſs obvious ta vulgar apprehen- 
ſions, live unrewarded and die unpiti- 
ed, and who have been long expoled to 
inſult without a defender, and to cenſure 
without an apologiſt. 

The authors of London were former- 

ly computed by Swift at ſeveral thou- 
ands; and there is not any reaſon for 
ſuſpecting that their number has decreaſ- 
ed, Of theſe only a very few can- be 
faidto produce, or endeavour to produce, 
new ideas, to extend any principle of 
ſcience, or gratify the imagination with 
any uncommon train of images or con- 
texture of events; the reſt, however la- 
borious, however arrogant, can only be 
conſidered as the drudges of the pen, 
the manufacturers of literature, who 
have ſet up for authors, either with-or 
without a regular initiation, and, like 
other artificers, have no other care than 
todeliver their tale of wares at the ſtated 
time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that 
he who intends the entertainment or 
inſtruction of others, muſt feel in him- 
ſelf ſome pecuhar impulſe of genius; 
that he mult watch the happy minute in 
which his natural fire is excited, in 
which his mind is elevated with nobler 
ſentiments, enlightened with ' clearer 
views, and invigorated with ſtronger 
comprehenſion; that he muſt careful 
ſele&t his thoughts and poliſh his expreſ- 
ſions; and animate his efforts with the 
hope of raiſing a monument of learning, 
which neither. time nor envy ſhall be 
able to deſtroy. 

But the authors whom I am now en- 
deavouring to recommend have been too 
long hackneyed in the ways of men to 
indulge the chimerical ambition of im- 
mortality; they have ſeldom any claim 
to the trade of writing, but that they 
have tried ſome other without ſucceſs; 
they perceive no particular ſummons to 
compoſition, except the ſound of the 


clock; they have no other rule than the 


law or the faſhion for admitting their 


thoughts or rejecting them; and about 


the opinion of poſterity they have little 
ſolicitude, for their productions are ſel- 
dom intended to remain in the world 
longer than a week, 

hat ſuch authors are not fo be re- 
warded with praiſe is evident, ſince no- 
thing can be admired when jt ceaſes to 
exiſt; but ſurely, though they cannot 
aſpire to honour, they may be exempted 
from ignominy, and adopted in that 
order of men which deſerves our kind- 
neſs, though not our reverence. Theſe 
15.46 of the day, the Ephemeræ of 
earning, have uſes moreadequate to the 
purpoſes of common life than more 
pompous and durable volumes. If it 
is neceſſary for every man to be more ac- 
quainted with his contemporaries than 
with paſt generations, and to rather 
know the events which may immediate - 
ly affect his fartune or quiet, than the re- 
volutions of ancient kingdoms, in which 
he has neither poſſeſſions nor expecta- 
tions; if it be pleaſing to hear of the 
preferment and diſmiſhon of ſtateſmen, 
the birth of heirs, and the marriage of 
beauties, the humble author of journals 
and gazettes muſt be conſidered as a 
liberal diſpenſer of , beneficial know- 


ledge. | 

Even the abridger, compiler, and 
tranſlator, "though their labours cannot 
be ranked with thoſe of the diurnal hiſ- 
toriographer, yet muſt not be raſhly 
doomed to annihilation, Every fize of 
readers requires a genius of correſpond- 
ent capacity; ſome delight in abſtracts 
and epitomes, becauſe they want room 
in their memory for long details, and 
content themſelves with effects, without 
enquiry after cauſes; ſome minds are 
overpowered by ſplendor of ſentiment, 
as ſome eyes are offended by a glaring 
light; ſuch will gladly contemplate an 
author in an, humble imitation, as we 
look without pain upon the fun in the 
water. 

As every writer has his uſe, every 


writer ought to have his patrons; and 


ſince no man, however high he may now 
ſtand, can be certain that he ſhall not be 
ſoon thrown down from his elevation by 
criticiſm or capr ice, the common intereſt 
of learning requires that her ſons ſhobld 
ceaſe from inteſtine hoſtilities, and in- 
ſtead of ſucriſicing each other to malice 
and contempt, endeavour t6 ayert per- 
ſecution from the meaneR of their fra- 


ternity. | 
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, SUNT ILLIC deo, TRESVE, 'QUI REVOLYANT 
NOSTRARUM TINEAS INEPTIARUM?: 2 
SED CUM SPONSIO, FABULAQUE LASSAE 
DE SCORPO FUERINT IXNCITATO. 


TIS POSSIBLE THAT ONE OR TWO 


ManT. - 


THESE FOOLERIES OF MINE MAY VESew; 


* 


ONE of the projects or deſigns 
which exerciſe the mind of man 
are equally ſubje& to obſtructions and 
diſappointments with the purſuit of fame. 
Riches cannot eaſily be denied to them 
who have ſomething of greater value to 
offer in exchange; ke whoſe fortune is 
endangered by litigation, will not refuſe 
to augment the wealth of the lawyer; he 
whoſe days are darkened by languor, or 
whoſe nerves are excruciated' by pain, is 
compelled to pay tribute to the ſcience 
of healing. But praiſe may be always 
omitted without inconvenience. When 
once a man has made celebrity neceſſary 
to his 1 he has put it in the 
power of the weakeſt and moſt timorous 
malignity, if not to take away his ſatiſ- 
faction, at leaſt to withhold it. His 
enemies may indulge their pride by airy 
negligence, and gratify their malice by 
quiet eee x They that could ne- 
ver have injured a character by invectives, 
may combine to annihilate it by ſilence; 
as the women of Rome threatened to put 
an end to conqueſt and dominion, by 
ſupplying no children to the common- 
wea 


When a writer has with long toil 
produced a work intended to burſt upon 


mankind with unexpected luſtre, and 


withdraw the attention of the learn- 
ed world from every other controverſy 
or enquiry, he is ſeldom contented to 
wait long without the enjoyment of his 
new praiſes. With an imagination full 
of his own importance, he walks out 


like a monarch in diſguiſe, to learn the 


various opinions of his readers. Pre- 
pared to feaſt upon admiration; com- 
poſed to encounter cenſures without emo- 
tion; and determined not to ſuffer his 
quiet to be ' injured by a ſenſibility too 
exquiſite of praiſe or blame, but to 
laugh with equal contempt at vain ob- 


BUT THEN THE BET TINGS MUST BE o', 
NOR CRAB OR CHILDERS TALK'D OF MORE, 


F. Lewis. 


jections and injudicious commendations, 
he enters the places of mingled conver- 
ſation, fits down to his tea in an obſcure 
corner, and while he appears to examine 
a file of antiquated journals, catches the 
converſation of the whole room. He 
lictens, but hears no mention of his 
book, and therefore ſuppoſes that he has 
diſappointed his curioſity by delay; and 
that as men of learning would naturally 
begin their converſation with ſuch 2 
wonderful noveity, they had digreſſed 
to other ſubje&s before his arrival. The 
company diſperſes, and their places are 
ſupplied by others equally ignorant, or 
equally careleſs. The ſame expectation 
hurries him to another place, from which 
the ſame diſappointment drives him ſoon 
away. His impatience then grows vio- 
lent and tumultuous; he ranges over the 
town with reſtleſs curiolity, and hears 
in one quarter of a cricket-match, in 
another of a pick -pocket; is told by fome 
of an unexpetted bankruptcy, by others 
of a turtle feaſt; is ſometimes provoked 
by importunate enquiries after the white 
bear, and ſometimes with praiſes of the 
dancing dog; he is afterwards entreated 
to give his jud t upon a wager about 
the height of the Monument; invited to 
ſee a foot-race in the adjacent -villpges; 
deſired to read a ludicrous advertiſe- 
ment; or conſulted about the moſt ef- 
fectual method of making enquiry aſter 
à favourite cat. The whole world is 
buſted in affairs, which he thinks be- 
low the notice of reaſonable creatures, 
and which are nevertheleſs ſuſhcient to 
withdraw all regard from his labours and 
his merits. 

He reſolves at laſt to violate his own 
modeſty, and to recal the talkers from 
their folly by an enquiry after himſelf. 
He finds every one provided with an 
aner; ane has ſcen the work advertiſ- 
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ed, but never met with any that had 
read it; another has been 3 7 
oſed n by ſpecious titles, that 
— 9555 A Sy till it's character is 
eſtabliſhed; a third wonders what any 
man can hope to produce after ſo many 
writers of greater eminence; the next 
has enquired after the author, but can 
hear no account of him,. and therefore 
ſuſpe&s the name to be fiftitious; and 
another knows him to be a man con- 
demned by indigence to write too fre- 
quently what he does not underſtand. 
Many are the conſolations with which 
the unhappy author endeavours to allay 
his vexation, and fortify his patience. 
He has written with. too little indulgence 
to the underſtanding of common read- 
ers; he has fallen upon an age in which 
ſolid knowledge, ànd delicate refine - 
ment, have given way to low merriment 
and idle buffoonery, and therefore no 
writer can hope for 2. — 
any hi u than to raiſe 
— her PrP. his enemies, ſuch 
as ſuperiority will always raiſe, have 
been induſtrious, while his performance 
was in the preſs, to vilify and blaſt it; 
and that the bookſeller, whom he 
reſolved to enrich, has rivals that ob- 
ſtruct the cuculation of his copies. He 
at laſt repoſes upon the conſideration, 
that the nobleſt works of learning and 
nius have always made their way 
ilowly againſt ignorance and prejudice; 
and that reputation, which is never to 
be loſt, muſt be gradually obtained, as 
animals of longeſt life are obſerved not 
ſoon to attain their full ſtature and 
ſtrength. _ . - f 
By ſuch arts of voluntary deluſion 
does every man endeavour to conceal 
his own unimportance from himſelf. 
It is long before we are convinced of the 
ſmall proportion which every indixidual 
beats * collective body of mankind; 
or learn how few can be intereited in 
the fortune of any ſingle man; how 
little vacancy is left in the world for 
any new. object of attention; to how 
ſmall extent the brighteſt blaze of merit 
can be ſ amidſt the miſts of buſineſs 
and of tolly; and how ſoon it is clouded 
by the intervention of other novelties. 
Not only the writer of books, but the 
commander of armies, and the deliverer 
of nations, will eaſily outliye all noiſy 
and popular reputation: he may be cele- 
brated for a time by the publick voce, 


hut his actions and his name will ſoon 


be conſidered as remote and unaffecting, 
and be rarely mentioned but by thoſe 
whoſe; alliance gives them ſome vanity 
to gratify by frequent commetnioration. 
t ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſi- 
dered how little renown can be admitted 
in the world. Mankind are kept per- 
petually buſy by their fears or deſires, 
and have not more leiſure from their own 
affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with 
the accidents of the current day. En- 
gaged in contriving ſome refuge from 
calamity, or iu ſhortening the way to 
ſome new poſſeſſion, they ſeldom ſuffer 
their thoughts to wander to the paſt or 
future; none but a few ſolitary ſtuden 
have leiſure to enquire into the claims 


of ancient heroes or ſages; and names 


which hoped to range over kingdoms and 
continents ſhrink at laſt into cloiſters or 
colleges. 
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Nor is it certain, that even of cheſe 


dark and 3 habitations, theſe laſt 
retreats of fa | 
long kept. Of men devoted to litera- 
ture very few extend their views beyond 
ſome particular ſcience, and the greater 
part ſeldom enquire, even in their own 
profeſſion, for any authors but "thoſe 
whom the preſent mode of ſtudy hap- 
sto force. upon their notice ; they 


defire not to fill their minds with un 


faſhionable knowledge, but contentedly 


reſign to oblivian thole books which they 


now find cenſured or neglected. 

The hope of fame js neceſſarily con- 
nected with ſuch conſiderations as muſt 
abate the ardor of confidence, and re- 
preſs the vigour of purſuit, - Whoever 
claims renown from any kind of exeel- 
lence, expects to fill the place which is 
now poſſeſſed by another; for there are 
Ks, = names of every claſs ſufhicient to 
employ all that will deſire to remember 


them; and ſurely he that is puſhing his 


predeceſſors into the gulph of obſcurity, 
cannot but ſometimes ſuſpect, that he 
mult himſelf fink in like manner, and as 
he Rands upon the fame; precipice, be 
ſwept away with the ſame violence. 


It ſometimes happens, that fame he- 


gins when life is at an end but far che 
greater number of candidates for ap- 
plauſe have owed. their reception in the 
world to ſome favourable caſualties, and 
have therefore immediatelyſunł intoneg 
let, when death ſtripped them oi ther 
caſual influence, aud neither fortune nor 
patronage operated in their favour. 
Among thoſe who have better claims to 


regard, 


E I all. bow?" af 2 en 1 


me, the poſſeſſion will be 


2 


and... 
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regard, the honour paid. to their memory 
is commonly proportionate to the repu- 
tation which they enjoyed in their lives, 
though ſtill growing fainter, as it is at 
a greater diſtance from the firit emiſſion; 
and ſince it is ſo difficult to obtain the 
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notice of contemporaries, how little is it 
to be hoped from future times? What 
can merit effect by it's own force, when 
the help of art or Hindi can ſcarcely 
ſupport it? | 
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TU NIRIL INVITA DICES FACIESVE MINERYA, 


Hor, 


m— A or T0 guck AST, 
NOT TO DISCERN WHICH WAY YOUR TALENT LIES» 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
1155 | 


8 little thin oy t by con- 
A tinual e bb — * 120 you 
will not think the dignity of your cha- 
raſter impaired by an account of = lu- 
dicrous perſecution, which, though it 
produces no ſcenes of horror or of ruin, 
yet, by inceſſant importunity of vex- 
ation, wears away my happineſs, and 
conſumes thoſe years which nature ſeems 
particularly to have aſſigned to cheerful- 
neſs, in ſilent anxiety and helpleſs re- 
&ntment. | 

I am the eldeſt fon of a gentleman, 
who having inherited a large eſtate from 
his anceſtors, and feeling no deſire ei- 
ther to increaſe or leſſen it, has from the 
time of his marriage generally reſided 
at his own feat; where, by dividing his 
time among the duties of a father, a 
maſter, and a magiſtrate, the ſtudy of 
literature, and the offices of civility, he 
finds means to rid himſelf of the day, 
without any of thoſe amuſements, which 
all thoſe with whom my reſidence in this 
place has made me acquainted, think 
neceſſary to lighten the burthen of ex- 
iſtence. 

When my age made me arr of 


inſtruction, my father prevailed upon a 
| 8 long known at Oxford for 


e extent of his learning and purity 
of his manners, to undertake my edu- 
cation. The regard with which I faw 
him treated, diſpoſed me to conſider his 
inſtructions as important, and I there- 


fore ſaon formed a habit of attention, by 


which I made very quick advances in 


different kinds of any and heard, 


perhaps too often, very flattering com- 


pariſons. of my own , proficiency with 


that of others, either leſs docile by na- 


Ros cou uo. 


ture, or Jeſs happily forwarded by in- 
ſtruction. I was careſſed by all that 
exchanged viſits with my father; and as 
young men are with little difficulty 
taught to judge favourably of them- 
ſelves, began to think that cloſe appli- 
cation was no longer neceſſary, and that 
the time was now come when I was at 
liberty to read only for amuſement, and 
was to receive the reward of my fa- 
tigues in praiſe and admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon 
my own perfections, and longing in 
ſecret to eſcape from tutorage, my fa- 
ther's brother came from London to 

is a ſummer at his native place. A 
ucrative employment which he poſſeſſed, 
and a fondneſs for the converſation and 
diverſions of the gay of mankind, 
had ſo long kept him from rural excur- 
fions, that I had never ſeen him fince 
my infancy. My curioſity was there- 
fore ſtrongly excited by the hope of ob- 
ſerving a character more nearly, which 
I had hitherto reverenced only at a diſ- 
tance. 

From all private and intimate conver- 
ſation I was long witheld by the per- 
petual confluence of viſitants, with 
whom the firſt news of my uncle's ar- 
rival crowded the houſe; but was amply 
recompenſed by ſeeing an exact and 
punctilious prattice of the arts of a cour- 
tier, in all the ſtratagems of endear- 
ment, the gradations of reſpett, and 
variations of courteſy, I remarked 
with what juſtice of diſtribution he di- 
vided his talk to a wide circle; with 
what addreſs he offered to every man an 
occaſion of indulging ſome favourite 
topick, or diſplaying ſome particular 
attainment; the judgment with which 
he regulated his enquiries after the ab- 
ſentz and the care with which he . 
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all fhe companions of his early years 
how. ſtrongly they were infixed in his 
memory, 57 the mention of inci- 
dents, and the recital of puerile kind - 
neſles, dangers, and frohcks. I ſoon 
diſcovered that he poſſeſſed ſome ſcience 
of graciouſneſs and attraftion which 
books had not taught, and of which 
neither I nor my father had any know- 
ledge; that he had the power of oblig- 
ing thoſe whom he did not benefit; that 
he diffuſed, upon his curſory behaviour 
and moſt trifling actions, a gloſs of ſoft- 
neſs and delicacy by which every one was 
dazzled; and that by ſome occult me- 
thod of captivation, he animated the ti- 
morous, ſoftened the ſupercilious, and 
opened the reſerved. { could not but 
repine at the inelegance of my own 
manners which left me no hopes but not 
to offend; and at the ineſficacy of ruſ- 
tick benevolence which gained no friends 
but py real ſervice. 

My uncle ſaw the veneration with 
which I caught every accent of his 
voice, and watched every motion of his 
hand; and the awkward diligence with 
which I endeavoured to imitate his em- 
brace of fon lneſs, and his bow of re- 
ſpect, He was, like others, eaſily flat- 
tered by an imitator by whom he could 
not fear ever to be rivalled, and repaid 
my aſſiduities with compliments and 
profeſſions, Our fondneſs was fo in- 
creaſed by a mutual endeavour to pleaſe 
each- other, that when he returned to 
London, he declared himſelf unable to 
leave a nephew ſo ayuable and ſo accom- 
pliſhed behind him; and obtained my 
father's permiſſion. to enjoy my com- 
pany for a few months, by a promule 
to initiate me in the arts of politeneſs, 
and introduce me into publick life. 

The courtier had little inclination to 
fatigue, and, therefore, by travelling 
very ſlow ly, afforded me time for more 
looſe and familiar converſation, but 1 
ſoon found, that by a. few eaquizics 
which he was not well prepared to ſa- 
tisfy, I had made him weary of his 
young companion. His clement was a 
— allembly, wherg ceremony and 
healths, compliments and common to- 
picks, kept the tongue employed with 
very little aſſiſtance from my, or re- 
flexion; but in the chariot, where he 
was neceiſitated to ſupport a regular te- 
nour of converſation, without any re- 
lief from a ne comer, or any power of 


ſtarting into gay digreſſions, or deſtroy- 


. 
rr r 


form; if I ſuffer a more 
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ing argument by à jeſt, he ſoon diſco- 
vered that poverty of ideas which had 
been hitherto concealed under the tinſel 
of politeneſs.” The firſt day he enter 
tained me with the novelties and won 
ders with which 1 ſhould be aſtoniſhed 
at my entrance into London, and cau- 
tioned me with apparent admiration of 
his own wiſdom, againſt the arts by 
which ruſticity is frequently deluded. 
The ſame detail and the ſame advice he 
would have repeated on the ſecond day; 
but as I every moment diverted the diſ- 
courle to the hiſtory of the towns b 
which we paſſed, or ſome other ſabje& 
< learning or of reaſon, he ſoon loſt 

is VIVacity, viſh and filent, 
wrapped he — a him, compoſed 
himſelf to lumber, and reſerved his 
gaiety for fitter auditors. 

Atlength I entered London, and my 
uncle was reinſtated in his ſuperiority. 
He awaked at once to loquacity as ſoon 
as our wheels rattled on the pavement, 
and told me the name of every ſtreet as 
we croſſed it, and owner of every houſe 
as we paſſed by. He preſented me to 
my aunt, a lady of great eminence for 
the number of her acquaintances, and 
ſplendor of her aſſemblies, and either 
in kindneſs or revenge conſulted with 
her, in my preſence, how I might be 
moſt advantageouſly dreſſed for my firſt 
appearance, and moſt expeditiouſly diſ- 
encumbered from my villatick baſhful- 
neſs, My indignation at familiarity 
thus contemptuous fluſhed in my face; 
they miſtook anger for ſhame, and al- 
ternately exerted their eloquence upon 
the benefits of publick education, ànd 
the happineſs of an aſſurance early ac- 


. guired, 


Aſſurance is indeed the only qualifi- 
cation to which they ſeem to have an- 
nexed merit, and aſſurance therefore is 
porpetuglly recommended to me as the 
upply of every defect and the orna- 
ment of every excellence. I never fit 
ſilent in company when ſecret hiſtory is 
circulating, Ko I am reproached for 
want of aſſurance. If I fail to return 
the ſtated anſwer to a compliment; if I 
am diſconeerted by unexpected raiſlery; 
if I bluſh when Lam diſcovered gazmg 
on a beauty, or heſitate when I find rhy- 
ſelf embarraſſed in an argument; if I 
am unwilling to talk of what I do not 
underſtand, or timorous in undertaking 
offices which I cannot gracefully per- 
Frely tatler to 
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recount the caſualties of a game, or a 
nitnbler ſop to pick vp a fa I am cen- 
fured derween' pity and c tempt, 8 2 
wretch- dcomed o grovet in obſcurity 
for want 4 De 

I have found many youn ons 
haraſſed: in the fame manne : e 

whom age has giv en nothing but the 

A 7 y recommend; and 


therefore cannot-but think it uſeful to 
inform them, that cowardice and dell. 
cacy are not to be confounded; ind that 
he whoſe ww 84 has armed him again 
the ſhafts of ridicute, will always 4 
and ſpeak with greater airdacity, than 
they whole ſenſhilſty fepreſſes Meir ar- 
dot, and who dare never let their con- 
fidence outgrow ** abines. 
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QUOD VIRO CLEMENS MISERO FEPERCT, * 3 1 2 
ME VEL EXTREMIS NUMIDARUM IN OATS; 4x $2 of 
CLASSE RELEGET. 


ME LET MY FATHER LOAD WITH CHAINS, 


Hot. 
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MY CRIME, THAT 1 A LOYAL WIFE, _ | : 
IX X4NÞ COMPASSION SYAR D MY HUSBAND'S LIFE. 


n remark, that no 
ion is ſo heavy or laſti as 
3 his iuflicted by the — 
1 exorbitance of legal authority. 
robber may be ſeized, and the in- 
vader repelled; whenever they are found; 
they who hay no right but that of 
foree, ma y force be puniſhed or ſu 
preſixd. ay fo when plupder bears the 
name of impoſt, and murder is perpe- 
tuated by | a judicial ſentence, fortitude 
is intimidated, and wiſdom confounded; 
refiſtance ſhrinks frbm-an alliance with 
rebelhon, and the villain remains ſe- 
cure in the robes of the magiſtrate. 
, Equally dangerous and equally de- 
le are the cruelties often exerciſed 
vate families, under the venerable 
ES of parental authority; the po- 
er which we are taught to honaur from 
the firſt moments of reaſon; which is 
from inſult and violation, by all 
hat can impreſs awe upon the mind of 
man; and wich may wanton 
cruelty without controul, and tram- 
5 the bounds of right with innumera- 
tranſgreſſions, before duty and piety 
will dare toſeek redreſs, or think them- 
ſelves at liberty to recur to any other 
means of deliverance than ſupplicntions 
by which inſolence is elated, and tears 
by which TG 1 
It vas for a „4 — re dy 
Romans, that 4 could be the 
 raurderer of his father; und they had 
therefore no puniſhment appropriated to 
Parric nde. They hem n to . 


- ”* 


. 
Fraxcis.. 
believed with equal confidence, that no 
father could be cruel to: his child; and 
therefore they allowed every man the 
ſupreme judicature in his own bouſe, 
and put the lives of his offs into 
his hands. But experience in 
them by degrees, that they had deter- 
mined too baſtily in favour of human 
nature; they found that inſtinft and ha- 
bit were not able to contend with ava- 
rice or malice; that the neareſt relation 
might be violated 3 and that power, to 
whomſoever intruſted, might be ll em- 
played. Ty were therefore obliged 
to ſupply and to change their inititu- 
tions; to the parricide by anew law, 
and to transfer capital from 
the t to the 

ere are indeed many houſes which 
it is impoſible to enter familiarly, with- 


out diſcovering” that parents are by no 


means exempt from the intexications 
of dominion; and that he who is in no 


long without the art of -controlling his 


convictions, and modifying 2 by 


his own will, 

If in any ſituation the wc whe in- 
acceſſihle to malignity, it might be — 4 
to be ſuſßetently ſecured by 
arp relation. To have voluntari de- 
come to any being the oecahn of it's 
exiſtence, produces an obligation to make 
that exiſtence happy. To fechelpleſs in- 
ve he e wh her hamdsand pouring 
out her cries in teſtimony of dependence, 

7: 4-45 -— without 
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without any powers to alarm jealouſy 
or any guilt to alienate affeRion, m 
ſurely awaken tenderneſs in every hu- 
man mind; and tenderneſs once excit- 
ed will be hourly increaſed by the natu- 
ral contagion of felieity, by the reper- 
cuſſion of communicated pleaſure, by 
the conſciouſneſs of the dignity of be- 
nefaction. I believe no generous or be 
nevolent man can fee the vileſt animal 
courting his „und ſhrinking at 
his anger, playing his gambols of de- 
light before him, calling on him in diſ- 
treſs, and flying to him in danger, wich- 
out mote kindnefs than he can perſuade 
himſelf to feel for the wild and unſo- 
cial inhabitants of the air and water, 
We naturally endear to ourſelves thoſe 
to whom we 1 any kind of 2 
fure, becauſe we imagine their affection 
and eſteem ſecured to us by the benefits 
which they receive. 
r 

ich a iority ma 
likewiſe gratified, He that -4 —— 
guiſhed all the ſenſations of I 6 
and has no any fſatis faction in 
reflection that he is loved as the diſtri- 
butor of happineſs, may pleaſe» him- 
ſelf wich exciting terror as the infliftor 
of pain: he may delight his ſolitucde 
with contemplating the extent of his 
power and the force of his commands, 
in imagining the deſires that flutter on 
the tongue which is forbidden to utter 
them, or the diſeontent which preys on 
the heart in which fear confines it: he 
may amuſe humſelf with new contriv- 
ances of detection, multiplications of 
prohibition, and vaxieties of puniſhment z 
and (well with exultation when he con- 
ſiders how little of the homage that he 
receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character have 


been Khon, the hiſtory of all abſolute ' 


tingdoms will inform us; and fince, as 
Aritottt obſerves, * ro Keeratxla 
—* the ment of a family is na- 
tu momarchical,' it is like other 
monarchies too often arbitrarily admi- 
niſtered. The regal and parental ty- 
rant differ only in the extent of their do- 
minions, and the number of their ſlaves. 
The ſame paſſions cauſe the ſame miſe- 
ries; except that ſeldom” any prince, 
however deſpotick, has ſo far en of 
all awe of the publick , as to venture 


upon thoſe freaks of injuſtice, which are 
ſometimes indul 
of a private d 


under the fecrecy 
Caprisious in · 


ben. 337 
— 2 ibutians of reward not by 


merit but by fancy, and puniſhmcnts re- 
„en en. ee of the offence; 

t by the humour of the judge, 75 
frequent where no power u known büt 
that of x father. ' 7 

That he deli in the mi 
others no 2 confeſs; ud 1 
what other motive can make x fathet 
cruel? The king may be inftigated by 
one man to the deſtruction ef anther ; 
he may ſorgetimes think himſelf endan - 
gered by the virtues of a ſubje&; he 
may dread the ſucceſsful' general of the 

lar orator; his avarrce may point 
out golden confiſcations;z and his guilt 
may whiſper that he can only be ſecure - 
by cutting off all power of reyerige; 

But what can a parent hope from the 
oppreſſion of thoſe who were born to his 
protection, of thoſe who can diſturb hi 
with no competition, who can en 
him with no ſpoils? Why cowards are 
cruel may be eaſily diſcovered; but for 
what wor oy not more infamous 
cowardice,” can that man 9 in op- 
preſſion who has nothing to fear? 

The unjuſtiſiable ſeverity of a parent 
is loaded with this aggravation, that 
thoſe whom he injures art always in his 
fight... The myjaſtice of & prince is of- 
ten exerciſed upon thoſe of hom he ne 
ver had any perſonal or particular know- 
ledge; Pa. the ſentence which he pro- 
nounces, whether of baniſhment, impri- 
ſonment, or death, removes from his 
view the man whom-he condemns. But 
the domeſtick o dooms himſelf 
to gaze upon thoſe faces which he clouds 
with terror and with ſorro and beholds 
every moment the effects of his on bar · 
barities. He that can bear to give con- 
tinual pain to thoſe who ſurround h. 
and can walk with fatisfaftion in A 

of his own preſenceg be that cun 
ce ſubmiſſive miſery without relenting 
and meęt without emotion the gye that: 
implores mercy, or demands juſtice, will 


« 


ſcarcely be amended by remonſtranęe or 


— CY. 


admonition; he has found means of ſtop 


ing the ayenues of tenderneſs, and atm- 
* heart aguinſt the force of ant 
on. : 

Even though no conſideration ſhould 
be paid 98 law of ſocial beihge, 
by which every individual 1s:conman 4 

ta 3 the mt of 

yet the h parent it Jeſs to be vindi- 

cated than ban erinunal, becauſe 
4 


al decifons, unequal AM. 
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ides for the happioeſs, of bim- 
e man, ho le he 
ves others, would gy % awd; 
every wan hopes to live long, and there- 
fore hopes for that time at ich he hall 
fink. back to imbecility, and muſt de- 

ad for eaſe and cheerfulneſs upon the 


ciouſneſß of others. But how has 


ob viated the inconveniences of old 

e, h allenates from him the aſſiſt- 
e of his children, and whoſe hed muſt 

be furrdunded in his Jaſt hours, in the 
hours of ee pr fre and dejection, of im- 


. by gs fo to 
om bs life is meifferent, or b 
mies to. whom his death 1 0 


* + y * : 


2 w1i I, indeed, in minds 
Nis; er ul jr who 1 
been harafſed by brutality will forget the 
injuries which they have fuffered, ſo far 
as to perform the laft duties with aha. 
crity and zeal, ks kale, no_ reſent. 
ment can be equ with ki 
neſs thus andere, vor can 90 
iſhment be imprecatec upon à man 
2 loſt in meanneſs 48 ſtupi- 
dity, than, through the teiliouſmeſt of 
decrepitude, to be reproached by the 
kindneſs of his own children, to receive 
nat the tribute but the alms of attend- 
ance, and to owe every relief of his mi- 
* not ee to d 
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you wont NOW THAT NO MAN SEES 614 
197 Gauen renne as THOSE or ANSIENT GREECES | / + 
© MERE LAY TRE FOIN T—0RESTBS MEAT 
* at JusT zur Ants FRIEND DID-EAT; - 

Kok CAN iT YET B& FOUND, HIS WINE 


1 — "WAS BETTER, FYLADES, THAN THINE- | - 
fad n HOME SPUN HVSSET 1 AM DEEST, | ihrem 


on CLOTH If ALWAYS Of THE BEST7. 


er, HOWEST WARCUS, IF YOU PLEASE 
oo entes WE FOR YOUR PYLADESS . 
en, WORDS ALONE ARE Ain; | | : 


Lat YOU Wou'd BE LOV'D aan. 
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of - $22; 8 
N depravity of the mind has been 


more N. or juſtly cenſured 
than Ingratitude. Thare is indeed ſuf- 


geben reaſon for look ing on thoſe that 


can return evil for good, and r 

'kmdneſs. and aſſiſtance with * 5 
vegle&t;as' corrupted beyond the com- 
mom degrees of wickedneſs; nor will he 
who has once been clearly detected in 
—_ of injury to his — deſerve 
to be numbered ſocial bei 

he has endeavo en e 


ta interrept ſympathy, rope to turn every 


wan attention wholly on himſelf. 
There 3s alwavs danger left the ho- 
L rA a crime Kun raiſe 
: 25 Iz 


vin * I 


F. Lewis, , 
the paſſions with too muck: violence 
againſt the mart to whom it is imputed, 
In ion as guilt is more 5k 
it on 4a x aſcertained hi Ges. 
evidence. ec ingratt- 
tude is very Kg An every man 
3 tell what favours he has conferred 
pon infenſibility, and how much hap- 
0 he og beftowed „ returu; 
72 , if thele $'and 
ky # ay: were 2 wh any w 
they boaſt of having befriended, rt would 
oo appear that they . confulted © only 
— __Y K r (or repaid 
Yes by gra- 
— begs 2 and 3 Li 
of contempt. | 
It has h chat much of my tim: 
has been paſſed in a dependent Rate, an! 


conſequently | 


e a. > <9. 
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THE RAMBLER: / 


conſequently I haye received. man fa- 
yours in the opinion' of thoſe at ſe 
expence I have been maintained; yet I 
do not feel in my heart an Dads SA 
titude or timwltuany affettion; and, as 
1 would not willingly fuppole myſelf 
leſs ſuſceptible of virtuous paſſions than 
the reſt of mankind, I ſhall lay the hiſ- 
tory of my life before you, that you 
may, by. your judgment of my conduct, 
either reform or confirm my . preſent 
ſentiments. 3 

My father was the ſecond. ſon of a 
very ancient and wealthy family. He 
married a lady of equal. birth, whoſe 
fortune, joined to his own, might have 


ſupported his poſterity in honourz but 
heing gay an N he prevailed 
on his. friends to procure hi 


m a poſt, 
which gave him an opportunity of dif. 
playing his elegante and politeneſs.” My 
mother was equally pleaſed with ſplen- 
dor, and equally careleſs” of expence; 
they both juſtißed their profuſion to 
themſelves, by endeayouring to believe 
it neceflary ta the extenſion. of their ac- 
quaintance, and improvement of their 
intereſt; and whenever any pace be- 
came vacant, they expected to be repaid. 
In the midſt of theſe hopes py father 
was ſnatched away by an apoplexy; and 
my mother, who had no pleaſure, but in 
dreſs, equi er aſſemblies, and com- 
2 fo ing that ſhe could live no 
onger in her accuſtomed rank, funk 
into deſection, and in two years wore 
out her life with envy and diſcontent. 

I was ſent with 2 ſiſter, an ear 
younger than myſelf, to the elder bro- 
ther I m father. We were not yet 

ble eee how much. fortune 

uences affect ion, but, flattered. our- 
0 — on the road with the tenderneſs 
and regard wich - which on ſhould be 
treated by our uncle. Our reception 
was rather frigid than malignant; we 
were introduced to our young cbuſins, 
and for the firſt month more frequently 
conſoled than upbraided but in a ſhort 
time we found our prattle repreſſed, our 
dreſs „ our endearments unte- 

ded, and. our requetts referred to the 

uſe Keeper. SI 10 

The forms of were now vio 
lated, and every day produced new in- 
{ults, | We were ſoon brought to the 
neceſſity of receding from our imagined 
ny ith our coulns, to bam we 


nh — 
is e ee raped only 0 
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ſires, and accompany their rambles. It 
* that our early intro: 
uftion into polite company, and Nabi. 
dual Knoten 
had given us fhch an appearance-of M. 
periarity to the awk baſhfulneſsof 
our relations, as naturally drew ref] 
and preference from every ſtranger; 
my aunt, was. forced to the di 
0 


and hanging down their heads in 
confuſion, hy relating the indiſc 
of our father, di 


neſs, lamenting 
out eſtate, and declaring her anxiety for 
our future prqviſion, and the expedjents 
whith the had formed to ſecure om 
thoſe follies or crimes, to which the con- 
junction of Io and unt often gives 
occasion. In 4 mort thite care 
taken to prevent fuck 'vexatious miſ- 
takes; we were told, that fine clothes 
would only fill aur heads with falſe ex- 
pectations, and our dreſs was, therefore 
accommadated to our fortune. 
Childhood is not eaſily dejected 
mortified.” We felt no laſt 
from infolence of negle&; bot End 
that we were fayoured NN ee 
by all whoſe, intereſt, did not prompt 
them to diſcountenance us, preſeryed our 
vivacity and ſpirit to years of greater 
ſenſibibry... It then pagan Ara 
diſguſting to hve withour any principle 
— be the will” of . and 
we often met privately in the garden to 
lament our condition, ant to eaſe our 


or 


heerts with mutual narrativerof caprice, 


peeviſhneſs, and affront. 

There re inrtametrdble modes of in- 
ſult and tokens of contempt; for which 
it is not eaſy to find a name, —_ 
niſii to nothing in an attempt to 
them, and yet may, by continua repeti · 
tion, make day — after day in ſorvene 
and in terror Phraſes of curſory com 

li and eſtablahed ſa lutation hays 
2 different modalation of the vocey 


ng. is every moment di ing 
ome petulanes of ace, or arrogahce 
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my poverty tw my mind, and which I 
feel mort acutely as 1 know not ho to 
Vaou are not however to imagine, that 
L think myſelf di from the du - 
ties of gratitude, onl my rela- 
tions de not adjuſt their looks, or tune 
their voices, to my expectation. The 
inſalence of benefaction terminates not 
in negatiwe rudeneſs or obliquities of in- 
falt. I am often told in expreſs terms 
of the miſcriey from which charity has 
ſnatched me; while multitudes are ſuf- 
fered by relations equally near to de- 
volve upon the arith; and have more 
than ind it numbered among 
other favours, that I am admitted to 
the ſame table with my couſins. 
That T ſit at the firſt table I muſt 
acknowledge, but I fit there only that 1 
may feel the ſtings of inferiority, My 


enquiries are neglected, my opinion is 


Aae. my aſſertions are controvert- 
ed; and as inſolence always agates 
itſelf, che ſervants overlook me, in imi- 
tation oi their maſterʒ if I call modeſtly, 
I am. not heard; if loully, my uſurpa- 
tion of authority is checked by a general 
frown." I am often obliged to look un- 
invited upon delicacies, and ſometimes 
delired to rue upon very ſlight pretences. 
\ The incivilities to which 1 am ex- 
poſed- would give me leſs pain, were 
they not aggravated by the tears of my 
ſiſter, whom the young ladies are hourly 
tormenting with every art of feminine 


— 
„ 


perſecution, ' As it is ſaid of the ſu. 
premt magiſtrate of Venice, that he is a 
prince in one place and 4 flave in ano- 
therʒ my ſiſter is a ſervant to her couſins 
in their apartments, and à compani 
only at the table. Her wit and bt 
draw-ſo much away from- them, 
that they never ſoffer her to appear with 
them in any place where they folicit 
notice, or expect admiration; and when 
_ are viſited by neighbouring ladies, 
and paſs their hours in domeſtick amuſe- 


ments, ſhe is ſometimes called to fill a a 


vacancy, inſulted with contemptuous 
freedoms, and diſmiſſed to her - needle 
when her place is ſupplied.” The heir 
has of late, by the inſtigation of his 
ſiſters, begun to haraſs her with clowniſh 
jocularity; he feems inclined to make his 
firſt rude eſſays of wag upon her; 
and- by the connivance, if not encon- 
t of his father, treats her with 
fuch licentious brutality, as I cannot 
bear, though I cannot puniſh it. 

I beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler, 
how much we can be ſuppoſed to owe 
to beneficence, exerted on terms like 
theſe? to beneficence which pollutes it's 
gifts with contumely, and may be truly 
faid to pander topride? I would willing- 
ly be told, whether infolence does not 
reward it's own liberalities, and whether 
he that exaRts ſervility can with juſtice 
at the ſame time expect affection? 

I am, Sir, &c. 
HYPERDULUS. 
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* 
A daily experience makes it evident 
that mis fortunes are unayoidab] 

incident to human life, that calamity will 
neither be - repelled by fortitud nor 
eſcaped by flight; neither awed by t 
neſs, nor eluded by obſcurity; philoſo- 
pllers have endeavoured to reconcile us 
te that condition which they cannot 
reach us to mend, by perſuading us that 
mot cf pur evils axe made affficthve only 
by Keperuhce dr perverſeneiſs, and at 


natuce has annexdd to ever vicilſit £ 


of” external creumſtances ſome advan- 


* 


Lucan, 


: a — CF. Goop! 
rob BY KEAY' Ny BUT SELDOM UNDERSTOOD. * 


Rowsr. 


tage ſufficient to oyerbalance all it's in- 
conveniencies. | un 

This attempt may perhaps be juſtly 
ſuſpected of n the practice 
of phyſicians, who, when they cannot 
mitigate pain, deftroy ſenſibility, and 
endeayour to conceal by opiates the inef- 
ficacy of their other medicines. The 
panegyriſts of calamity have more fre- 
ny gained; applauſe to their wit, 
han acquieſcence to their arguments; 
nor has it appeared that the moſt muſ- 
cal oratory or ſubtle — 
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been able long to averpowrer the anguuh 
of oppreſſion, the tetcliouſneſa of languor, 
25 — of want 

Vet it may be 
that where. much has, been attempted, 
ſomething has been performed though 
the diſcoveries or acquiſitions of man are 
not always adequate to the ex 1008 
of his pride, they are at ſufficient 
to animate his induſtry. The antidotes 
with which philoſophy bas medicated 
the cup of kite, though they cannot give 
it ſalubrity and ſweetneſa, have at Rai 
allayed, it's bitterneſs, and contempered 
it's malignityz the balm which ſhe, drops 
upon the wounds of the mind abates 

eir pain, though it cannot heal them. 

By ſuffering willingly what we can- 
not avoid, we ſecure ourſelves from 
yain and-immoderate-diſquietz wy pre- 
ſerve for better purpoſes. that ſtren 
which would, be unprofitably — 5 
wild effarts of deſperation, and main- 
tain that circumſpection which may en- 
able us to ſeize every Md, and im- 
prove every, alleviation. This calmaeſs 
will be more eaſily obtained, as the at- 
tention. is more powerfully withdrawn 
from the contemplation of unmingled 
unabated evil, and diverted to thoſe ac- 
cideutal benefits which prudence may 
confer on eytry Rate. 

Seneca has attempted not only to 
pacify us in mis fortune, but almoſt to 
allure us to it, by repreſenting it as ne- 
ceſſary to the pleaſures of the mind. 
© He that never was acquainted with ad- 
« verſity,” ſays he, has ſeen the world 
© but on one fide, and is _ of 
© half the ſcenes of nature.' He invites 


lur pallenger to their coaſts, by 
promiſing that he ſhall return TXiove 
aide, with increaſe of knowledge, with 
enlarged views, and multiplied ideas. 
Curioſity is, in great and generous 
minds, the firſt paſſion and the laſt; and 
perhaps always predominates in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of the contemplative 
facultics. He who eaſily comprehends 
all that is before him, and ex 
bauſts any ſingle Tubjet; is always 
eager for new enquiries; and in propor- 
tion as the intellectual eye takes in a 
wider proſpet᷑t, it muſt be gratified with 
variety by more rapid flights, and bolder 
excurhonsz | por. perhaps can there be 
propoſed to thoſe who have been accuſ- 


Ingitement to any under- 


tomed do the pleaſures of thought, 2 
ware powertu 


his _ pupil to calamity; as the Syrens al- 


would inchne the young Prince Azaſtu 
to ac him in the firſtxllayvf 
navigation, diſperſes his apprehen- 


Gons of danger by repreſentaons of 
the new tracts of darth and heaven which 
the expedition would i before their 
eyesz. and tells hum with What grief he 
will hear, at their return, of the conn« 
tries which they ſhall have ſeen, and the 
toils which they have furmounted. 
terre, um copmeſeere ert, { 
7 of: — aperimus in 
WjWI: N 14216 
Nunc ferſan grave revis opus: ſed lata recurret 
Cum ratis, et caram cymgam mibi reddet Iolcons 
Qu pudor beu naffros tibi tune audire laberu. 
Quam refcram wiſts tua per ſuſpir ia enten 
Led en en gan, what tracts immenſe we 
, tracc * 1 irn +>. 
From ſeas remote, hat funds of ſcteuce falſr 


O quantum 
Permifſu 


A pain to thought! but when th beroick band 


Returns applauded to their native land. 
A life domeſtick you will then-deplote, /; - 
And ſigh, while I deſcribe the yarious ſhore, 


Edv. Cave. 


his curiolity to ſet rocks and hard{hi 
at dehance, and commit his life to; 


winds; and the ſame motives have in all 


ages had the ſame effect upon thoſe rum 
the deſite of fame or wiſdom has diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the lower orders of man- 
kind. 

If therefore it cat be proved that diſ- 
trefs is neceflary to the attaintnent of 
knowledge, and that a happy fituation 
hides from us ſo large a part of the field 
of meditation, the envy of many who re- 
pine at the Gght of affluence and ſplen- 
dor will be much diminiſhed; tor ſuch 
is the delight of mental ſuperiority, chat 
none on whom nature or ſtudy have con- 
ferred it, would purchaſe gifts of 
fortune by it's loſs. * 

It is certain, that however the rhe- 
torick of Seneca may have dreſſed ad- 
verſity with extrinſick ornaments, he has 
juſtly repreſented it as affording ſome 
opportunities of obſeryation, which can- 
not be found in continual ſugcels; 
has truly aſſerted, that to eſcape misfor- 
tune is to want inſtruction, and that to 
live at eaſe is to live in ignorance” © 

As vo man can e hints wirk- 
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one vr r Wat he enfoys it, the ex- 
pertence calamity 6 to a 
jut fente of better fortune; for the good 
of our preſent ſtate is merely compara- 
tive, and the evil which every man feels 
wilt de fuſicient to diſturb and haraſs 
bim, if he does not know how much he 
eſcapes.” The luſtre of diamonds is in- 
vigorated by the interpoſition of darker 
bockies; the lights of a picture are creat- 
et by the ſhades. The bigheſt pleaſure 
which nature bas indulged to ſenſitive 

reception, is that of reſt after fatigue; 

et ſtate which labour heightens 
into delight is of itſelf only eaſe, and 
is inet pable of ſatisfying the mind with- 


out the fuperaddition of diverſiſied 


amuſements. 
| Proſperity, as is truly afferted by 
Seneta, very much obſtructs the Know- 
Edge of ourſelves. No man can form 
2 juſt eſtimate: of his own powers by 
nnathye ſpeculation. That fortitude 
which has encountered no dangers, that 
| dame which has ſurmounted no dif- 
ulties, that integrity which has been 
attacked by no temptations, can at beſt 
be conſidered but as gold not yet brought 
to the teſt, of whith therefore the true 
value cannot be aſſigned, * He that 
« traverſes the liſts without an adverſary, 
may receive,” oy the philoſopher, 
the rewe of victory, but he has no 
© pretenſions to the honour,* If it be 
the higheſt happineſs of man to con- 
template Wuntelf with ſatis faction, and 
to receive the gratulations of his own 
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arid the turbulence of oppoſition, 
d'whoſe vigour has broken 
the ſnares of diſtreſs, has many advan. 
tages over thoſe that have ſlept in the 
ſhades of indolence, and whoſe retto- 
ſpe& of time can entertain them with 
nothing but day riſing upon day, and 
year gliding after ye. | 
Equally neceſſary is ſome variety of 
fortune to a nearer inſpection of che 
manners, principles, and affeQtions' bf 
mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their 
ſubjets, find it neceffary to ſteal 
from guards and attendAts, and mingh 
on equal terms among the people. To 
him who is known to have the of 
doing” good or harm, nothing is ſhown 
in it's natural form, The viour of 
all that approach him is regulated by 
his humour, their narratives are adapt- 
ed to his inclination. and their reafon- 
ings determined by his opinions; what- 
ever can alarm fuſpicion, or excite re- 
ſentment, is carefully fapprefſed, and 
nothing appears but uniformity of fenti- 
ments and ardour of affection. It may 
be obſerved that the unvaried complai- 
ſance which ladies have the right of ex- 
acting, keeps them generally unkilled 
in human nature; proſperity will always 
enjoy the female prerogatives, and there 
fore muſt be always jn danger of female 
ignorance. Truth is ſcarcely to be 
heard, but by thoſe from whom it can 
ſerve no intereſt to conceal it. 1 


e C. TUESDAY, AUGUST. 27, 175. 
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101007 BUT WRAPT nens THY HUMMAN MIND, 
DUC 44/ AND HUMAN BEISS is EVER INSECURE:; 
„„ ro ENGW WE WHAT FORTUNE YET RENAINS BEHIND? 
[ct +0 (1 $NOW. WE HOW LONG THE PRESENT SHALL ENDURE? Fe 
oho ba 0 2 £5 T. 
1 writers of medicine and phyſi- makes it's from infancy to de- 
1 dlogy have traced, with great ap- crepitude. ough their obſervations 
have not enabled them to diſcover how 
manhood may be2ccelerated, or old age 
retarded, yet ſurely, iſ they be confder- 
ed only as the amuſements of * 
ley 


Daran ce of accurucy, the effects of time 
upon the human body, by marking the 
various periods of the conſtitution, and 
RI II animal life 
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they are of ual importante with con- 
jectures on things more remote, with 
catalogues of the fixed ftars, and'calcu- 
lations of the bulk of planets. 

It had been. a . taſk worthy of the 
moral philoſophers to have conſidered 
with equal care the climactericks of the 
mind; to have pointed out the time at 
which every paſſion begins and ceaſes to 
predominate, and noted the regular vari- 
ations of defire, and the ſucceſſion of one 
appetite to another. 

Ahe periods of mental change are not 


to be ſtated with equal certainty: our 


bodies grow up under the care of na · 
ture, and depend ſo. little on our own 
management, that ſomething more than 
negligence is neceſſary to diſcompoſe 
their ſtructure, or impede their vigour. 
But our minds are committed in a great 
meaſure firſt to the direction of others, 
and afterwards of ourſelves. It would 


be difficult to protra the weakneſs of 
infancy the uſual time, but the 
mind may be very eaſily hindered from 


it's ſhareof improvement, and the bulk 
and ſtrength uf manhood muſt, without 
the aſſiſtance of education and inſtruc- 
tion, be informed only with the under- 
ſtanding of a child. 

Vet amidſt all the diſorder and in- 
equality ich variety of difcipline, ex- 
ample, converſation, and employment, 
produce in the intellectual 7 of 
different men, there is {till diſcovered by 
a vigilant f tor, ſuch a general and 
remote fimilitude, as may be expected 
in the ſame common nature affected by 
external circumſtances indefinitely va- 
ried, We all enter the world in equal 
1 ce, gaze round about us on the 
— and have our firſt pains 
and pleaſures, our firſt hopes and tears, 
our averſions and deſires, from the 
ſame cauſes; and though, as we pro- 
ceed farther, life opens wider proſpects 
to our view, and accidental impulſes 
determine us to different paths; yet as 
every mind, however vigorous or ab- 
ſtracted, is neceſſitated, in it's prefent 
ſtate of union, to receive it's antorma- 
tions, and execute it's purpoſes, by the 
intervention of the body, the uniformity 
of our corporeal nature communicatcs 
itfelf to our intellectual operations; and 
thoſe whoſe abilities or knowledge in- 
cline them moſt to deviate from the 
general round of life, are recalled from 
excentricity by the laws of the.r exilt- 
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If we conſider the, exerciſes, of the 
ming, it will be found that in each ꝓart 
of life ſome particular faculty is more 
eminently employed. When the tres 
ſures of knowledge are firit opened be- 
fore us while novelty blooms alike on 
either hand, and every thing equa 
unknown and unexamined ſeems 
equal value, che power af the” foul is 
pongipelly exerted in 2 viracious and 

ultory, curiofity,, She. applies by 
turns to every object, enjoys it for a 
ſhort time, and flies wich equal ardout 
to another, She delights to catch wp 
looſe and unconnected ideas, but 4705 
away from aps and, complications 
which would obſtruct the rapidity of 
her tranſitions, and detain her Jong in 
the ſame purſuit. Ya 

When a number of diſtin images 
are collected by theſe erratick and halts 
ſurveys, the fancy is bulied in arrang: 
ing them; and combines them into pleaſ- 
ing pictures with more reſemblance to 
the realities of life as experiefice , ad- 
2 and 17 obſervations rcttif 

ormer. ile the judgment 1s 

yet uninformed, and unable to compare 
the draughts of leere with their ori- 
nals, we are delighted with impro- 
able adventures, impracticable yirtues, 
and inimitable characters: but in pro- 
portion as we have more opportunuics 
of acquainting ourſelves with ling ra- 
ture, we are ſooner diſguited with, co- 

'es in which there appears no reſem- 
lance. We firlt diſcard abſurdity py 
impoſſibility, than exact greater un 
2 degrees of probability, but at lait 

ome cold and inſenſible to the charms 
of falſehood, however ſpecious, and from 
the imitations of truth, uch are never 
pete trans{cr our aſſection to truth 
Itle lt. 
Now commences the reign of judg- 
ment or reaſon; we” begin to find lit 
3 but in comparing arguments, 
ſtating propoſitions, diſentanglin — 
— 3 — . — bs. 
ducing conſequences. The painted 
vales of imagination are-deſerted, and 
our intellectual activity is exerciſed in 
winding through the tabyrinths of fal- 
lacy, and toiling with firm and cautious 
ſteps up the narrow tracks of 4 : 
ſtration. Whatever may lull yighlange, 
or miſlead attention, is contemptue 
rejected, and every diſguiſe - in h 
error may be concealed. y:carefully-ob« 
ſerved, tall by degrees a certain number 
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ations are eſtabliſhed, and at con- 


At len  wearinels ſucceeds to la- 


bour, and the mind lies at eaſe in the 
contemplation of her own attainments, 
without any deſire of new conqueſts or 
excurions. This is the age of recol - 
lection and narrative;. the opinions are 
22 2 and the avenues of apprehen- 
ut againſt any new intelhgence; 
the dye ict wnr't follow miſt paſs in 
the inculcation of precepts already col - 
lected, and aſſertion of tenets alread 
received; nothing is henceforward fo 
odious as eee ſo infolent as 
doubt, or ſo dangerous as novelty. 
In like manner the paſſions uſurp the 
command of the ſucceſſive pe- 
riods of life, To the happineſs of our 
firſt years nothing more ſeem necefſary 
than freedom from reſtraint; every man 
may - remember that if he was left to 
himſelf, and indulged in the diſpoſal 
his own time, he was once content 
without the ſuperaddition of any actual 
- The new world is itſelf a 
quet; and till we have exhauſted the 
freſhneſs of life, we have always about 
us ſufficient gratiſications: the ſun- 
ſhine quickens us to play, and the ſhade 
invites us to ſleep. | 
But we ſoon become unſativhed with 
negative felicity, and are ſolicited by our 
ſenſes and ites to more powerful 
delights, as taſte of him who has 


ſatisfied his hunger muſt be excited by 


artificial ſtimulations. The fm ws 
of natural amuſement is now ral, an 
art and contrivance- mutt 1 e our 
leafures; but in time, art, Wi e nature, 
exhauſted, and the ſenſes can no 
wager ſupply the cravings of the intel- 


© The attention is then transferred from 

ure to intereſt, in which ſure is 
perhaps included, though diffuſed to a 
wider extent, and rotrafted through 
new gradations. Nothing now dances 


nor rings in the ear but the voice of 
fame; wealth, to which, howeyer vari- 
ouſly denominated, every man at ſome 
time or other aſpires; 2 which all 
wiſh to obtain within their circle of ac 
tion; and fame, which no man, how. 
ever high or mean, however wiſe or ig- 
norant, was yet able to deſpiſe. Now 
prudence pad foreſight exert their influ. 

ence: no hour is devoted wholly-to any 
preſent enjoyment, no act or 

terminates in itſelf, but every motionzs 
referred to ſome diſtant end; the accom - 
pliſhment of one defign begins another, 
and the ultimate wiſh is always puſhed 
off to it's former diſtance. 

At length fame is obſerved to be un- 
certain, and to be dangerous; 
the man whoſe vigour and alacrity be- 

in to forſake him, by degrees contract: 

is deſigns, remits his former multipli- 
city of purſuits, and extends no longer 
his regard to any other honour than the 
reputation of wealth, or any other influ. 
ence than his power. Avarice is genera}l 
the laſt paſſion of thoſe bve ef which 
the firſt part has heen ſquandered in 

eaſure, and the ſecond devoted to am- 

ion. He that finks under the fatigue 
of getting wealth, Julls his age with 
the milder buſmefs of ſaving it. 

I have in this view of life conſidered 
men as actuated only by natural deſires, 
and yielding to their own inclinations, 
without re to ſuperior principles by 
which the force of external agents may 
be counteracted, and the tem pre- 
valence of paſſions reſtrained. Nature 
will indeed always operate, human de- 
fires will be always ranging; but theſe 
motions, though'very powerful, are not 
reliſtleſs; nature may be regulated, and 
deſires governed; and to contend with 
the 1 of ſucceſſive paſſions, 
to he endangered firſt by one aſſection, 
and then by another, is the condition up- 
on which we are to paſs our time, t 
time of our preparation for that ſtate 
which. ſhall put an end toexperiment, ta 
diſappointment, and to change. 
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DISASTROUS WORDS CAN BEST DISASTER SHOW; . 
IN AN ORT PHRASE THE ANGRY PASSIONS GLOW: 


«TT was the wiſdom,” ſays Seneca, 
© of ancient times, to conſider what 
is molt uſeful as molt illuſtrious. If 
this rule be applied to works of genius, 
ſcarcely any ſpecies of compoſition de- 
ſerves more to be cultivated than the 
Epiſtolary ſtyle, ſince none is of more 
various or frequent uſe, through the 
whole ſubordination of human life. 

It has yet happened that, among the 
numerous writers which our nation has 
produced, equal perhaps always in force 
and genius, and of late in elegance and 
accuracy, to thoſe of any other-country, 
very few have endeavoured todiſtinguiſh 
theraſelves by the publication of letters, 
except ſuch as were written in the diſ- 
charge of publick truſts, and during 
the tranſaction of great affairs; which, 
though they afford precedents to the mi- 
niſter, and memorials to the hiſtorian, 
are of no uſe as examples of the familiar 
ſtyle, or models of private correſpond- 
ence, 

If it be enquired by foreigners, how 
this deficiency. has happened in the li- 
terature of u country, where all indulge 
themſelves with ſo little danger in fpeak- 
ing and writing, may. we not without 
either higatry or arrogance inform them, 
that it muſt be imputed to our contempt 
of trifles,, and our due ſenſe of the dig- 
nity .of the publick? We do not think 
it reafonable to fill the wortd with vo- 
lumes from which nothing can be learn- 
ed, nor e pect that the employments of 
the buſyg or the amuſements of the gay, 
ſhould give way to narratives of our 
private affairs, complaints of abſence, 
expreſſions of fondneſs, or declarations 
of fidelity. 

A light peruſal of the innumerable 
letters by which the wits of France have 
ſignalized their names, will prove that 
other nations need not be diſcouraged 
from the like attempts by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of inability; for furely it is pot very 
difficult to aggravate trifling misfor- 


tunes, to magnifiy familiar incidents, 


* 


. EryminsToON, 


repeat adulatory profeſſions, accumulate 
ſervile hyperboles, and produce all that 
can be har in the deſpicable remains 
of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet as much of life muft be paſſed 
in affairs conſiderable only by their fre- 
quent occurrences and much of © the 
pleaſure which our condition allows 
muſt be produced by giving elegance to 
trifles, it is neceſſary to learn how to 
become little without becoming mea 
to maintain the neceſſary intercourſe * 
civility, and fill up the vacuities of ac- 
tions. by agreeable appearances. It had 
therefore been of advantage, if fuck of 
our writers as have 2 Ng art 
of decoratin oy cance; had ſu 
ed us with 1 Pe allies of innocent me 
ety, effuſions of honeſt tenderneſs, ot ex- 
clamations of unimportant hurry, 

Precept has generally been poſteriot 
to performance. The art of compoſ- 
ing works of genius has never been 
taught but by the example of thoſe who 
pertormed'it by natural _—_— of ima. 
gination, and rectitude at judgment. 
As we have few letters, we have like 
wiſe few criticiſms upon the epiſtol 

le. The obſervation with Whie 

alſti has introduced his s of ina, 
nity, are ſuch as give him tte claim to 
the rank aſſigned him by Dryden among 
the entickss * Letters,” fays he, are 
intended as reſemblances of converſa- 
© tion, and the chief excellencies of 
© converſation are -humonr, and 
* geod-breeding.” This remark, equal; 
ly valuable for it's novelty; and propiti- 
ety, he dilates and "enforces with an ap- 
1 — th of - complete acquieſcence in 

is own diſcovery. 

No man was ever in doubt about the 
moral qualities of a letter. It has been 
always known that he Who endeavours 
to pleaſe muſt appear pleaſed, and he 


who would not ten. rudeneſs muſt 


not practiſe it. But the queſtion among 
thoſe who eftabliſh rules for an epiſtolary 
performance is ho'v gaiety or civil 
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may be properly expreſſed; as among 
the criticks in hiſtory it is not conteſted 
whether truth ought to be preſerved, but 
by what mode of dition it is beſt a- 
dorned. 

As letters are written on all ſubjects, 
in all ſtates of mind, they cannot be 
properly reduced to ſettled rules, or de- 
ſcribed by any ſingle characteriſtick; and 
we may ſafely diſentangle our minds 
from critical embarraſſments, by deter- 
mining that a letter has no peculiarity 
but it's form, and that nothing is to be 
refuſed admiſſion, which _ be pro- 
per in any other method of treating the 
ſame ſubjet. The qualities of the epiſ- 
tolary ſtyle moſt frequently required are 
eaſe and ſimplicity, and even flow of 
unlaboured dition, and an artleſs ar- 
rangement of obvious ſentiments. But 
theſe directions are no ſooner applied to 
uſe, than their ſcantineſs and imper- 


fection become evident. Letters are 


written to the great and to the mean, to 
the learned and the ignorant, at reſt 
and in diſtreſs, in ſport and in paſſion. 
Nothing can be more improper than eaſe 
and laxity of expreſſion, when the im- 
portance of the ſubje&t unprefles ſoli- 
citude, or the dignity of the perſon ex- 
$ reverence. 

That letters ſhould be written with 
ſtrict conformity to nature is true, becauſe 
nothing but conformity to nature can 
make any compoſition beautiful or juſt. 
But it 1s natural to depart from familia- 
rity of language upon occaſions not fami- 
liar. Whateverelevates the ſentimentswill 
conſequently raiſe the expreſſion; what- 
ever fills us with hope or terror, will 
produce ſome perturbation of images, 
and ſome figurativediſtortions of phraſe, 
Wherever we are ſtudious to pleaſe, we 
are afraid of truſting our firſt thoughts, 

nd endeayour to recommend our opi- 
nion by ſtudied ornaments, accuracy of 
method, and elegance of ſtyle, 

If the perſonages of the comick ſcene 
be e 3 * raiſe their lan 
guage in the t rts of anger to the 
turgid vehemence of A, the epiſ- 
tolary writer may likewiſe without cen- 
fure comply with the varieties of his 
matter, great events are to be relat- 
ed, he may, with all the ſolemnity of 
an hiſtorian, deduce them from their 
cauſes, connect them with their conco- 
vitants, and trace them to their conſe- 
quences. If a diſputed poſition is to 
be eſtahliſhed, ax a remote principle to 
be inveſtigated, he may detail his rea- 


ſonings with all the nicety of ſyllogiſ. 
tick method. If a menace is to be a. 
verted, or a benefit implored, he may, 
without any violation of the edids of 
criticiſm, call every power of rhetorick 
to his aſſiſtance, and try every inlet at 
which love or pity enters the heart. 
Letters that have no other end than 
the entertainment of the correſpondents 
are more properly regulated by critical 
precepts, becauſe the matter and ſtyle 
are equally arbitrary, and rules are 
more neceſlary, as there is a larger 
wer of choice. In letters of this 
ind, ſome conceive art graceful, and 
others think negligence amiable; ſome 
model them by the ſonnet, and will al- 
low them no means of delighting but 
the ſoft lapſe of calm mellifluence; others 
adjuſt them by the epigram, and expect 
pm ſentences and forcible periods. 
he one party conſiders exemption from 
faults as the height of — 64h the 
other looks upon neglect of excellence 
as the moſt dif ſting fault; one avoids 
cenſure, the other aſpires to praiſe; one 
is always in danger of infipidity, the 
other continually on che brink of at- 
fectation. 
When the ſubject has no intrinſick 
dignity, it muſt neceſſarily owe it's at- 


tractions to artificial embelliſhments, , 


and may catch at all advantages which 
the art of writing can ſupply. He that, 
like Pliny, ſends His friend a portion 
for his daughter, will, without Pliny's 
eloquence or addreſs, nd means of ex- 
citing gratitude, and ſecuring accept- 
ancez, but he that has no preſent te 
make. but a garland, a ribbon, or ſome 
petty curiolity, muſt endeavour to re- 
commend it by his manner of giving it. 

The purpoſe for which letters are 
written when no intelligence is commu- 
nicated, or buſineſs tranſa ted, 1s to 
preſerve in the minds of the abſent ei · 
ther love or eſteem; to excite love we 
muſt impart pleaſure, and to raiſe eſteem 
we muſt diſcover abilities. Pleaſure 
will generally be given, as abilities are 
diſplayed by ſcenes of imagery, points 
of conceit, unexpected fallies, and art- 
ful compliments. Trifles always require 
exuberance of. ornament; the buil wg 
which has no ſtrength can be value 
only. for the grace of it's decorations, 
The pebble muſt be poliſhed with care, 
which hopes to be yalued as a diamond; 
and words ought ſurely to be laboured, 
when they — of) ta ſtand. for 
things. 
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THE FICKLE CROWD WITH FORTUNE COMES AND GOESS 


WEALTH STILL FINDS FOLLOWERS, 


TO THE RAMBLER, 


tx, 
HERE are occaſions on which all 
apology is rudeneſs, He that has 


an unwelcome meſſage to deliver, may 
give ſome proof of tenderneſs and deli- 
cacy, by a ceremonial introduction and 
gradual diſcovery, becauſe the mind 
upon which the weight of forrow is to 
fall, gains time for the collection of 
it's powers; but nothing is more abſurd 
than to delay the communication of plea- 
ſure, to torment curioſity by impatience, 
and to delude hope by anticipation. 

I ſhall therefore forbear the arts by 
which correſpondents generally ſecure 
admiſſion, for I have too long remarked 
the power of vanity, to doubt that I ſhall 
be read by you with a diſpoſtion to 
approve, when I declare that my narra- 
tive has no other tendency than to illuſ- 
trate and corroborate your own obſerva- 
tions. 

I was the ſecond fon of a gentleman, 
whoſe patrimony had been waſted by a 
long ſucceſſion of ſquanderers, till he 
was unable to ſupport any of his chil- 
dren, except his heir, inthe hereditary 
dignity of idleneſs. Being therefore 
obliged to employ that part of life in 


ſtudy which my OPIN had devoted” 


to the hawk and hound, I was in my 
eighteenth year diſpatched to the uni- 
verſity, without any rural honours. I 
had never killed a frigle woodcock, nor 
partaken one triumph over a conquered 
fox. 

At the uniyerſity I continued to en- 
large my acquiſitions with little envy of 
the nil happineſs which my elder bro- 
ther had the Bmg to enjoy, and hav- 
ing obtained my degree, retired *to 
conſider at leiſure to what ptofeſſion I 
ſhould confine that application which 
bad hitherto been diffipated in general 
knowledge, To deliberate u 
which cuſtom, and honour torbid to be 
retrafted, is certainly reaſonable, yet 
to let looſe the attention equally to the 
advantages and inconveniences of every 
anployment is not without danger; new 


TY 


a choice 


AND MISFORTUNE FOR, 


© motives are every moment „ on 


every ſide; and mechanicks have lon 
ago diſcovered, that contrariety of Gd 
attractions is equivalent to reft. 

While I was thus triflipg in uncer- 
tainty, an old adventurer, who had been 
once the intimate friend of my father, 
arrived from the Indies with a lar 
fortune; which he had ſo much haraſſed 
himſelf in obtaining, that ſickneſs and 
infirmity left him no other deſire than to 
die in his native country, His wealth 
eaſily procured him an invitation to paſs 
his life with us; and being incapable of 
any amuſement but converſation, he 
neceſſarily became familiarized to me, 
whom he found ſtudious and domeſtick. 
Pleaſed with an opportunity of impart- 
ing my knowledge, and eager of any in- 
telligence that might increaſe it, I de- 
lighted his curioſity with hiſtorical nar- 
ratives and explications of nature, and 
gratified his vanity by enquiries after 
the products of diſtant countries, and 
the cuſtoms of their inhabitants. 

My brother ſaw how much I advan» 
ced in the favour of our gueſt, who be- 
ing without heirs, was naturally expect - 
ed to enrich the family of his friend, 
but neither attempted to alienate me, nor 
to ingratiate himſelf. -He was indeed 
little qualified to ſolicit the affection of 
a traveller, for the remiſſneſs of his edu- 
cation had left him without any rule of 
action but his preſent humour. He 
often forſook the'old gentleman in the 
midſt of an e bara the horn 
ſounded in the court-yard, and would 
have loſt an opportunity, not only 'of 
knowing the hifto „ but ſharing the 
wealth of the Mogul, for the trial of a 
new pointer, or the ſight of a borſe-race. 

It was therefore not long before our 
new friend declared his inteition of be- 
queathing to me the profits of his com- 
merce, as. the only man in the family 
by whom be could expect chem to be 
rationally enjoyed. his diſtinftion 
drew vpon me the envy not only of m 
brother but my father. | . 

As no man is willlng to believe that 
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he ſuffers by his own fault, they imput- 
ed the preference which I had obtained 
to adulatory compliances, or malignant 
calumnies. To no-purpoſe did I call 
upon my patron to atteſt my innocence, 
for who will believe what he wiſhes to 
be falſe? In the heat of diſappointment 
they forced their inmate by repeated in- 
ſults: to depart from the houſe, and I 
was ſoon, by the ſame treatment, obliged 
to follow him. 

He choſe his reſidence in the confines 
of London, where reſt, tranquillity, and 
medicine, reſtored him to part of the 
health which he had loſt. I pleaſed my- 
ſelf with perceiving that I was not likely 
to obtain an immediate poſſeſſion of 
wealth. which no labour of mine had 
contributed to acquire; and that he, who 
had thus diſtinguiſhed me, might hope 
to end his life without a total truſtration 
of thoſe bleſſings which, whatever be 
their real value, he had ſought with ſo 
much diligence, and purchaſed with fo 
many viciſſitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He indeed left me no reaſon to repine 
at his recovery, for he was willing to 
accuſtom me early to the uſe of money, 
und ſet apart for my expences ſuch a 
revenue as I had fcarcely dared to image. 
J can yet congratulate myſelf. that for- 
tune has ſeen Flor golden cup once taſted 
without inebriation. Neither my mo- 
deſty nor prudence were overwhelmed 
by affluence; my elevation was without 
inſolence, and my expence without pro: 
fuſion. ' Employing the influence which 
money always confers to the improve- 
ment of my underſtanding, I mingled in 

arties of gaiety, and in conferences of 
woes appeared jn every place where 
inſtruction was to be found, and ima- 
gined that by ranging through all the 
diverſities of life, I had acquainted my- 
felf fully with human nature, and learn- 
ed all-that was to be known of the ways 
of men. 

It happened, however, that I ſoon 
diſcovered how much was wanted to the 
completion of my knowledge, and found 
that, according to Seneca's remark, I 
hid hitherto ſeen the world but on one 
fide. My patron's confidence in his in- 
creaſe of frrength tempted him to care- 
leſsneis and wregulority; he caughta fe- 
ver by riding in the rain, of which he 
died delirious on the third day. I bu- 
ried him without any of the heir's af- 
feed grief or 'ſeeret exultation; then 


preparing to take a legal poſſeſſion of his 
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fortune, opened his cloſet, where I found 
a will, made at his firſt arrival, by which 
my father was appointed the chief inhe- 
ritor, and nothing was left me but a le. 
gacy ſufficient to ſupport me in the pro- 
ſecution of my ſtudies, 

I had not yet found ſuch charms in 
proſperity as to continue it by any acts 
of forgery or injuſtice, and made haſte 
to inform niy father of the riches which 
had been given him, not by the preſe- 
rence of kindneſs, but by the delays of 
indolence, and cowardice of age, The 
hungry family flew like vultures on their 
prey, and ſoon made my diſappointment 
publick by the tumult of their claims, 
and the olendor of their ſorrow. 

It was now my part to conſider how I 
ſhould repair the diſappointment. I 
could not but triumph in my long liſt of 
friends, which compriſed almoſt every 
name that power or knowledge intitled 
to eminence, and in the proſpect of the 
innumerable roads to honour and pre- 
ferment, which I had laid open to my- 
ſelf by the wiſe uſe of temporary riches. 
I believed nothing neceſſary but that I 
ſhould continue that acquaintance to 
which I had been fo readily admitted, 
and which had hitherto been cultivated 
on both ſides with equal ardour, 

Full of theſe expectations, I one morn- 
ing ordered a chair, with an intention to 
make my uſual circle of morning viſits. 
Where I firſt ſtopped I ſaw two footmen 
lolling at the door, who told me, with- 
out any change of poſture, or collection 
of countenance, that their maſter was at 
home; and ſuffered me to open the inner 
door without aſſiſtance. found my 
friend ſtanding, and as I was tattling 
with my former freedom, was formally 
intreated to fit down; but did not ſtay 
to be favoured with any further conde- 
ſcenſions. 

My next experiment was made at the 
levee of a ſtateſman, who received me 
with an embrace of tenderneſs, that he 
might with more decency publiſh my 
change of fortune-to the ſycophants 
about him. After he had enjoyed the 
trrumph of condolence, he turned to a 
wealthy ſtockjobber, and left me expoſ- 
ed to the ſcorn of thoſe who had lately 
courted my notice, and ſolicited my 
intereſt. 

I was then ſet down at the door of 
another, who upon my entrance adviſed 
me with great ſolemnity to think of ſome 
ſettled proviſion for life, I left him, and 

burried 
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hurried away to an old friend, who pro- 
feſſed himſelf unſuſceptible of any im- 
prefſions from proſperity or misfortune, 
and begged that he might ſee me when 
he was more at leiſure. 7 

At ſixty-ſeven doors at which I 
knocked in the firſt week after my ap- 
pearance in a mourning dreſs, I was de- 


nied admiſſion at forty-ſix; was ſuffered - 


at fourteen to wait m the outer room till 
buſineſs was diſpatched; at four was 
entertained with a few queſtions about 
the weather; at one heard the footman 
rated for bringing my name; and at two 
was informed in the flow of caſual con- 
verſation, how much a man of rank 
3 himſelf by mean company. 

y curioſity now led me to try what 
reception I ſhould find among the la- 
dies; hut I found that my patron had 
carried all my powers of pleaſing to the 
grave. I had formerly been-celebrated 
as a wit, and not perceiving any languor 
in my imagination, I eſſayed to revive 
that gaiety which had hitherto broken 
out e Pons my ſentences 
were finiſhed. y remarks were now 
heard with a ſteady countenance, and if 
a girl happened to give to habitual 
merriment, her forwardneſs was repreſ- 
ſed with a frown by her mother or her 
aunt, 
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Wherever I come I ſcatter infirmity 
and diſeaſe; every lady whom I meet in 
the Mall is too weary to walk; all 
whom I intreat to ſing are troubled with 
colds 1 if I propoſe cards, they are af- 
flicted with the head- ach; if I invite 
them to the gardens, they cannot bear a 


All this might be endured; but there 
is a claſs of mortals who think my un- 
derſtanding impaired with my fortune, 
exalt themſelves to the dignity of advice, 
and whenever we happen to meet, pre- 
fume to preſcribe my conduct, regulate 
my economy, and direct my purſuits. 
Another race, equally impertinent and 
equally deſpicable, are every moment 
recommending to me an attention to m 
intereſt, and think themſelves entitled, 
by their ſuperior prudence, to reproach 
me — I ſpeak or move without regard to 

ront. 
E Such, Mr, Rambler, is the power of 
wealth, that it commands the ear of 
greatneſs and the eye of beauty; gives 
ſpirit to the dull, and authority to the 
timorous; and leaves him from whom 
it departs, without virtue and without 
underſtanding, the ſport of caprice, the 
ſcoff of inſolence, the ſlave of meanneſs, 
and the pupil of ignorance. 
LE I am, &c. 
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woe—_T 5 ANTIQUE LAUDISET ARKTIS 
AGGREDIOR, SANCTOS AUSUS KECLUDERE FONTES. 


Vince 


FOR THEE MY TUNEFUL ACCENTS WILL I RAISE, 
AND TREAT OF ARTS DISCLOS'D IN ANCIENT DAYS 


ONCE MORE UNLOCK FOR THEE THE SACRED SPRING. 


HE direction of Ariſtotle to thoſe 

that ſtudy politicks, is, firſt to 
examine and underſtand what has been 
written by the ancients upon govern- 
ment; then to caſt their eyes round upon 
the world, and conſider by what cauſes 
the proſperity of communities is viſibly 
influenced, and why ſome are worſe, 
and others better adminiſtered. 

The fame method mult be purſued by 
him who hopes to become eminent in 
* other part of knowledge. The firſt 

© 18 to ſearch books, the next to con- 
template nature. He muſt firſt poſſeſs 
him{cif of the intellectual ticaſures which 
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the diligence of former ages has accu- 
mulated, and then endeavour to increaſe 
them by his own collections. | 
The mental diſeaſe of a amr ge- 
neration is impatience of ſtudy, con- 
tempt of the great maſters of ancient 
wiſdom, and a diſpoſition to rely wholly 
upon unathited genius and natural ſaga- 
city. The wits at theſe happy days have 
diſcovered a way to fame, which the 
dull caution of our laborious anceſtors 
durſt never attempt: they cut the knots 
of ſophiſtry which it was formerly the 
bufinets of years to untie, ſolve diſirul- 
ties by ſudden irradiations of intelli- 
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gence, and comprehend long proceſſes 
of argument by immediate intuition, 

Men who have flattered themſelves 
into this opinion of their own abilities, 
look down on all who waſte their lives 
over books, as a race of inferior bei 
condemned by nature to perpetual 5 
lage, and fruitleſsly endeavouring to re- 
medy their barrenneſs by inceſſant cul- 
tivation, or ſuccour their feebleneſs by 
ſubſidiary ſtrength. They preſume that 
none would be more induſtrious than 
they, if they were not more ſenſible of 
deficiencies; and readily conchude, that 
he who places no confidence in his own 
powers, owes his modeſty only to his 
weakneſs, | 

It is however certain, that no eftimate 
is more in danger of erroneous calcula- 
tions than thoſe by which a man com- 
putes the force of his own genius. It 
N 1 972 at our entrance into 
the world, that by the natural attraction 
of ſimĩlitude, we affociate with men like 
ourſelves, young, ſprightly, and igno- 
rant, and rate our accompliſhments by 
compariſon with theirs; when we have 
once obtained an acknowledged ſuperio- 
rity over our acquaintances, imagina- 
tion and deſire eaſily extend it over the 
reſt of mankind; and if no accident 
forces us into new cmulations, we 

row old, and die in admiration of our- 

telves. 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her domi- 
nion, readily liſtens to the voice of idle- 
neſs, and ſoothies the Number of life 
with continual dreams of excellence and 

atneſs. A man elated by confidence 
in his natural vigour of fancy and faga - 
city of conjecture, ſoon concludes that 
he already poſleſſes whatever toil and 
enquiry can confer. He then liftens 
with eagerneſs to the wild objections 
which folly has raiſed againſt the com- 
mon means of improvement; talks of 
the dark chaos of indigeſted knowledge; 
deſcribes the miſchievous effects of hete- 
Togeneous ſciences fermenting in the 
mind; relates the blunders of lettered 
ignorance;” expatiates on the heroick 
merit of thoſewho deviate from preſcrip- 
tion, or ſhake off authority; and gives 
vent to the inſlations of his heart by de- 
claring that he owes nothing to pedants 
and univerſities. 

Ail-theſe'pretenſions, however confi - 
detit, are very often vain, The laurels 
which ſuperficial acuteneſs gains in tri- 


umpht over ignorance unſupported by 


vivacity, are obſerved by Locke to be 
loſt whenever real learning and rational 
diligence appear againſt her; the ſallies 
of gaiety are ſoon repreſſed by calm con- 
fdence; and the artifices of fubtilty are 
readily detected by thoſe who, having 
carefully ſtudjed the queſtion, are not 
eaſily confounded or ſurpriſed. 

But though the .contemner of books 
had neither been deceived by others nor 
himſelf, and was really born with a ge- 
nius 2 the ordinary abilities of 
mankind; yet ſurely ſuch gifts of Pro- 
vidence may be more properly urged as 
incitements to labour, than encourage- 
ments to negligence, He that neglects 
the culture of ground, naturally fertile, 
is more ſhamefully culpable than he 


- whoſe field would ſcarcely recompenſe 


his huſbandry. 

Cicero remarks, that not- to know 
what has been tranſacted in former 
times, is to continue always a child. 
If no uſe is made of the labours of paſt 
ages, the world muſt remain always in 
the infancy of knowledge. The diſco- 
veries of every man muſt terminate in 
his own advantage, and the ſtudies of 
every age be employed on queſtions 
which the paſt generation had diſcuſſed 
and determined, We may with as little 
reprozch borrow ſcience as manufactures 
from our anceſtors; and it is as rational 
to live in caves till our own hands have 
erected a palace, as to reject all know- 
ledge of archite&ure which our under- 
ftandings will not ſupply. 

To the ſtrongeſt nd quickeſt mind it 
is far eaſier to learn than to invent. The 
principles of arithmetick and geometry 
may be comprehended by a cloſe atten- 
tion in a few days; yet who can flatter 
himſelf that the ſtudy of a long life 
would have enabled him to Kiſcover 
them, when he ſees them yet unknown 
to ſo many nations, whom he cannot 
ſuppoſe leſs liberally endowed with na- 
tural reaſon, than the Grecians or Egyp- 
tians? 

Every ſcience was thus far advanced 
towards perfettion, by the emulous di- 
ligence of contemporary ſtudents, and 


the gradual] diſcoveries of one age im- 


proving on another. Sometimes unex- 
pected flaſhes of inftrution were ſtruck 
out by the fortuitous collifion of happy 
incidents, or an involuntary concur- 
rence of ideas, in which the philofopher 


to whom they happened had no other 


merit than that of knowing their _ 
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and tranſmitting, unclouded topoſterity, 
that light which had been kindled b 

cauſes out of his —5 The happineſs 
of theſe caſual illuminations no man 
can promiſe to himſelf, becauſe no en- 
deavours can procure them; and there- 
fore whatever be our abilities or appli- 
cation, we muſt ſubmit to leam from 
others what perhaps would have lain hid 
for ever from human penetration, had 
not ſome remote enquiry brought it to 
view; as treaſures are thrown up by the 
ploughman and the digger in che rude 
exerciſe of their common occupations. 

The man whoſe genius qualifies him 
for great undertakings, muſt at leaſt be 
content to learn from books the preſent 
ſtate of human knowledge; that he may 
not aſerĩbe to himſelf the invention of 
arts generally known; weary his atten- 
tion with experiments of which the event 
has been long regiſtered; and waſte, in 
attempts which have already ſucceeded 
or miſcarried, that time which might 
have heen ſpent with uſefulneſs and ho- 
nour upon new undertakings. 

But though the ſtudy of books is ne- 
ceſſary, it is not ſufficient to conſtitute 
literary eminence. He that wiſhes to be 
counted among the benefactors of poſte- 
rity, muſt add by his own toil to the 
acquifitions of his anceſtors, and ſecure 
his memory from negle& by ſome valu- 
able improvement. This can only be 
effected by loooking out upon the waſtes 
of the intellectual world, and extending 
the power of learning over regions yet 
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undiſciplined and harbarous; or by ſur- 
veying more exactly her ancient domi- 

nions; and driving ignorance from the 

fortreſſes and retreats where ſhe ſkulks 

undetected and undiſturbed. Every ſfci- 

ence has it's difficulii:s which yet call 

for a ſolution before we attempt new 

ſyſtems of knowledge; as every coun- 

try has it's foreſts and marſhes, which - 
it would be wiſe to cultivate and drain, 

before diſtant colonies are proſected as 

a neceſſary diſcharge of the exuberance 

of inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by 
imitation. Whatever hopes for the ve- 
neration of mankind muſt have inven- 
tion in the deſign or the execution; ei- 
ther the effect muſt itſelf be new, or 
the means by which it is produced. 
Either truths hitherto unknown muſt 
be diſcovered, or thoſe which are al- 
ready known enforced by ſtronger evi- 
dence, facilitated by clearer m 
or elucidated by brighter illuſtrations. 

Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure 
long that is not rooted in nature, and 
manured by art. That which hopes to 
refiſt the blaſt of malignity, and ſtand 
firm againſt the attacks of time, muſt * 
contain in itſelf ſome original principle 
of growth. The reputation which ariſes 
from the detail or tranſpoſition of bor. 
rowed ſentiments, may ſpread for a 
while, like ivy, on the rind of antiquity, 
but will be torn away by accident or 
contempt, and- ſuffered to rot unheeded 
on the ground, 
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HAC AVI MIKI PRYMA DIES, HEC LIMINA VITA., 


— OUR RBARREN YEARS ARE PAST} 


Srar. 
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BE THIS OF LIFE THE FIKST, OF SLOTH THE LAST. 


O weakneſs of the human mind 
has more frequently incurred ani- 
madverſion, than the negligence with 
which men overlook their own faults, 
however flagrant, and the eafineſs with 


which they pardon them, however fre- 


quently repeated. 

It ſeems. generally believed, that, as 
the eye cannot ſee itſelf, the mind has 
no faculties by which it can contem- 


plate it's own. ſtate, and that chergfore 
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we have not means of becoming acquaint- 
ed with our real characters; an opinion 
which, like innumerable other poſtulates, 
an enquirer finds himſelf inclined to 
admit upon very little evidence, becauſe 
it affords a ready ſolution of many dif- 
ficulties. It will explain why the great». 
eſt abilities frequently fail to promote 
the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs them; 
why thoſe who can diſtinguiſh with the 
uunoſt nicety the boundaries of vieeand 
virtue 
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virtue ſuffer. them to be. confounded. in 
their own, conduct; why: the active and 
vigilant reſigu their affairs implicitly. to 
the management of others; and why the 
cautious and fearful make hourly ap- 
ches towards ruin, without one ſigh 
of ſolicitude or ſtruggle for eſcape. 
{When a poſition teems thuswith com- 
modious conſequences, who can without 
regret confeſs it to be falſe? Vet it is 
certain that declaimers have, indulged 
a diſpoſitioh to deſcribe the dominion of 
the paſſions as extended beyond the li- 
mats that nature aſſigned. Self- love is 
often rather arrogant than blind; it does 
not hide our faults from ourſelves, but 
perſuades us that they eſcape the notice 
of others, and diſpoſes us to reſent cen- 
ſures leſt we ſhould conſeſs them to be 
juſt. >. We are ſecretly conſcious of de- 
feRs and vices wich we hope to conceal 
ſram the-publick eye, and pleaſe our- 
ſelyes with innumerable impoſtures, by 
which, m reality, nobody 4s deceived. 
In proof of the dimneſs of our inter- 
nal fight, or the general inability of man 
46 determine rightly concerning his own 
charaRer, it is common to urge the ſuc- 
cef# of the moſt abfurd and incredible 
flattery, and the reſentmont always raiſ- 
ed by advice; however (oft, benevolent, 
aui reaſonable. But flattery, if it's 
operation be nearly examined, will be 
found, to owe it's acceptance, not to our 
ignorance hut knowledge of our failures, 
wut todeligut us rather as it conſoles our 
wants than diſplays our. poſſetfions: He 
tat hall ſolicit che favonr of his patron 
by ptuiſing him for qualities which he 
ran find in himiclt, will be defeated by 
the more dating panegyvriſt who enriches 
kim &ith badicititious excellence. Juſt 
praiſe is only a debt, but flattery is a 
prefent - The 2cknowledgment of thoſe 
virtacs on which *conſcience congratu- 
Ates ut, is a tribute that we can at any 
time exnct with confidencs;- but the ce- 
leben of thoſe which we only feign, 
vridghre without any vigorous endea- 
Four w uttain then; is received as a 
confeilion of ſovereignty over regions 
never Tonquered, as d favourable deci- 
non of Aiſputahle elaims, and 1s more 
welcorne it d mod grututous. 
Advice is offentive, not becauſtb it 
$ as open to unexpettey regret, or 
convicts us of ny fault which had 
eſcaped our notice, but becauſe it ſhows 
us that ve are known to others as well 


80 00 ourſelves; and the öfficious moni- 
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tor is. perſecuted. with hatred, not be. 
cauſe his accuſation is-falſe; hut becauſe 
he aſſumes that ſuperionty. which we are 
not willing to grant him, and has dared 
to detect what. we defired to conceal. ;. 
For this reaſon advieg is cummonly 
ineffectual. I thoſe who. follow the 
call of their deſires, without enquiry 
whither they are a had deviatedng- 
norantly from the paths of wiſdam, and 
were ruſhing upon dangers unforeſeen, 
they would readily litten to information 
that recals them from their errors, and 
catch the firſt alarm by which, deſtruc- 
tion or infamy is denounced. _ Few that 
wander in the wrong way, miſtake it for 
the riglit, they only find it more ſmoath 
and — . and indulge their , own 
choice rather than approve it: therefore 
few are perſuaded to quit it by,admoni- 
tion or. reproof, ſince it nnprefſes no new 
conviction, nor confers any powers, of 
action or feſiſtance. He that is gravely 
informed how {on profuſion ill an- 
nihilate his. fortune, hears, wich little 
advantage hat he knew: before, and 
catches at the next occaſion of. expence, 
hecauſe advice, has no force ta ſuppreſs 
his vanity. He that is told ham certain · 
ly intemperance will hurryfthim to the 
grave, runs with his uſual fpecd to a 
new courſe of luxury, becauſe his rea, 
ſon is not invigorated, nor his appetite 
weakened, asc 1 
The miſchief of flattery is, not that 
it perſuades any man that, h is what he 
is not, but that it ſuppreſſes the. influ 
ence of honeſt ambition, by-raikag an 
opinion that honour may be gained 
without the toil af merit; and the bene- 
fit of advice ariſes commonly, nos tro 
any new light imparted to the mind, but 
fromthe diſcovery which it affords of the 
publick ſuffrages. He that could with- 
ſtand conſcience is frighted at, infawy, 
and ſhame prevail when reaſon was, de- 
tcated, ho we” 
As we all know our own faults, and 
know them commonly with. znany ag: 
gravations which human perſpicacity 
c inotdi{cover,. there is, perhaps, no 
man, however. hardened by impuclence 
or diſſipated by levity, ſheltered by hy- 
poeriſy or, blaſted by diſgrace, ho docs 
not intent ſome time to.review his con- 
duct, and to regulate the . zemainder of 
bis Hife by the laws ef wirtie: New 


temptations indeed attack him, new in- 
vitatiòns are offerc:! by pleafure and in- 
Py reformation is 
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tereſt, and the hour o 
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always | delay gives vice 
melde a eien of rg N g Kt 
by habit; and the c of manners, 
though ſincerely intended and rationally 
ned, is to the _ when 
e ing paſhon ſhall be full — 
tified, or ſame powerful For op 
ceaſt it's im nity. | 
Thus ſtination is accumulated 
on procraſtination, and one impediment 
ſucceeds another, till age ſhatters our 
reſolution, or death intercepts the project 
of amendment. Such is often the end 


delighted the imagination, and ap- 
— that diſquiet which every mind 


thy of a reaſonable nature, than to con- 
tinue in a ſtate fo 2 to real boy 
pineſs, as that all the peace of ſolitude, 
and felicity of meditation, muſt ariſe 
from reſolutions of forſaking it. Yet 
the world will often afford examples of 
men, who paſs months and years in a 
continual war with their own convic- 
tions, and are daily dragged by habit, 
or betrayed” by paſſion, into practices 
which they cloſed and opened their eyes 
with purpoſes to avoid; purpoſes which, 
thoogh Fate on conviction, the firſt 
impulſe of momentary deſire totally over- 
throws. | 

The influence. of 'cuſtom is indeed 
ſuch, that to conquer it will require the 
utmoſt efforts of fortitude and virtue; 
nor can I think any men more wy 
of veneration and renown, than t 
who have burft the ſhackles of habitual 
vice, This victory however has differ. 
ent degrees of glory as of difficulty; it 
is more heroick as the objects of guilty 
gratification are more familiar, and the 
recurrence of ſolicitation more frequent, 
He that from experience of the folly of 
ambition reſigns his offices, may ſet 


himſelffree at once from temptation to 
ſquander his life in courts, becauſe he 
cannot regain his former ſtation, He 
who is enſlaved by an amorous paſſion, 


may quit his tyrant in diſguſt, and ab» 
ſence will, without the help of reaſon, 
overcome by the deſire of re» 
turning. But thoſe appetites to which 
re! lace affords their proper object, 


ch require" po preparatory mea. 
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ſures or gradual zdvarices, ure more 
tenaciouſty adhefive; the wiſh is ſo near 
the enjoyment, that compligfice often 
precedes confiderktion, and before the 
powers of reaſom can be ſurnmoned, the 
time for employing them is paſt, | 
Indolerice is therefore one of the vices 
from which thoſe whom it ohee nec 
are ſeldom reformed. Every other ſpecies 
of luxury operates upon ſorne appetite that 
is quickly ſatiated, and requires foine 
concurrence of art or accident" which 
every place will not fupply; but the de- 
fire of eaſe acts equally at all hours, and 
the longer it is indulged is the more in- 
creaſed, To do nothing is in every man's 
z we can never want an opportu ; 

2 of omitting duties. "The lap w 
indolence is foft and impereeptible, be · 
cauſe it is only 4 mere ceſſation of ge- 
twityz but the return to diligence is A. 
ficult, becauſe it implies a change from 
reſt to motion, from privation to reality, 
g * 


ai ebe eee 
Notes atgue dies pater arri jumua dim; 


Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque cuadert ad 
Aura, 3 
Hoc pu, bic laber et. Vias, 


The gates of Hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſtent, and eaſy is the way; | 
But to return, and view the cheerful ſkies, 
In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. 
4 vorn, 
N 
Of this vice, as of all others, 
man who indulges it is confciousz 
all know our own ſtate, if we could be 
induced to conſider it; and it might pers 
haps be uſeful ta the conqueſt of all es 
enſnarers of the mind, if at certain 
ſtated days life was reviewed, Many 
things neceſſary are omitted, becauſe wy 
vainly imagine that they may be always 
performed; and what cannot be dobe 
without pain will for ever be delayed, 
if the time of doing it be left unſettled, 
No, corruption is great but by long neg- 
ligence, which can ſcarcely in 
mand regularly and frequently — 
by periodical remorſe. He that thus 
breaks his life into parts, will find in 
himſelf a defire to diſtinguiſh every ſtage 
of his exiſtence by ſome improv 
and delight himſelf with the approach of 
the day of recollection, av of the tim 
which is to begin à new ſeries of virtue 
and felicity.... - ; | ST —_ 
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"WFRY rament; ſays the poli- by extending her eon over diftant 
| ticiahs, is per] ty degenerat- regions, ſhe has left her throne vacant | 


ing towards corruption, from which it 
miſt be reſcued at certain periods by the 
refuſcitation of it's firft prineiples, and 
the re · eſtabliſhment of it's original con- 
Ritution,' Every animal body, accord- 
ing to the methodick phyſicians, is, by 


- the predominance of ſome exuberant 


vality, continually declining” towards 
Gifoaſe and death, which muſt be obv1- 
ated by à ſeaſonable reduction of the 
peecant humour to the juſt equipoiſe 
which health requires. | 
In the fame manner the ſtudies of 
mankind, all at leaſt Which, not being 
ſubjeR to rigorous demonſtration, admit 
the influence of fancy and caprice, are 
tually tending to error and confu- 
Fon: Of the eat principles of trath 
which the firſt ſpeculatiſts diſcovered, 
the ſimplicity is embarraſſed by ambiti- 
ous adlitients; or the evidence obſcured 
by inaccurate argumentation; - and as 
t hey. deſcend. from one ſucceſſion of 
writers to another, like light tran{mitted 
from room to room, Io loſe their 
ſtrength and ſplendour, fade at Jaſt 
total evaneſcence, | 
The ſyſtems of learning therefore 
muſt be ſometimes reviewed, complica- 
Bons ' analyſed” into N and 
knowledge diſentangled from opinion. 
It is ybt always poſſible, without a loſe 
Inſpetiot;; to ſepardte the genuine ſhoots 
of conſequential reaſoning, which grow 
dut of ſome radical poſtulate, from the 
branches which art has. engrafted on it; 
The accidental preſcriptions of authority, 
whentime has procured them veneration, 
are often confounded with the laws of 
nature; and thoſe are fu i 
coeval with reaſon, of which the firſt 
riſe cannot be diſcovered. 
*: Criticiſm has ſumetimes permitted 
Fancy © dictate the laws by which fancy 
vaght to be reſtrained, and fallacy to 


lex the principles by which fallacy 
Ech be detected her ſuperintendence of 


- 


others has berrayed her to negligence of 
herſelf; and, like the ancient Stythiang, 
mat), nw TENT Up tt | 


9 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1551. 
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NUN ALFUD NATURA; ALIUD SAFIENTIA DICIT,- 


to her ſlaves. 

Among the laws of which the deſire 
of extending authority; or ardour of 
promoting knowledge, has mpted 
the preſeription, all which writers have 
received, had not the ſame original right 


to dur regard; Some are to be con- 


ſidered as fundamental and indiſpenſable, 
others only as uſeful and convenient; 
ſome as dictated by reaſon and neceſſity, 
others as enacted by deſpotick antiquity; 
ſome as invincibly ſupported by their 
conformity to the order of nature and 
> ng pn of the intelle&; others ag 
ormed by accident, or inſtituted by ex- 
ample, and therefore always liable to 
diſpute and alteration. ame 
That many rules have heen advanced 
without conſulting nature or reaſon, ws 
cannot but ſuſpect, when we find it 
peremptorily decreed by the ancient 
maſters, that only three ſpeaking prrſor- 
ages ſhould appear at per upon tht 
Hage; law which, as the variety and 
intricacy of modern plays has mide it 
impoſſible to be obſerved, we now vio- 
late without ſeruple, and us experience 
proves; without inconvenience. 
The original of © this prerept Was 
merely accidental. Pragedy was a 
monody or «ſolitary ſong in honopr of 
Bacchus, improved "afterwards into 3 
digdJogue by the addition of another 
ſpeaker; but the ancients, bevy ok. 
that the tragedy was at firſt pronoun 
only by one, durſt not for ſome time 
venture beyond two; at laſt, when cuſ- 
tom and impunity had made them dar- 
ing, they extended their liberty to the 
ud miſſion of three, but reſtraned them · 
ſelves by a eritical edit from further ex. 
orbitanee. enn | — 
By what acciderit the number of acts 
was Fitted to fre, I know not that 
any author has informed us; but ter- 
tainly it is not determined by any neceſ- 
My aviſing either from the nature of ac - 
ten or propriety of exhibition. An 
A al the repreſentition of ſuch 2 
| | f part 
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of the buſineſs of the play as pro- 
ceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without 
any intermediate | — Nothing is 
more evident than that of every real, and 
by conſequence of every dramatick ac- 
tion, the intervals may be more or fewer 
than five; and indeed the rule is upon 
the Engliſh ſtage every day broken in 
effect, without any o miſchief than 
that which ariſes from an abſurd endea- 
vour to obſerve it in ap nce. 
Whenever the ſcene is ſhifted. the act 
ceaſes, ſince ſome time is neceſſarily ſup- 
poſed to elapſe while the perſouages of 
the drama = wipe their place, 

With' no greater right to our obedi- 
ence have the criticks confined the dra- 
matick action to a certain number of 
hours. Probability requires that the 
time of action ſhould approach ſomewhat 
nearly to that of exhibition, and thoſe 
plays will always be thought moſt hap- 
pily conducted yhich crowd the greateſt 
variety into the leaſt ſpace. But fince 
it will elf 7 neg happen that ſome de- 
luſion mutt be admitted, I know not 
where the limits of imagination can be 
fixed, It is rarely obſerved that minds, 
not prepoſſeſſed by mechanical criticiſm, 
feel any offence: from the extenſion of 
the intervals between the acts; nor can 
I conceive it abſurd or impaſſible, that 
he who can multiply three hours into 
twelve or twenty-four, might image with 
equal eaſe a greater number. 

I know not whether he that profeſſes 
to regard go other laws than thoſe of 
nature, will not be inclined to receive 
tagi- comedy to his protection, whom, 
however generally condemned, her own 
laurels have hitherto ſhaded from the 
fulminations of criticiſm. For what js 
there in the mingled drama which im- 
partial reaſon can condemn? The con- 
nex ion of important with trival incidents, 
fmce it is not onlycommon but 7 
in the world, may ſurely be 
upon the ſtage, which pretends- only to 
be the mirrour of life. The impro- 
pricty of ſuppreſſing paſſions before we 

ave raiſed them to the intended agita- 
tion, and of diverting the expeftation 
from an event which we keep ſuſpended 
only to raiſe it, may be ſpeciouſly urg- 
ed. But will not experience ſhew thus 
object ion to be rather ſubtle than juſt? 
Is it not certain that the traglek and 
comick affections huve been moved al- 
ternately with equal force, and that no 


plays have oftener filled the eye with | 


tears, and. the breaft with palpitation, 
than thoſe which are variegated with in- 
terludes of mirth? 

I do not however think it ſafe to 
judge of works of genius merely by the 
event, The reſiſtleſs viciflitudes of the 
heart, the alternate prevalence of mer- 
riment and ſolemnity, may ſometimes 
be mare properly aſcribed to the vigour 
ring — 2 juſtneſs of the de · 

1 — — 
comedy by the ſucceſs 2 — 


inſtantaneous jollity or ſorrow, and vary 
our diſpoſition as be changed his ſcenes, 
Perhaps the efft cts even of Shakeſpeare's 
poetry might have been e e ee 

not counteracted ; and we 
might have been mare intereſtod in the 
diſtreſſes of his heroes, had we not 
ſo e diverted by the jokes of his 

0000s, 1510 
obli 5 It i on 

Id rs nece that ot eV 

play the chi action ſhould be f Hes 

ſince a play repreſents ſome tranſac - 
tion, through it's regular maturation 
to it's final event, two actions equally 
important muſt eyidently conſtitute tw] 


plays. 

As the deſign of tragedy is. to inſtruct 
by moving the paſſions, it muſt always 
have a hero, a perſonage apparently.and 
inconteſtably ſuperior to the reſt, upon 
whom the attention may be fixed, and 
theanxiety ſuſpended. . For though, of 
two perſons oppoſing. each other with 
equal abilities and equal virtue, the 
auditor will inevitably in time chooſe bis 
farourite, yet as that choice muſt be 
without any cogency of conviction, the 
hopes or fears which it raiſes will be 
faint and languid. Of two heroes aſt- 
ing in confederacy againſt a common 
enemy, the virtues or dangers wall give 
little emotion, becauſe tach claims our 
concern with the Game right, and the 
heart lies at reſt between equal mo- 
tives. Th" gt. 

It -ought to be the firſt Wee 
a writer to diſtinguiſh nature from cuſ- 
tom; or that which is eſtabliſked becauſe 
it is right, from that which is right ny 
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becauſe it is eſtabliſhed; that he may 
neither violate eſſential principles by a 
defire of novelty, nor debar himſelf from 
the attainment of beauties within his 


view, by a needleſs: fear of breaking 
rules which no literary diftator had au- 
thority to ena, 


Ne CLV. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1751, 


pie v d avdyac faiya cin rai de. 


DRANdt GREATLY HURTS OR GREATLY HELFS MANKIND. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
21m, 


of a OUGH oneof your correſpond- 
ents has preſumed to mention 


with ſome contempt that preſence cf 


attention and cafine/s of addreſs, which 
the polite have long agreed to celebrate 
and eſteem, yet I cannot be perſuaded to 
think them unworthy of regard or culti- 
vation; hut am inclined to believe that, 
as we ſeldom value rightly what we have 
have never known the mitery of wanting, 
his judgment has been vitiated by his 
happineſs; and that a natural exuberance 
of affurance has hindered him from diſ- 
covering it's excellence and uſe. 

Th's felicity, whether beſtowed by 
conſtitution, or obtained by early habi- 
tudes, I can ſcarcely contemplate with- 


out envy. I was bred under a man of 


learning in the country, who inculcated 
nothing but the dignity of knowledge, 
and the happineſs of virtue. By = 
quency of admonition, and confidence 


of aſſertion, he prevailed upon me to be- 


lieve, that the ſplendour of literature 
would always attract reyerence, if not 
I therefore 


darkened by corruption. 
urſued my ſtudies with inceſſant in- 
Snider: and avoided every thing which I 


had been taught to conſider either as vici- 


ous or tending to vice, becauſe I regard- 


ed guilt and reproach as inſeparably 


"united, and thought a tainted reputation 
the greateſt calamity. 

At the univerſity, I found no reaſon 
for changing my opinion; for though 
many among my fellow-ſtudents took 
the opportunity of a more remiſs diſci- 
pline to gratify their paſſions; yet virtue 
. preſerved her natural ſuperiority, and 


thoſe who ventured to 3 were not 
1e ambition of 


Taffered to inſult her. 
petty accompliſhments found it's way 
into the receptacles of learning, but was 


* 


Etruixs rox. 


obſerved to ſeize commonly on thoſe who 
either neglected the ſciences, or could 
not attain them; and I was therefore 
confirmed in the doctrines of my old 
maſter, and thought nothing worthy of 
my care but the means of gaining or 
imparting knowledge. 

his purity of manners, and intenſe- 
neſs of application, ſoon extended m 
renown, and I was applauded by thoſe 
whoſe opinion I then thought unlikely 
to deceive me, as a young man that gave 
uncommon hopes of future eminence, 
My performances in time reached my 
native province, and my relations con- 
gratulated themſelves upon the new ho- 
nours that were added to their family, 

I returned home covered with acade« 
mical laurels, and fraught with criticiſm 
and philoſophy. The wit and the ſcho- 
lar excited curioſity, and my acquaint- 
ance was ſolicited by 4nnumerable invi- 
tations. To pleaſe will always be the 
wiſh of benevolence, to be admired muſt 
be the conſtant aim of ambition; and I 
therefore conſidered myſelf as about to 
receive the reward of my honeſt labours, 
and to find the efficacy of learning and 
of virtue. 

The third day after my arrival I dined 
at the houſe of a gentleman who had 
ſummoned a multitude of his friends to 
the annual celebration of his wedding- 
day. I fet forward with great — 
tation, and thought myſelf happy that I 
had an opportunity of diſplaying my 
knowledge to ſo numerous an aſſembly. 
T felt no ſenſe of my own inſufficiency, 
till going up ſtairs to the dining-room, I 
heard the mingled -roar of obitreperous 
merriment. I was however difcroſted 


rather than terrified, and went forward 
without dejection. The whole compan 
roſe. at my entrance; but when I ſaw ſo 
many eyes fixed at once upon me, I was 
blaſted with a ſudden imbecility, I was 
quelled 
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THE RAMBLER, 


lled by ſome nameleſs which L 
ound impaſſible to be reſiſted. My fight 
was dazzled, my cheeks glowed, my 
tions were confounded; I was 
Faradted by the multitude of eager ſalu- 
tations, and returned the common civi- 
lities with heſitation and impropriety; 
the ſenſe of my-own blunders increaſed 
my confuſion, and before the exchange 
of ceremonies allowed me to fit down, I 
was ready to fink under the oppreſſion of 
furpriztz- my voice grew weak, and my 
knees trembled. 
The; afſembly then reſumed their 
places, pad I fat with my eyes fixed upon 


the grqund. -To the queſtions, of cu- 


riolity, er the appeals of complaiſance, 
could ſeldom anſwer.but with negative 
monoſyllables, or feſſions of 1gno- 
rance; far the ſub | 
converſed were ſuch as are ſeldom diſ- 
cuſſed in books, and were therefore out 
of my range of knowledge. At length 
an old clergyman, who nghtly conjec- 
tured the reaſon of my concileneſs, re- 
lieved me by fome queſtions about the 
preſent ſtate of natural kngwledge, and 
engages me, by an 2 ol doubt 
and oppoſition, in the explication and 
defence of the Newtonian philoſophy. 

The conſciouſneſꝭ of my on abilities 
rouſed me from depreſſion, and long fa- 
miliari 
diſoourſe with eaſe and volubility; but 
however 1 — 2 pleaſe myſelf, I found 
very little y my demonſtrations 
to the ſatisfactioh of the company and 
my antaganift; who knew the laws of 
con verſation too well to detain their at- 
tention loug upon an unpleaſing topick, 
after he had commended my. acuteneſs 
and camprehenſon, diſmiſſed the con- 
3 and reſigned me to my former 
inſiguiñcance and perplexity. 

Kerr dinner, I received from the la- 
dies, who kad heard that I was à wit, 
an invitation to the tea-table. I .con- 
gratulated myſelf upon an opportunity 
to eſcape from the company, whoſe gaiety 
began to be tumultuous, and mon 
whom ſeveral hints had bean drop 
of the uſeleſſneſs of univerſities, the wa 
of book-learning, and the awkwardneſs 
of ſcholars. To the ladies therefore I 
flew, as to a refuge from clamour, in- 
ſult, and ruſticity; but found my heart 
link. as I approached their apartment, 
and was again diſconcerted by the cere- 
monies of entrance, and confounded by 


s on which they: 


with-my ſubject enabled me to 


357 
the. neceſſity of encdutitering ſo many 
eyes at once. 

When I fat down I confidered that 
ſomething pretty was always ſaid to la- 


dies, reſolved to recover my credit 
by ſome elegant obſervation or graceful 
lied myſelf to the 


22 1 
recollection of all that IRad read or heard 
in praiſe of beauty, and endeavoured to 
accoramodate ſome claſſical compliment 
to the prefent occaſion. I fun into 
profound meditation, revolved the cha- 
racters of tie heroines of old, conſidered 
whatever the have ſung in their 

iſe, and after having borrowed and 


invented, choſey and rejected a thoufand 


ſentiments, which, if I had uttered them, 
would not, have been underſtood, I was 
awakened. from my dream of learned 
gallantry by the ſervant who diſtributed 


the tea. 


There are not many ſituations more 
inceſſantly uneaſy than that in which the 
man 1s pg who is watching an op- 
portunity to ſpeak, without- courage to 
take * when it is offered, and * 
thaugh he reſolves to give 2 ſpecimen of 
his abilities,” always finds ſome reaſon 
or other for delaying it to the next mi- 
nute. I was aftiamed of filence, yet 
eould-find nothing to ſay of elegance or 

to my wiſhes. The 


unportance e 
Jadies: afraid 'of my learning, thought 


themſelves not qualified to any 
ſubject of prattle to a man ſo famous for 
diſpute, and. there was nothing on either 
fide but impatience and vexation. 

In this conflict of ſhame, as Ius re- 
aflembling my ſcattered ſentiments, and 
reſolving to force my imagination to 
ſome ſprightly ſally, had juſt found a 
very happy compliment, by too much 
attention to my own meditations, 1 ſuf - 
fered the ſaucer to drop from my hand. 
The cup was broken, the lap-dog was 
ſcalded, a brocaded petticoat was ſtained, 
and the whole aſſembly was thrown into 
diſorder. I now conſidered all hopes 
of reputation as at an end, and while 
they were conſoling and aſſiſting one 
another, ſtole away in filence. © -- 

The miſadventures of this vahappy 
day are not yet at an end; I am afraid of 
meeting the meaneſt of them that tri 
um over me in this ſtate of ſtupidity 
and contempt, and feel the ſame terror 
encroaching upon my heart at the fight 
of thoſe who once impreſſed them. 
Shame, above any other paſhon; pro- 
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tes itſelf. Before thoſe who have 
me confuſed, I can never appear 
without new confuſion, and the remem - 
brance of the weakneſs which I formerly 
diſcovered, hinders me from acting or 
ing with my natural force. 
But is this miſery, Mr. Rambler, 
never to ceaſe? Have 1 * my life in 
frudy only to become the ſport of the 
ignorant, and debarred myſelf from all 
common enjoyments of youth to 


collect ideas which muſt ſleep in ſilence, 


and form 23 which T muſt not &; 
vulge? Inform me, dear Sir, by what 
means I may reſcue my faculties from 
theſe ſhackles of e how I ma 
riſe to a level with my fellow-beings, 
recal myſelf from this EET of invo- 
luntary ſubjection to the free exertion of 
my intellefts, and add to the power of 
reaſoning the liberty of ſpeech. 
I am, Sir, &e; 
VERECUNDULUS, 


Ne CL VII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1751. 


GRAMMATICI CEATANT, zT ADKUC suf JUDICE 116 r. Hon. 


wneCRITICKS YET CONTEND, 


AND OF THEIR VAIN DISFUTINGS FIND NO END, 


G ISM, though dignified from 
the earlieſt ages by the labours of 
men eminent for knowledge and ſagaci- 


ty, and, Gnce the revival of polite litera- 


ture, the favourite ſtudy of European 
{tholars,, has not yet attained the cer- 


tainty aud ſtability of ſcience. The 


rules hitherto rectived are ſeldom drawn 
from any ſettled principle or ſelf-evident. 
poſtulate, or adapted to the natural and 
invariable conſtitution of things; but 
will be found upon examination the ar- 
bitrary edits of legiſlators, authoriſed 
only by themſelves, who, ouvof various 
means by Which the fame end may be 
attamed, ſelected ſuch as happened to 
occur to their own reflexion, and then, 
by a law which idleneſs and timidity 
were too willing to obey, prohibited new 
iments of wit, reſtrained fancy from 

the indulgence of her innate inclination 
to hazard and adventure, and condemn « 
ed all future flights of genius to purſue 
the path of the nian eagle. ' 
Ibis authority may be more- juſtly 
2 as it is apparently derived from 
em whom they endeavour to controul; 
for: we owe few of the rules of writing 
to the acuteneſs of criticks, who have 
generally no other merit than that, hav- 
read the works of great authors 


with attention, they have obſerved the 


arrangement of their matter, or the 
graces of their expreſſion, and then ex- 
pected honour and reverence for precepts 
mu they never could have invented: 

that practice has introduced rules, ra - 
ther than rules have directed practice. 

For this reaſon the laws of every ſpe- 


- 


Furanc1s. 


cies of writing have been ſettled by the 
ideas of him who firſt raiſed it to repu- 


tation, without enquiry whether his 


formances were not yet ſuſceptible of 
improvement. The excellencies and 
faults of celebrated writers have been 
equally recommended to poſterity ; and 
ſo far has blind reverence prevalled, that 


even the number of their books has been 


thought worthy of imitation, 

The imagination of the firſt authors 
of lyrick poetry was vehement and ra- 
pid, and their knowledge various and 
extenfive, Living in an age when 
ſcience had been little cultivated, and 
when the minds of their auditors, not 
being accuſtomed to accurate inſpection, 
were eaſily dazzled by glaring ideas, they 
applied themſelves to inſtrutt, rather by 
ſhort ſentences and ſtriking thoughts, 
than by regular argumentation ; and 
finding attention more ſucceſsfully ex- 
cited by ſudden fallies and unexpected 
exclumations, than by the more artful 
and placid beauties of methodical de- 
duRtion, they looſed their genius to it's 
own courſe, from one fentiment 


to another without expreſſing the inter · 


mediate ideas, and roved at large over 
the ideal «world with fuch lightneſs and 
agility, that their footſteps are ſtarcely 
to be traced. | 

From this accidental peculiarity of 
the ancient writers the criticks de- 
duce the rules of lyrick poetry, which 


they have ſet free from all the laws, 
tions are con- 


by which other 
fined, and allow to neglect the nice- 
ties of tranſition, to ſtart into remote 


digreſſions, 


em 
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digreſſions, and to wander without re- 
ſtraint from one ſcene of imagery to an- 


er. 

A writer of later times has, by the 
vivacity of Kis eſſays, reconciled man- 
kind to the ſame licentiouſneſs in ſhort 
diſſertations; and he therefore who wants 
{kill to form a plan, or diligence to pur- 
ſue it, needs only entitle his performance 
an eſſay, to acquire the right of heaping 
together the collections o half his life, 
without order, coherence, or propriety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endur- 
ed without diſguſt when they are aſſo- 
ciated with tranſcendent merit, and —_ 
be ſometimes recommended to wea 
judgments by the luſtre which they ob- 
tain from their union with excellence; 
but it is the buſineſs of thoſe who preſume 
to fuperintend the taſte or morals of man- 
kind, to ſeparate deluſive-combinations, 
and diſtinguiſh that which may be 
praiſed from that which can only he ex- 
culed, As yices never promote happi- 
neſs, though when overpowered by more 
active and more numerous virtues, they 
cannot totally deſtroꝝ it; fo confuſion 
and irregularity produce no gy 
though they cannot always obſtruct 
brightneſs of genius — hay To 
proceed from one truth to another, and 
connect diſtant propoſitions by regular 
conſequences, is the great prerogative 
of man. Independent and unconnect- 
ed ſentiments flaſhing upon the mind in 

uick ſucteſſion, may, for a time, de- 
light by their novelty, but they differ 
from, fyſtematical reaſoning, . as ſingle 
notes from harmony, as glances of light · 
ing from the radiance of the fun. 
Vhen rules are thus drawn, rather 
from precedents, than reaſon, there. is 
danger not only from the faults of an 


author, but from the errors of . thoſe 


who criticiſe his works ; ſmce-they may 
often miſlead their pupils by falſe repre- 
ſentations, as the date 5, of the ſix · 
teenth century were; betrayed into bar- 
bariſms, by corrupt copies of their dar- 
ng writer. | 

t is eſtabliſhed at preſent, that the 
proemial lines of a poem, in which the 
general ſubject is propoſed, muſt be void 
of glitter and embelliſmment. The 
22 lines of . Loſt, ſays Ad- 

on, are per as in, ſim 
* and We 8 —_— the — 
. , in, which particular the author 
has conformed. himſelf to the example 
* of Homer, aud the yrecept of Horace. 


This e ſerms to have been 
made by an implicit adoption af the 
common opinion - without conſiderati 
either of the precept or example. 
Horace been conſulted, he would. have 
been found to direct only what ſhould 
be compriſed, in the propglition,,. not 
how it ſhould be expreſſed, and to have 
commended Homer in oppoſition to 3 
meaner parks not for the gradual cleva- 
tion of his dition, but the judicious 
expanſion of his plan; for þ "1a 
unpromiſed events, not, for producing 


unexpected elegancies. . 


n—pecicſa dab inc miracula promi, 
Antiphaten Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Cha- 
bdim. 


But from a cloud of ſmoke he breaks to light, 
And pours his fpecioas miracles to fight; 
Antiphates bis hideous feaſt devours, 
Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars, - 


| Fassen 


If che exordial verſes of Homer be 
compared with the reſt of the | 
they will nid rs for 
plainneſs or ſimplicity, but rather emi. 
nently adorned and illuminated. 
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The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd,, 
Lang exercis'd in woes, O muſe! relound. .. 
Who, when his ms had wrought the def- 
tim'd fall | 
of facred Troy, and ru d her bear n- bullt 
all, | | Ah 
Wand'ring from clime to elime obſervant 
ray'd, | Ws aa ($4. 0 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates for» 


vey d, 4 : 18. 
On ſtormy ſeas, onnumber d oils he bo 
Safe with his friends ta gain hig natal 
Vain toils! their impious folly: dat c to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of days; vole 
The pod vindictive d6om'd chem never p 
(Ab, men unbleſs'#! to touch that nat: 
O ſnatch ſome portion of xheſe S From fate 
Porr, 


The 
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manner particularly fptendi | 
4 ion” of che Eneid loſes with = He that reveals too much, or promild | 
it X ity and magnificent not often to too little; he that never irritates the ins 
= be ford even in the poetry of Virgit. telfe&tual appetite, or mat imme | 
4 The ſutent of the introduction is to fatiates it, equally deſeats xis dn war | 
? 4 Faiſe ex don, and ſuſpend it; ſorne - poſe. It is neceſſary to the pletfore of th | 
4 thing therefore mutt be diſcovered, and feader, chat che events ſhould nor be unti | 
1 ſomething” conceded; and the poet, cipared; and howther/tanhis attention | 
b | while the ferien or his invention 1s yet invited, but by grandeur of expteſſion? | 
= * — — er. | wt . . | val * OED 4 | 
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„„ | | 
HF 5 ility with which Vere- 
nr us complains that the pre- 
{noe of a numerous aſſembly freezes 
hid fagulties, is particularly incident to 
fadions part of mankind, whoſe 
in neceſſarily ſecludes them in 
their earlier years from mingled con- 
verſe; till at their diſmiſſion from ſchools 
and academies they plunge at once into 
the temult of the world, and coming 
forth, from the gloom. of ſolitude are 
by the blaze of publick 


It is perhaps kindly provided by na- 
ture, tRat, as the feathers und ſtrength 
of à bird grow together, and her wings 
are not completed till ſhe is able to fly; fo 
eme proportion ſhould be preſerved in 
the human kind botween ju and 

z the precipitation of inexperi- 
ence is there reſtrained by. ſhame, 


| IPO Faancri, 
keeps an even pace with abilfry, and the 
fear of miſcarriage, which hinderg b 
firſt attempts, is gradually diſſipatedd a8 
our ſki} advances s cenaimy of 
ſucceſs. That baſhfulneſs therefore 
which prevents diſgrace, that ſhort and 
ſhame which fecures us from 
the danger of laſting reproach, cannot 
be properly counted among our wis. 
unes - eee e, 
Baſhfulneſs, however it may incum - 
mode for # moment, ſcarcely ever pro- 
duces evils of long continua nee it may 
fuſh the cheek; ſfutter in the heart; de. 
ject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, 
but it's miſchiefs ſbon paſs off with: 
out remembrante: It miry ſometimes 
exclude pleaſure, but ſeldom opens any 
venue to ſorrow or remorſe. * 
It is obſerved ſomewhere, that fees 


and we remain ſhackled by timidity, till fe 


ve haye learned to ſpeak and act with 


ety. b 14m 
19 L believe few tan review tho days of 
their youth, without recollecting temp- 
tations; which ſhame, rather than vir- 
tur, enabled them to reſiſt; and opi- 
pions which, however erroneous in their 
inciples, and dangerous in their con- 
ces, they have panted to advance 
at the hazard of contempt and hatred, 
when they found themſelves irreſiſtibl 
ed by a languid anxiety, which 


To excite tion, and inflamie 
malevolenee,; is the unhappy- privilege 
of — — 9 arrogant 17 —— 
neſs of No man gnds in him. 


ſelf any ineſ mation to witack or oppole 
him Who confeſſes his fu Ny by 


bluſhing in his + Qualinesex- 
erted with apparent fearfulneſs, receive 
applauſe from every voice, and —_— 
from every hand, Diffidence may check 
reſolution, - and obſtruct rmance, 
but compenſates it's embarraſſments by 
more im t advantages; it con- 
ciliates the proud, and ſoftens the ſevere, 
averts envy from excellence, and ceny 
ſure from miſcarriage, - h 
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enters late into a publick ſtation, 
with all the abilities requiſite to 


and muſt ſtruggle long againſt dejection 
and reluctance, before he obtains the 
full command of his own attention, and 
adds the gracefulneſs of eaſe to the dig- 
* of merit. 
or this diſeaſe of the mind I know 
not whether any remedies of much ef- 
ficacy can be found. To adviſe a man 
unaccuſtomed to the eyes of multitudes 
to mount a tribunal without perturba- 
tion, to tell him whoſe life has paſſed in 
the ſhades of contemplation, that ke 
muſt not be diſconcerted or perplexed 
in receiving and rg the _—_ 
ments of a ſplendid affembly, is to ad- 
vide an mhab Nraſil or Sumatra 


him who has always lived upon a plai 
to look from 3 — — 
tion. It is to am inſtantane · 
ouſly by reaſon, and to en- 
deavour to Communicate by precept that 
which only time ape Habit can beſtow. 

He that : ſoph 2 
templation alo y a- 

25 ich all, at their firſt 


gainſt that awe 
a on. the ſtage of life, muſt 

from the ſpeftatars, will, at the 
hour of nead, be macked by his reſo- 
lution; and I doubt whether the pre- 
ſervatives which Plato relates Alcibiades 
to have received from 2 when he 
was about to ſpeak in ick, proved 
ſufficient to ſecure him — 2 power- 
ful faſcination. * 

Yet as the effefts of time may by art 
and induſtry be accclerated ar retarded, 
it cannot, be impr to conſider how 
this troubleſome inſtinct may be op- 


poſed when it exceeds it's ju - 
Lon, an. iced of zoprefiing pecalance 


our own im ce. 


tation was not 
d by chance. conſiders, that 
what he ſhall ſay or do will never be 
forgotten; that renown or infamy are 
fuſpended upon every ſyllable, and that 
nothing eught 40 fall from him which 
will not bear the teſt of time. Under 
ſuch. folicitude, wha can wonder that 
the mind is overwhelmed, and by ftrug- 
ung with attempts above her 
Ja ly finks into languiſhment and de · 


umpleaſing to the taſte, Thoſe who are 
oppreſſed by their awn reputation, will 
N not be comforted by i 
that their cares are unneceſſary. 
the truth is, that no man is much re- 
ed by the reſt of the world. He 
t conſiders how little he dwells upon 
the condition of others, will learn how 
ketle the attention of others is attracted 
by himſelf, While we ſee multitudes 
paſſing before us, of whom perhaps not 
one appears to deſerve our notice, or ex- 
cite our f. thy, we ſhould remem- 
ber, that we likewiſe are loſt in the fame 
throng; that the eye which happens to 
glance upon us is turned in a moment 
es boos us, and that the ut- 
moſt which we can reaſonably hope or 
fear, is to fill a vacant hour with prat- 
tle, and bs forgotten, 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 


No CLX. SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 28, 2751» 
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BEASTS OF EACH KIND THEIR FELLOWS SOARES 
BEAR LIVES IN AMITY WITH BEAR, 


e HE world,“ fays Locke, * has 
6 pot of all forts.” As it 
the generaſ hurry produced by the ſuper- 
fluities of ſome, and neceſſities of othi 
no man need to ſtand fill for want 
employment, fo in the innumerable gra- 
dations of ability, and endleſs vatietics 
of ſtucky and inchnation, no employment 
can be vacant for want of à man qua- 
lified to diſcharge it. wa 
Such is probably the natural tate of 
the univerſe, but it is fb much deform- 
ed by intereſt and paſſion, that the be- 
nefit of this adaptation of men to things 
is not Aways perecived. The folly or 
indigener of thoſe who fet their ſervices 
to ſale; inclines them to boaſt of qua- 
lIificatiotis- which Yhey do not poffels, 
and nr bulmkſs which they do not 
underftand; and they whis- have the 
of aſſigning to others the taſk of 
ife, are ſeldom̃ honeſt ix ſeldom happy in 
their nominations. Patrotis are corrupt- 
ed by avarice, cheated by credulity, or o- 
verpowered by tefifleſsfolicitation, They 
are ſometimes too ſtrougly influenced 
by honeſt prejudices of friendſhip, or 
the prevalence of virtaous teotwpatſion. 
For, whatever cool reaſon may _ 
it is not eafy for a man of tender a 
N to overlook che im- 
Ittediate of his own actions, by 
turning his eyes upon remoter conte. 
quences, and to do that which ruſt 
give preſent pain, for the fake of obviat- 
ing evil yet unfelt, or ſecuring advan - 
tage In tine to come. What is diſtant 
is in itſelf obſcure, and, chen we Vive 


no wiſh to fee ity eaſily eſcapes our no- 
tice, or takes fuch a form as deſite or 
imagination beſtows upon it. 
Every man might for the ſame reaſon, 
in the multitudes that frrarm about him, 
find ſome kindred mirid with which he 
could unite in confidence and friendſhip; 
yet we fee many ſtraggling ſingle about 

ie world, 9 want of an af- 
ſoeiate, and pining with the neeellity 
confining their ſentiments to their own 
boſoms. 

This inconvenience ariſes in like man- 
ner from ſtruggles of the will agam 
the underſtanding. It is not often dif- 
Keult to find a ſuitable companion, 4 
every man would be content with fu 
as he is rune to pleaſe, But if vani 
tempts him to forſake his rank, 
poſt himſelf among thoſe with whom 
no common intereſt or mutual pleafure 
can ever unite him, he mult always live 
in a ſtate of unſocial ſeparation, with- 
out tenderneſs and without truſt. 

There are many natures which can 
never approach within a certain diftance, 
and which, when any irregular motive 
impels them towards contact, ſeem to 
fart back from each other by ſome in- 
vincible repulfion. There are others 
which immediately cohere whenever they 


come into the reach of mutual attrac- 


tion, and with 


little formality of 
paration mingle intimately as ſoon as 

y meet. Every man, whom either 
bulineſs or curioſity has thrown c large 
into the world, will recolle& many in- 
ſtances of fondneſs and dillike, which 
222 have 
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ave forced themſelves upon him With- 
out the intervention of his judgment 
of diſpoſitions to court ſome avoid 
others,” when he could affign no reaſon 
for the preference, or none adequate to 
the violence of his paſſions; of influgiite 
that ated inſtantaneouſly upon bis 
mind, and which ho arguments or per- 
ſuaſions could ever overcome. 
e have made us familiar, we 
feel our affections divided in different 
without to mo- 
ral or intellectual merit. man 
knows ſome whom he cannot induce 
himſelf to truſt, though he has no rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect . that they would betray 
him; thoſe to whom he cannot complain, 
though he never obſerved them to want 
compaſſion; thoſe in, whoſe preſence he 
never can be gay, fough-excited by 
invitatioos to mirth apd freedom; and 
thoſe Horm, how he cannot he content 
eo ele RI e Ger lever 
iſulted his / iSnorajice by contempt, or 
1 en 3 ; 9 % * 
That much r is to to 
choſe intim e and dliſlike, 
of that xeaſon 29 9 blindly follow 
them, 1 am far from zntending to in⸗ 
culcate: it is very certain that by in- 
dulgence 'we may give. them ſtrength 
which they haye not from nature, and 
almoſt every ex3mpll of ingrafitude and 
treachery proves, that by © hx hrs 
we may commit our happineſs to thoſe 
who are” very unworthy of ſo great a 
truſt. But it may deſerve to be remark- 
Mat fince few contend much with 
r inclinations, it is generally vaig to 
folieit the good-will of thoſe whom we 
3 this mvoluntarily alienated. 
rom us; neither knowledge nor virtue 
wil reconcile antipathy, and though of- 
ficioulnefs' may for a time be admitted, 
nud diligence àpplauded, they will at 
laſt be 4 ha coldneſs, or diſ- 
cou ne , | v 
e Ix hat 11 584 an occult power of 
ſtealing upon | the affections, of excit- 
ing univerſal benevolence, and diſpoſing 
every heart to fondneſs and friendſhip. 
But this is a felicity granted only to. the 
favourites of nature. The greater part 
of mankind find a different reception 
from different diſpoſitions; they ſome- 
times obtain une petted careſſes from 
thofe Whom they. never flattered with 
ubhcommon "regard; "and ſometimes ex- 
their arts of pleafing without 


effect. To theſe it is neceſſary to look 
round and attempt every breaſt in which 
they find. virtue ſufficient for the foun- 
dation of friendſhip; to enter into the 
crowd, and-try whom chance will offer 
to their notice, till they fix on ſome tem- 
per congenial-to their own, as the mag- 
net rolled in the duſt collects the frag- 
ments of it's. Kindred metal from a thou- 
ſand particles of other fabſtances. 
Every man muſt have remarked the 
facility with which the kindneſs of others 
is ſometimes gained by thoſe, to whom 
he never could have imparted his own, 
We'are by our occupations, education, 
ud habits of life, divided almoſt into 
different ſpecies, - which A one ano- 
ther for the moſt part with icorn and ma- 
liznity. Fach of theſe @laſſes. of the 
human race has deſires, fears, and can- 
verfation, vexations. and merriment, 
peculiar to itſelf; cares which. another 
cannot feel; pleaſures which he cannot 
. and modes, of expreſſing evs 
enfation which, he cannot Aude d. 
That frolick which ſhakes one man with 


Laughter, Will conyulſe another with in: 


dignation; the ftrain e wh, 
in one place obtains . treats and patro- 
mages would. in another be, wath 
„e 


— b 


. To NY." we mult ben eh others; 


? procure love we mut pleaſe them, 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that, old men do not 
readily form friendſhips, becauſe: they 
are nat eaſily ſuſceptible af 2 
He that can contribute to the hilarity 
the vacant hour, or partake with wal 
gult the fayourite, amuſemept, he wh 
mind is employ an * objects, 
and who therefore never harafſes the un · 
8 with unaccuſtomed ideas, 
will be welcomed with ardour, and left 
with t, unleſy he deſtroys. thoſe re- 
commendations by faults. with which 
peace and ſecurity cannot conſiſt. 
It were happy if, in forming friends, 
ſhips, virtue could concur with pleaſurez. 
but the greateſt part of human gratiß- 
cations approach fo nearly: to vice, that 
, who., make the delight of others 
ker rule of conduct, can avoid diſin- 
vous  compliances; yet certainly he 
t ſuffers himſelf to be drixen or allur 
ed from virtue, miſtakes his own inte- 
reſt, ſinee he gains ſuccour by means, 
for which his friend, I eyer he become 
wiſe, muſt ſcorn him, and for which at 


laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf, | 
Ne CLXI, 
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„„ a 
V U have formerly obſerved that 
curioſity often terminates in bar- 
ren knowhedge, and that the mind is 
mpted to ſtudy and enquiry rather 
y the uneaſineſt of ignorance, than the 
e of profit. Nothing can be 1 be.of leſs 
portance w an pay ere intereſt than 
the F Cortada of "thoſe Who dave been 
long loſt in the grave, and from whom 
nothing now can be hoped” or feared, 
Vet to rouſe the zealof a true antiquary, 
kttle more is nec than to mention 
4 name which mankind have conſpi 
to for J make his way to. re- 
mote ſcenes of action through obleutity 
and contradiction, as Tully ngk 
amidft buſhes and brambles che tomb of 
Archimedes. 

It is not eafy to diſcover how it con- 
cerns Mien that gathers, the produce,” or 
zecerves the rent of an eſtate, to know 
through what families the land has paſ- 

el, who —＋ — in the Conqueror's 

feflor, how often it has 

_ dern Pen by treaſon, or how often 

e The power or 

the preſent Weit of a 

3 cannot be much increaſed 142 
— —. after the names of thoſe 


barians, * who deſtroyed one another 


twenty centuries ago, in conteſts for 
the Gelter of ' or convenience of 
Tet we fee that no man can 

at reſt in the enjoyment of a new 
— 6 he has learned the hiftory 
of his Eds from che ancient inha- 
ditants of the „and that no nation 
omits to the a&tions of their an- 
ceſtors, however bloody, ſavage, ' and 


de ts lame diff poſition, 25 differant'6 - 
nities call forth, 5 ren 104 
in t or thi ave alwa 
opts it * a wiſe wht 
ſlumber in total ĩnactivity, only becauſe 
he happens to have no employment 
equal ro his *þmbition or genius; it is 
therefore my cuſtam to n my atten- 


lle * . 
> 


ready to 


cannot think any wholly unwar- 
thy of notice that affords a /habitation 


to a man ot letters, I bave collected che 
hiſtory and antiquities of the SING 


rets in which I have reſided. 


; von 


Quantalacumgu oi, n e . 
How ſmall to others, but how great GN 


Many of'thefe narratives my induſtry 


— bay able to extend to > confider- 
le! 


- but the woman with nk 
I now Sage has lived only 
months in houſe, and can. 
account of it's ancient molten 241 
bre having, at her entrance, 
iterated, by bo 3 all — 
memorials which fortier Mp 
124 eft upon the 2 and 
drawn the veil of oblivion over al 


cians —Y Tit cho and pore 


N ada told me; NEN RT 


was not an author, for the lodgers 

the frit floor had Hipulated that the 5 

per roms ſhouſd not be occupied 

noify trade, I very readily 5 0 10 
ve no diſturbance to het des fa 1 004 
diſpatched a bargain on the 

terms. 

1 bad not flept many tights in 1 
new” apartment before 1 n to en- 
quire, after my predeceſſors, and found 
my landlady, whoſe unagination is fiſl- 
9 chiefly with her on affaire, very 


ve me information. 
Curiofity, like all other deſires, 
duces pain as well as pleaſure, mags oak 
ſhe began her nt had heated my 
head with expectations of Adventures 
and diſcoveries, of elegance in diſguiſe, 
and learning in diftrely; and was lame 
what mortihed when I heard that. the 
ſt tenant” was a tailor, of whom noe. 
thing was remembered but that be com- 
plained of his room for want of li 


and after having lodged in it. a cls 1h 
and lens a eee 
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piece of cloth which he was truſted to 
cut out, and was forced to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat from this quarter of the 
town. 
is next was a young woman newl 
arrived. from the country, who lived = 
fve weeks with great regularity, and 
became hy frequent treats very much 
the favourite of the family, but at laſt 
received viſits fob frequently from a 
conſid in "Cheapfide, that” ſhe brought 
the reputation of the höuſe into danger, 
and was therefore diſmiſſed with good 
advice. 
The room then ſtdod empty for à fort- 
night; my landlady began to think that 
ſhe had Jud ged hardly, and often wiſhed 
for ſuch another lotlger, At laſt an 
elderly man of a grave aſpect read the 
bill, and barganed for the foom at the 
very firſt price that was aſked, He lived 
in cloſe retirement, ſeldom went out till 
evening, and then returned early, ſome- 
times cheerful, and at other tunes de- 
jected. It was remarkable, that what- 
ever he purchaſed, he never had fmall 
money in bis pocket, and though cool 
and temperxate-on, other occaſions, was 
always vehement and ſtormy till he re- 
ceived bis change. He paid his gent 
with great exaCtneſs, and ſeldom failed 
once à week to requite my landlady's 
tiyulity with a ſupper.) At laſt, fuchis 
the tate of hnman felicity, the houſe 
was alarmed at midnight by the con- 
fable, who demanded to ſearch the gar- 
rets.. My landlady,affuring him that 
he bad  miftakeh' the door, conducted 
hjen vp ftairs, where he found the tools 
of a coiner; but the tenant had crawled 
along the roof to an empty houſe, and 
efcaped;. much. to the joy of my land- 
lady, Who declares ham a very honeft 
than, And wonders why any body ſhould 
be hanged for making money when fach 
numbers axe in want of it. She however 
confeſſes that ſnhe ſhall . for. the future 
always queſtion the character of thoſe 
who take her garrett without beating 

own the price, | | K 

Tue bill was then placed again, in the 


windpw, and the woman was teazed 
[even weeks. by innumerable paflen- 
1751 who $bliged ber to climb with 
em every hour up five ſtories, and then 
iked the e hated the noiſe of 


4 publick Rreef, thought the ſtairs nar- 
„ objetted to a low 8 required 
I I 


* Walls o be hun; | <A aper 
y queſtions aboy the Re Ee. 
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hood, could not think of living ſo far 
from their / acquaintance, withed the 
windows had teoked to the oath rather 
than the weſt, told how the door and 
chimney might have been better diſpoſed, 
bid her hal the price that ſhe aſked, or 
promiſed to give. her Earneſt the next 
day, and came no more. 
At laſt, a hort mongre man, in a tar- 
niſhed waiſtcoat, deſired to ſee thee gar- 
ret, and when he had ſtipulated fur.tyt 
long ſhelves, and @ larger table, hibed 
it at a low rate, When the affair way 
completed, he looked round him with 
great ſatis faction, and repeated ſome 
words which the workan did not under: 
ſtand In two days he 7 — 2 great 
box of books, took poſſeſſion of his 
room, and lived yery meſffenſively, ex- 
cept that he frequently diſtu bed the in- 
hahitants of the net floor by unſea fon - 
able noiſes. He was generally in bed 
at noon, but from evening ta midnight 
he ſometimes talked aloud with great 
yehemence, ſometimes d as in 
rage, ſometimes threw down his poker, 
then clattered his chairs, then fat down 
in deep thought, and again burſt ou in- 
10 40 60 3 ſometimes he 
wo as oppreſſed with miſery, and 
ſometimes ſhake crime 1g 
ter. When he encountered any of the 
family, he gave way or bowed, but rare · 
ly ſpoke, except that az he went up 
an: he often repeated. 3 


, ere Iuara Yet, 

This hab. tant th' aerial xegions boaſt, 
hard words, to which his neighbours 
liſtened ſo ofteu, that they learned them 
without, underſtanding them. What 
was his employment ſhe did nat venture 
do aſk him, but at laſt heard a printet 
9 ire for the author. 

My landhady was very often adviſed 
to beware of this ftrange man, who, 
though he was quiet for the preſent, 
might perhaps became outrageous m the 
hot months; but as ſhe was punctualhy 
paid, ſhe could, not find any ſufficient 
reaſon for diſmiſſing him, till one ni 

y ſetting fue to hi 


curtains, that it was not ſafe. to have aa 
author for her in mate. | — 
Sbe had then fer fox weeks a ſucceſ- 
Hon. of tenants, uh left the houle 68 
Saturday, and inſtead of paying ther 
lady, ; . 

whom 
had 


rent, ſtormed. at their lan 


— 


- 


ſpent her little fortune in procuring 
boy ies al ring diſeaſe, and was 
now fu attended bythe other: 
the climbed with' difficulty to the apart - 
ment, where ſhe languiſhed eight weeks 
without impatience, or lamentation, ex- 
cept for the 'expenee and fatigue which 
ber ſiſter fuffered, and then calmly and 
contentedly expired. The fiſter followed 
her to the grave, paid” the fow debts 
which they had contracted, wiped away 
the tears of uſeleſs ſorrow, and return, 
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ing to the buſineſs of common life, re. 
to me the vac ant habitation. 
Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes 


which have h in the parrow | 
where my prelent fortune has fixed my 
refidence.” Sa true it is that 
and inſtruction ate always at hand far 
thoſe. who have ſkill and willingneſs tuo 
find them; and fo juſt it the gbſervation 
of Juvenal, that a ſingle houſe will ſhew 
whatever is done or ſuffered in the world, 
Iam, Su, Kc. 
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* £$SK T1H81 VERAS CREDIS AMICITIAS? 
$UNT YERM; SED QUAS JUVENIS, QUAS PAUPER HABLRASS 


Quits NOVUS EST, MOR TEM DILIGLIT ILLE TYAN», 


Max v. 


WHAT! OLD, AND RICH; AND CHELDLESS 0%, 


AND YET BELIEVE YOUR FRIENDS ARE rut? 


TRAUTH MIGHT FERRAFS TO THOSE AELOKG, 
ro THOSE Wo LOY'D vo ron AND YOUNGS 
BUT, TAUST ME, FOR THE NEW-YOU HAVE; 


THEY'LL LOVE YOU DEARLY=——IN YOUR GRAVE, 


INE of che complaints uttered hy 
Milton's Sampſon, in the angui! 

of blindneſs, is, that he ſhall paſs his life 
under the direction of others; that he 
cannot regulate his conduct by his own 
knowledge, but muſt he at the mercy 
of thoſtwho undertake to guide hun, 

There is no ſtate more contrary to the 
dignity of wiſdom thap perpetual and un- 
limited d dence; in which the under - 
ſtanding hes uſelefs, and every motion is 
received from external impulſe. Reaſon 
is the great diſtin&tion of human nature, 
the faculty by which «we approach to 
ſome degree of aſſociution with celeſtial 
intelligonces; but as the excellence of 
every power appears only in it's opera- 
tions, not to have reaſon, and to have it 
—.— and uneinployed, is nearly the 
Such is the weakneſs of man, that the 
eſſence of things is ſeldam ſo much re- 
garded us external and accidental ap- 
pendages. A fmall variation of trifling 
cireunftances, a flight e of form by 
un artificial dreſs, or u caſual difference 
vf appearance, by a new light and ſitu- 
ation, will coneiliate aſſection or excite 
abhorrenee, and determine us to purſue 
or to avoid, Every man A 
neeeſſi with any will 


| of 1 4 
dul u he joweſt Fate of igna- 


da 


F. Lü wis, 

miny and meanneſs; ſe are fo far loſt 
in cowardice or negligence, as not tc 
roule at the firſt infylt of tyranny, 5 
exert all their foree againſt him who 
uſurps their ry, or invades any 
priviege of 2 or action, Vet we 
ce often thoſe who. never wanted ſpirit to 
repel encroachment or e violence, at 
laſt, by a gradual relaxation of vigilance, 
delivering up, without capitalation, t 
fortreſs which they defended againſt aſ- 
ſault,” and laying down unbigdden the 
weapons which graſped the harder 
for every attempt to wyelt them from 
their hands. Men eminent for ſpirit 
and wiſdom often reſigu them ſelves to 
voluntary pupillage, and ſuffer their lives 
to be modelled by officiqus ignorance, 
and their choice to be ted by pre- 


This unreſiſting aequieſcenge in the 
determination of others may he the con- 
ſequence of application to ſome ſtudy re- 
mote from the beaten track of life, ſome 
employment which does not allo ]e;ſurs 
for fofficieat inſpection of "ow petty 
affairs by which nature has decreed 3 
goon! part of our duration e be Glled, 

o x mind thus wi 


ſumptuous ttopility. 


wo, from 
man objedts, it is mare eligihle ti rt 
on the of nacher, than to be 


every moment to flight inter- 
i ad 
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tuptions. The ſubmiſſion which ſuch 
confidence requires, is paid without pain, 
becaule it implies no confeſſion of 1nfe- 
\ Triority. The buſineſs from which we 
wi our cognizance, is not above 
dur abilities, but below our notice. We 
pay dur pride with the effects of our 
influence thus weakly exerted, and fancy 
ourſelves placed in a hi orb, from 
which we regylate fubordinate agents by 
4 flight and diſtant fuperintendence, 
ut whatever vanity or abſtraction may 
ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely do that b 
2 = 3 might be done b 2 
at indulges negligence will quickly 
become e own affairs; and 
he that truſts without reſerve will at laſt 


be deceived. 

It ts however 1 ible but that, as 
the attention tends ſtrongly towards one 
thing, it muſt retize from another; and 
he that omits the cave of domeſtick bu - 
ſineſs, becauſe he is engroſſed by enqui- 
ries of more importance to mankind, has 
at leaſt the merit of ſuffering in a good 
cauſe. But there are many who can 
plead no ſuch extenuation of their folly; 
who ſhake off the burthen of their ſta- 
Hon, not that may ſoar with lefs 
incumbrance to heights of know- 
tedge or virtue, but that they may loiter 
at eaſe and in quiet; and who fele&t 
for friendſhip and confidence not the 
faithful and the virtuous, but the foft, 
the civil, and comphiant. 

-- This openneſs to flattery is the com- 
on diſgrace of declining life. When 
men feel weaknefs mcreaſing on them, 
they naturally deſire to reft from the 
+ ftruggles of contradictiom, the fatigue 
of 3 the anxiety of circum- 
ſpectionʒ hen they are hourly torment- 
ed with pains and diſeaſes, they are un- 
able- to bear any new difturbance, and 
confider all fition-as an addition to 
miſery, of which they feel already more 
than they can patiently endure, Thus 
deſirous of peace, and thus fearful of 
pain, the old man ſeldom enquires after 
ary other qualities in thoſe whom he 
carefſes, than quickneſs in conjecturing 
. hisdefires, activity inſopplyinghis wants, 
dexterity in intercepting complaints be- 
fore they approach near enough to diſ- 
turb him, flexibility to his preſent hu- 
mour, ſubmiſſion to haſty petulance, and 
attention to wearifome narrations. 
theſe arts alone many have been able to 
defeat the claims of Kindred and of me- 
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rit, and to enrich themſelves with pre. 
ts and legacies. 

Thraſybulus inherited a large for. 
tune, and augmented it by the revennes 
of ſeveral lucrative employments, which 
he diſcharged with honour and dexteri. 

He was at laſt wife enough to con- 

der, that life ſhould not be devoted 
whally to accumulation, and therefore 
retiring to his eſtate, applied himſelf to 
the education of his children, and the 
cultivation of domeſtick happineſs. 

He paſled ſeveral years in this pleaſing 
amuſement, and {aw his care amply re- 
compenſedi his daughters were cele- 
brated for modeſty and elegance, and 
his ſons for learning, prudence, and ſpi- 
rit. In time the eagerneſs with which 
the nerghbouring gentlemen courted his 
alliance, obliged him to reſign his daugh- 
ters to other families; the vivacity and 
cunelity of his ſons hurtied them out of 
rural privacy into the open world, from 
whence they had not ſoon an inclination 
to return; This however he had always 
_ he pleaſed himſelf with the fuc- 

$s of his ſchemes, and felt no incon- 
venjence from ſolitude till an apoplexy 
deprived him of his wife. 

hraſybulus had now no companion; 

and the maladies of increaſing years hav- 
ing taken from him much of the power 
procuring amuſement for himſelf, he 
thought it neceſſary to procure ſome in, 
ferior friend who might eaſe him of his 
economical ſolicitudes, and divert him 
by cheerful converfation. All theſe 
qualities he ſoon recollected in Vafer, 2 
clerk in one of the offices over which he 
had formerly prefided. Vafer was in- 
vited to viſit us old patron, and being 
dy his tation acquuinted with the pre · 


ſent modes of life, and by conſtant prac- 


tice dextrous in buſineſs, entertained 
him with ſo many novelties, and 6 
readily diſentangled his affairs, that he 
was defired to reſign his clerkſhip; and 


accept a liberal in the houſe of 
Thraſybulus, | 2 
Vafer having al lived in a ſtate of 


dependance, was well verſed in the afts 


dy which favour is obtained, and could 


without repugnance or heſitation accom- 
modate h to every capriee; and 
echo every opinion. never dou 

but to be convinced, nor e op- 
poſition but to flatter Thraſybulus with 
the pleaſure of a vi - By this prac- 


tice be found his way into his patron's 
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heart, and having firſt made 
agreeable, ſoon became important. His 
inſidious diligence, by which the lazinefs 
of age was gratified, engroſſed the ma- 
nagement of affairs; and his petty offices 
of civility, and occaſional interceſſions, 
vaded the tenants to confider him as 
their friend and bene factor, and to en- 
treat his enforcement of their repreſefica- 
tions of hard years, and his coontenanoe 
to petitions for abatement of rent. 
us had now banqueted on 
flattery, till he could no longer bear the 
harſhneſs of remonſtrance, or the _ 
dity of truth. All contrariety to #1 
own opinion ſhocked him fike a violation 
of ſome natural right, and all recom- 
mendation of his affairs to his own in- 


«a 
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Wow Yo/x0 PaTRONs THoOLENCE; RELY = | 
R NO FREAIE ort, IN FREEDOM LIVE AND DIE, 


IN Gay of the cruelties exerciſed by 
wealth and power upoh indigence 
and dependance js more miſchicyous in 
it's conſequences, or more frequently 
practiſed with wanton negligence, than 
the encou ent of expectations which 
are never to be gratified, and the elation 
and depreſſion of the heart by needleſs 
viciſſitudes of hope and difappointment. 

Every man is rieh or poor, accordi 
to the proportion between his defires 24 
enjgyments; any enlargement of wiſhes 
is therefore equally deſtructive to hap- 
pinefs with the diminution of poſſeſſion; 
and he that teaches another to long for 
what he never ſhall obtain, is na Jeſs an 
deres bis quiet, than If he had rob- 
bed hm of patt of Hie atrimony. 

But repreſentations thus refined ex- 
kibit no adequate idea of the guilt of 
ptetenged friend hip; of artifices by 
which ' followers are attracted only to 
decorate the retinue of pomp, and Nel 
the ſhout of popularity, and to be diſ- 
miſſed with | contempt and ignominy, 
when, their leader has ſucceeded ar miſ- 
carried,” when he is ſick. of ſhow, and 
weary of noiſe. While a man, infatu- 
ated "with the promiſes of .. greatneſs, 
waltes his hours and days in attendance 


and ſolicitation, the honeſt opportuni. 


ſpection was dreaded by him as 2 ſum- 
mons to torture. I children were 
alarmed by the ſudden riches of Vafer, 
but their complaints were heard by their 
father with impatience, as the reſult of 
a conſpiracy againſt his quiet, and a de- 
fign to condemn him, for their own ad- 
vantage, wt. out his =o * in 
lexi drudgery. e 

jar room with tears in their eyes, but 
the fon continued his importurpticy 
he found tis inheritance hararded 

his obſtinacy. Vifer triumphed over 


all their efforts, and continwiag te ton - 
firm himſelf in authority, at the death of 


bis maſter purchaſed an eſtate, and bade 


* 


defiance to efiquiry and jus. 


+ 
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des of improving his condition, paſs. b 


without his notice; he neglects to cul. 
ſal 


tivate his own barren becauſe he 
expects every moment to be placed! in 
regions of ſpontaneous fertility; a 
ſeldom rouſed from his deluſion, but by 
the gripe of chi&rgſs which.hexcannet re- 
fiſt, and the ſenſe of evils which,cannot 
_ The puniſhment of Tantzlus jv the 
infernal regions affords 5 unage of 
hungry ſervility, flattered With the 
2 0 of advantage, doomed, to. loſe it 
fore it, comes into his reach, ale 
within à few days. of fehcity. SS. 
ways ſinking back to his former wants. 
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© I faw,' ſays Homer's Ulyſſes, the 


© ſeyere puniſhment of Tantalus. In 
3-4 t a lake 


n lake whoſe waters appro to his 

s, he ſtood bu with thirſt, 
« withoiit the power to drink. When» 
© ever he inclined his head to the frream, 
© fome deity comimanted'it to be dry, 
© and the dark earth appeared at his feet. 
Atound Him me trees ſpread their 
© fenits to view; the pear, the pomegra- 
© nate, and the app le, che green olive, and of 
the luſcious 12 uivered before him, 
uch, whenever he extended his hand 
to ſeize them, were ſnatched by the 
* Ny into 0 and ohſrurity.“ 
, image of miſery was per 
originally fuggeſted ts ſongs poet byte 
Nr . bl atron, by the daily con- 

emplarion of eng ich he never 

ake, ruitleſs attempts to 

cult partake, by happineſs, and h 
the fudden evineſcence” of his kd, 
when he thought his. labours almoſt at 
an end. To groan with poverty, when 
all about him was opulence, riot, and 
ſaperflaity, and to find the favours which 
he had long been encouraged to hope, 
and had long endeavoured to deſerve, 
tquandered at laſt on nameleſs ignorance, 

was to chirſt with water flowing before 
him, and to ſte the fruits to which his 

hon was haſtening, ſcattered by the 

Nor can my correſpondent, what- 

ever he may have ſuffered, expreſs with 
more juttnefs or force the vexations af 
a 


ro THE RAMBLEE. 
+212, * 
1 Am one of. thaſs.mortals who. have 
been courted and envied as: the fa- 
*vourites of the great. Having often 
'gained the | of compoſition at the 
'Univerfity,'T began to hope that I ſhould 


£ 


© 6dtainthe fame diſtinftion in exery other 
place, an determĩned to forſake the 
profeſſion to. which I was deſtined by 
my parents, and in which the intereſt of 
' iy family would have procured me a 


yer adyantageons ſettlement. The 
pride of wit fluttered in my heart; and 


when 1 prepared to leave the college, 


nothing entered my imagination but ho- 
nours, careſſes, and axwards,; riches 


. without labour, and lux ury without ex- 


nce. 


I however delayed my departure for 
n tjwe, to-finiſh the performance by 


hich I was to draw the firft notice of 
to wankind upon me. When it was com- 


. L hurried to een, and conſi-. and 
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dered every moment that paſſed hefory 
it's publication as Joſt in a kind of deu · 
tral exiſtence, and cut off from the gold- 
en hours of happineſa and ſamo. The 
was at laſt printed and di ſſeminated 

a rapid ſale; I wandered from one 

e of concourſe to another, feaſtedl 
—— to night on the repetition 

and enjoyed the Va» 

—— conjectures of cxiticks, the miſ- 
taken candour of my. friends, and the 


* malice of my enemies. Some 
read the manuſcript, and rectiſied 


it's inaccuracies; others had ſeen it in a 
ſtate ſo imperfect, that they could not 
forbear to wonder at it's preſent excel- 
lencez ſome had converſed with the au- 
thor at the coffee - houſaʒ and others gave 
hints that they had lent him money. 

I knew that no performance is fo fa- 
vourably read as of a writer who 
ys . his name, and therefore re- 

ved to remain concealed, till thoſe by 
— 8 tion. is eſtabliſhed 
had given their Wege too publickly 
to retract them. "ey th, my. book- 
ſeller —̃ me — th the 
2 of nit, had ſent en- 

— 4 er me, and invited me to his 


9 
time which [ had long expected 


vas now arrived, I went to Aufantius 


with a beating heart, for 1 looked: upon 
gur interview as the critical moment of 
my deſtiny, 1 was received with cipi- 
lities, which. my. academick rudeneſs 
made me unable to repay z but when I 


had recovered from my con fun, gol 


ſecuted the converſation with ſuch 
lineſs and propriety, that I confined my 
new. friend in his eſteem of my ahilities, 
and was diſmiſſed: with the utmoſt ar- 
deur of profeſſion, and raptures. of 
fondneſs. 

I was ſoon, ſummoncd, to dine with 
Auraptivs, who had aſſembled the moſt 
judicious of higgriends. to ke of the 
entertainment. Again 1 exerted oo 
powers of ſentiment and * 

ain found every eye ſparkling with de- 
light, ind every tongue” ſiſent with at- 
tention, I now became familiar at the 
table of. Aurantius, but could never, in 
his moſtpriyate or jocund hours, obtain 
more from him than general declarations 
of eſteem, or endearments of 


which included ,no, particulax p 
and therefore conferred no wt 


1 reſerve ſorqewhat diſguſted 


f three days 
e Of e : ae 


E 


„ ö , io as ww a amy 


* 
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how much i ity of kindneſs I had 
deen debian by his rival Pollo + /- 
Aurantius now conſidered his honour 
as endan by the deſertion of a witz 
and leſt I ſhould have an inclination to 
wander, told me that I could never find 
a friend more conſtant or zealous than 
— that indeed — had made no 
becuuſe he to NONE 
. — — 
filently promoting m and 
— 24. his — — -unlefs' he 
found the of others more 8 
fired." | 
If you; Mr: Rambler, ike ever ven- 
tired your philoſophy within the at- 
traction of greatneſs, you know the force 
of ſueh language introduced with a ſmile 
of gracious tenderneſe, and im at 
the condiwſion with an air ot ſ ſin- 
cerity. Prom chat inftant-I myſelf 
up wholly to Aurantius; and as he im- 
mediately reſumed his former gaiery, ex- 
pected every morning a ſummons to 
forne —— of dignity and profit. 
One month ſucceeded. another, and in 
defiance of appearances 1 ſtill fancied 
myſelf nearer to m my withes, and conti- 
nued to dream of ſucceſs, and wake to 
poimment. At laſt the failure of 
my — fortune compelled me to abate 
ys finery which I hitherto thought ne- 
ceſſury to the company with whom I aſ- 
ſociated; and the rank to which I ſhould 
he raiſed: Aurantius, from the moment 
m which he diſtovered my poverty, con- 
lidered me as- fully in his power, and 
afterwards rather permitted my attend- 
ance chan invited iti thought hunſelf at 
liberty to refuſe my viſits whenever he 
had other amuſements within reach, and 
often ſuffered me to wait, 3 
tending any neceſſary buſineſs. hen 
I vas admitted to his table, if any man 
of rank equal to his own was /preſent, 
he penny as 0 mY wy 


THE RAMILER. 
adſence, L took care tu inform him'with and 


commend my wa 
he-intended to — 14 22 con 
fon of diſtinctions, and 
aſſortment of his ——— . — 


the obedience of his Fan, 
To complete my vs 142, ule 
his practice to impoſe. taſæs upon me, by 


ng me to write — fark ſubjects - 8 
le of ornament 


requiring 
as he thought ſuſce 
and illuſtration. ath theſe extorted 

ormances he was little ſatisfied, be- 


pert: 
cauſe he rarely, found in them the ideas 


which his own imaginatjon had ſuggeſt- 
ed, and which he therefore cn mare 
natural than mine. 

When the of ceremony is broken, 
rudeneſs and inſult ſoon — breach. 
He now found that he might ſafely ha- 
— 19 with —.— that he had 2 
the ſhackles o upon me, and 
2 
At laſt, in the eighth year of my ſervi- 
tude, when the clamour of creditors was 
vehement, and. my neceſſity known to 
be extreme, he offered me a {mall ofhea; 
but hinted. his expectation that I ſhould 
marry à young woman with wham he 
had been acquainted. 

I was not ſo far depreſſed. by my ca- 
lamities as to comply with bis propoſal ; 
but knowing that complaints and ex- 

ſtulations would but gratify his inſo- 
— I turned away A tkat contempt 
with which I ſhall never want ſpirit to 
treat the wretch who —— ths gaje 
of a robber. without the temptaton 
his profit, and who lures the exedulous 
and thoughtleſsto maintain the _— 
his levee, and the mirth of his table, at 
the ex pence of hbnout, happiness, and 


. 1 9 
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Dass is ſo pleaſing 


to the pride of man, that a t 
py of the * and pleafure of lite uriſes 


the gratification or diſappointment 


ebe mes he with for ſupetiarity; from 
the fucceſt or miſcarriage of ſecret com- 
petidons, from victorirs und defeats, of - 
whict, chiugat they appear 4 uo uPytent 
importance, 
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importante, in reality none are conſci- 
ous except ourſelves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of this 
love of praiſe is the variety of means b 
which it's attainment 1s | 


which diſcriminates him from the com- 
mon herd of mortals, and by which 
others may be uaded to love, or. 
compelled to fear him. The aſcents of 


honous, however never appear in- 
acceſſible; he that irs to the 
ipices by which valour and learning 


ve conducted their favourites, diſco- 
vers fome by- path, or eaſier acclivity, 
which, though it cannot bring him to 


the ſummit, will yet enable him to over- 


lock thoſe with whom he is now con- 
tending for eminence; and we ſeldom 
require more tothe ineis of the pre · 
ſent hour, than to ſurpaſs him that 
ſtands next before us. | 
As che greater of human kind 
and act wholly by imitation, moſt 
of thoſe who aſpire to honour and ap - 
plauſe propoſe to themſelves ſome ex- 
ample which ſerves asthe model of their 
conduct, and the limit. of their hopes. 
Almoſt every man, i eloſely examined, 
will be found to have enliſted himſelf 
under ſame leader whom he expects to 
conduct him to renown to have ſome 
hero. ar other, living or dead, in his 
view, whoſt charafter he endeavours to 
aſſume, and whoſe performances he la- 
bours to equal. 


When the original is well choſen and 
judicioully copied, the imitator often ar- 
yives at excellence, which he could ne- 


ver have attained without direQion;.for 
few are formed with abilities to diſcover 
new poſſibilities of excellence, and to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by means never 
tried before, 


But folly and idleneſs often contrive 


y pride at a cheaper rate: not 
the aaa tbo which are moſt illuſtrious, 
but thoſe which are of cateſtattai ty 
are (eleQed for imitation; and the Dοurs 
and. rewards. which publick gratitude 
has paid to the — mo 
art expected by wretches -O can 
imitate 9 their yiges and defects, 


er adopt ſome petty ſingularities, of 
= ny yet EIT T7 4. 1 


rowed were ſecretly a * 

No man riſes to ſuch a height as to he- 
come conſpicuous, but he is on one fide 
cenſured by. undiſcerning malice, which 
reproaches him for his beſt actions, and 
flanders his apparent and inconteſtable 
excellenciesʒ and idoliaed on the other by 
—— admuration, Which 'exalts his 

ults and: follies into virtues. It may 
be obſerved, that he by whoſe intimacy 
his acquaintances imagine themſelves 
dignified, generally diffuſes among them 
— 3 3 and indeed 
wi more vigilance than is generally 
apphed to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it is not eaſy, when 


we converſe much with one whoſe gene- 


ral character excites our veneration, to 
eſcape all contagion of his peculiarities, 
even when we do not deliberately think 
them _ of our notice, 7 when 
— would have excited laughter or diſ- 
guſt had they not been — 
alliance to nobler qualities, and acci- 
dentally conſorted with knowledge or 
with virtue. . "ma 

Thbe faults of a man loved or honour- 
ed, ſometimes ſteal ſecretly and imper- 


cep.ibly upon the wiſe and virtuous, but 


by injudicious fondneſs or 
vanity are adopted with deſign. ere 
is ſcarce any failing of mind or body, 
any error of opinion, or 
— which, inſtead of produci 
and diſcontent, it's natural < 

fefts, has not at one time or other glad- 
dened vanity with the hopes of praiſe, 
and been diſplayed with 
duſtry by ' thoſe -who fought kindred 
minds among the wits or and 
could prove their relation only by fimili« 
tude of deformity- | 

In conſequence of this perverſe am- 
bution, every habit which. reaſon con · 
demns may be- indulged and avowed. 
When a man & upbrai with his 
faults, he may indeed be pardoned if he 
endeavours to run ſor ſhelter to ſome 
celebrated name; but it js not to be ſuf- 
tered that, from the retreats to,which he 
fled from infamy, he ſhould iſſue again 
with the. confidence of conqueſts, and 
call-upon mankind for praiſe, Yet we 
ſee men that waſte their patrimony in 
luxury, deſtroy their health with de- 
bauchery, and enervate their minds with 
idlene(s,. becauſe there have been forme 
whom luxury never could fink. into 
elit u ποννmdel tt be ln RR 


— 


ed by their 


depravity of 


tatious in- 
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tempt, nor idlehefrhinder from thepraite- reach hit excellence. will catch at hi : 
of genius, 0,054 92 failings, and bis vizenes will be cin to | 
This general inclination of mankind juſtify. the copiers of do: Wiees.. .-/ | 
to copy characters in the groſs, and the It is cularly the duty of thoſe 
force which the recommendation of il- who gn illuſtrious names to 
juſtrious examples adds to the allure- OE leſt their readers be miſ- ; 
by ambiguous exanmples.7: That . 


ments of vice, ought to be conſidered f 
by all whoſe- character excludes them vriter may be juſtiy co a an 1 1 
from the- thades'of Scmey, 1m incite- enemy to goodneſs; be Kultes fond 2 


ments to ſcrupulous caution and univer - neſs or iutereſt to confound right with 

(al purity: of manners. No man, how- wrong, or to ſhelter the faulte which 

ever enſlaved to his appetites, or hurried even the -wiſeſt and the beſt have cm- 

by his paſſions, can, white he preſerves mitted from that ignomiuy which —— 

kis inte] lobta unimpaired, pleaſe hmſelf ought always to ſuffer,” and with which 

with promoting the corruption of others. it ſhould be, more deeply ftigniatized - 

He whoſe merit has enlarged his influ- when dignified hy it's neighbourhoodito” 

ence, would ſurely with to exert it for uncommon worth, ſince we Mall be in 

the benefit of mankind. Vet ſuch will danger of beholding. it without abhor - 

be the effect of his reputation, while he rence, -unleſs it's turpitule be lad open, 

ſuffers: himſelf to indulge any favourits and the eye ſecured from the deception 

fault, that they who have no hops to of ſurrounding ſplendour- Nicken 
. ne ; * , 4 a 
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ro THE RAMBLERs' + | _* ;ritfudes uncalled, and brings only fear | 

1, and ſorrow in her train, the of the wo 
HE writers who have undertaken inte llect are barred" againft Ae my 
the unpromiſing taſk of moderat- judice and paſſion ; if the mes | 

ing defire, exert all the power of their forces her way by the batteries of argy-" 

—_——_— to ſhew. that happineſs is not ment, ſhe ſeldom long le . 

the lot of man, and have'by many argu- of her conqueſts, hut is ej by forme 

ments and examples proved the inſtabi - favoured enemy, or at beſt obtains 

lity of every condition by which envy or a nominal ſovereignty, without«ihBus 

ambition are excited. They have ſet, ence and without authority; x. 

before dur eyes all the calamities to which That life is ſhort we are all co 

we are expoſed from the frailty of nature; and yetſuffer not that convifioww're-" 

the influence of accident, or the ftrata- preſs our projects or limit our * 3 1 

gems of malice; they have terrified great- tions; that life is miſerable" al feel; 

neſs with conſpiracies, and riches with and yet we believe that the Hime id nowr- 

anxieties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty when we ſhall feel it no longer. Det 

with diſeafe, | | hope happineſs and immortality is quai 

Ah the force of reaſon, and all the ly vain. Our ſtate may thdeed be more 

charms of language, are indeed neceſ- or leſs imbittered, as oor duration muy 

lary to ſupport poſitions which every be more or leſs conrated;” pet the ur- 

man heart with a wiſh to confute them. moſt felicitywhich weean ever attain will 

Truck finds an eaſy entrance into the belittle better than alleviatioi of mi d 

mind when ſhe is introduced by deſire, and weh] As feel more palm from vn 

aud attended by pleaſure; but when ſhe our wants than pleaſure from dur enjoys 3 

= ments. of 
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ments, Tue incident” Which Tanrgs- 

ing to relate will ſhew, that to deſtroy 

the effect of all our ſucceſs, it is not 

neceflary that any ſingle calamity ſhould 

Fall upon us, that we ſhould be haraſ- 

ed by jnplacable perſecution, or ex- 

eruciated by irremediable pains; the 

1 brighteſt hours of 8 7780 have their 
— clouds, and the ſtream of life, if it is 
q not ruffled by obſtructions, will grow 


. 


pittrid by ſtagnation. ety 
—_— My father reſolving not to imitate the 
. folly of his anceſtors, who had hitherto 
„ * left the younger ſons encumbrances on 
14 the eldeſt, deſtined me to a lucrative pro- 
=! Feflitng and I being careful to Joſe no 
W—_ oppartunity of inprovemient, was, at the 
— wiv time in which young men enter 
rn. the world, well qualified for the exer- 
Sa eile of the boſineſs which Thad choſen. 
— My eagerneſs to diſtinguiſh myſelf in 


publick, aud my impatience of the nar- 
Tow. ſcheme of life to which my indi- 
gence confined me, did not fiiffer me to 
continue long in the town where I was 
born. I went. away as from a place of 
cunfinement, with a reſolution to return 
no more, till I ſhould be able to dazzle 
E with my ſplendor thoſe who now looked 
4 upon me with contempt, toreward thoſe 
_— . bad paid honours to my dawnin! 
l merit, and to ſhew all who had ſoferel 
I me to glide. by them unknown and neg- 
_ lected, how much they miſtook their 
intereſt in omitting to ptopitiate a genius 
5 like mine. 
Such were my intentions when I ſal- 
lied forth into the unknown world, in 
4 © queſtof riches and honours, whieh I ex- 
b 8 to procure in a very ſhort time; 
_— or what could withhold them from in- 
duſtry and knowledge? Me thatandulges 
4 will always be diſappointed: Repu- 
* be tation I very ſoon'obtained; but as merit 


_ than rewarded, I did not nd myſelf yet 
— enriched in proportion to my celebrity. 
IL. bad however in time ſurmounted the 
obſtacles by which enyy and competition 
obſtrutt the firſt attempts of a new claim- 
ant and law. my opponents and cen- 
ſurexg tacitly conſeſſing their deſpair of 
+ ſucceſs, by courting my friendſhip and 
_ yielding to my influence. They, who 
once; purkved me, were-now: ſatisfied to 
eſcape from me and they who:had be- 
fore thaught me ꝓreſumptuous in hoping 
+ 40 overtake them, had now. their utmoſt 
wiſh, if they were permitted at no great 

etance quietly to follow me. 


7 
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is much more: cheaply. acknowledged . 


© My wants were not madly tmtltiplic 
as my acquifitions increaſed; und che 
time came at length; when 1 gh 
myſelf enabled t& gratify all reaſonable 
deſires, and when, therefore; I reſolved 
to enjoy that m_ and ferenity*which I 
tad been hitherto fabovring to procure, 
to enjo het yet neither 
cruthed hy age mito" irifirmity; nor ſo 
habitaated to a particular manner of life 
as to be unqualiſied for new ſtudies or 
8 otras 2 
Ino quitted i on, and te 
ſet myſelf at — . 4 from all eh 
tunitles to reſume it, 'changed my-reſi- 
dence, and devoted the remaining part 
of my time to quiet and ampſement. 
Amidſt innumerable projects of pleaſure 
which reſtleſs idleneſs” incited me to 
form, and of Which moſt, chen they 
came to the moment of execution, wert 
reſected for others of no longer continu- 
ance, ſome accident revived in my ĩma- 
ination the pleaſing ideas of my native 
place. It was now in my power to viſit 
thoſe from whom''I hall been ſo long 
abſent; in fſuch 1 manner às was con- 
fiſtent with my former reſolution, and I 
wondered how it chuld happen that Thad 
io long delayed my own happiness. 
Full of the admiration Which Tſhould 
excite,” and the homage which I mould 
receive, 1 dreſſed my fervants'in a more 
oſtentatious Hyety, purchaſed” a mag 
nificent chariot, and reſolved dd da: 
the. inhabitants of the little town with 


an unexpeRed Haze of greatnefs. 


While the preparations that vanity 
required were made for my departure, 
which, as workmen! will not eaſily be 
hurried beyond their ordi rate, I 
thought very tedious, I ſul my im- 


patience with imaging the various cen- 


ſures that my appearance would produce, 
the hopes r ſome 3 trom 
my bounty, the terror which-my power 
would ftrike on others; the awkward 
reſpect with which I ſhould be 

by timaraus offciouſneſs; and cht / diſ- 
tant reverence with which others, leſs 


familiar to dour and dignify, would 


be contented to gaze upon me. I de- 
liberated a long time, whether I ſhould 
immediately deſcend to a level with my 
former.acquaintances, of. make my con- 
deſcenſion more , grateful. by à gentle 
tranſition from baughtineſs and relerve. 
At length I determined to forget, ſome 
of my companions, till they diſcovered 
N ſome indubitable ons 
| an 
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and. to receive the congratulations: of 
others upon my good fortune with in- 
difference, to ſhow: that; I always ex- 
E e The 
acclamations of t ace I purpoſed 
to reward with fix of ale, and 
a roaſted or, and then to 
e 
At. trappings of 
were. fitted, and I the journey of 
triumph, which I could have iel to 
have ended in the ſame moment; but 
my horſes felt none of their maſter's ar- 
dour, and I was ſhakes four days upon 
rugged roads. 2 1 8 0 
and having gracioully let fall the , 
that my 3 bar + be ky 
lowly through... the ſtreet. The, noue 
of the wheels bro the inhabitants 
to their, doors, but I could not perceive 
that I was Known, by them. At laſt I 
alighted, and my name, I fuppoſe, was 
told by ny {ervants, for the. barber 
ſept from the oppoſite houſe, and ſeized 
me, by the 5 horieſ joy in his 
countenance, which, according to 
rule that L had preſcribed to myſelf, I 
2 with a frigid graciouſneſs, The 
fellow, inſtead of ſinking into dejection, 
turned away with contempt, and left me 
to conſider how the ſecond falutation 
ſhould be received. The next, friend 
was, better. treated, for I ſuon found 
that I muſt purchaſe by civility that re- 
gard which I had expected to. enfarce 


by inſolence. 


There Was yet no ſmokt of bonbres, | 
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N? complaint has been more fre- 
4 Y quently dept al ages than 
that 2 the neglect of ment allociate« 
with poverty, and the difficulty with 
which yaluable or pleaſing qualities force 
themſelves into view, when they are ob- 
ſcured hy indigenge. It has been long 
obſerved, "that. native beauty bas little 
pawer to charm without the ornaments 
which fortune beftows, and that to 
waht the favour of others is aften ſuf- 


ta 10, wer ' —— 
Aer io, hinder us From opitining its 


the -the 


bitions; and among | 
impotence of wealth, I found tharit con- 


375 
re of bells, no ſhout of crowds, 
nor riat of joy; the buſineſs of the Ty 


went fo as before, and after hav- 
ing ordered a ſplendid ſupper, which no 
mag came to partake, and which 1 
chagrin hindered me from taſtin "I 
went to bed, where the vexation of difſ- 
appointment overpowered the, fatigue of 
my journey, and kept me from ſleep. 
I vole fo much humbled by thoſe 
mortifications, as to inquĩre after the p 
ſent ſtate of the town, and found thatT 
had been abſent too long to obtait the 
triumph which had flattered my expec- 
tation. Of the friends whoſe, com 
ments expected, ſome had long 
moved todiftant provinces, ſome Had io 
in the maladiesof age all ſenſe of another's 
prolperitye and fame had forgotten vir 
armer intimacy - amidſt care and di 
treſſes. Of three whom I had red ve 
to puniſh for their former offences hy a 
longer continuance of neglett, qne was, 


by his own, induſtry, raiſed r! 


ſcorn, and two were ſheltered from it 
the grave. All thoſe whom 1 Toved, 
feared br hated, all whoſe envy or whofe 


* 


kindneſs I had hopes of 29 


with pleaſure, were ſwept away, a 


their place was filled by a new genera- 
tion with other views and other conipe- 
many proofs of the 


ferred; upon me very, few diſtinctions 


my native place. Waben 
. F Lam, Sir, c. ih 
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-* Every day diſcovers that mankind 
ae pot yet convinced of their error wr 


that their conviction is without 


power 
to influence their conduct fer poverty 


fil? continues to produce contempt, nnd 


ſtilllobſtructs the claims df kindred and 
-of virtue. The eye of wealth is dlevit- 


ec towards higher ſtations, and federn 
deſcends to examine the tions of theſe 


ho are pliced below che level of it's 
votice, und who' in diſtant? regions and 
eee 
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ceſs; or toiling for breafl. the 
multtudes everwhelmed with m 
rable -calamity, it is common to find 
thoſe whom a very little aſſiſtance would 
enable to ſupport themſelves with de- 
cency, -and who yet cannot obtain from 
near relations what they ſee hourly la- 
3 in oſtentation, —.— or fro- 
7 Is | | 
There are natural reaſons w verty 
does not eaſily conciliate ek He 
that has been confined from his mf 
to the converſation of the loweſt claſſe 
of mankind, muſt neceſſarily want thoſe 
accompliſhments which are the uſual 
means of attracting favour and though 


iZrruth; fortitude, and provitys' give an 
NN cht to reverence 


ness, they will not be diftinguiſhed by 


kind- 


common eyes, unleſs they are brighten- 
ed. by elegance of manners, but are 
caſt aſide ike unpoliſhed gems, of which 


none but the artiſt knows the intrinck 


value, till their aſperities are ſmoothed 
and their incruſtations rubbed away. 
Tho groſſneſs of vulgar habits ob- 
ſtructs the efficacy of virtue, as impu- 
rity and harſimeſs of ſtyle impairs the 
force of reaſon, and rugged numbers 
turn off the mind from artifice of diſ- 
ſition, and fertility of invention. Few 
have ſtrength of reaſbn to over-rule the 
2 of ſenſe; and yet fewer 
ve curioſity or benevolence to muse 
long againft the firſt impreſſion: 
therefore who fails to plcaſe in his ſalu- 
tation and addreſs, is at once rejected, 


dence to treat them with contempt. A 
requeſt made with diſſidence and -timi- 
dity is eaſſly denied, . becauſe the peti- 
_— Malt ſeems to doubt it's fit- 
neſk, Daum 

Kindneſs is generally reciprocal; we 


are deſirous of mg others 


"oe receive pleature from them; 


ok 
what means can the man pleaſe 
attention 1s engroſied by 25 diſtreſſes, 


and who has no leiſure to be officious; 
whoſe will is reſtrained hy his neceffities, 
and who has no power to confer benefits; 


hoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by mi- 
„ and whoſe ee is fury 


ed by ignorante? 5 

It 2 a more offenſive diſcourage- 
ment, that the ſame ast ions performed 
by different hands produce d t ef- 


fects, and inſtead of rating the man 
by his performances, we rate too fre- 
232 the perſurmance by the man. 
t ſometimes happens in the combina- 
tions of life, that important fervices are 
performed by interiors; but though their 
zeal and activity may be paid by pecu- 
niary rewards, they ſeldom excite that 
flow of gratitude, or obtain that accu- 
mulation of recompence, with -which 
all think it their duty to acknowhed 
the favour of thoſe who deſcend to their 


aſſiſtance from a higher elevation, To 
be obliged, is to be in ſome reſ in- 


ferior to another; and few willingly in- 
dulge the memory of an action which 


. raiſes ane whom they have always been 


and never obtains an opportunity of accuſtomed to think below them, but 


| ſhowing his latent excellencies, or eſ- 
ſential qualities. c 


It is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a 


ſacceſsful manner of approach to. the 
diſtreſſed or neceſſitous, whoſe condition 
ſubjeQs every kind of behaviour equally 
to miſcarriage. He whoſe confidence 
of merit incites him * maps 9 5 
any apparent {ſenſe of inferiority the 
22 f thoſe who flattered themſelves 
"with their own dignity, is conſidered as 
1 inſdlent level fry im 7 = The 
tives of rank an 4 
8 the ſtation to which he 
has no right, and to confound the ſub- 
ordinations of fociety; and who would 
- contribute to the exaltation of that ſpirit 
which"even want and calamity are not 
able to reftrain from and re- 
bellion? ©, © | 
But no better ſucceſs will commonly 
be found ip attend fervility und dejec- 


ſatisfy themſelves with faint praiſe and 

urious payment and then driye it 
rom their own minds, and endeavour 
to conceal it from the knowledge of 


0 . aw + 

It may be always objected to the ſer- 
vices of thaſe 4 can be ſuppoſed to 
want a reward, that they were produced 
not by Kindneſs. but intereſt; they are 
therefore, when they are no longer want- 


ed, eaſily d'[regarded as arts of inſnu- 


ation, or ſtratagems of ſelfiſhneſs. Be- 
nefts which are received as gifts from 
wealth, are exacted as debts from indi- 
ence; and he that in a high ſtation is ce- 
ebratedfor ſuperfinous goodnefs, would 
in a meaner condition have barely been 
confeſſed to have done his duty: ; 
It is ſcarcely poſſible for th vtmolt 
benevolence to oblige, when exerted un- 
der the diſadvantages of great inferi. 


ority; for by the habitual arrogance of 
73 for by — 
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wealth; ſuch expectations are com 

formed as no cal or induſtry can ſatiaſyʒ 
and what regard can he hope who has 
done leſs than was demanded from him? 
There are indeed kindneſſes conferred 


which were neyer purchaſed by & 


dent favaurs, and there is an af:on 
not ariſing from gratitude or groſs in- 
tereit, by which talac natures are at- 
tratted to each other, without prof] 

of any other advantage than the plea · 
ſure of enchanging ſentiments; and the 
hope of conſuming their eſteem of chern · 
ſelves by the approbation ol. each other. 
But this ſpontanequs fondneſs ſeldom 
riſes at the fight of poverty, which every 
one regards with habitual cuntenipt, and 
of which the applanie is no more court - 
el by vanity, than the countenance is 
ſolicited by ambition. The moſt gene- 
rous and diſintereited friend (hip muſt be 
reſolyed at.;lait into the love of our- 
ſelyes;, he therefore whoſe reputation or 
dignity inclines us to.conſfider his eſteem 
as 4 taſtimonial of deſert, will always 
knd our hearts oper to his endearments. 
We every day fee men of etinence fal- 


lowed with all me in of 
dependance, and courted with all the 
blandiſhments- of flattery; by thoſe who - 
want nothing from them but profeſſions 
of roger, and who think theutſelves lis 
berally rewarded by bow, A ſinile, or 
an embrace; ; "Ml 
Nut thoſe prejudices which every 
mind feels more or -leſ# in favour oft 
riches, ought, like other opinions which 
only cuſtom and example have impre 
upon us, to be in time ſubjected to rea» 
ton, We muſt learn how to ſeparate tha 
real character from ettraneous adbeftbns 
and caſual circumſtances, to confder 
cloſely himrwhom we are about to opt 
or to. reject; to regard his inclinations 
as well as his actions; to ti ace out thuſe 
virtues which lie torpid in the heart fur 
want of opportunity, and thoſe vices 
that lurk unſcen by the ablence of temp 
tation; that when we find worth fai 
ſhoating in the ſliades of obſcurity, we 


may let in light and ſunſhine upon it, 
and ripen barren © volitzbn into — 


and power. | 
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Ing, pa i Wil 
FIT is riot tontmnocn ts Cs with 
whom We cannot eakly be placed iir 
compariſon” Bvery man ſees” without 


malevolence p of another in 
the tracks "0 en be bes himſelf 
nedeſire to treud, and hears, without in- 
rlination to cavils or contradifon; the 
renown of thoſe whoſe diſtance will not 
ſuffer them to dra the attention of mati- 
kind from His dn merit. The Tatlor 
never thinks it neceſſary to conteſt the 
lawyer abilities ; nor wotild the Ram- 
bler, however jealous of his re {tation 
be much Aiſturbed by the ſuccebef rival 
vits at or Ipahan. 0 24s: 


we believe that we may inform yoo N 1 
an 


- 


any fiperftive degree of virtue, bez 
dur change of condition without 

of malignant faſdinition; and that when 
vott fad of the matriage 8 cor - 
reſpondetits Hymenaus ind TTAhqullta, 
you wil join your wiſhes" © theft" 
their other friends for the happy veg. 


- - ” 


of an union in #$hith clprice and Krank- 


neſt had fo Tire Part. 


There is at leaf this reaſon why we 
ſnotild veep MAINLY our — 42 
hopes t m who enter nec ! 
fame ſtate mip have allg&ed ohr 
minds to form tio unteafonable expe . 
tions; nor Vitfated" our fancies, in the 
ſoft hours of courtſhip, with viſians bf 
feljcity which hitman power — 
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Wich which we endeavoured to inſpe 
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the manners of all whom we have known 
vas never ſo much overpowered: by our 
non, but that we , diſcovered fome 
auſts and weakneſſes in each other; and 
jained our hands in conviction, that as 
3 to be enjoyed in mar- 
15. there are inconveniencies likewiſe 
to be endured; and that, together with 
confederate intellects and auxiliar vir- 
tues, we muſt find different opinions and 
inclinations. 

We however flatter ourſelves, for 
ho is not flattered, by himſelf as well 
, by others on the day of marriage, 
that we are eminently qualified to give 


* 


mutual pleaſure. Our birth is without 


ay tuch remark ble diſparĩty as can give 
4. an opportunity of inſulting the 
er with pompous names and ſplendid 
Liances,, or, of calling in, upon any 
meſtick controverſy, the overbearing 
Niftance of powerful relations, Our 
tune was equally ſuitable, fo that we 
meet. without any of thoſe obligations 
whach always produce reproach, or ſu- 
ſpicion of reproach, which, though they 
may. be forgotten in the gaieties of the 
bee montd no. delicacy. will always 
wpprels, or of which the ſuppreſſion 
mult be conſidered as a new, favour, to 
be zepaid. by tameneſs and ſubmiſſion, 
till gratitude 2 the place of love, 
and the deſire o pleaſing degenerates by 
. into the fear of offending. 
ſettlements cauſed N for 
we did not truſt our affairs to the nego- 
co of wretches who. would have 
id their court by multiplying ſtipula- 
Bens. Tranquilla Corned 5 4 
any part of her fortune from him into 
whoſe hands ſhe delivered up her perſon; 
and Hymenæus thought no act of baſe- 
neſs more criminal than his who enflaves 
his wife by her on generoſity, ho by 
br l without a jointure cndemns 
to all 


the dangers; of acculent and - 


capricę, and at lait boaſts. his liberality, 
granting what avly: the indiſcretion 
E her Kindneſs enabled hum to with- 


ay 47 * 


V did. not, paſs. theiweeke pf conrt- * 


e thoſe who cohlder 


gn * * * _— * 
* 


LACS 


etain 


as. taking the laſt dra of pleaſd 
and reſolve not to . Hp with, 
out a ſurfrit, or who. know themſelves 
about to (et happireſs to hazard, and en- 
deavour to loſe their ſeſiſe vf danger in 
the ebriety of perpetual amuſement, and 
whirl round the gulph before they ſink, 
Hymenzus often repeated a medical ax. 
iom, that the ſuccours of . oug bt 
not to be waſted in health, 

that however onr eyes may yet ſparkle; 
and our hearts bound at the preſence of 
each other, the time of liftleſſneſs and 
ſatiety, of peeviſhneſs and diſcontent, 
muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be 
driven for relief to ſhows and recre- 
ations; that the uniformity of life muſt 
be fometimes diverſified, and the vacu- 
ities of converſation ſometimes ſupplied, 
We rejoice in the refleRion that we have 
ſtores of novelty yet unexhauſted, which 
may be opened when repletion ſhall call 
for change, and gratiications yet un- 
taſted, by which life, when it ſhall be- 
come vapid or bitter, may be reſtored to 
it's former ſweetneſs: and fprightlineſs, 
and again irnitate theappetite, and agam 
ſparkle in the cup. 


Our time will probably be leſs tafte- 


leſs than that of thoſe hom the autho- 
rity and avarice of patents unites al- 
moſt without their conſent in their early 
years: before they have accumulated 
any fund of reflection, or collected mate- 
rials for mutual entertainment. Such 
we have often ſeen riſing in the morning 
to cards, and retiring in the afternoon 
to doſe, whoſehappineſs was celebrated 
by their neighbours, becauſe they hap- 

ed to grow rich by parſimony, and to 

e Kept quiet b anfeakbility, and agreed 
to eat and to — together. 

We have both mingled with the world, 
and are therefore no ſtrangers to the 
Faults and virtues, the deſigns and com- 
petitions; te hopes and fears, of our cd - 
temporaries-. We harr both amuſed 
our leiſure with books, and can there- 
fore recount the events of former times, 
or cite the dictates of ancient wiſdom. 
Every oocurrence furniſhes us withfome 
hint which one or the other can improve; 
and if it ſhould happen that memory or 
imagination fail us, we dn retire to no 
idle on uni ing ſolitud e. 
Fhough our characters bebeld at a 
diſtance, echibit this. general reſam- 


ces vrt. a nearer infection diſcovers 
uch à dittmilirade of, our habitudtes 
c 


e know ' 


0 


catiar advantages; and affords that con- 
cardia difeors, that ſuitable diſagree- 
ment wich 1 neceſſary to intel - 
lectual harmony. There may be a to- 
tal diyerſity of ideas Which admits no 
participation of the fame delight, and 
there may likewi{& be fuch à conformity 
of notions; as leaves neither any thing 
to add + to "the decißons of the other. 
With fuch contrariety there can be no 

ce; with ſuch * fmikerity there 'can 
Ea leaſure. Our reafonings, though 
often formed upon different views, ter- 
minate gene in the ſame concluſion. 
Our thoughts; like Tivalets iſſuing from 
diſtant ſprings; are each imptegnated in 
it's courſe h various mixtures, and 
tinged by infufons unknown to the 
other, yet at laſh eafily unite into one 
ſtream, and purify themſelves by the gen- 
tle effervelcence of contrary qualities. 

Theſe benefits wereceive in a greater 
degree as we'converſe without Telerve, 
becauſe we have nothing to conceal. 
We have no debts to be paid by imper- 
ceptible deduRtions from avowed ex- 
pences, no habits to be indulged by the 


private ſubſerviency of afavoured ſexvunt, 


no private interviews of 3 relations, 
no intelligence with ſpies placed upon 
each other. We conſidered marriage as 
the moſt. ſolemn league of » perpetual 
friendſhip, a Rate from which artifice 
and concealment are to be baniſhed for 
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ever, and in which every a of diſſimu- 
lation is à breach oF faith; * 
Thy impetudus vivicity of youth, and 
that ardor of defire,” which the firſt ſighł 
of | pleaſure naturally produces, have 
long ceaſed to hütry us into irregularity 
and vehemence;” and © exgerjence” has 
ſhewn us that few gratificatioms are too 
valuable to be ſacrificed to complaiſance; 
We have thought it donvenient to reſt 
from the fatigue" of ' pleaſure, and now 
only continue that courſe of life into 
which we had before entered; co 
in our choice dy wurual approbatibn, 
ſupported in our'reſdlvtien by muttal- 
encouragement; and affifted in our ef 
forts by mutvalexhortation, ''> © 2: 
Such, Mr. Rambler, is our proj 
of lifez 'a proſpect whichy as It 1s bes; 
held with more attention, ſeems to open 
more extenſive” happineſs, and Tprexgs 
by degrees into the boundleſs regipryof 
eternity. But if all our prodence hay 
been vain, and we ire ddotned to'give 
one inſtance more of the uncertainty 
toman diſcernment; we ſhatl' comfore 
ourſelves arnidſt our diſappointritentsy 
that we were not — tad by fuch 
deluſions as caution could not 'eleape;- 
ſxice we ' ſought Rappineſs only in dhe 
arms of virtue. We are; Sir, your huts 
ble ſervants | POR 
 HYMENZVs, / 
 TRANQUILLA: 
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17 has been obferved/by Boileau, that ſtanding. But this kind of diſguſt is 
a mean or common thought expreſ— by no means conſined to the i or 

* ſed in pompous diftion, generally faperficial; itoperates uniformly anduni- 
© pleaſes more than a new or noble ſen. verially upon readers of wid claſſes; 


: timent delivered in low and vulgar 
language; becauſe the number is great- 
© er « tal whom cuſtom has enabled 
to words, than whom ſtudy 
* has qualified to cxeming things." 
This folution might. ſatisfy, if fch 
only were offended with meanneſs of ex- 
preſſion as are unable to diſtinguiſh pro- 
priety of thought, and to ſeparate 
poſitions or images from the vehicles b 


e man, however protound or ab- 
fracted, wee himſelf” irrefiftibly 
ahenated by low terms; they” who p 
teſs the moR zealous Auherence to truth, 
are forced to admit that ſhe owey part of, 
her 4 her ornaments; and J 
much o 3 over the foul, wh 


= graced by a dreſs unen 
or Al-adjuſted. 7 7 {#4 £3 
We ure all 6ffended b low rermb, ig 
are not diſguſted alike by the ſame c . 
332 poſitions, 


Verl 


poſitions, becauſe we do. not all agree to 
cenſure the ſame. terms as low, No 
word is naturally or intrinſically meaner 
than another; our opinion therefore of 
words, ag of other things arbitrarily 
and capriciouſiy eſtabliſhed, depends 
veholly upon accident and cuſtom. The 
cottager thinks thoſe apartments ſplen- 


did and ſpacious, Which an inhabitant 


of. palaces will deſpiſe for their incle- 


gunce; and to him who has paſſed moſt: 


of his hours with, the delicate and 
lde, many expreſſions will ſeem ſordid, 
Which another, equally acute, may hear 
viithout offence; hut a mean term ne- 
ver fails to diſpleaſe him to whom it ap- 


pears mean, as poverty is certainly and. 


invartably deſpiſed, though be who is 


pe in the eygs of ſome may by others 


envied tor his wealth, 

Words hecome low by the occaſions 
to which they are applied, or the gene- 
ral character of them who uſe them; and 
the diſguſt which they. produce ariſes 
from the revival of obs images with 


hich they are commonly united. Thus 
if, in the moſt ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe. 
happens to occur which has been ſuc- 
le 


ly employed in ſome ludicrous 
narrative, the graveſt auditor finds it dif- 
ficult to refrain from laughter, when 
they who are not prepoſſeſſed by the ſame: 
accidental aſſociatiou are utterly unable 
ta gueſs the xtaſon of his merriment. 
Words which convey ideas of dignity in 
one age, are ban from elegant writ- 
ing or conyerſation in another, becauſe 
they are in time debaſed by vulgar 
mouths, and can be no longer heard 


without the involuntary recol ection of 


unpleaſing images. f ME 
- When Mackbeth, is confirming him- 
ſelf in the horrid purpoſe of ſtabbing his 
king, he breaks out amidſt his emotions 
into a wiſh natural tõ 4 murdeter, 


nn e 
And pall these in the dunneſt ſmoke of bell, 
That my keen knife: fee; not the wound it 


, #1 &Y 9 


„makes; ” 
Nor 3 through the blanker of the 


k ar 4. b 
To ery, Hals, bold f 
Ts this paſſage is exerted all the forge of 


Poetry, that farce which calls pew E 


$ into being; which, cmbodics 
denk, and anmates mattey; yet Per- 
ps ſcarce any man now 2 with- 
t ſome diſturbance o bis. 
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from the counterattion of the words to 
the ideas. What can be more drtadful 
than to implore the preſence” of night, 
inveſted not in common obſturity, but 
in the ſmoke of hell?” Vet the efficacy 
of this invocation is deſtroyed by the 
inſertion ef an epithet now ſeldom heard 
but in the ſable, and dim night may 
come or go without any other notice than 
contempt. CONS n r 

If we ſtart into raptures when ſore 
heroof the Iliad tells us that Hao peanrraics 
his lance rages with eagerneſs to deſtroy 
if we are alarmed at the terror of the 
ſoldiers commanded” by Cæſur to hew 
down the ſacred ve, who dreaded, 
ſays Lucan, leſt the ate aimed at the 
gak ſhould fly back upon the ſtriker - 


Ii rohora ſacra ferireutr, | 
In ſua credebant redituras nn ſerurei, 


None dares with implous fieel the grore to 
rend | * 

Left on himfelf the deſtin'd ſtroke deſcend; 

we tannot ſurely but ſympathy wich 


the horrors of a wretch about to mur 
der his maſter,” his friend; his benefac- 
tor, who ſuſpects that the weapon will 
refuſe it's office} ud ſtart back from the 
breaſt which he is preparing to violate, 
Yet this ſentiment is Weakened by the 
name of an inſtrument uſed. by. butchers 
and cooks in the meaneſt employ! 
we do not .immediately conceive that 
any crime of importance is to be com- 


. nitteLwith, a Aue or wha does not, 


at laſt, from the long habit of connect. 
ing a kniſe with ſordid offices, feel aver- 


hon rather than terror? 


- > Maekbeth 


proceeds to with, in the 
madneſs of guilt, that the inſpection of 


heaven may be intercepted, and that he 
may, in the inyolutigns of infernal dark - 


nels, eſcape the eye of Providence. Thi 
is. the utmoſt extravagance of determi 
ed wickedneſs; yet this is ſo debaſed by 
wo unfortunate words, that while Len- 
San to impreſs on my reader the en 
ergy of the ſentiment, I can ſcarce cheek 
my rifibility, when the expreſſion forces 
ail upon my mind; for ho, without 
me relaxation of his gar 3 can Hear, 
of the avengers of guilt d through 
r 


ee pe 3s 23-456) ate eh 
vious to the reader, as he is Els fe- 


1 with. common uſages; ey bs 


erefore wholly unper&ptible to -& fe. 
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reigder, who.Jearns our language from 
books, and will ſtrike a ſolitary acade- 
wick leſs torcibly than a modiſh lady. 
Among the numerous requiſites that 
moſt concur to complete an author, few 
are of more importance than an carly 
entrance into the living world. The 


ſcedls of knowledge may be planted in 


ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated in pud- 
lick. Argumentation may be taught 
in colleges, and theories formed in re- 
tirement; but the artifice of embelliſn- 
ment, and the powers of attrattion, can 
be gained only by general converſe. 
An acquaintance with prevailing cuſ- 
toms and faſhionable elegance is neceſ- 
fary likewiſe for other purpoſes. The 
injury that grand imagery ſufters from 
unſuitable language, perſonal merit may 
fear from rudeneſs and indelicacy. 
When the ſucceſs of AEneas depended 


on the favour of the queen upon whoſe 


coaſts he was driven, his celeſtial pro- 
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tectreſs thought him not. ſufficiently ſe- 


cured againſt rejection by lis piety or” * 


bravery, but decorated him for the in- 


terview with preternatural beauty 
Whoever deſires, for his wrſtinge r 


himfelf, what none can reaſona\}y con 


temn, the fayour of mankind; maſt add 


grace to ſtrength, and make his thoughts 


a ble as well as uſeful. May com- 


plain of negle& who never trie to at- 


tract regard, It cannot be expected that 
the patrons of ſcience or virtue ſnouſd 
be ſolicitous to diſcover excelleneies, 


which they who poſlels them ſhatle and 
diſguiſe. Few have abilities ſo muck” 
needed by the reſt of the world as to be 
careſſed on their own terms; and he cht 


will not condeſcend to recommend hun 


ſelf by external embelliſhments; welt 


ſubmit to the fate of juſt ſenthwoant; 
meanly expreſſed, and be ridiculed and 


v 


forgotten before he is underſtood,” © ' 
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NO $L00D FROM BITTEN NAILS THOSE POEMS DAV; i ” 


BUT; CAUREN'D LIXE SPET PLE, FRUM THE LIPS THEY FLEW . 


\TATURAL hiſtorians aſſert, that 
whatever is formed for long duia- 
tion arrives flowly to it's maturity, 
Thus the firmeſt timber is of tardy 
growth, and animils generally exceed 
each other in longevity, in proportion to 
the time between their conception and 
their birth. | n | 
The fame obſervation may be extend- 
ed to the offspring of the mind. Haſty 
compoſitions, however — pleaſe at firit 
by flowery luxuriance, and ſpread in the 
ſunſhine of temporary favour, can ſel- 
dom endure the change ot ſeaſons, but 
peri at the firſt hlaſt of criticiſm, or 
colt of neglect. When Apelles was 
reproached with the paycity of his pro- 
ductions, and the inceffirnt attention 
with which he retouched his pieces, he 
condeſcended to make no other anſwer, 
than that be painted for perpetuity. 

No vanity can morajuſtly incur con- 
tempt and indignation than that which 
doaſts of negligence and hurry. Forwho 
can bear with patience the writer who 
claims ſuch ſuperiortty to the reſt of his 


Daxpexs. 
ſpecies, as to imagine that mankind are 
at leiſure for attention to his extenipo< 
rary ſallies, and that poſterity wilbyepoſit 
his caſual effuſions among the" treafures 
of ancient wiſdom? 4 * 

Men have ſometimes appeared of furh 
tranſcendent abilities, that their ſlighteſt 
and moſt curſory performances excel att 
that labour and ſtudy can enable meaner 


intellects ta eompoſe; as there are regions 


of which the ſpontaneous products cans - 
not be equalled in other ſoils hy care 
and culture. But it is no 1c& dangers 
ous for any man to place himſelf in this 
rank of underſtanding; and fancy that 
he is born to be THuſtnons without la- 
bour, than to omit the cares of huſhand · 
ry, and expe & from his ground the 
bloſſoms of Arabia. F 
The greateſt part of thoſe who cons 
gratulate themſelves upon their intellec- 


dual dignity; and. uſurp 


the provil 
of genius, are men whom only e 
would ever have marked out as enrich 
uncommon liberalities of natur, or 
entitled to veneration and — 
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on eaſy terms. This ardour of confi- 
dence is uſually found among thoſe who, 
having not enlarged their notions by 
books or converiation, are perſuaded, 
by the partiality which we all feel in 
our own fayour, that they have reached 
the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they 
diſcover: none higher than theinſelvcsz 
and. who acqueſce in the fir ſt thoughts 
that occur, becauſe their ſcantineſis of 
knowledge allows them little choice, and 
the narrowneſs of their views affords 
them no glimpſe of perfection of that 
ſublime idea hich human induſtry has 
from the firſt ages been vainly toiling to 
approach. They ſee a little, and believe 
that there is nothing beyond their ſphere 
of viſion, as the Patuecos of Spain, who 
inhabited a ſmall valley, conceived the 
ſurrounding mountains to be the boun- 
Jaries of the world. In proportion as 
perfection is more diſtinctly conceived, 
the pleaſure of contemplating our own 
formances will be leſſened; it may 
therefore be obſerved, that they who 
moſt deſerve praiſe are often afraid to de- 
cide in favour of their own perform- 
ances; they know how much is till want. 
ing to their completion, and wait with 
anxiety and terror the-determination of 
the publick, * T pleaſe every one elſe,” 
ſays Tully, but never ſatisfy myſelf.” 
It has often been inquired, why, not- 
withſtanding the advances of latter ages 
in ſcience, and the afſiſtunce which the 
inſuſion of ſo many new ideas has given 
us, we ſtell fall below the ancients in the 
art of compoſition, - Some part of their 
aan may be juſtly aſcribed to the 
graces of their language, from which 
the moſt poliſhed of the preſent Euro- 
pean tongues are nothing more than bar- 
barous degenerations, Some advantage 
might gain merely by priority, 

— 2 in — of the molt 
natural ſectiments, and left us nothing 


but ſervile repetition or forced conocits. 


But the greater part of their praiſe ſeems 
to have bw the juſt reward of modeſty 
and labour. Their ſenſe of human 
weakneſs confined them commonly to 
one ſtudy, which their knowledge of · the 
extent of every ſeience engaged them to 
proſecute with indefatigable diligence. 
Among the writers of antiquity I re- 
member none except Statius who ven: 
tures to mention the ſpredy production 
of his writings, either as an extenuation 
of his faults, or à proof of his facility, 
Nor did Statius, when he conſidered 
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himſelf as a candidate for laſting reyuta- 
tion, think a cloſer attention unneceſſary, 
but amidſt all his pride and indigence, 
the two great haſteners of modern poems, 
employed twelve years upon the The. 
baid, and thinks his claim to renownpro- 
portionate to his labour. 


Tbehtit, mals eradiers lima; fits 
Tentat, audaci fide, Mantras 
Gaudia fame., i, 
Poliſh'd with endlefs toll, my lass 
At length aſpire to Mantuaas praife, 


Ovid indeed apologizes in his baniſh- 
ment for the imperfection of his letters, 
but mentions is want of leiſure to 
liſh them as an addition to his calamities; 
and was ſo far from imagining reviſals 
and corrections unneceſſary, that at his 
departure from Rome, he: threw his Me- 
tamorphoſes into the fire, leſt he ſhould 
be diigraced by a book Which he could 
not hope to finiſh. 

It — not often to have happened 
that the ſame writer aſpired to reputa- 
tion in verſe and proſe; and of thoſe 
few that attempted ſuch diverſity of ex- 
cellence, I know not that even one ſuc- 
ceeded. Contrary charaRers they never 
imagined a fingle mind able to ſupport, 
and therefore no man is recorded to have 
undertaken more than one kind of dra- 
matick poetry. 8 g 

What they had written they did not 
venture in their firſt fondneſs to thruſt 
into the world, but conſidering the — 
propriety of ſending forth inconſideratel 
that which cannot be recalled, deferred 
the publication, if not nine years, ac- 
cording to the direction of Horace, yet 
till their fancy was cooled after the rap- 
tures of invention, and the glare of no- 
velty had ceaſed to daxale the judgment. 

There were in tho days no weekly 
or diurnal writers; alta dies, et multa 
litura, much time, and many raſures, 
were conſidered as indiſpenſable — — 
ſites; and that no other method of at- 
taining laſting praiſe has been yet diſ- 
covered, may be conjectured from the 
blotted manuſeripts of Milton now fe- 
maining, and from the tardy emiſſion of 
Pope's compoſitions, delayed more than 
once till the incidents to which they al- 
hided were forgotten, till his enemies 
were ſecure from his ſatire; and, what to 
an honeſt mind muſt be more painful, 
his friends were deaf to his encomums;” 

To him whoſe cagerneſs of praiſe 

hurries 
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hurries- his productions ſoon into the 
light, many wnperfettions are unavoid- 
able, even where the mind furnithes the 
materials, as well as regulates-their diſ- 
poſition; and nothing depends upon 
ſcarch or information. Delay opens new 
veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed 
for a time appears with a new train of 
dependant images, the accidents of read- 
ing or — ſupply new orna- 
ments or alluſions, or mere intermiſſion 
of the fatigue of thinking enables the 
mind to collect new force, and make 
new excurſions. But all thoſe benefits 
come too late for him, Who, when he 
was weary with labour, ſnatched at the 
recompence, and gave his work to his 
friends and his enemies, as ſoon as im- 
patience and pride perſuaded him to con- 
clude it. | 

One of the moſt pernicious effects of 
haſte, is obſcurity. He that teems with 
2 quick ſucceſſion of ideas; and perceives 
how one ſentiment produces another, 


| 383 
eaſily believes that he can clearly expreſs 
what he ſo ſtrongly 'comprehends; he 
ſeldom ſuſpects his Wehe of embar- 
raſſment, white he preſerves in his own 
memory the ſeries of connection, or his 
dition of ambiguity, while only one 
ſenſe is preſent to his mind. Yet if he 
has been employed on an abſtruſe ot 
complieated argument, he will find, hen 
he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 
returns as a new reader to his work; that 
he has only a conjettural glinipfe of his 
own meaning, and that to explain it to 
thoſe whom he deſires to inſtrutt, he rutſt 
open his ſentiments, diſentangle his me- 

thod, and alter his arrangement. | 
Authors and lovers always ſuffer ſore 
infatuation, from which only abſence 
can ſet them free; and man ought 
to reſtore himſelf to the full exerciſe of 
his judgment, before he does that which 
he cannot do i rty, without injur- 
ir av Pt 


ing his honour and his quiet. 
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Ovid. 


TGrANT THE CHARGE; FORGIVE THE FAULT CONFESS'D, 


To TAE RAMBLER. 

zin, moot en | 

Am one of thoſe beings, from whom 

many, that melt at the ſight of all 
other | miſery, think it meritorious to 
vithhold relief; one whom the rigour of 
virtuous indignation dooms to ſuffer 
without complaint, and periſnh without 
regard; and whotm I myſelf have for- 
merly inſulted in the pride of reputation 
and ſecurity of innocenceæ- | 
. Lam of a good family, but my father 
was burthened with more children than 
he could decently ſupport. A wealthy 
relation, as he trave from London 


to his country ſeat, condeſcending to 


make bim à viſit, was touched with 
compaſſion of his narrow fortune, and 
reſolved to eaſe him of part of his charge, 
by taking the care of a child upon him - 
ſelf. Diſtreſs on one: hide, and ambi- 
tion on the other, were 1 
parental fondneſs, and the little family 
palled inxevie before him, that he might 
make his choice. 1-was then ten years 
Nau. Merrell 


2220 
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old, and without knowing for what pur- 
poſe, F was called to my great coulin, 
endeavonred to recommend rayſelf by 
my beſt conrteſy, ſung him my ptettieſt 
fong, told the laſt ftory that T had read, 
and fo much endeared myſeſf by my in- 
nocence, that he declared his reſolutiun 
to adopt me, and to- educate me with 
his on daughters. 

My parents felt the common ſtruggles 
at the thought of parting, and ſome- n- 
tural tears they dropp'd, but aui d them 


ſoon, They contidered, not without 


that falſe eſtimation oof the value of wealth 
which poverty long continued always 
produces; that I way raifed to higher 
rank than” they could give me, and to 
hopes of more ample fortune than they 
could bequeath. y mother ſold ſome 
of her ornaments to dteſt mie in ſuc a 
manyer/us might ſecure me from con. 
tempt at my firſt arriwat; and when ſhe 
diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her boom 
with an embrace that I ſtill feel, Fave 
me ſome precepts of piety, which, how- 
ever negleRted, I have not forgotten, aud 
— er eee 
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uttered prayers for my ſinal happineſs, 
of which i have not yet ceafed to hope 
that they will at laſt be granted. 

My Siſters envied my new finery, and 
ſeemed not much to regret our ſepara- 
tion; my father conducted me to the 
tage · ccach with a kind of cheertul ten- 
derneſs; and in a very ſhart time I was 
tranſported to ſplendid apartments, and 
N luxurious table, and grew familiar to 
how, noiſe, and gaiety. "it? 

In chree years my mother died, havin 
amplored a 3 on her family wi 
Her laſt breath. I had 1 
to indulge a ſorrow which there was 
none to with me, and therefore 
ſoon torefle& much upon my lofs. 
My father turned all his care upon his 
other children, whom ſome fortunate ad- 
ventures and unexpected legacies enabled 
him, when he died four years after my 
mother, to leave in a condition above 
their expectations. 

I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of 
his fortune, and had once a portion aſ- 
ſigned me in his will; but my couſin 
afurin him that all 'gare for me was 
needleſs; ſince he had reſolved to place 
me happily in the world, directed him 
to 2515 my part amongſt my ſiſters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance 
without reſource. Being now at an age 
an which young women are initiated into 
company, 1 no longer to be fu 
Fond in my tormer 541 5 ea 12 
con ſidetable expence; ſo that, partly leſt 
1 mould waſte money, and partly leit 


m een might draw too many 


* 
* 


compliments and afliduitics, I was in- 
ſenſibly degraded from my equality, and 
enjoyed few privileges above the head 
ſervant, but that of receiving no wages. 
I felt every indiguity, but knew. that 
_ reſentment would precipitate my fall. 1 
therefore endeavoured to continue my 
importance by little ſervices and active 
:officiouſnels, and for a tune preſerved 
. myſelf from neglect, by withdrawing all 
pretences to competition, and ſtudying 
to pleaſe rather than to ſhine. But my 
_ intereſt, notwithſtanding this expedient, 
*hourly declined, and my couſin's favou- 
- rite maid began to exchange repartees 
with me, and confult me about the al 
terations of a caſt gown, 


f to 
know the neceſſity of outward cheerſul- 
; neſs, I . to my chamber 
. to vent my grief, or turn my condi 


in my mind, and examine by what 
means 1 mught eſcape from perpetual 
mortification. At laſt my ſchemes and 
ſorrows were interrupted by a fudden 
change of my relation's behaviour, who 
one day took aft occaſion, when we were 
left together in a room, to bid me ſuffer 
myſelt no longer to be inſulted, but af- 
ſume the place which he always intend. 
ed me to hold in the family. He aſſured 
me that his wife's preference of her own 
daughters ſhould- never burt me; and, 
accompanying bis profeſſions with a 
purſe of gold, ordered me to beſpeak a 
rich ſuit at the mercer's, and to a 

privately to him for money when I want- 


ed it, and iuſinuate that my other friends 


ſupplied me, which he wovld take care 
to confirm. > 

By this ftratagem, which I did not 
then underſtand, he filled me with ten- 
derneſs and gratitude, compelled mie to 
repoſe on him as my only ſupport, and 
produced a neceſſity of private converſa- 
tion. He often appointed interviews at 
the houſe of an acquaintance, and ſome- 
times called on me with a coach, and 
carried me abroad. - My ſenſe of his 
favour, and the deſire of retaining it, 
diſpoſed me to unlimited complaiſance; 
and though I ſaw his kindneſs grow eve · 
ry day more fond, I did not ſuffer any 
ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts. At laſt 
the wretch took advantage of the fami- 
liarity which he enjoyed as my relation, 
and the ſubmiſſion which he ex 


my benefactor, to complete the rf of 


an orphan, whom his own promiſes had 
made indigent, whom his mdulgence 
_ melted,” and his authority ſub- 
1 know not why it ſhould afford ſub- 
ject of exultation, 'to-overpower on any 
terms the reſolution, or ſurpriſe the cau- 
tion of a girl; but of all the boaſters 
that deck themſelves in the ſpoils of in - 
_ and beauty, they furely have the 
pretenſions to triumph, ho fub- 
mit to owe their ſucceſs to ſome caſt} 
influence. They neither employ” the 
es of fancy, nor the force of under- 

ing, in their attempts; they cannot 
pleaſe their vanity with the art of their 
the delicacy of their adula- 

thee { of their addreſs, or the 


tu no obſtacles, they defeat no 
ri . II 
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rot reſiſt, and are often content xe ter 
lels the body, without any ſobicitude to 
gain the heart. | 
Mary of theſe deſpicable: wretches 
does my preſent acquaintance with in- 
tamy and wickedneſs enable me tonum- 
ber among the heroes of debauchery; 
reptiles whom their own ſervants 
have deſpiſed, had they not been their 
icryants, and with whom would 


have diſdained intercourſe, had ſhe not 


been allured by hopes of relief. Many 
of the beings which are no rioting in 


taverns, or ſhivering in tlie ſtreets, have 
been corrupted, not by arts of gallantry 
which ftole gradually upon the affeftions 
and laid prudence aſleep, but by the fear 
of loſing benefits which were never in- 
tended, or of incurring reſentment 
which they could not eſcape; ſome have 
been frighted by maſters, and ſome awed 
by guar ians into ruin. 

crime had it's uſual conſequence, 


long continue in his family. I was 
diſtractech at the thought of the ö 
which I now believed inevitable? He 
comforted me wich hopes of eluding all 
diſcovery, and often upbraided-me with | 


the anxiety, which perhaps none. but 


eee eee eee 
and maintenance with menaces of total 
deſertion, if in the moments of partur - 
bation I ſhould ſuffer his tecret to eic ape, 
or endeavour to throw on him any part 
of my infamy eb 
3 paſſed the diſmal hoars till m 
retreat could no longer be delayed. 1 
was that my relations hat 
ſent for me to a diſtant co and 
entered upon a ſtate ich de de- 
ſcribed in my nent letter. 
I am, Sir, Ke. 


Mis et. 
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ISELL A now fits down to con- 
tinue her narrative. I am con- 
rinced that nothing would more power- 
fully preſerve youth from irregularity, 


or guard — from ſeduction, 
than a juſt defcription of the condition 


After the diſtraction, hefiration; and 
delays, whith the timidity of guilt natu - 
rally produees, I was removed to lodg- 
ings in a diſtant of the town, under 


into corruption, or endeavour to con- 
ceal from my own mind the enormity 
of my crime. | wi | 
My relation remitted none of his 
fondneſs, but viũted me fo often, that 
T was ſometimes afraid leſt i Adu 
ſhould expoſe him to ſuſpicion. When+ 
ever he came he found me weeping, and 
was therefore lefs delightfully enter- 
tained than he expected. After fre- 
quent expoſtulations upon the unteaſon- 
ablenefs of forrow, and innume- 
rable proteſtations of everlaſting regard, 
he at laſt found that'T was more a 

with the loſs of my innocence, than the 
danger of my fame; and that he might 
not be diſturbed by my remorſe, began 
to lull my conſcience with the opiates of 
irreligion. His arguments were ſuch 
as my covrſe of life has ſince | 
me often to the necetfity of hearing, 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious; yet 

at firſt confqunded me with their nov 


„filled me with r 
PO interrupted that peace which T be- 
gan to feel from the fmcerity of my 

pentance,” without ſubſtiruting any 
r Npport, "I liftened a while to his 
: A impꝰ ov 
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impious gabble, but it's influence was 
don overpaweret! by natural reaſon and 
early; education; und the convichont 
Wich this new attempt gave tie of his 
baleneſs completed Abhorrener, I 
have po r 1 who; hen 
tempeſts drive ſhips upon their couſt, de- 
coy. them to ile. une that" they: may 
ome their lading, and have alway 
ught that wretches thus mereileſs in 
their depredatidris ought to be deſtroyed 
a general inſurrection of all focial 
beings; yet how light is tus gut to the 
crime of him who, in the agitatiom of 
remorſe, cuts away the anchor of piety, 
and when he has drawn afide ell wee 
from tlie paths of virtue, hides the light 
of *Heaven'whith would direct her to re- 
turn. I had hitherto conſidered him as 
2 man equally betrayed with myſelf by 
the coneurretice of appetite and oppor- 
tonity; But I row ſaw with horror that 
he was contriying to perpetuate his gra- 
tit cation, and was deſirous to fit me to 


To eſcape, however, was not yet in 


pences of my conditio only by the 
_continuance” of his favour. He pro- 
© vided all that was neteffary, and in a 
_ few Weeks congratulated me upon my 
"eſcape from the danger 'Vhich- we had 
both er pected with ſo much anxiety. I 
© then began to remind him of his pro- 
"miſe to reſtore me with my fame unin- 
© Jured to che world. He promiſed me in 


© wanting which" yl er yy add to 
my happineſs,” but forbore to relexſenie 
from my ronfinement. /''I knew how 
much my reception inthe world depend- 
ed upon my Tpeedy return, was 
_* therefore ourragevully impatient of his 
"* Uelays; Which" I no perceiyed to be 
© only. xrtifices of lewdnefs. © He told me, 
At laſt, ich an appearance of forrow, 
- that all hopes of 75.5 — to 
mer fate were for ever precluded; that 
20 chance had Uilcavered my fecret, and 
| I Uiralged itz and that nothing 


20 


” Hort private, where corjofity or hatred 
could never find 1 1 
The rr, anguiſh reſentment, 
* Which felt at this account, are not to 
be expreſſed. I was in ſo much dread 
of reproach and infamy, OI re- 
775 as purſuing me with full cry 
T de myſelf implicitly to his 


'T ' 
»"4Þ & I | 
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his ptitpoſe by complete aud radical - 
1 ern # oima uu! 


my power. I could ſupport the ex- 


general terme, that nothing ſhould be 


for; 


now remaintd: but to Teck a retreat 


I. £ 19 og Long (510? 


diſpoſal; and - was. removed,,;/with 2 
thouſand ſtudied precautions, through 
by-ways/ will Hark paſſages: to another 
Houſe, where I haruſſed him with per- 
petualfoheitations ſor a ſinall anmuity, 
that might enable me tall in the 
chuntry in obſcurity and innatences 
This demand he ut ſirſt evaded with 
ardent profeſſiona, but in / time 
offended at my importunit and duty; 
ind ſtav ing one day endeavoured to ct 
mie witk mneonmon expreſſions of ten- 
detneſs, When ho ſoundauny diſconteut 
immoveable, left me with ſonne juarti- 
culate murmurs of anger. I was pleaſ- 
ed that he was at laſtrouſed to ſen ſihility, 
and expecting that at his next viſit he 
would Ares A with my tequeſt, lived 
with great tranquillity upon the — 
in my hands, and was ſo much pleaſ 
with this pauſe of perſecutions; that. I 
did! not reſect how much his abſence 
Rad exceeded the uſual intervals, till I 
was alarmed with the danger of want- 
ing ſubſiſtence, I then ſuddenly con- 
trated my expences, but vn unwilling 
to ſupplicate for aſſiſtance. Neceſſity, 
- however, ſoon overcame my. modeſty or 
my pride, and I applied to him by. aJet- 
ter, but had no anſwer. I writ in terms 
more preſfing, but without effect. I 
then ſent an agent to enquire after him, 
who informed me, that he had quitted 
his houſe, and was gone with his family 
to reſide for ſome time upon his eſtate in 
Ireland. Wm | 
However ſhocked at this abrupt de- 
parture, I was yet unwilling to believe 
that he could ly abandon me, and 
therefore, by the - ſale of my. clothes, 
F ſupported myſelf, expecting that every 
poſt- would bring me relief. Thus I 
paſſed ſeven - months between hope and 
dejection, in a approach to po- 
verty and diſtreſs, emac iated with diſcon- 
tent, und bewildered with uncertainty. 
At laſt, my landlady, after many lunts 
of the neceſſity of anew! lover, took 
the opportunity of my abſence; to ſearch 
my bexes, and miſſing ſome of my ap- 
; Toized the remainder for rent, and 
led me to the door. | 
To remonſtrate againſt legal cruelty 
vn vain; to iente obdurate bruta- 
lity was Inwent away, 1 


quainted with the uſual expedients of 
ys unqualified for — mage Toy 
afraid to mect an eye that had 14 


* 


before, and hopeleſs of aller 1 
thoſe Wha were angers tomy! r, 
conditlon - Nighe camo on in the midit 
of my 2 au I ſtill continued 
to wander till the wenaces of, the 
witth obliged me to (hchier myſelf in a 
eovered — 

Next da precured's lodging inghe 
backward? gurret of a mean boutegrand 
employed my landlady to enquize for 
a ſefvic My applications were gene- 
rally reſected tor want of a character. At 
length If received at a draper' sg but 
when it was known to my miſtraſs that 
T had only one gon, and that of ſilk, 
ſhe was of opinion that L looked like a 


thief, and without warning hurried me 


away. I then tried to ſuppoxt myſelf 


by my needlez and; by my landlady's 


recommendation, obtamed a little work 


fromia ſhop, and for three weeks. lived 


without Tepining but when my punc- 
tuality by your ined me ſo much reputa- | 


tion, mat 1 — truſted t make up 2 


head of ſome value, one of my fellow- - 


—ů———— — 
fl 


om a proſecution 


Thus driven again into che ſtreets, I 


| lived upon the leaſt that could ſupport 


me, and at night accommodated . nay - 
ſelf under peut» houſes as well as 1 
could. At een abſolutely 
1 an 
hout ſuſte nance, Was, at the cloſe ot 


a evening, accotted by an elderly man, 
wich an invitation to a tavern, I re- 


fuſed him with heſitation; he ſeired me 
by the hand, and drew me into a nigh - 
bouring houſe, ; where When he ſaw. my 
face pale with hunger, and my ce; 
boelling with tears , lie ſpurned ma from. 


- him; und bad me cant — whine in * 2 but others are only prechided 


ſome other place; he for his part %. 


take care of his pockets. 


/ I (> continued to ſand in the way, 


having ſcarcely ſtrength to walk further, 


when another ſoon addreſſed me in the 


_ fame manner. , When he-faw the fame 


tokens of calamity, he conſidered. that 


4 might be obtained at à cheap tate, 
aud therefore quickly made overtures, 
which I had no longer 'Gramels;to re- 
maintained 


jet, By this man 1 was 


four months in penurious wickedneſs, .,. 
aud chen abandoned ta my former con- 
don, from which 15 was e by: 
another keeper 


* | bv LA 
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miſtreſs of, a broth 
25 in the ſtregts 72 relieved 1 


folly; or exceſs may expols to wy allure- 


erowded together, mad: with - intempe- 


| 1. 55 
— e France hey e 


ing. Krolled all day had, the f 


"oe 2 of guilt and 


can attend E 3 


a>mutoatnm bas. 

J 100 116 ener 167 

ib um di ai e 1 — «t 
- | 


In n this abject ſtate I have noodle 
faur. years; the, drudge of extartion, and 
the ſport. of drunkenneſi; ſometimes the 
property of one; man, and 1 57 


the eammom prey of acc3dgntal 
at one time eke = = fale- by. the 
at, another 


unger by wie neſs; withaut an 7 hc 
in. che day. but. of Anding ſame 4 5 


mente, aud without any. Le terer; At 
weg, but ſuch as guilt and terror im- 


upon me. 
It thaſe whopaſs their days in plenty 
and ſecurity could vilit for an r 


the diſmal receptacles to which 2 
titute retires. from her nos 
Cons, and, fee the wretches. "hat e 


rance, ghaſtly. with famine, nau{: ; 
with — noi ſome with daſca: 85 


would not. be, eaſy for any de 4 
horrence to. N 4 . - 
e or to repreſt 4. Be a Fo 
ck mult unmediately feel 10. 8 
ſuc _ 1a of human beings From, a 
ſo dreadfu 


evacuate. thaur, Arrets, and, ſhip. 
proltiutes and vagabonids. tg eb. - 
nies, If the. women. that zatelt this — 
| ns, opportunity, of cf 
from their milcnes, I beliexevery hit tle 
force would be neceſſary for who "a 
mong them can dread any,.chag 

of us indeed are wholl e e 
any but the moſt ſexvile, 1 
and thoſe haps would x quite the 
of. a magiſtrate to hinder them trom 
lowing the ſanie practices in — 2 


he'd rams from 5 
Adly be delivered on an terms from 
1 tyranny of 
1220 9 place hut a 3 city 
Fay n 6 - 
ſitutivo, where the ge oe be 
cannot be made N way Ir be ined 
from — For my past, 1 ſhauld 
Ae 1 of baniſhmevr, 
175 V 43.205 t 
ceſtarę me once. as 
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TOTHING has been longer ob- 
: na, than that a change of for- 
tune cauſes' a change of manners; and 
that it is difficult to conjecture, from 
che condutt of him whom we fee in a 
tow*candition, how he would act if 
Wealth and power were put into his 
nerally agreed, that 
fee men are made better by aMuence 


bf Exaltation; and that the powers of 
- HE mind; when they are unbound and 


expanded by the ſun- ine of felicity, 


— 


more trequentiy luxuriate into follies 


than Bloſſon into goodnefs. 


Many obſervations have concurred to 


eſtabliſh this opinion, and it is not like- 


I Toon to become obſolete, for want of 


new, occafions to revive it. The t- 


part of mankind are corrupt in every 


7 
feen, and differ in high and in low 


ations, only as they have more or fewer 
opportunities of gratifying their deſites, 
or as they are more or leſs reftrained b 
human cenfures. Many vitiate their 
principles. in the acquiſition of riches; 
and who can wonder that what ĩs gained 
by fraud and extortion is enjoyed with 


. tyranny and exceſs? 


Vet Tam willing to believe that the 


- depravation of the mind by external ad- 


* 


vantages, though certainly not uncom- 


mon, JF approaches not ſo nearly to 
uten 


werldlity, as ſome have aſſerted in 
the bitternels of reſentment, or heat of 
ecken. 5 

"Whoever riſes above thoſe who once 


- _w 


3 themſelves with equality, will 


1 7 
mays m 


any malevolent gazers at his 
"$64 . 
emigence. © To gain ſooner than others 


that which all pürſue with the fame ar- 
Abduf, and to which all imagine them- 


ſelves entitled, will for ever be a crime. 

When thoſe who ſtarted with us in 

the Jacy gf. life, leave us ſo far behind, 
11. ds Tr I 
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that we have little hope to overtake 
them, we revenge our difappointment 
by remarks, on the arts of ſupplant- 


ation by Which they gained "the ad. 
vantage, or on the folly and arrogance 
with which they po oi it. © Of then 


whoſe riſe we could not hinder, we ſo- 
— ourſelves by prognoſticating the 


It is impoſſible for human purity not 


to betray to” an eye, thus Marpened by 


malignity, ſome ſtains which Hy con- 
cealed and unregarded while none thought 
it their intereſt to diſcover them; nor can 
the moſt circuitiſpeR attention, or ſteady 
rectitude, eſcape blame from cenſors, 
Who have no inclination” to "approve. 
Riches therefore perhaps do not ſo often 
produce ernyes as incite accuſers. 

The common charge "againſt thoſe 
who riſe abovetheir original condition, is 
that of pride. It is certain chat ſucceſs 
naturally confirms us in à favonrable 
opinion of our on abilities. Scarce 
any man is willing to allot to accident, 
oviand cauſes, which 
concur an every event without human 


contrivance or A tion, the part 
which they may juſtly claim in his ad- 
vancement.. We rate ourſelves by our 
een. rather than our — and = 
orbitant claims are quick produced y 
imaginary werit. But une and 
jealouſy are likewiſe eaſily offended, and 
to him who ſtudiouſty looks for an af- 
front, every mode of behaviour will 


ſupply it; om will be rudeneſs, and 
nhl, fullermeſs; mirth will be negli 
nce, and ſeriouſneſs formality: when 
Fi is received with ceremony, diſtance 
und reſpe& are inculcated; if he is treated 
with familiarity, he concludes himſelf 
inſulted by condeſcenſions 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that 4 
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all ſudden changes are dangerous, a 
quick tranſition from poverty to abund- 
ance- can ſeldom be made with fafety. 
He that has long lived within ſight of 
leaſures which he could not reach, will 
need more than common moderation, 
not to loſe his reaſon in unbounded riat, 
when they are firſt put into his power. 
Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novel - 
ty; every gratification is exaggerated by 
defire. It is difficult not to eſtimate 
what is lately gained ahove it's yea] va- 
lue; it is impoſſible not to armes greater 
happineſs to that condition from which 
we are unwillingly etcluded, than nature 
has qualified us to obtain, |, For this 
reaſon, the remote inheritor of an un- 
expected fortune may be generally diſ- 
tinguiſhed from thoſe Who are ennched 
in the common courſe of lineal deſcent, 
by his 5 haſte to enjoy his wralrh, 
by the nery of his drefs, the pomp of 
his equipage, the ſplendor of his furni- 
ture, and the luxury of his table. | 
A thouſand things which familiarity 
diſcovers,” to. be of little value, have 
pawer for a time to ſeize the imagina- 
tion. A. Virginian King, when the 
Europeans Pad Faced a lock on his door, 
was ſo delighted to find his ſubjetts ad- 
mitted.or excluded with ſuch facility, 
that it was from morning to evening his 
whole emplayment to turn the key, 
We, among whom locks and keys have 
been longer in uſe, are inclined. to Eugh 
at the American amuſement; yet I doubt: 
whether this paper will have a ſingle 
reader that may not apply the” Rory to 
lamfelf, and recollect D hours of his 
life in which he has been equally OVer- 
powered hy the tranſitory -charms of 
tiling noyele g 
Some 9 is due to him whom 
a happy galt of fortune, has ſuddenly 
tranſported into new regions, where un- 
«ccuſtomed Juſtre, dazzles his eyes, and 
untaſted | delicacies ſolicit his appetite. 
Let him not be conſidered as loft in hope- 
leſs degeneracy, though he for a While 
torgets. the regard due to others,” to in- 
dulze the contemplatign of himſelf, and 
in the extravagance of his firſt rapty es 


While we live 


6 


his infufficiency will ſoon return; he will 
remember that the co-operation of others 


is neceſſary to his happineſs, and learn 


to concihatertheir regards by regipogeal 
beneficence. ALY . 
There is, at leaſt, one cenſideration 
which ought to alleviate gur cenſures of 
the powerful and. rich. To imagine 
them chargeable. with all the guilt and 
folly of their own actions, is to be very 
little acquainted with the World. 


De ebſolu. previ vent Ire 
Et du lache flateur la vi enchantereſſe. 
Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 


Nos ſeryile flaitertes which 7 N. 


He that can do much good or harm, 
will tot find many whom, ambition by 
covardice, will ſuffer to, be ihe 

upon the feel with, the 
reſt of mankind, we are reminded of bt 


duty by the admopitjons of friends, ah 
reproaches” of enemies; but men h 
tand in the bigheft. ranks of Tociety, 
ſeidom hear of their faultsf if by u 
accident an opprobriqus cimour” reaches 
their ears, flattery is always at Rand to 
pour. in her opiates, to quiet 'conyiction, 
«ny, en remorſe, . 5 5 
avout is ſeldem gained but by con- 
formity in vice, Vixtue can Rand with- 
out aMiffance,” and conſiders herfelf as 
very httle ob | by cbuntenance and 
approbatſon: ut Vice, ſpiritleſs and 
tmorous, fecks the Thelter” of crowds, 
and 4 1 555 of confederacy. The [yto- 
phat, therefore, negleRs the good or 
ities of his patron, and employs alf his 
art on his weak neſſes and follies, fegales 
his feigumg vanity, or ſtimulates his 
prevalent deſires. | 
Virtue is fafficiently difficult with ny 
circumſtances, but the difficulty is in- 
creaſed when reptoof "and" advice are 
frighted away. In common life, Yea- 
fon and conſcience have'only the Ape 
2 85 and 2 85 to encounter but in 
igher ſtations they "muſt oppoſe axti 
* and adulation. He, 9 3 Aa 


Nene to ſuch temptations, caritot give 
hoſe who Took upon "his" miſcarriage 
mations of all that approach him, and much feaſon ſof exvltation; fiheg few 
his. gpirſlop be ED as decifive and can jolly prefume” that from the "ime 
oraculbus, His intoxication will ire ffiare they thould have Been able to 
way to time the madneſy of joy will eſcape; a | | 

fume Imperceptibly away; the ſenſe of 85 


expects that his eye ſhould tepulate"the 
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X S. any Alon or” {ture, Jong con- trudes his remarks aud diſcoverijcs upon 
£3 neg wilf diſtort and dig gure thoſe hom be Helioves unable to judge 
limbs; to the mind likewiſe is crip- of his proficiency, and from whors, as 


pled and conttafted by perpetual appli- he cannot fear;contradiftion, he cannot 

20. fo the fate 62 F ious. "Fea properiyerpes. — ee 
Ay to gueſs the trade of an artizan yy To chis errur the ſtudent is ſometimes 
As kpets, his fingers, or his fhoulders; betrayed by the natural recurrence of the 
d thereare few among men of the more mind tb it's common employmept, bx 
liberal profefioris, whoſe minds do hot the pleaſure which. every man receives 
eat the.btand of their aug or Whoſe from the recollection of pleaſing images, 
Tötwer lation Ades not quickly diſcover untl the defire of dwelling upon topics 
40 what claſs af the community they de- on which he knows Fung k able to ſpeak 
ren with juſtneſs. But becauſe we art fel 
These petuljarrties have been of great dom ſo far prejudiced in favour of each 
Ale in the eheral hofility whith every other, as to ſearch out for palliations, 
127 f wankind exerriſes againſt the this failure of politeneſs is imputed al- 
8 de unit infalts and ſatbaſms. Ways to vanity; and the harmleſs col- 
- 1585 art has it's dialeft uncouth and legiate, who perhaps intended entertain 
Ungrateful to all Mott Cuſtom has not ment and inſtruction, or at worſt only 
xecondiled to it's ſdund, and which e . fuffleient refletion upon 
1 herefore becomes ridieulous by<a flight the character of his hearers; is.cenſured 
; yapplicatian, or unhecefliry repeti- as arrogant or overbearing, and eager 
kn * e ere . W 1 Ace 
1. Thie general reproach w which ig- convenience iety, and the laws of 

ke porance reyenges e eee of converſation. — ai e nh 
; Jearnitig, is chat of peduntry genſure All diſcourſe of which others cannc: 
- which eyery man inc urs, Ho has at uny partake, is not only an irk ſome. uſurys- 
time che mis fortune to talk te thoſe who - tion of the time devoted to pleaſure and 
_ cannot underſtand him, and by which entertainment, but, what never fails to 
the modeſt and'timorons are fonttimes excite very keen reſentment, an inloler: 
„ frighted" from the” difplay of their ac - aſſertion of ſuperiority, und a triumph 
© quiſitions, ung the exertion ofi:their , der teſs. enlightrned underſtandings. 
715 ee d teten. The pedant is, therefore, not only heard 
The abmof a pedaiitis ſo formida - withrwearineſs, hut malignityz and thoſe 
ble to young men when thy frſt ſully ::who coriceive themſel ves inſulted by his 
from their colleges, and is ſo mn to, tell with ag1- 
ſcattered by thoſe who mean to boaſt mony how injudiciouſſy it was exerted. 
their elegance of education, eaſineſs of To avoid this dangerous imputation, 
manners, and knowledge of the world, ſcholars ſometimes diveſt dens with 
that it ſeems to require particular con- too much haſte of their academical for- 
ſideration; ſince, perhaps, if it were mality, and in their endeavours to accom- 
once underſtood, many a heart might be modate their notions and their ſtyle to 
freed from painful apprehenſions, and common conceptions, talk rather of any 
rue delivered from reſtraint. og than of that which they under- 
Pedantry is the unſeaſonable oſtenta - ftand, and fink into inſipidity of ſenti- 

tion of learning. It may be diſcovered ment and meanneſs of expreſſion. 

either in the choice of a ſubjeR, or in the There prevails among men of letters 
mannerof treating it. He is undoubt- anopinion, that all a ce of ſcience 
edly guilty of pedantry who, when he is particularly ha to women; and 
has made himſelf maſter of ſome abſtruſe that therefore, whoever deſires to be well 
and uncultivated part of knowledge, ob- received in female aſſemblies, muſt 5 
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lify himſelf by a total rejection of all 


that is ſerious, rational, or 22 


canſi 

bea nter be hf 
85 attention to trifles, and all his th. 
quence to com limeatl 

Students off ten, form their notions of 
the preſent t generathoh from the writings 
of the paſt; and are not very: curl in · 
formed of thoſe Which the 
dual diffu on of knowledge, or the1ugd- 
den caprice of faſhion; produces in the 
world. Whatever t be the! ſtate of 
female literature in the laſt century, there 
is how no longer any danger loſt the 
ſchotar ſhould want an adequate audi- 
ence at the tea-table;/ and | whoever 
thinks it n ry to regulate his con- 
verfation dy antiquated rules, will be 
rather deſpiſed for his futility than ca · 
reſſed for his politeneſs. ++ 1/ 

To talk intentionally in a manner 
above the comprehenſion of thaſe whom 
ve addreſs,” is unqueſtionable pedantry; 
but ſurely complaiſance requires, that 
no man ſhould; without proof, con- 
clude his company incapable of follow- 


A 


mg him to the tigheft elevation of his 


fancy, or the utmoſt ex tent of his know - 
ledge. It is always ſafer to err in fa- 
vour of others than of ourſelves, and 
therefore we ſeldom hazard much by en- 
deavouring to excel. 

It oughtatleaft to de the care oſ learn- 
ing, when ſhe quits her exaltation, to 
deſcend with dignity. Nothin — 
deſpicable than che airineſs 
rity of u man bred to ſevere ſcience, — 
ſohtary meditation. To triſle agreeubly 
is a ſecret which ſchoals cannot __ 

negligence and vivacious levity, 
oc rm : down reſiſtance — 
2 ry, are never attainable by him 
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the duſt of libraries, enters late into the 
gay world with an unpliantattention and 


Al. ik RY» n ba 


Fabricius the mechaniſt, that, though 
forced. hy publick oywents into 


mingled converſation, he never laſt 


| 1 ſeriouſneſs of the convent, 


Te-the praiſe every BY de 
Bed... — to oe "If he” | 
tempts Waffe arts g pleaſyng, abt 
endeavours, to: learn 15 2 bow 
and the familiar embrace, the'ink us 
ng accent and the general ſoiile, 
the: reſpeR. due to the ch; er; 

learning, Without arriving at the enyjed 
bonour of daing any thing with 15 
and facility. 


Theophraſtus was covered 
be a native of Athens, by ſo 
adherence to the Attic di; 7 


e. If 
3 e n e 1995 
iy =_ 


ed that he had learned it got y cuſtom, 
but by rule, A Pp early fo) 
to habitual ys in like 
manner effects of kis education, 
unneceſſary anxiety of — 987 


Il as polka th become . 
ba 


fear of c a8 to he, troubl 


ty. There is 10 


* ill-timed civ 
pertinence more juſtly cenſurab 


| than biamhoiga Wa Rouge Jeyel 


thoughts to , higher. 
own; ado apologizes for every 
which his own narrowneſs of 132 
inelines him to think unuſual; keeps 
exuberance of his faculties under vi 
reſtrainty is ſolicitous, tq anticipate « 
quiries by needleſs. explanations; a 
1 to ſhade his own 1 ore 
weak ces . be 
nn . Ay 
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Fa THE RAMBLER. 
MR RAMBLER,  / 5 
HE laws of ſocial benevolence re- 


ö dire, that every man ſhould en- 
. aſi e 


- 


t has xt hſ{efcaped into port from 
chance, whe guſts 


f. oppaſition, ought tomake ſome im- 
og in the cRar᷑t of ſife, by mark - 

SE rocks an which he has been 
- A dy tnaatt where he tas 


en ſanded. | | 
The errof into-which Lay betrayed, 
'cuſtor ür urs ne "ap toy 
Mirection, ic very frequently Weir 
dent io the quick, the Tprightly, the 
ieſs, and t gay; to all 'whoſe ar- 
Harries them intb precipjtate cxcct- 
tion of their defigns, and imprudent de- 


clacation of ther opinions; "Who Eltony . 


punt the coft of pleaſitre, or examine 
Wah conſequences bf any practice 
that Hattert them with immetſiate gra- 
tififation; LS ian] 
1 came forth into che crowded wort 
ich the dual fuvenite ambition, and de- 
Tho nods beyond the title of à wit: 
Toney T confidered as below my care; 
ior FU aw uch wltitudes grow rich 
without underfanding, that I could not 
forbear to look on wealth as an acquiſi- 
tion eaſy to induſtry directed by genius, 


and therefore threw it aſide as a fecon- 


dary convenience, to be procured when 
indipal wiſh ſhould be ſatisfied, and 
the claim to intellectual excellence uni- 
verfally 4 
With this view regulated my beha- 
viooy in publick, and exercifed my me- 
duke WHimnde. My life was di- 
vided between the care of providing 
topicks for the entertainment of my 
compatty, and chat of collecting com- 
pany worthy to be entertained; for 1 
toon found, that wit, like every other 
power, has it's boundaries; that it's ſuc- 


— Fu en. 
cem depends npan;the aptitude of others 
ta receive imnrei ons; and that as ſome 
bodies, indiſſoluble by heat, can tet the 
ſurnace and crucihie ut deſiance, there 
are minds upon wh⁊ᷓ the riysot fancy 
maybe pointed withoutetiect, and which 
no ſire of ſentiment can ugitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long hefare 1 
fitted myſelf vvith a ſet of compauidns 
who knew how to laugh, and-to whom 
no other recommendation was 11s 
tm the power of ſtriking out 4 jeſt. 
Among thoſe I — reſidence, and 


for a time epjſoyed? oi of Aiſturb- 
ing che — ercry nigirt with the 
0 ous applauſo Which ' wy ſuſtes 
forced from the uudienee. The rep 
tation of our club every day increaſed, 
andi as my flights and-remarks were-cir- 
culated hy my adrirers, every day 
brought new ſolicitations for uduiſſton 
into our ſotriet 77: F 
To ſupport this perpetua] fund of 
merriment, 1 frequented every place of 
concourſe, cultivated the acquaintance 
of all the faſhiofiable race, and paſſe? 
the day in a contirina} ſueteſſion of viſits; 
in Rich I collected a treafare of pica- 
ſantry for the expences of the evening; 
Whatever error of conduct 1 could dil. 
cover, whatever peculiarity of manner 
I could obſerve; whatever 2 — 
betrayed by confidence, whatever lapſe 
was {uffered by neglect, all was drawn 


together for the diverſion of my wild 


companions, who, when they had been 
taught the art of ridicule, never failed 
to ſignalize themſeſves by a zeatous imi 
tation, and filled the town on the enfu- 
ing day with ſcandal and vexation, with 
merriment and ſhame. * 

I can ſcarcely believe, when I recollect 


my own practice, that I could. have been 


ſo far deſuded with prey praiſe, as fo 
divalge the ſecrets of truſt, and to expole 


the levities of franknefs; to waylay the 


r #>< C.J. a ca << 


a jeſt. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of de- 
liberate malignity, or intereſted infidi- 
ouſneſs. I had no other purpoſe than 
to heighten the pleaſure of laughter by 
communication, nor ever raiſed any pe- 
of others. I led weakneſs and 1 cn 
into difhiculties,-only that I _ _ 


mw 0 . , » 
would not be underſtood to charge 
mylelf with any crimes of the atrocious 
or deſtructiwe kind. I never betrayed 
an heir to gameſters, or a girl to de- 
bauchees; never intercepted the kindneſs 
. patron, or away the reputa- 
tian of innocence. My delight was only 
in petty miſchief and momentary vexa- 
tions, and my acuteneſs was — — 
not upon fraud and oppreſſion which it 
had been meritorious to detect, but upon 
harmleſs ignorance or abſurdity, preju- 


dice or miſtake. 

This enquiry I purſued with ſo much 
diligence and city, that I was able 
to relate, of every map I knew, ſome 
blunder or miſcarriage; to betray the 
moſt circumſpe&t of my friends into 
follies, by a judicious flattery of his pre- 
dominant paſſion; or expoſe him to con- 
tempt, by placing bim in cireumſtances 
which put his prejudices into action, 
brought to view his natural defects, or 
drew the attention of the company on 
his airs of affectation. 

The power had been poſſeſſed 


m vain 


if it had never been exerted; and it was 
not my cuſtem to let arts of jocu- 
larity remain unem My impa- 


tience of auſe brought me al 

to es of entertainment "od 
I ſe;dom failed to lay a ſcheme with the 
ſmall knot that firſt gathered round me, 
by which ſome. of thoſt whom we ner 
peſted might be made fabſervient to our 
ſport. Eyery man has ſome favourite 
topick of.converfation, on which, by a 
feigned ffriouſnels of attention, he ma 
de drawn to expatiate without 
Every man has ſome habitual” contor- 
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tion of body, or eſtabliſhed mode of ex- 
preſſion, which never fails to gaiſe mi 
if it de-polnted out to notice. by 
motions of theſe particularties I ſecured 
our pleaſantry. c jon entered 
with his iety, an to 
take of our noiſy cheerful when the 
r 


not haſtily form conclufonsagaink our 
ſelves, ſeldam any oe fuſpeded, that 
he hag exhilarated us atherwile than by 
wit. — 
You will hear, I believe, with very 
little ſurprize, that by this candu& 1 
in a ſhort time united mankind againt 
me, and that every tongue was di | 
in prevention or revenge. I ſbon per- 
cold ſelf regarded with es. 
or di byt wondered what had been 
diſcovered in me either terrible or hate- 
ful. I had invaded no man's property; 
I had rivalled no man's claims not had 
ever in any of thoſe attempts 
which provoke the jealouſy'of ambition 
or the rage of faction. I had lived bat 
to laugh, and make gthers laughz and 
believed that I was loved by all who 
careſſed, and favoured by all who * 
plauded me. I never imagined, has bo 
who, in the mirth of a no&urnal revel, 
concurred ini ridiculing his friend; would 
confider, in a cooler hour, thar the fame - 


trick might be played againſt himdelf; 
or that, . wb} * 7 _ of D 
danger, the natural pride .of human 
nature riſes again him, who by ' 
ral cenſures lays claim do general ſupe . 


I was convinced, by-a total deſertian, 


of the impropticty 3 every 
man avoided, and cautioned ot 


avoid me, Wherever I came, I four 
ſilence and dejection,  coldneſs and ter- 


ror. No one would venture to | 
let he ſhould lay himſelf to unfa- 
vourable repreſentations; com 


however numerous, dropped off at 
entrance upon various pretences and 

I retized to avoid the ſhame of being lef 

I heard confidevite; and mirth revive at 
— a ein 
If hem I had chus offended, 
3 D could 


tould have rontented themſetves with re- 
paying one inſult for another, and kept 
4 ” ia We fe teciprocation — 
ms, they might have vexed, 

but would 7 Wl hey n e 
or no nu d hates him at 7 — 
can laugh. But theſe vwwuEe which 
ive me as they fy, are without cure; 


I alarm Whith they er 1 theirfo- 


ONE — tho axioms of wiſdom 
which recommend theancient 
. veneration; ſoms to have required 
- extent of knowledge, or 2 cacity of 
penetration, than the of Bias, 
Hat “ 4 whdorey N r are 
* wicked.” 
The depravieyof axcntind;is) ſa.cohly 
diſcoverable, that nothing but the deſert 
"of the cell can exclude it from notice. 
The knowledge of crimes intrudes un- 
veiled) and undeſired. They whom their 
Abitrattion from common occurrences 
Hinders from ſeeing iniquity, will quick- 
ty chave- their attentiom awakened by 
feeling it. Even he wh ventures, not 
into the world, may learn it's corruption 
in mis cloſet- For What are treatiſes of 
morality, but perſuaſives to the practice 
of duties, for which no urguments would 
| de neceſſary, but that we are continually 
detpted to viohte o neglect them? 


* What are all the records of hiſtory, but 
narratives of ſuc ceſſi ve villanies, of trea- 
\ wu * uſurpations, maſſacres and 
1 48 Seer 
k '  fifers confirts mot ſo much in the expre(- 


Fon of ſome rare or abſtruſe ſentiment, 
2s in the romprehenhn of fume -obyious 
ndnd uſeſul truth in a d Werds. We 


';nbt k non, hut benuſe, fer a time they 
re nat/remembered;, pd; he. mah there- 
fore be juſtly numbered among che be- 


| 

| | ' *deennſe e mne principles of action are 
| 
| 

- las ag, eee 
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frequently fall into error and; folly, mot. 
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me, excludes me from 


keĩtude to eſeape 
all friendſhip and from al pleaſure: I 


am condemned to a interval 
of my liſe in — pou — fa. 
ed of infection is refulde" adanſſion 
into cities; and muſt linger in 

till my conduR fhrall convince theworld, 
gong 0 7 perm we 
1. Ke. enen 

wes" re h and 
UW 2710 7 Of 12013 4,3; 
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ros. — ; 


ervat.roles of life inte thort lentences, 

that may he eakly. impreſſed on the me- 

mory, and taught by frequent recollec- 

tion to recur ö % the mind. 
Howeyer,,. thoſe, who., have paſſed 

through half the life af man may 

wonder that any ſhould xequirt may 7 


cautioned againſt co 9%. they wilt 


find that they have, themſelves pur- 
chaſed their conviction hy many dulap- 
8 vexatiqns, Which an ear- 

knowledge would have, 1 them; 
and may; fee, on every. de, ſome en- 
tangling themſelyes; i in perplexities, and 
ſome faking into ruin, by ignorance or 
negle& of the maxim of Bias, 

Every day ſends 8 inqueſt of plea- 
ſore Liſti ſome heir . 
in ignorance, and 2 into 
＋ fon forth with. all the ow 

a ſpirit. unacquamted with. ſu 
and al the benevolence; of a I. not 
25 irritated by, oppoſition, alarmed 

raud, or embittered by, cruel 

loves all, becauſe he imagines b f 
the univerſal favourite. Every 2 xa 
of ſalutation produces new acquaintance, 
and grey acquaintance kindles into 
friendſhip. 

er ſeaſon brings 2, new flight of 
beauties into the world, who have hi- 
therto heard only of their own Der- 
und imagine that the heart feels no 
8 — That of oe. e 

. by admirers, hom 


le on 
. 
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upon them is a loverz and whoever forces 


—— is A uſeful monitor who 
inculcates to theſe thoughtleſs ſtrangers, 
that the majority are wiched; who in- 
forms thera, that the train which wealth 
and. beauty draw after them, is lured 
only by the ſcent of prey and that, 
about them with profeſſions and flatte- 
ries, there is not one who does not hope 
for ſome opportunity to devour or be- 
tray them, to glut himſelf by theipxde- 
ſtruction, or to ſhare their ſpoils with a 
ſtron ſa * „„ a 0 

Views vrefented ſingly to the imagi- 
nation or the reaſon, is ſo well recom- 
mended by it's own graces, and fo 
ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, that 
a grod man wonders how any can be 
bad; and they who are ignorant of the 
force of paſſion and intereſt, who. never 
obſerved the — 22 the con- 
tagion of exam e gradual deſcent 
nen crime to other, or the inſen- 
fible depravution of the principles dy 
looſe converſation, naturally — to 
— integrity in every boſom, and vera- 

ty on every tongue. | 0 
q j4 is indeed impoſſible not to hear 
from” thoſe e have lived of 
wrongs wd falſehoods, of violence and 
circumvention; but fuch narratives are 
commonly rdeck dy the che 
heady; 4 N — 2 
more than the murmurs of peevitineſs, 
or the dreams of dotage and notw¾ith- 
ſtanding all the documents of hearywil- 
dom, we commonly plunge into the 
world fearleſs and credulous, without 
any foreſight of danger, or apprehenſion 
of deci mn Bal KU 
I have remarked,” iu à former paper, 
that eredulity is the common failing of 
unexperieneed” virtue; and at he who 
is fpontanequfly ſuſpicions,” may be ſuſt- 
ly charged with radical corruption g ſor 
if he has not known the prevalence of 
diſhoneſty by information, nor had me 
to obſerve t Witk his own eyes, hence 
can he take his meaſures of Judgyyent 
but from himſelf? „eee 

They whi beſt deſerve to eſcape the 
ſnares of artifice,” are moſt likely to be 
entangled; He that endexvorrs'to fire 
far the good of others; muſt always be 
expoſed do the arts of them who Hveontly 
for thernſthves, unleſs he is taught by 


tityty precepts the” exution required in 
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ed not only by v 


ed 


impulſe of euprice. 1 n ,45 
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common 2 8 And ſhewp, at 3 
diſtance. the pitfals. of treachery. 


. To youth, therefore, it ſhould be care- 
fully inculcated, that to ener the road 
of life withaut caution or reſtree, in ex- 
pectation of general fidelity and juthce, 
is to launch on the wide ocean witho 
the inſtruments of ſteerage, and to hope 
that every. wind will be N 
that every coaſt wilt afford a harbour. 
To enumerate the various motives to 
deceit and injury, would be to count-all 
the deſires that prevail · among th ſons 
of men; fince there is no ambition how - 
ever petty, no wiſh however apſurd, that 
dy indulgence will not be enabled to 
overpower the influence of virtue. Many 
there are, who openty and almoſt pro- 
feſſedly regulate” all their conduct by 
their love of money; who have no rea- 
ſon for action or forbearanee, for com- 
plianee or refuſal, than that they hope 
to gain more by one than by the other. 
Theſe are indeed the weaneſt and 
of human beings, a race with wh, | as 
with ſome peſti o animals, the whole 


creation ſeems to be at way; but who, 
however 


— 
to to „ande 
have ——_— to beggary, ure ſti 
permitted to faſten on aer. 
Others, yet leis rationally wicked, 
path their ves in miſchief, becauſe 
cannot dear the” fight of ſucceſs, 
mark out evety man for hatred whoſe 
fame or fortune they believe increaſing. 
Many, who have not advanerd to 


theſe d of gent, are un- 
qualified"for — bob hed unable to 
maintain any conſtant ov regulet courſe 
of kindneſs; — — may be d . 
with the man 
is apparently the ſlave of intereſt; but 
with him a wild opinion of the 
— ts — in - whatever 
cauſe, to purſue in 
with unwearied and — | 2 
ment; with him vanity inchnes 
him to confider every man as a Hal in 
pretenfionz with hin heft airy 
negh gence puts his friends aſfaſtæ or 


| ſecrets in continual harard, und ho 


thinks his forgerfulneſ of othets excuſ- 
ö his indttention to hönſt hf and 
with him vhoſe inc ranges wh · 
out any fertled 2 
varieties of fend hip, und W 2 
and diſmitſes' favourites by the fudgen 
N ' „ 174 
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Thus numetous are the dangers 


ch the converſe of aſſet Tp 
7 8 Teen cart be wwoĩced 


4 diſtruſt. He there fore — 
e cis e. e eee 


1 0 peg ig >» IC : 7 \* 
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ee 10 


2 early to withhold: his fondneſs from fair 


by Ae will have reaſon to pay 
Konoors to Bias of  Pylene, who 
enabled him to become wiſe thou the 
rr Hint n Aha 
Ame n eat lo emp; 
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Nene 41914 Yu - Ana Gut 431 n. 0 Hut tt ym 
FOG 1 if en u ver woes ru n. e e ae 2s eng 
T2 many vexatious actin. fame, e nt op 

dents/and-uneaſy fituations which volved in the 4. Wics 2 
W compaſſeon for the {i art of ſubterfuge and defence; main 

and which ho man but thoſe whom thay modeſt A 

immediataly diſtreſe can urgard with e- and yic — what cannot be 
nauſneſs. Ferty miſchiefa that have no maintained. The eritick s puxpoſe us 


ipfluenes/on „nor extend their 
—— eyare abways ſeen 
with a kind of malicious pleaſure. A. 
rr rr 
t moment fills che face with 
„ and the mind with confuſion, 
wall — no other eſſoct upon thoſe who 
obferve-it than that of convulſing them 
— — Chter. dome circum-· 


culou, chat neither kindneſs nor duty 
can withſtand them; they bear down 
love, intereſt, and reverence, and force 
ther triend, the- ent, ur nn 
ta. give way to. 
n comick alas 
og 
mitics, may be reckoned the 
an author, not yet hardened Lito yg 
y feels at the: onfet of a furious 
critic whoſe age, rank, or fortune, 
gives him confidence. ta ſpeak without 
reſezyez who heaps/-one:objetion upon 
another, and obtrudes his remarks; = 
daforceshis corrections, Wee 
ks e eds of 
author, 
his work, and. anxious er 
tion of every ſyllable, ſtarts and kinlles . 
at the ſlighteſt attack; the critick, 


to eſtabliſh his ſuperirity, triumphing 


in every diſcovery of failure, and zea- 
lous to impreſs the cogency of his 
arguments, purſues him from line to 
line without ceſſation or remorſe. The 


tacks zards little, proceeds 
eee and — — 
leſſnefs; the author, quiet and 


— „he author only hopes to ag 


and. raiſes his voice, and rejaices 
——— he D — F of 
pain excited by the weeks of ki aſe. 


tions, or the . calms. The 

author, who — 2 at wes to 

mollify and elude his. 

poſes his features and foftens _ 

cent, breaks the wy of, E by der 

treat, and rather Reer 

a 5 

Ast very, ws 
. 

2 gg 0 


the laws ef benevolenet this cul 
treſs to much ſympathy. diverũion 
of baiting an 8 295d has the ſanction of 
all 2 and n and is more lau- 
the — 0 ather ani- 
— becauſe, for the mot part 
comes voluntaniy-totheliake, fut 
as be imagines, by the patron powers 
of — — refitleſs . 


tee i 
But the onto 1 2 


vanity; and he. * or 
ede bs write, is not 0 ſo Ki 
5 himſelf, as not to be diſ- 
waged by cenſoriong impudence. It 

ge te 4 be nec to conſider 
es whom publicatien lays open 

to the infults of ſuch as their obſcurity 
ſecures againſt repriſals, 'may extricate 
themlclyes from unexpected Dis, 


vida man of confiderable (ill in 
the  politicks of literature, directs his 


ly. refute all 
objections, to ſuffer tamely the exulta- 
tions of his antagoniſt. | 
This rule may perhaps be juſt, when 
advice is aſked, and everity ſolicited, 
becauſe no man tells his o ſo free · 
ly as en he imagines 
implicit veneration; and criticks ought 
never to be. confulted, but while errors 
be reftified or infipidity ſup- 
ed. But when the book has once 
diſmiſſed into the world, and can 
de no more retouched, I know not whie- 


.  S$oftneſfs, diffidenee, and mode. 
jon, will often de miſtaken ſor im- 
becility and dejection; they lure cow- 
ardice'to the attack by the hopes of eaſy 
victory; und it will ſoon be found that 
he mam thinks he can con- 
„ ſhall never be at peace. dia 
The animadverſons of -criticks are 
commonly Tech as may enkly provote 
the ſetdlateſt vrſter to ſome — — 
reſentment and Aſperi , n 
man who by long —— has fa- 
miliariſed a ſubject to his own /witid, 
carefully -furvi the ſeries of bis 


= — 
{is not * in 
ce | in any to all objects; 
the end of criticiſm is do ſupply it's de- 
fects rules are the infftruments of men- 
tal viſion, which — indeed aſſiſt our 


faculties when? but pro- 
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it received with 


duce canfußon and obſcurity by nnicil- 
ful cation. N 


Same ſeem always to read.. with the, 


microſcope. of criticiſm, and employ 
their whole attention upon, minute cler 
gance, or faults ſcarcely viſibe to com- 
mon obſervation. The diſſonance of a 
oe” the arg of the ſame 
oun then epetition a | % 
ſmalleſt deviation from * 
ſlighteſt defect in conſtruction or arrange 
ment, fell before their eyes into cnor- 
mities. As they diſcern with gent ex- 
actneſa, they comprehend but à narrow 
eompaſs, and know nothing of the juit- 


tion that hach they are] buſy in con- 


ſometimes by prejudice, but e ſeldem 
deviate far from the right; but he we 
deliver ourſelves up to the direction of 


Vanity. | 1973 10 nos 
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about to enter upon the pro- 

Seffion: to which my friends had di- 

— comer found 

father; mto the country, ns 

f maſter, of an unexpected fi eh 


and of an eſtate, 
not large, we, in my opinion, 
went to me in 2 condition far 
le to dhe fatigue, dependance, 
ot any gainful occupa 
7 reſolved ta devote the 
— my lie vholly to curioſity, and 
without any conſinement of. my/excur- 
nens, or termination of my views, to 
wander over the botndleſs en of 
knowledge - Is 
This ſcheme of life framed 
with inexhauſtihle variety, and there- 
fore I could not forbear to congratulate 
myſelf upom the wiſdom of my choice. 
I furniſhed a large room with all con- 
veniencies for Rudy; * bock s _ 
kind; every ce at 
fit pe — aig returned to 
it again as foon is my former ardor 
—— to revive; and having no rival to 
me by compariſon, nor any eri - 
to alarm me vith objections, I ij 
— after day in profound — 
with only ſo much complacence in my 
o improvements, as ſerved —— 
and animate my application 
Thus I herd for fome years with 
'acquieſcence in my own — 
of conduct, riſing early 2 
dividing the latter part of ech 
teren economy, exerciſe, and ref] 


N LHEY AYE MAPE, Lov. 
11 


But in time — find my 
Red and by onde 
y eaſe and — — were r im- 


3 E wat no longer able to acoom- 
modate myſelf with readineſs to the ac- 
cidental current of converſation, my 


notions grew patticular and * 
jad. &.. 14 B formal and 
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— Twen bewile Frog an un- 
ſeaſonable interrogato y diſconcerted 
by any flight oppHj,˖.W and overs 


vvhelmed and loſt m dejestion when the 
ſmalleſt advantage Was gained again 
me in diſpute. I became. deciſiyes and 
— impatient of eoptradidtion, 
pray: + jealous:of my character, in- 
Fit to — * —— my. ſus 
2 an len ma 10 
all who refuſed: tarecerve my Ak 
This I ſoon diſcovered to be one of 
thoſe intellectual diſeaſes which a wile 
— ſhould make haſte to cure, | thers- 
reſolves} far a time to ſhut my 
books, and learn again the art of con- 
verſation ; todefecate and clear my mind 
by briſker motions, and ſtronger im- 
— and to unite ay wah 
do c wing Sgonarnation:; t< + 
For this purpoſe Lhafcdto. Londan 
and entreated ane of my academical vc- 
quaintances to introduce me into ſome 
of the little ſocieties of kterature hich 
7 formed in wn and — ge 
was - pleaſed-with an opportunity 
ſhewing me ta his friends, and ſoon ob- 
tained me admiſſien among a ſelect com- 
pany of curious men, who! met once a 
week. to —— their ſtudies, and 


11 acquiſaions. 

eldeſt and — venerable of. this 
ung . Hirſutus, who, after the fir 
civiiines of my reception, wund mean 
to introduce the mention of his favou- 
rite ſtudies, by a ſevere cenſure of thoſe 
who want the due regard for their na- 
tive country, He informed me, that 
he had early withdrawn bis attention 
from foreign triſtes, and that ſince be 
begun to addict his mind to ſerious and 


manly ſtudies, he had very carefully 
amaſſed all the Engliſh books that were 
printed 


51. 
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printed in the black character. This 
ſearch he had purſued fo diligently, 
that he was able;tofſhew mencies 
of the beſt catalogues. He had long 
ſince completed his Caxton, had three 
ſheets of Treveris unknown to the an- 
tiquaries, and wanted to 3 Pyn- 


was promiſed him as a by it's 
preſent poſſeſſor, and the o Ab to 


reſolved to buy, at whatever price, when 
2 lidrary ſhould be fold. 
mſutus had ns other reaſon for the va- 
hing or figlhting's'book, chan that it 
was printed in the Roman or the Gothick 
letter, nor any ideas but fuch as his fa - 
vourite volumes had ſupplied; when he 
was ſerous, he expatiated on the nar- 
ratives of Jokian de Treviſa, and, when 
he was rnerry;” regaled us with a quo- 
tation from the Shippe of Foles. 
. While Laus fiſtening to this hoary 
ſtudent, Ferratus entered in a hurry, 
and informed us, with the abruptneſs of 
extaſy, that his ſet of halfpencs was 
now completez he had juſt received, in a 
handful of change, the piece that he had 
ſo long been ſreking, and could now 
2 to outgo his coliection of 
Engli 3 IE) PH Es | 
yk lux then obſerved how fa- 
tally human fagacitywas ſometimes baf- 
fled, and how often the moſt valuable 
diſcoveries are made by chance. He 
had employed himſelf und his emiffaries 


ſeven years at expence, to pr 
his ſeries-of —— had long 


wanted a ſingle paper, which, when he 
deſpaired of obtaining it, was ſent him 
wrapped round à parti of tobacco. 

Cantilenus turned all hie thoughts 
upon old ballads, for he confrdered them 
av the! ine records of the national 
taſte. He affervd to ſhe me A copy of 
The Children in the Wood, which 
he firmly believed to de of the firſt edi 


tion, and by be of which the text 
might de fveud — eorruptions, 


if this ape of barbarity lud any claim to 
ſuch * — 1 | 
Many were admitted into this ſociety 
28 inferior memhers, betauſe they had 
co! |eRted old prints and neglected pam- 
phlets; or poſſeſſed ſome fragment of an- 


tiquity, as the ſeal of an ancient 

ration, the eliarter of à religious houſe, 
11 mens j T "ey. , A. 

di! 1 ik 

* I 1 10706 N 4 eienr 
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the genealogy of a family extinct, or a 
letter written in the reign of Elizabeth. 


* of theſa v 
„ W, een 2 er . . 


raved taſte and narrow notions. Their 


' converſation was, therbfore, fretful and 
ſon but two volumes, 6f Wlich one 


would F gro- 

Hlirſutus iouſly informed me, that 

the number of their ſociety was limited, 

but that I might ſometiraes 4s an 
Ions to find 

in no danger of an honour which 1 


could not have wilimgly accepted, nor 
— o—Y and left them without 
any intention of returning; far I fooa 
found, that the ſuppreſſiom of thoſe ha · 
bits with which I was ritiated, required 
aſſociation with meu very different from 

on bs 92207 vr  SIVACULUS, 


tion when avy thing, neceſſary or uſe- 


ful, is wantonly waſted, or 
deſtroyed and therefore m — 


nt. nat boblored for looking with 
uneaſineſs on the waſte of life. Nur 


and curioſity might ſoon make great ad · 
vances in uſeful knowledge, were 
not diverted of * emulation 
ous -trifles. may, however, 
ſomewhat mollify his 5 — to refle&, 
that perhaps none of the aſſembly which 
he deicribes, was ble of any nobler 
Kt he who does 4 
„however little, is always to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from him who does nothing, 
Whatever buſies the mind without cor- 
ing it, has at leaſt this uſe, that it 
cues the day from idleneſs, and he 
that ia never idle. will not often be vi- 
caous, 50 ; [9 l II 
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FARS SANITATIS VELLE SANARTA FUIT. 


Id YIELD TO REMEDIES IS RALF THECURE. - 


P THAGORAS is reported to 
_ have required from thoſe whom 
he nſtrufted in philoſophy a probation- 
aryMence of * five Fears, Whether this 

thition of ſpecch extended to all the 


of this time, as ſeems generally to 
& foppole, or was to be obſerved holy 


the ſchool or in the preſence of their 
maſter, as is more bows it was fuf: 
ficient to diſcover the pupil's diſpoſition; 
to try whether. he was willing to pay the 
price of learning, or whether he'was one 
of thoſe whoſe ardour was rather violent 


than laſting, and vrho expected to grow 
wiſe on other terms than of patience 
and obedience. | 

Many of che bleffings univerſally de- 


fired- are very frequently wanted, be- 


cauſe moſt men, when ſhould la- 
bour, content themſelves to complain, 
and rather linger in a ſtate in hich they 
cannot be at reſt; than — — their 
condition by vigour and reſolutionmn. 

Providence has fixed the limits of hu- 


man enjoyment by immoveable boun- 


daries, and has ſet different gratifica- 
tions at ſack a diſtance from each other, 


that no art or power can bring them to- 


gether. This great law it is the bufi- 
neſs of every rational being to under- 
ſtand, that life may not paſs away in 
an attempt to make contradiftions con- 
ſiſtent, to combine oppoſite qualities, and 
to unite things which the nature of Heir 
being muſt always keep aſunder. 

Ok two objects tempting at a diſtance 
on contrary fides, it is impoſſible to - 
proach one but ing from the 
other; by long deliberation and dilatory 
projets they may be both loſt, but can 
never be both gained, It is, therefore, 
neceſſary to compare them, and when 
we have determined the preference, to 
withdraw our eyes and ovr thoughts at 
once from that which reaſon directs us 
to reject. This is the more neceſſary, if 
that which we are forſaking has the 

er of delighting the ſenſes, or fire- 
ing the fancy. He that once turns aſide 
to the allurements of unlawful pleaſure, 
can have no ſecurity that he ſhall ever 
regain the paths of virtue. 


SxRACA, 


having related the tary ef Orpheus, 
who, when he had recovered his wife 
from the dominions of death, loft her 
again by looking back ber in the 
confines of light; cone ludes with a very 
elegant and forcible application. Who- 
ever you are that endeavout᷑ to elevate 
1 23 to the illuminations of 
Heaven, conſider yourſelves as repre- 
* ſented in this fable; ſor he that is 
* once fo far overcome as to turn back 
© his eyes towards the infernal caverns, 
* loſes at the firſt ſight all that influ- 
© ence which him on high. 


Vos hc fabvla reſpieit, 
Quicunque in ſuperum diem 
Mentem ducere quaritis. __ 
Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 
Vietus lumina flexerit, - + 
Quicquid praxcipuum trahit, 
Petdit, dom videt inferos . - 


It may be obſerved in general, that 
the future is purchaſed by the preſent. 
It is not poſſible to ſecure diſtant or per- 
manent happineſs but by the forbearance 
of ſome immediate gratification, This 
is ſo evidently true wih regard to the 
whole 5 our exiſtence; that all the pre · 
cepts of theology have no-other ten- 
dency than to enforce a life of faith; a 
life regulated not by our ſenſes but our 
belief; a life in which pleafures are to be 
refuſed for fear of invitible puniſhments, 
and calarmties fometimes to be ſought, 
and always endured, in hope of rewards 
that ſhall be obtained in another ſtate. 

Even if we take into our view only 
that particle of our duration which is 
terminated by the grave, it will be found 
that we cannot enjoy one part of life be- 

ond the common limitations of 

ure, but by anticipzting ſome of the 
ſatisfaction which ſhould exhiharate the 
following years. The heat of youth 
may foread happineſs. into wild luxuri- 
ance, but the radical vigour requiſite to 
make it perennial is exhauſted, and all 
that can be hoped afterwards is langygr 
and ſterility, The 
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The reigning error of mankind is, 
that we are not content with the condi- 
tions on which the goods of life are 
granted. 
value of knowledge, the advantages of 
health, or the convenience of plenty, 
but every day ſhews us taofe on whom 
the conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by 
multitudes whom her charms could ne- 
ver rouſe from the couch of ſloth; whom 
the fainteſt invitation of pleaſure draws 
away from their ſtudies; to whom any 
other method of wearing out the day is 
more eligible than the uſe of books, and 
who are more eaſily engaged by any con- 
verſation, than fach as may rectify their 
notions or enlarge their comprehenſion. 

Every man that has felt pain, knows 
how little all other comforts can glad- 
den him to whom health is denied. Yet 
who is there does not ſometimes hazard 
it for the enjoyment of an hour? All 
aſſemblies of jollity, all places of pub- 
lick entertainment, exhibit exam = of 
ſtrength waſting in riot, and uty 
withering in irregularity ; nor is it eaſy to 
enter 4 houſe in which part of the family 
is not groaning in repentance of paſt in- 
temperance, and one admitting diſeaſe 
by negligence, or ſoliciting it by luxury. 

There is no pleaſure which men of 
every age and ſect have more generally 
agreed to mention with contempt, than 
te gratifications of the palate; an en- 
tertainment ſo far removed from intel- 
lectual happineſs, that ſcarcely the moſt 
ſhameleſs of the ſenſual herd have dared 
to defend it: yet even to this, the low- 
eſt of our delights, to this, though nei- 
ther quick nor laſting, is health with all 
it's vit and ſprightlineſs daily ſacri- 
fced; and for this are half the miſeries 
endured which urge impatience to call 
on death. the va 
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The whole world is put in motion by 
the wiſh for riches, and the dread of po- 


verty. Who, then, would not imagine 
that ſuch conduct as will inevitably de- 
ſtroy what all are thus labouring to ac- 
quire, muſt generally be avoided? That 
he who ſpends more than he receives, 
mult in time become indigent, cannot be 
doubted; but how evident ſoever this 
conſequence may appear, the ſpendthrift 
moves in the whirl of pleaſure with too 
much rapidity to keep it before his eyes, 


and, in the intoxication of gaiety, grows. 
rer without any ſuch ſenſe 


every day 
of approaching ruin as is ſufficient to 
wake him into caution. 


Many complaints are made of the 


miſery of life; and indeed it muſt be 
confeſſed that we are ſubject to calami- 
ties by which the and bad, the dili- 


nt and flothful, the vigilant and heed 
But ſurely, 


eſs, are equally affli 
though ſome iadulgence may be allow- 
ed to groans extorted by inevitable 


miſery, no man has a right to repine at 


evils which inſt warning, agaiuſt 
experience, he deliberately and jeifor 


brings upon his own 


by ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may 
break, or dexterity may put aſide. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their 
condition, have wanted not the power 
but the will to obtain a better ſtate. 
They have never contemplated the dif- 
ference between good and evil ſuſkcient- 
ly to quicken averſion, or invigorate 
45. they have indulged a drowſy 
thoughtleſineſs or giddy levity; have 
committed the balance of choice to the 
oy eee of capricez and when they 
have long accuſtomed themſelves to re- 
ceive all that chance offered them, with- 
out examination, lament at laſt that they 
find themſelves deceived. 
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PERFPETUO ABU PULMONEM AGITARE SOLEBAT. 


Jovr, 


DEMOCEITUS WOULD FEED HIS SPLEEN, AND SHAKE 
HIS SIDES AND SHOULDERS TILL HE FELT THEM ACT. 


VERY man, ſays Tully, has 
two characters; one which he 
partakes with all mankind, and by 
which he is diſtinguiſhed from brute 


mmmh, 
e 2 2 x 
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animals; another which diſcriminates 
him from che reſt of his own ſpecies, 


and impreſſes on him a manner and 
temper peculiar to himſelf; this par- 
3E ticular 


urely 
or to con- 


ſider himſelf as debarred from happineſs 
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ticular character, if it be not. repugnant 
to the laws of general humanity, it is 
always his buſineſs to cultivate and pre- 
ſerve 


E - your furniſhes ſome ee 
tion of Tully's precept. It ſeldom hap- 
ns, that 8 aſſembly of pleaſure is fo 
appily ſelected, but that ſome one finds 
admiſſion, with whom the reſt are de- 
ſervedly offended; and it will appear, 
on a cloſe inſpection, that ſcarce any 
man becomes eminently difagreeable but 
by a departure from his real character, 
and an attempt at ſomething for which 
nature or education have left him un- 
qualified. 
Ignorance or dulnefs have indeed no 
power of affording delight, but th 
never give diſguſt except when they al- 
ſame the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the ſprightlineſs of wit. Aw eſs 
and inelegance have none of thoſe at- 
tractions by which caſe and politeneſs 
take poſſeſſion of the heart; but ridicule 
and cenſure ſeldom riſe againſt them, 
unleſs they appear affociated with that 
confidence which belongs only to lon 
acquaintance with the modes of life, — 
to conſciouſneſs of unfailing propriety 
of behaviour. Deformity itſelf is re- 
ded with tenderneſs rather than aver- 
fon, when it does not attempt to de- 
ceive the ſight by dreſs and decoration, 
and-to ſeize” upon fictitious claims the 
rogatives af beauty. 
He that ſtands to contemplate the 
crowds that fill the ſtreets of a populous 
city, will ſce many paſſengers whoſe air 
and motion it will be difficult to behold' 
without contempt and laughter; but if 
he examines what are the appearances 
that thus powerfully excite his riſibility, 
he will find'among them neither poverty 
nor. diſeaſe, nor any involuntary or pam- 
ful defect. The difpoſition to deriſion 
and inſult is awakenedby the ſoftneſs of 
foppery, the ſwell of inſolence, the live- 
lineſs of levity, or the ſolemnity of 
grandeur; by the ſprightly trip, the ſtate - 
ſy Ralk; the formal ſtrut, and the lofty, 
men by geſtures intended to catch the 
eye, and by looks elaborately formed as 
evidences of importance. 
It has, I think, beei ſometimes urged 
int fiyour of affectation, that it is onu 
a miſtaks of the means to a good Fo 
"and that the iptention with which. it is 
þ is always to teaſe: Tf all at- 
& pts to innovate, the conſtitutional” or 
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habitual character have really 

from publick ſpirit and love of others, 
the world has hitherto been ſufficiently 
ungrateful, ſince no return but ſcornhas 
yet been made to the moſt difficult of 
all enterprizes, a conteſt with nature; 
nor has any pity been ſhown to the fa- 
tigues of labour which never ſucceeded, 
and the uncaſiheſs of diſguiſe by which 
nothing was concealed. ö 

It ſeems therefore to be determined 
by the general ſuffrage of mankind, chat 
he who decks himſelf in adſcititions 
qualities rather purpofes to command 

plauſe than impart pleaſure; and he is 
therefore treated as a man who by an 
unreaſonable ambition uſurps the place 
in ſociety to which he has no right, 
Praiſe is ſeldom paid with willingneſs 
even to inconteſtible merit, and it can 
be no wonder that he who calls for it 
without deſert is repulſed with univer- 
fal indignation, 

Aflectation naturally counterfeits 
thoſ&excellencies which are placed at the 
greateſt diſtance from poſſibility of at- 
tainment. We ure conſcious of our 
own defects, and eagerly endeavour to 
ſupply them by artificial excellence; nor 
would ſuch efforts be wholly without 
excuſe, were they not often excited by 
ornamental trifles, which he that thus 
anxiouſly ſtruggles for the reputation of 
poſſeſſing ther, would not haye been 
mnown to want, had not his, induſtry 
quickened obſervation. 

Gelaſimus paſſed. the firſt part of his 
life in academical privacy and rural re- 
tirement, without any other converſa- 
tion tlian that of ſcholars, grave, ſtudi- 
ous, and abſtracted as himſelf. He cul- 
tivated the mathematical, ſciences with 
indefatigablediligence, diſcovered many 
uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed with great ac- 
curacy the reſiſtance of fluĩds, and thou 
his priority was not generally acknow- 
ledged, was the firſt who fully explained 
all the properties of the catenarian curve. 

Learning, when it riſes to eminence, 
vill be obſerved in time, whatever miſts 
may happen to ſurround it. Gelafimus, 
in his. forty . ninth year, was diftinguiſh- 
ed by thole who have the rewards of 
knowledge in their hands, and called 
out to diſplay his acquiſitions for the ho- 
nour of I country, and add Gigntty 
by, his preſence to philoſophical- aſſem- 
bY 75 As he did not ſuſſ * unfit- 

els for common affairs, he felt no re- 
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juctance wt a invitation, and whit 
he did not feel he had yet too much ho- 
neſty to feign. He entered into the 
world as à larger and more popwfons 
college, overs is performances world 
te more publick, and his renown far- 
ther extended; and imagined that he 
mould find his tation univerfally 
prevalent, and the influence of tearning 
every where the fame. - 
is merit introduced him to ſplendid 

tables and elegant acquaintance; but he 
did not find himſelf always ſhed to 
join in the converſation. e was dif- 
treſſed by civilities, which he knew not 
how to repay, and entangled in man 
ceremoni texities, from which his 
books and diagrams could net extricate 
him. He was ſometimes unlurkily en- 
gaged in diſputes with ladies, with whom 
algebraic axioms had no great weight, 
and ſaw many whoſe favour and efteem 
he could not but deſire, to whom He 
was very little recommended by his 
theories of the tides, or his approxima- 
tions to the quadrature of the circle. 

Gelafimus did not want penetration 
to diſcover, that no charm was more 

nerally irreſiſtible than that of eaſy 

cetiouſnefs and flowing hilarity, He 
faw that diverſion was more frequently 
welcome than improvement, that au- 
thority and ſeriouſneſs were rather frar- 
ed than loved, and that the grave 
ſcholar was a Kind of imperious ally, 
haſtily diſmifſed when his affiftance was 
no longer neceſſary, He came to a 
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ſudden reſolution of throwing off thoſe 
cumbrons ornaments of learning, which 
hindered his reception, and commenced 
a man of wit ard jocularity. Utterly 
unacquainted with every topick of mer- 
riment, ignorant of the modes and fol- 
hes, the vices and virtues of 8 
and unfurniſhed with any ideas but ſu 
as * and Archimedes had given 
him, ., fitence all enquiries 
with a jeſt inſtead of x ſolution, extend- 
ed his face with a grim, which he mil- 
took for a ſmile, and in the place of 
ſcientifick diſcourſe, retailed in a U 
language, formed between the col 
and the tavern, the intelligence of 
news-paper. | 
Laughter, he knew, was a token of 
alacrity; and, therefore, whatever bie 
faid or heard, he was careful hot to fail 
in that great duty of a wit. If he alk 
ed or told the hour of the day, F he 
complained of heat or cold, ſtirred the 
fire, or filled a glaſs, removed his chat 
or ſnuffed a candle, he always found 
fome occaſion to laugh. The. jeſt was 
indeed a ſecret to all but himfelf; but 
habitual confidence in his own diſcerti- 
ment hindered him from ſuſpecting N 
weakneſs or miſtake. He wondered chi 
his wit was fo little underſtood, but ex 
3 get yy 1 - 
it by degrees, an I 
life to how by s buffdonery, how 
little the ſtrangeſt faculties can per. 
form beyond the limits of theit own pros 
Vince, 
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ON LIFE, ON MORALS, BE THY THOUGHTS EMPLOY'D; 
LEAVE TO TRE SCROOLS TREIR ATOMS AND THEIR vors. 


I: is ſomewhiere.related by Le Clere, 
that a wealthy trader of good under - 
ſtanding, having the common ambition 
to breed his fon a ſcholar, carried bim 
to an wniverkty, reſolving to wk his 
own judgment in the choice of a tutor. 
He had been taught, by whatever in- 
telligence, the neareſt way to the heart 
of an academick, and at his arrival en- 
tertained all who came about him with 
ſuch profuſion, that the profeſſors were 
lured by the ſwell of his table from their 


books, and flocked round itn with al 
the cringes of awkward complaffunee. 
This eagernefs anfwered the merchant's 
purp6ſe; he glatted them with defica- 
cies, and ſoftened them with caretfts 
till he prevailed upon one after anothi 
to open his boſbm, and mate a diſcover 
of his competitions, jealouſes, and 
fentments. Having thus learned each 
man's character, partly from kiraſelf 
and partly from his icquamtances, de 
reſolved * edvttion for 
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his fon, and went away convinced, that 


a ſcholaſtſck life has no other tenden 
than to vitiate the morals, and cont 
the underſtanding: nor would he after- 
wards hear with patience the praiſes of 
the ancient authors, bein ſuaded 
that ſcholars of all ages mul Cane been 
the ſame, and that Xenophon and Cicero 
were profeſſors of ſome former univer- 
ſity, and therefore mean and ſelfiſh, ig- 
norant and ſervile, like thoſe whom he 
had lately vifited and forfaken, 

Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the 
imperfection of our preſent ſtate, incline 
us to eftimate the advantages which are 
in the poſſeſſion of athers above their real 
value, Every one muſt have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives the vul- 
gar imagine to be conferred hy learning. 
A man of ſcience is Red to excel 
the unlettered and unenlightened even 
on occaſions where literature is of no 
uſe, and among weak minds loſes part 
of his reverence, by COINS no ſu- 

tority in thoſe s of life in which 
een as when a 
monarch makes a progreſs to the re- 
moter provinces, the ruſticks are ſaid 
ſometimes to wonder that they find him 
of the ſame ſize with themſelves, 

Theſe demands of prejudice and folly 
can never be ſatisfied; and therefore 
many of the ene which learning 
ſuffers from diſappointed ignorance are 
without reproach. But there are ſome 
failures to which men of ſtudy are 
culiarly expoſed. Every condition fas 
it's diſadvantages. The circle of know- 
ledge is too wide for the moſt active and 
diligent intelleft, and while ſcience is 

urſped, other accompliſtunents are neg- 
| ed; as a ſmall garriſon mutt leave 
one part of an extenſive fortreſs naked, 
when an alarm calls them to another, 

The learned, however, might generally 
ſupport their dignity with more ſucceſs, 
if they ſuffered not themſelves to be 
miſled by the defire of ſuperfluous attain- 


ments. Raphael, in return to Adam's 


enquiries, into the courſes of the ſtars 
and the revolutions of heaven, counſels 
him to withdraw his mind from idle 
ſpeculations, and, employ his faculties 
upon nearer and more intereſting ob- 
jets, the [ſurvey of his own life, the 
fubjection of his paſſions, the knowledge 


af duties which muſt my bo perform- 


ed and the detection of 
muſt daily be incurred. 7 f 
Thie angelick counſel eyery man of 


* - * 


gers which 


letters ſhould always have before him, 
He that devotes himſelf to retired ſtudy, 
naturally ſinks from omiſſion to ſorget- 
fulneſs of ſocial duties; he muſt be there. 
fore ſometimes awakened, and recalled 
to the general condition. of mankind, 
I am far from any intention to limit 
curioſity, or confine the labours of learn. 
ng to arts of immediate and neceſſary 
u It is only from the varjous eſſays 
of experimental induftry, and the y 
excurhons of minds ſent out gen K. 
covery, that any advancement of know. 
ledge can be expected and though many 
muſt be diſappointed in 8 
yet they are not to be charged with hay- 
ing ſpent their time in vainz their ex- 
_— contributed to inſpire emulation, 
and their miſcarriages taught others the 
way to ſucceſs, 1 

ut the diſtant hope of being one day 
uſeful or eminent, ought not to miſlead 
us too far from. that ſtudy which is 
equally requiſite to the 4 40 and mean, 
to the ce. ebrated and obſcure; the art of 
moderating the deſires, of repreſſing the 
appetites, and of conciliating or retain- 
jag the favour of mankind. 

lo man can imagine the courſe of 
his own life, or the conduct of the world 
around him, unwarthy his attention; 
yet among the ſons of learning many 
ſeem to have thought of every thing ra- 
ther than af themſelves, and to have ob- 
ſerved every thing but what paſſes before 
their eyes: many who toil through the in- 
tricacy of —. . ſyſtems, are inſu- 
ents embarraſſed with the leaſt per- 
plexity in common affairs; many who 
compare the actions, and aſcertain the 
characters of ancient heroes, let their 
own days glide away without examina- 
tion, and ſuffer vicious habits to en- 
croach upon their minds without refilt- 
ance or detection. 8 

The moſt frequent reproach of t 
ſcholaſtick 8 the want of fortitude, 
not martial but philoſophick. Men bred 
in ſhades and ſilence, taught to immure 
themſelves at ſunſet, and accuſtomed to 
no other weapon than ſyllogiſm, may be 
allowed to feel terror at perſonal danger, 
and to be diſconcerted by tumult and 
alarm. But why ſhould he whoſe life is 
ſpent in contemplation, and whoſe bu- 
nefs is only to diſcover truth, be unable 

to rectify the fallacies of imagination, 
or contend ſucceſsfully againſt prejudice 
and paſſion? To what en has he read and 
meditated, if he gives up his * 
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in e pep med ſuffers him- 
Fr to be enflaved- by fear of evils to 
which only folly or yanity can expoſe 
him; or elated by advantages. to whuch, 
as they are equally. conferred upon the 
good and bad, no real dignity is an- 
nexed? 

Such, however, is the ſtate of the 
world, that the moſt obſequious of the 
ſlaves of pride, the moſt rapturous of 
the gazers upon wealth, the molt oſſici- 
ous of the whiſperers of greatneſs, are 
collected from ſeminaries appropriated to 
the ſtudy of wiſdem and of virtue, where 
it was intended that appetite ſhould 
learn to be content with le and that 
hope ſhould - aſpire only to . honours 
which no human power can give or take 


away. "7 

The ſtudent, when he comes forth 
into thaworld, inſtead of congratulating 
himſelf upon his exemption. from. the 
errors of thoſe whoſe opinions have been 
formed by accident or cuſtom, and who 
lire without any certain principles of 
conduct, is commonly in hafte to 
mingle with the multitude, and (hew 
his ſprightlineſs and ductility by an 
expeditious compliance with | faſhions 
or vices. The firſt (nile of à man, 
whoſe fortune gives him power to re- 
ward his dependants, commonly enchants 
him beyond reſiſtance; the glare of equi- 
page, the (weets of luxury, the liberality 
of general promiſes, the ſoftneſs of ha- 
bitual affability, fill his imagination; 
and he ſoon ceaſes to have any other 


with than to be well received, or any 
meaſure of right and wrong bu the opi- 
nion of his patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns 
to exact groſſer adulation, and enjoin 
lower ſubmiſſion. Neither our virtues 
nor vices are all our own, If there wert 
no cowardice, there would be little in- 
ſolence; pride cannot riſe. to any great 
d but by the concurrence of blan- 
. — or the ſufferaace of tameneſs. 
The wretch who would ſhrink and 
crouch before one that ſhould darthis 
eyes upon him with the ſpirit of natural 
equality, becomes capricious and tyran- 
nical when he ſees himſelf approached 
with a dowycaſt look, and hears the foft 
addreſs. of awe and ſervility. To, thoſe 
who are willing to purchaſe favour by 
cringes and compliance, is to be im- 
puted the haughtineſs that leaves ho- 
thing to be hoped by fumneſs and inte 

ty. N * 
821 , inſtead of wandering after the me- 
teors of philoſophy, which fill the world 
with . — or a while, and 

nk and are A emp the candidates of 
learning fixed their eyes upon che per- 
manent luſtre of moral and religious 
truth, they would find a more certain 
direction to happineſs. A little plauſi- 
bility of diſcourſe, and acquaintance 
with unneceſlary ſpeculations, is dearly 
urchaſed, when it excludes thoſe in- 
tions which, fortify the heart with 
reſolution, and exalt the ſpirit to inde- 
pendence, | "wry 
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—  FLUITEM but 5YE PENDULUS ROKE, 


NOR LET.ME FLOAT IN FORTUNE'S POW'R, 


DEPENDANT ON THE FUTURE HOUR» 


TO THE NAU LE. 
SIR, h * 
S I have paſſed much of my life in 

diſquiet and ſuſpence, — loſt 
many opportunities of advantage by a 
paſſion which I have reaſon to believe 
prevalent in different degrees over a great 
part of mank ind, I cannot but think 
myſelf well qualified to warn thoſe who 
we yet uncaptivated, of the danger which 


| FaAxcis. | 
they incur by placing themſelves within 
it's influence. wit 

I ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a linen 
draper, with uncommon. reputatiom far 
diligence and fidelity; and. at tht 
of three and twenty ed a ſhop 
myſelf with a large and ſuch ere - 
dit among all the merchants, who were 
acquainted with my maſter, that IL could 
command whatever was impotteu uri 
dus or valuable. For five years:Þ F 
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ceeded with ſucceſs proportionate to cloſe 
application and untainted integrity; was 
a daring bidder at every ſale; always paid 


my notes before they were due; and ad- 
vanced fo faſt in commercial reputation, 
that I was proverbially marked out as 
the model of young traders, and every 
one expected that a few years would 
make me an alderman. | 
In this courſe of even proſperity, T 
was one day perſuaded to buy a ticket 
in the lottery. The fam was inconſi- 
derable, was to be repaid thou 
fortune Se fail to favour me, — 
therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of fru- 
gality did not reftrain me from fo triſſin 
an experiment. 'The ticket lay almo 
forgotten jill the time at which every 
mon's fate was to be determined; nor 
did the affair even then ſeem of any im- 
33 till I diſcovered by the pub - 
ck that the number next to 
mine had conferred the great prize. 
My heart leaped at the thought of 
fach an approach to ſudden riches, 
which I conſidered myſelf, however 
contrarily to the laws of computation, 


as having miſſed by a fingle chance; 


and I could not f r to revolve the 
conſequences which ſuch a bounteons 
allotment would have ced, if it 
had happened to me. This dream of 
ſelicity, by degrees, took poſſeſſion of my 
imagination. The great delight of my 
folitary hours was to purchaſe an eſtate, 
and form plantations with money which 


once might have been mine, and I never 


met my friends but I ſpoiled all their 
merriment by perpetual complaints of 
my ill luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, 
und- I had now ſo heated my imagina- 
tion with the proſpect of a prize, that 
I ſhould have preſſed among the firſt 

chaſers, had not my ardour been 
withheld by deliberation upon the pro- 
bability of ſucceſs from one ticket rather 
than another. I heſitated long between 
even and odd; conſidered the ſquare and 
cubick numbers through the lottery; 
examined all thoſe to which good luck 


bad been hitherto annexed; and at laſt 


Sxedupon one, wh' ch, by ſome ſeeret re- 


lation to the events of my life, I thonght 


ined to make me happy. Delay 
m great affairs is often miſchievous; 
the ticket was fold, and it's poſſeſſor 
could not be found. | 
I returned to my conjecrures, and af- 
ur many arts of prognoſtication, fixed 
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npon another chance, but with lefs con- 
fidence. Never did captive, heir, or 
lover, fee! fo much vexation from the 
ſlow pace of time, as I ſuffered berween 
the purchaſe of my ticket and the difiri. 
bution of the pry. I folaced my un- 
eaſineſs as well as I could, by frequent 
contemplations of approaching happi. 
nels; when the fon roſe I knew it would 
fet, and congratulated myſelf at night 
that I was ſo much nearer to my wiſhes, 
At lat the day came, my ticket appear 
ed, and rewarded all my care and ſaga- 
city with a deſpicable prize of fiſty 


pounds. 

My friends, who honeftly rejoiced 
upon my ſucceſs, were very coldly re. 
ceived; I bid myſelf a fortnight in the 
country, that my chagrin might fume 
away without obſervation, and then re- 
turning to my fhop, began to liſten af. 
ter another 2 | 

Wich the news of a lottery I was 
ſoon gratified, 'and having now found 
the "vanity of conſecture and inefficacy 
of computation, I reſolved to take the 

ire by violence, and therefore bought 

orty tickets, not omitting however to 
divide them between the even and odd 
numbers, that I might not miſs the 
lucky claſs. Many concluſions did I 
form, and many experiments did I try 
to determine from which of thoſe tick- 
ets I might moſt reafonably expect 
riches. At laſt, being wioable to ſa- 
tisfy myſelf by any modes of reaſon- 
mg, I wrote the numbers upon dice, 
and allotted five hours every day to the 
amuſement of throwing them in a gar- 
ret; and examining the event by an ex- 
act regiſter, found on the evening be- 
fore the lottery was drawn, that one of 
my numbers had been turned up fire 
times more than any of the reſt in three 
hundred and thirty thouſand throws. 

This experiment was fallacious; the 
firſt day preſented the hopeful ticket, 2 
deteſtable blank. The reſt came out 
with different fortune, and in conclu- 
ſion I loſt thirty pounds by this great ad- 
venture. 

I had now wholly changed the caſt of 
7 behaviour and the conduct of my 
life. Te ſhop was for the moſt part 
abandoned to my ſervants; and if I en- 
tered it, my thoughts were ſo engroſſed 
by my tickets, that I ſcarcely heard or 
anſwered a queſtion, but conſidered 

cuſtomer as an intruder upon my 
meditations, whom I was in haſte to 
diſpatch, 
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ifpatch. I miſtook the price of 

— „committed 3 bills 
— to file my receipts, and neglected 
to regulate my books. My acquaint- 
ances by degrees to fall away; 
but I perceived the ine of my bu- 
ſinels with little emotion, becauſe what - 
ever deficience there might be in my 
gains I expeRted the next lottery to ſup- 
Plicartiage naturally produces diffi- 
dence; I began now to ſeek aſſiſtance 
against ill luck, by an alllance with 
thoſe that had been more ſucceſsful. I 
enquired diligently at what office any 
prize had been. ſold, that I might pur- 
chaſe of a propitious vender; folicited 
thoſe who had been fortunate in for- 
mer lotteries, to partake with me in m 

new tickets; and whenever I met with 
ons that had in any event of his life been 
eminently proſperous, I invited him to 
take a ſhare. I had, by this 
rule of conduct, fo diffuſed my intereſt, 
that L had a fourth part of fifteen tickets, 
an eighth of forty, and à ſinteenth of 


ninety. 

Tie deciſion. of * 
with my former ere itations, and look- 
ed upon the —＋ my trade with 
the uſual neglect. The wheel at laſt 
was turned, and it's revolutions brought 
me a long ſucceſſion of forrows and K. 
appointments. I indeed often partook 
of a ſmall. prize, and the loſs of one day 
was generally balanced by the gain of 
the next; but my defires yet remained 
unſatisfied, and when one of my chances. 
had failed, all my expectation was ſu- 

ed on thoſe which remained yet un- 
ermined. At lat a prize. of five 
thouſand. pounds was proclaimed; I 
caught fire at the cry, and enquiring 
the number, found it to be one of my 
own tickets, which I. had divided a- 
mong thoſe on whoſe luck 1 depended, 
and of which I had retained only a fne- 
teonth part. 
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TRE LUST OF WEALTH CAN NEVER BEAR DA. 


T has been obſerved in a late paper, 
that we are unreaſonably defirous to 
leparate the good of life from thaſo evils 
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You will cally judge with what de- 
teſtation of himſelf a man thus intent 
upon gain reflected that he had fold 2 
r- which was once in * 2 

was to no purpole, that . 
to my mind the impoſſibility of recalbong 
the paſt, or the folly of condemning an 
act whichoaly it's event, an event which, 
no human intelligence could foreſee, 
proved to be wrong. The prize which, 
though put in my hands, had been ſuf-- 
tered to flip from me; filled me with 
anguiſh, and knowing that complaz 
would only expoſe me to ridicule, 4 1 
myſelf up filently to grief, and laſt by 

ces my appetite and my reſt. 
y indiſpoſition ſoon became. viſible; 

L was viſited by my friends, and among 
them by Eumathes, a clergyman, 
piety and learning gave him ſuch an a- 
cendant over me, that I could not refuſe 
to open my heart. There are, faid 
he, © few minds ſufficiently firm to be 
« truſted in the hands of chance. Who- 
ever finds himſelf inelined to antici - 

e futurity, and exalt poſſibility to 
tiny, Roald avoid — king of 
caſual adventure, fince his grief muit 
be always proportionate” to his ho 
n —— —— 
by a praper application would have 
certainly,though moderately, increaſed 
your fortune, in a laborious and an- 
xious purſuit of a ſpecies of gain which 


dient, can fecure or promote. You-are 
now fretting away your life in repent- 
ance of an act, againſt which repent- 


the oceaſion of committing; it. Rouſe 
from this lazy dream of fortuitous. 
riches, which, if obtained, you could 
ſcarcely have enjoyed, becauſe. they 
could: confer no con ſciouſneſs of de- 
© ſert; return to rational and mani in- 
« duttry, and conſider the meer gift of 
luck aa below the care of à wileman.” 
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which Providence bus connelited with 
them, and to catch advantages without 
paying the price at which ä 


no labour or anxiety, no art or expe- 


ance can give no caution, but to avoid 
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edus. Every man wiſhes to be rich, 
but very few have the powers neceſſary 
to raiſe a ſudden fortune, either by new 
diſcoveries, or by ſuperiority of ſkill, 
in any neceſſary empioyment; and among 
lower underſtandings, many want the 
firmneſs and induſtry requitite.to regu- 
lar gain and gradual acquiſitions. - 
rom the hope of enjoying affluence 
by methods more compendious than 
thoſe of labour, and more generally 
practicable than thoſe of genius, pro- 
creds the common inclnation to experi- 
ment and hazard, and that willingneſs 
to ſnatch all opportunities of growing 
rich by chance, which, when it has 
ence taken poſſeſſion of the mind, is 
feldom driven out either by time or ar- 
gument, but continues to waſte life in 
al deluſion, and generally ends 
in wretchedneſs and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and 
viſionary proſperity, is by no means pe- 
culiar to Lok purchaſers of tickets; there 
are multitudes whoſe life is nothing but 
2 continual lottery; who are always 
within a few months of plenty and hap- 
pineſs, and how often ſoever they are 
mocked with blanks, expect a prize 
from the next adventure. 

Among the moſt reſolute and ardent 
of the votaries of chance may be num- 
bered the mortals whoſe hope is to raiſe 
themſelves by a wealthy match; who 
hy out all their induſtry on the aſſidu- 
ities of courtſhip, and fleep and wake 
with no other ideas tban of treats, com- 
pliments, guardians, and rivals. 

One of the moſt indefatigable of this 
claſs, is my old friend Leviculus, whom 
I have never known for thirty years 
without ſome matrimonial project of ad- 
vantage. Leviculus was bred under 
a merchant, and by the es of his 
perſon, the ſprightlineſs of his prattle, 
and the neatneſs of his dreſs, ſo much 
enamoured his maſter's ſecond daughter, 
a girl of ſixteen, that ſhe declared her re- 
ſolution to have no other huſband. Her 
father, after having chidden her for un- 
dutifulneſs, conſented to the match, net 
much to the fatis faction of Leviculus, 
who was ſufficiently elated with his con · 
queſt to think himſelf entitled to a 

r fortune. He was, however, ſoon 
rid of his lexity, for his miſtreſs 
died before their marriage. 

He was now ſo well ſatisfied with his 
own accompliſhments, that he deter- 
mined to commence fortune-hunter ; 


and when his apprenticeſhi ired, in 
ſtead of beginning, as oa 
to walk the exchange with a face of im 
portance, or aſſociating himſelf wit 
thoſe who were moſt eminent for thei 
knowl of the ſtocks, he at oned 
threw off the n ee of the counting 
houſe, equipped himſelf with a modiff 
wig, liſtened to wits in coffee-houſes 

ed his evenings behind the ſcenes i 
the theatres, learned the names of beau- 
ties of quality, hummed the laſt ſtanzas 
of faſhionable ſongs, talked with fami- 
larity of high play, boaſted of his at- 
chievements upon drawers and coach- 
men, was often brought to his lodgings 
at midnight in a chair, told with neg- 
ligence and jocularity of bilking à tay- 
lor, and now and then let fly a ſhrewd 
jeſt at a ſober citizen,” -. 

Thus furniſhed with irrefiſtible ar- 
tillery, he turned his batteries upon the 
female world, and in the firſt warmth of 
ſelf-approbation, propoſed no Jeſs than 
the ſſion of riches and beauty unit- 
ed.” He therefore paid his civilities to 
Flavilla, che only daughter of a-weal- 
thy ſhopkeeper, who not being accuſ- 
tomed to amorous blandiſhments, or re- 
0 | addrefles, was delighted with 

novelty of love, and eakly ſuffered 
him to conduct her to the play, and to 
meet her where ſhe viſited. Ar 
did not doubt but her father, however of- 
fended by a clandeſtine marriage, would 
ſoon be reconciled by the tears of his 
daughter, and the merit of his ſon - in- 
law, and was in haſte to conelude the 
affair. But the lady liked better to be 
courted than married, and kept him 
three years in uncertainty and attend- 
ance. At laſt ſhe fell in love with a 
young enſign at a ball; and, having 
danced with him all night, married him 
in the morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his 
companions, took a journey to a ſmall 
eſtate in the country, where, after his 
uſual enquiries concerning the nymphs 
in the neighbourhood, he found it pro- 
per to fall in love with Altilia, a maid- 
en lady, twenty years older than him- 
ſelf for whoſe fayour fifteen nephews 
and nieces were in al contention. 
They hovered round her with ſuch jea- 
lous officiouſneſs, as ſcarcely left a mo- 
ment vatant for a lover. Leviculus, ne- 
vertheleſs, diſcovered his paſſion in 2 
letter, and Altilia could not withſtand 
the pleaſure of hearing vows and __ 
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and flatteries and proteſtations. She ad- 
mitted his viſits, enjoyed; for five years, 
the happineſs of keeping all her-expec- 
tants m perpetual alarms, and amuſed 
herſelf with the various ftratagems 
which were practiſed to diſengage her 
affections. Sometimes ſhe was adviſed 
with great earneſtneſs to travel for her 
health, and ſometimes intreated to keep 
her brother's houſe. Many ſtories were 
ſprexl to, the diſadvantage of Levicu- 
lus, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed af- 
feed for a time, but al care ſoon 
afterwards to expreſs her conviction of 
their falſehood. But being at laſt ſa- 
tated with this ludicrous tyranny, ſhe 
told her lover, when he preſſed 25 the 
reward of his ſervices, that ſhe was very 
ſenſible of his merit, but was reſolved 
not to impoveriſh an ancient family. 

He then returned to the town, and 
ſoon after his arrival became acquainted 
with Latronia, a lady diſtinguiſhed by 
the elegance of her equipage, and the re- 
gularity of her £4 9 Her wealth 
was evident in. her magnificence, and 
her prudence in her economy, and there- 
fore Leviculus, who had ſcarcely con- 
fidence ta ſolicit her favour, readily 
acquitted fortune of her former debts, 
when he found himſelf diſtinguiſhed by 
her with ſuch marks of preference as a 
woman of modeſty is Wee to give. 
He now grew bolder, and ventured to 
breathe out his impatience before her. 
She heard him without reſentment, in 
time permitted him to hope for happi- 
neſs, and at laſt fixed the nuptial day, 
without any diſtruſtful reſerve of pin- 
money, or ſordid ſtipulations for join- 
ture, and ſettlements. | 

Leviculus was triumphing on the eve 
of marriage, when he heard on the ſtairs 
the voice of Latronia's maid, whom 
frequent brjbes had ſecured in his ſer- 
vice. She foon burſt into his room, 
and told him that ſhe could not ſuffer 
him to be longer deceived; that her muſ- 
treſswas now ſpending the laſt payment 
of her fortune, and was only ſupported 
in her expence by the credit of his eſ- 
tate. Leviculus ſhuddered to ſee him- 
frlf fo near a precipice, and found that 
he was indebted for his eſcape to the re - 
bited Latronia to gain the conqueſt, 
quarrelled with her at lat about che 
pluader 
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Leviculus was now hopeleſs and diſ- 
conſolate, till one Sunday he ſaw a la- 
dy in the Mall, whom her dreſs de- 
clared a widow, and whom, by the 
jolting prance of her gait, and the broad 
reſplendence of her countenance, he 
gueſſed to have lately buried ſome pro» 
ſperous citizen. He followed her home, 
and found her to be no leſs than the 
relict of Prune the grocer, who havi 
no children, had bequeathed to her 
his debts and dues, and his eſtates re 
and perſonal. No formality was necel: 
fary in addreſſing Madam Prune, an 


therefore Leyiculus went next morning 


without an introductor. His .declara- 
tion was received with a loud laugh; 
he then collected her countenance, on- 
ered at his impudence, aſked if he k 
to whom he was talking, then ſh 
him the door, and again laughed. to 
find him confuſed. _ Leviculus diſco- 
vered that this coarſeneſs was nothing 
more than the coquetry of Cornbill, z 
next day returned to the attack, 15 
ſoon grew familiar to her dialect, and 
in a few weeks heard, without any emo - 
tion, hints of gay clothes with empty 
pockets; concurred in many ſage re- 
marks on, the regard dne to the people 
of pro ; and agreed with bet in * 
teſtation of the ladies at the other end 
of the town, who pinched their bellies 
to buy fine laces, and then pretended to 
W 2 at the city. Cd 
e ſometimes, preſumed to mention 
marriage; but was always anſwered with 
flap, a hoot, and a flounce. At laft 
he began to preſs her cloſer, and thought 
himſelf more favdrably received; but 
going one morning, with a, reſolution 
to trifle. no longer, he found her gone to 
church with a young journeyman from 
the neighbouring, ſhop, of whom ſhe 
had become enamoured at her window. 
In theſe, and a thouſand intermediate 
adventures, has Leviculus ſpent his time, 
till he is now grown grey with age, fa- 
tigue, and diſappointment. He begins 
at laſt to find ſucceſs is not to be 
expected, and being unfit for any em- 
ployment that might im prove his for- 
tune, and unfurniſhed with any arts 
that might amuſe. his leiſure, is con- 
demned to wear out a taſteleſs life in 
narratives. which few will hear, and 
complaints Which none will pity. 
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NULLA FIDES REGNI SOCIITS, OMNISQUE POTESTAS 


IMPATIENS CONSOR TIS ERAT. 


Lucans 


NO FAITH OF PARTNERSHIP DOMINION OWNS; 
STILL DISCORD HOVERS O'ER DIVIDED THRONES, 


HE hoſtility perpetually exerciſed 

between one man and another, is 
cauſed by the defire of many for that 
which only few can poſſeſs. Every man 
would be rich, powerful and famous; 
yet fame, power, and riches, are onl 
the names of relative conditions, whic 
imply the obſcurity, dependance, and 

of greater numbers. 

This univerſal and inceſſant competi- 
tion produces mjury and malice by two 
motives, intereſt and envy; the proſpect 
of adding to our poſſeſſions what we 
can take from others, and the hope of 
alleviating the ſenſe of our n 
leſſening others, though we gain nothing 
to ourſelves, 

Of theſe two malignant and deſtruc- 
tive powers, it ſeems probable at the 
. firſt view, that intereſt has the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt extenſive influence. It is eaſy 
to conceive that opportunities to ſeize 
what has been long wanted, may ex- 
cite deſires almoſt irreſiſtible; but ſurely 
the ſame eagerneſs cannot be kindled by 
an acccidental power of deſtroying that 
which gives happineſs to another. It 
muſt be more natural to rob for gain, 
than to ravage only for miſchief. 

Vet I am inolined to believe, that the 
great law of mutual benevolence is of- 
tener violated by envy than by intereſt, 
and that moſt of the miſery which the 
defamation of blameleſs actions, or the 
obſtruction of honeſt endeavours, brings 
upon the world, is inflicted by men that 
propoſe no advantage to themſelves but 
the ſatisfaftion of poiſoning the ban- 
quet which they cannot taſte, and blaſt- 
ing the harveſt which they have no right 
to reap. | r. 

Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a 
narrow compaſs. The number is ne- 
ver | n 
the poſts of degraded-power, catch the 
fragments of ſhattered fortune, or ſue - 
ceed to the cthohours of depreciated 
beauty. But. the empire of, envy+has 
no-limite, as it tequires, o it s influ- 


— 


ence, very little help from external cir. 
cumſtances. Envy may always be pro- 
duced by idleneſs and pride, 1 
what place will they not be found? 

Intereſt requires ſome qualities not 
univerſally beſtowed. The ruin of an- 
other will produce no profit to him who 
has not diſcernment to mark his advan- 
tage, courage to ſeize, and activity to 
purſue it; but the cold malignity of en- 
8 may be exerted in a torpid and qui- 

dent ſtate, amidſt the gloom of ſtupi- 
dity, in the coverts of cowardice. 
that falls by the attacks of intereſt, is 
torn by hungry tigers; he may diſcover 
and reſiſt his enemies. He that pe- 
riſhes in the ambuſhes of envy, is de- 
ſtroyed by unknown and inviſible aſ- 
ſailants, and dies like a man ſuffocated 

a poiſonous vapour, without know- 
ledge of his danger, or poſlibility of 
conteſt. 

Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome 
hazard, He that hopes to gain much, 
has commonly ſomething to loſe, and 
when he ventures to attack ſuperiority, 
if he fails to conquer, is irrecoverably 
cruſhed. But envy may act without 
expence or danger. To - ſpread ſuſpi- 
cion, to invent calumnies, to propagate 
ſcandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage. It is eaſy for the author of a 
lie, however malignant, to eſcape de- 
tection, and mfamy needs very little in- 
duſtry to aſſiſt it's circulation. 

Envy is almoſt the only vice which 1s 
prafticable at all times, and in every 


place; the only paſſion which can never 


ie quiet for want of irritation: it ef̃· 
fects therefore are every where 3 
able, and it's attempts always to 
dreaded 0 


It is impoſſible to mention = name 
which any advantageous diſtinQion has 
made eminent, but ſome latent animo- 
Gty will burſt out. The wealthy trader, 
however he may abſtra& himſelf from 
publick affairs, will never want 


who hint, with Shylock, that 7 


5 
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but boards. The beauty, adorned on- 
ly with the unambitious graces of in- 
nocence and modeſty, provokes, when- 
ever ſhe appears, a thouſand murmurs 
of detraction. The genius, even when 
he endeavours only to entertain or in- 
ſtruct, yet ſuffers perſecution from in- 
numerable criticks, whoſe acrimony is 
excited merely by the pain of ſeeing 
others pleaſed, and of hearing applauſes 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it ſo 
familiar, that it eſcapes our notice; nor 
do we often reflect upon it's turpitude 
or malignity, till we happen to feel it's 
influence. When he that has given no 
provocation to malice, but by attempt- 
ing to excel, finds himſelf purſued 
multitudes whom he never ſaw, with 
all the implacability of perſonal reſent- 
ment; when he perceives clamour and 
malice let looſe upon him as a public 
enemy, and incited by every ſtratagem 
of defamation; & hears the miſ- 
fortunes of his family, or the follies of 
his youth, expoſed to the world; and 
every failure of conduct, or defect of 
nature, aggravated and ridiculed; he 
then learns to abhor thoſe artifices at 
which he only laughed before, and diſ- 
covers how much the happineſs of life 
would be advanced by the eradication 
of envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of 
the mind, and ſeldom yields to the cul- 
ture of philoſophy. ere are, how- 
ever, conſiderations, which; if carefull 
implanted and diligently — 
might in time overpower and repreſs it, 
ſince no one can nurſe it for the ſake of 
pleaſure, as it's effects are only ſhame, 
inguiſh, and perturbation. 

t is above all other vices inconſiſtent 
with the character of a ſocial being, be- 
cauſe it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to 
very weak temptations, He that plun- 


ders a wealthy neighbour gainsas much 
as he takes away, and may unprove his 
own condition in the ſame proportion as 
he impairs another's; but he that blaſts 
a flouriſhing reputation, muſt be con- 
tent with a ſmall dividend of additional 
fame, ſo ſmall as can afford very little 
conſolation to balance the guilt by 
which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that danger- 
ous and empirical morality, which cures 
one vice by means of another. Buten- 
vy is ſo baſe and deteſtable, ſo vile in 
it's original, and ſo pernicious in it's 
effects, that the predominance of almoſt 
any other quality is to be preferred. It 
is one of thoſe lawleſs enemies of ſo- 
ciety, againſt which poiſoned arrows 
may honeſtly be uſed. Let it therefore 
be conſtantly remembered, that who- 
ever envies another confeſſes his ſupe- 
riority, and let thoſe be reformed 
their pride who have loſt their virtue. 

It is no flight tion of the in- 
juries which envy incites, that they are 
committed againſt thoſe who have given 
no intentional provocation; and that the 
ſufferer is often marked out for ruin, 
not becauſe he has failed in any duty, 
but becauſe he has dared to more 
than was required. 

Almoſt every other crime is praQtiſed 
by the help of ſome quality which might 
have produced efteem or love, if it 
been well employed; but envy is mere 
unmixed and genuine evil; it purfues a 
hateful end by deſpicable means, and 
defires not ſo much it's own happineſs 
as another's miſery, To avoid depra- 
vity like this, it is not neceſſary that any 
one ſhould afpire to heroiſm or ſanfity, 
but only that he ſhould reſolve not to 
quit the rank which nature aſſigns him, 
and wiſh to maintain the dignity of a 
human being. 


Ne CLXXXIV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1751: 


PERMIT TES trie EXPENDERE NUMINIBUS, QUID 
CONVENIAT NOBIS, REBUSQUE FIT UTILE NOSTRIS» 


Joy, 


INTRUST THY FORTUNE TO THE POW'pS ABOVE; 


LEAVE THEM TO MANAGE FOR THEE, 


D TO GRANT 


WHAT THEIR UNERAING WISDUM SEES THEE WANT. 


As every ſcheme of life, ſo every 


form of writing, has it's advan- 
tagps and inconveniencies, though not 


* 


Day 
mingled in the ſame proportions. The 
writer of effays eſcapes many embarraſſ- 
ments to which a large work would have 

3F3 


expoled 
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expoſed him; he ſeldom haraſſes his 
reaſon with long trains of conſequences, 
dims his eyes with the peruſal of anti- 
quated volumes, or burthens his me- 
mory with great accumulations of pre- 
paratory knowledge. A. careleſs glance 
upon a favourite author, or tranſient ſur- 
vey of the varieties of life, is ſufficient 
to ſupply the firſt hint or ſeminal idea, 
which, enlarged by the gradual accretion 
of matter ſtored in the mind, is by the 


warmth of fancy eaſily expanded into 


28 and ſometimes ripened into 
it. | 
The moſt frequent difficulty by which 


. the authors of theſe petty compoſitions 


are diſtreſſed, ariſes from the perpetual 
demand of novelty and change. The 
compiler of a ſyſtem of ſcience lays his 
invention at reſt, and employs 2, his 
judgment, the faculty exerted with leaſt 
fatigue. Even the relator of feigned 
adventures, When once the principal 
characters are eſtabliſhed, and the great 
events regularly connected, finds inci- 
dents and epiſodes crowding upon his 
mind; every change opens new views, 
and the latter part of the ſtory grows 
without labour out of the former. But 
he that attempts to entertain his reader 
with unconnected pieces, finds the irk- 
ſomeneſs of his taſk rather increaſed 
than leſſened by every production. The 
day calls afreſh upon him for a new 
topick, and he is again obliged to chooſe, 
without any principle to regulate his 
choice. N 11 5 „ 1. 
It is indeed true, that there is ſeldom 
any neceſſity of looking far, or inquiring 
long for a proper ſubjet. Every diver- 
ſity of art or nature, every publick bleſ- 
ſing or. calamity, every domeſtick pain 
cr gratification, every ſally of caprice, 
blunder of abſurdity, or ſtratagem of 
affeclation, may ſupply matter to him 
whoſe only rule is to avoid uniformity. 
But it often happens, that the judgment 
is diſtracted with boundleſs oltipliciey, 
the imagination ranges from one deſign 
N and the hours paſs imper- 
ceptib 7 away, till the. compoſition can 
be no longer delayed, and neceſſity en- 
forces the uſe of thaſe thoughts which 
then happen to be at hand. The mind, 
TIE * deliverance = any terms 
rom exity and ſu e, ies 
Ferſel vi wad to — Then 
her, collects embelliſhments and illuſ- 
trations, and ſometimes finiſhes, with 


great elegance and happineſs, what in a 


2 and leiſure ſhe never had 
n. 

t is not commonly obſerved, how 
much, even of actions conſidered as 
particularly ſubject to choice, is to be 
attributed to accident, or ſome cauſe out 
of our on power, by whatever name 
it be diſtinguiſhed. To clote tedious 
deliberations with haſty refolves, and 
after long conſultations with reaſon to 
refer the queſtion to caprice, is by no 
means peculiar to the eſſayiſt. Let him 
that peruſes this paper review the ſeries 
of his life, and inquire how he was 
placed in his preſent condition. He 
will find, that of the good or ill which 
he has experienced, a great part came 
unexpected, without any viſible grada- 
tions of approach; that every event has 
been influenced by cauſes acting with. 
out his intervention; and that whenever 


he pretended to the prerogative of fore- 


ſight, he was mortified with new con- 
viction of the ſhortneſs of his views. 
The buſy, the ambitious, the incon- 
ſtant, and the adventrous, may be ſaid 
to throw themſelves by deſign into the 
arms of fortune, and voluntarily to 
_ the power of governing themſelves; 
they engage in a courſe of life in which 
ct can be aſcertained by previous mea- 
fures; nor is it any wonder that their 


time is paſt between elation and deſpond- 


ency, hope and d ſappointment. 

Some there are Who appear to walk 
the road of life with more circumſpec- 
tion, and make no ſtep till they think 
themſelves ſecure from the hazard of a 
precipice; when neither pleaſure nor 
profit can tempt them from the beaten 
pathz who refuſe to climb leſt they 
ſhould fall, or to run leſt they ſhould 
ſtumble, and move ſlovely forward with - 
out any compliance with thoſe paſſions 
by which the heady and vehement are 


ſeduced and betrayed. 


Vet even the timorous prudence of 
this judicious claſs is far from exempt - 
ing them from the dominion of chance, 
a ſubtle and inſidious power, who will 
intrude upon privacy and embarraſs 
caution, No courſe of life is ſo pre- 
ſcribed and limited, but that many ac- 
tions muſt reſult from arbitrary election. 
Every one muſt form the general plan of 


his conduct by his own refle&ions; he 


muſt reſolve whether he will endeavour 
at riches or at content; whether he 
exerciſe private or . virtues; whe: 
ther he will labour for the general 


” 


benefit 
01 


18. 
= 


to 


of mankind, or contract his beneficence 
tohis family and dependants. | 

This queſtion-has long exerciſed-the 
ſchools of philoſophy, but remains yet 
undecided; and what hope 1s there that 
a young man, unacquainted with the 
arguments on either fade, ſhould deter- 
mine his own deſtiny otherwiſe than by 
chance? 


When chance has given him a om 
of his bed, whom he prefers to all other 


women, without any proof of ſuperior 
deſert, chance muſt again direct him in 
the education of his children; for who 
was ever able to conyince himſelf by ar- 
guments, that he had choſen for his ſon 
that mode of inſtruction to which his 
underſtanding was beſt adapted, or by 
which he would moſt eaſily be made wiſe 
or virtuous? 

Whoever ſhall inquire by what mo- 
tives he was determined on theſe impor- 
tant occaſions, will find them ſuch as 
his pride will ſcarcely ſuffer him to con- 
fels; ſome ſudden ardour of deſire, ſome 
uncertain glimpſe of advantage, ſome 
petty competition, ſome inaccurate con- 
cluſion, or ſome example implicitly re- 
verenced. Such are often the firſt cauſes 
of our reſolves; for it is neceſſary to act, 
but impoſſible to know the conſequences 
of action, or to diſcuſs all the reaſons 
which offer themſelves on every part to 
inquiſitiveneſs and ſolicitude. 

ince life itſelf is uncertain, nothin 
which has life for it's baſis can boaſ 
much ſtability. Yet this is but a ſmall 
part of our perplexity. We ſet out on a 
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tempeſtuous ſea in of ſome 
_—_ we expect to ee but 1 
are not ſure of admiſſion; w2 are not 
in danger of ſinking in the way, but of 
being miſled by meteors miſtaken for 
ſtars, of being driven from our courſe 
by the changes of the wind, and of loſ- 
ing it by unſkilful ſteerage; yet it ſome- 
times happens, that croſs winds blow 
us to a ſafer coaſt, that meteors draw us 
aſide from whirlpools, and that negli- 
ce or error contributes to our eſca 
rom nſiſchiefs to which a direct courſe 
would have expoſed us. Of thoſe that 
by precipitate concluſions involve them- 
ſelves in caldmities without guilt, very 
few, however they may reproach them- 
ſelves, can he certain that other mea- 
ſures would have been more ſucceſsful. 
In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, 
where a thoufand dangers hover about 
us, and none can tell whether the good 
that he purſues is not evil in diſguiſe, 
or whether the next ſtep will lead him to 
ſafety or deſtruction, nothing can afford. 
any rational tranquillity, but the canvie- 
tion that, however we amuſe ourſelves 
withunideal ſounds, nothing in reality is 
governed by chance, but that the uni- 
verſe is under the ual ſuperintend- 
ence of him who Loy. vr itz 9 be- 
ing is in the hands of omnipotent good- 
neſs, by whom what appears caſual to 
us is directed for ends ultimately kind 
and mercifulz and that nothing can 
finally hurt him who dehars not hi 
from the Divine favour. | 
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AT VINDICTA BONYM VITA JUCUNDIUS 1784, 


KEMPE HOF-INDOCTI. 


CHRYSITPUS NON DICIT IDEM, NEC MITE THALETIS 
INGENTUM, DULCIQUE SENEX VICINUS HYMETT0O, 
QUI FARTEM ACCEPTA SAVA INTER VINCLA CICUT2# 


ACCUSATORI NOLLET DARE. 


QUIPPE MINUTY 


SEMPER, ET INFIRMI XST ANIMI, EXIGUIQUE VOLUPTAS 


VL TIO. 


uro xxETENGE 15 SWEET, 


Jov, 


THUS THINK THE CROWD; WHO, FAGER TO ENGAGE, 
Axt QUICKLY FIRE, AND KINDLE INTO RAGE. 
T $0 MILD THALES NOR CHRYSIPPFUS THOUGHT, 
OR THAT GOOD MAN, WHO DRANK THE ros Nous DRAUGHT 

WITH MIND SERENE; AND COULD NOT WISH TO SLE 

MIS VILE ACCUSER DRINK AS DPEP ASHE: 

XXALTED 80CRATES! DIVINELY BRAVE! 

INJUE'D HE FELL, AND DYING HE FORGAVE, 

TOO NOBLE FOR REVENGE; WHICH STILL WE FIND 

THE WEAKEST FRAILTY OF A FEEBLE MIND, 


O vicious diſpoſitions of the mind 
more obitinately reſiſt both the 
counſels of philoſophy and the ixjunc- 
tions of . than thoſe Nn are 
complicated with an opinion of dignity; 
—— we cance difwif ha 
leaving in the hands of oppofition ſome 
a UNITE obtained, or ſuf- 
fering our own prejudices ſome 


imputation of puſillanimity. 

For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our 
Redeemer is more openly tranſgreſſed, 
or more induftriouſly evaded, than that 
by which he commands his followers to 

ive injuries, and prohibits, under the 
jon of eternal miſery, the gratifi- 
cation of the deſire which _— man 
feels to return pain upon him that in- 
flicts it. Many who could have con- 
quered their anger, are unable to com- 


bat pride, and purſue offences to ex- 


tremity of vengeance, leſt they ſhould 
be inſulted by the triumph of an ene 
my. 

But certainly no precept could better 
become him, at whoſe birth peace was 
proclaimed 7o the earth, For, what 
would ſo ſoon deſtroy all the order of 
ſociety, and deform life with violence 
and ravage, as a permiſſion to every cne 
to judge his own cauſe, and to appor- 
tion his own recompence for imagined 
injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt 
juſtice not to favour himſelf too much, 


DzxyvzNn. 


in the calmeſt moments of ſolitary me- 
ditation. Every one wiſhes for the diſ- 
tinctions for which thouſands are wiſh- 
ing at the ſame time, in their own opi- 
nion, with better claims. He that, when 
his reaſon operates in it's full force, can 
thus, by the mere prevalence of ſelf- 
love, prefer himſelf to his fellow - beings, 
is very unlikely to judge equitably when 
his paſſions are agitated by à ſenſe of 
wrong, and his attention wholly en- 
groſſed by pain, intereſt, or danger. 
Whoever a tes to himſelf the right 
of vengeance, h 
qualified to decide his own claims, fince 
he certainly demands what he would 
think unfit to be granted to another, 
Nothing is more apparent than that, 
however injured, or however provoked, 
ſome muſt at laſt he contented to forgive, 
For it can never be hoped, that he who 
firſt commits an injury, will contentedly 
acquieſce in the penalty required: the 
ſarhe haughtineſs of contempt, or vehe- 
menceof that prompts the act of in- 
juſtice, will more ſtrongly incite it's juſti- 
ficationz and reſentment can never ſo 
exattly balance the puniſhment with the 
fault, but there will remain an over- 
plus of vengeance which even he who 
condemns his firſt ation will think him- 
ſelf entitled to retaliate, What then can 
enſue but a continual exacerbation of 
hatred, an unextinguiſhable feud, an 
inceſſant reciprocation of miſchief, a 


mutual 


ows how little he is 
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mutual vigilance to entrap, and eager- 
nels to deſtroy? 

Since then the imaginary right of 
vengeance muſt be at laſt remitted, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to live in perpetual 
hoſtility, and equally impoſſible that, of 
two enemies, either ſhould firſt think 
bimſelf obliged by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, 
it is ſurely eligible to forgive early. 
Every aff on is more eaſily ſubdued be- 
fore it has been long accuſtomed to — 
ſeſſion of the heart; every idea is obli- 
terated with leſs difficulty, as it has 
deen more ſlightly im ed, and leſs 
frequently Ba ox He who has often 
brooded over his wrongs, pleaſed him- 
ſelf with ſchemes of aer, and 
gluitted his 1. with the fancied ſup- 

plications of humbled enmity, will not 
laly open his boſom to amity and re- 
conciliation, or indulge the gentle ſen- 
timents of benevolence and peace. 

It is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is 
yet little to be forgiven. A ſingle in- 
jury may be ſoon diſmiſſed from the 
memory; but a long ſucceſſion of ill 
offices by degrees aſſociates itſelf with 
every idea, a long conteſt involves fo 
many circumſtances, that every place 
and action will recal it to the mind, and 
freſh remembrance of vexation muſt ill 
enkindle rage, and irritate revenge. 

A wiſe man will make haſte to for- 
give, becauſe he knows the true value 
of time, and will not ſuffer it. 1 
away in unneceſſary pain, He that will 
ingly ſuffers, the corrolions of inveterate 
hatred, and gives up his days and nights 
to the gloom of malice, and perturba- 
tions of ſtratagem, Ag” urely. be 
laid to conſult his caſe. Reſentment is 
an union of ſorrow with malignity, 
combination of a paſſion which all gu- 
deavour to Avoid, Mev paſſion which .; 
all concur to deteſt e Man whore. 
tires to meditate miſchief, and to e 
perate his own. rage; whole thou 
ur employed only dn means; of , diltrs 
and contrivanices of fun, wholſk mind 
never pauſes from the zemembrance, of, 
* own 8 bat 1 indulge 

of enjoyig * calamities of, an-, 
5 5 may juſt umbered, n 

the moſt le, oF } beings, - 
among, thoſe wha. ae Pl Without 
in 8 * N N the a 4a 
of e e 
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want perſuaſives to forgiveneſs. We 
a. to what degree of malgnity 
any injury is to be imputed; or how 
much it's guilt, if we-were to —— 
the mind of him chat commi it, 
would be cxtenuated by miſtake, pre- 
cipitance, or negligence; we cannot be 
certain how aki more we feel than was 
intended to be inflicted, or how much 
2 increaſe the miſchief to ourſelves by 
voluntary aggravations. We may charge 
to of accident; ve may 
think the blow violent only becauſe we 
have made ourſelves delicate and tenderg 
we are on every ſide in danger of error 
and of guilt, as are certain to 
avoid only by ſpeedy forgiveneſs. 

From this pacific 5 harmleſs tem- 
pers thus propitious to others and our- 
elves, to domeſtick tranquillity and to 
ſocial happineſs, no man is withheld 
but b — by the fear of being in- 
falted U by his — or * by 
the world, 


It may be laid down as an un 
and univerſal axiom, that © all = s 
* abjeft and mean. It is always an 
ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquieſ- 
cence in a falſe e appearance of excellence, 
and proceeds not from conſciouſneſs of 
our attainments, but inſenſibility of our 
wants, 
Nothing can be great which is nas 
right. Nothing which.reaſan i 
can be ſyjtable to the dignit oi the 
man mind. To be. driven by externa 
motives from the path which! our owa. 
heart approves, to give way to any 5a. 
but conviction to ſuffer the ops * 
others to rule our choites — agen 
our — i * 4 ſubmit tamely> tothe 
and moſt ignaminigus lavery- 

I reſign the right af dhecting o 

on ves. 2411 he πDůiæ 


The utmaſt excellence un which 


+ MNANUY; PRs | is a conſtant and 


terminate purſgitaf 
gard to preſent dangers or adv 


virtue, Aae 


a contiaual reference oh, action . 

the divine willz an; habitual .appeak t 

. ſuſticoz and an unvance d 
the intelle d mal eye @ — 7 


which 7 only. can ob. | 
— But that pride which . — 
pteſume to boaſt of 


grverous 
allow. to-, regulate their meadures,, — 
nothing nobler in view than the approe-. . 


11:7 bation,of men whoſe ſupers- 
ons 5 2. ade — 0s 
himſelf and others, not Knowledge, and who, when we have 
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courted them with the utmoſt aſſiduĩty, 
can 8 no valuable or permanent re- 
ward; of beings who ignorantly 5ud 
ef what [thicy td c red 12 

tally deterttine what they never have 
examined; and whoſe fentence is there- 
fore of no weight till it has received the 
ratiſicattom of out 6wy conſcience. 

He that can deſcend to bribe fo 

like theſe, at the price of his innocence; 
he thatcan fuffer the delight of fuch ac- 
chmations to withhold his attention 
from the commands of the univerſal 
Sovereign, has little reafon to congratu- 


TE RAM BLE R. 


late himſelf upon the grratneſd of his 
mind; whenever he awikes'ts ſeridifs 
neſs and reflection, he muſt bec me de. 
ſpicable in his own eyes, nnd fhirink 
with ſhame from the remembrance of 
his cowardice and folly. / 122 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it 
is indifpenfibly required that he forgive: 
It is therefore ſuperſſuous to urge any 
other motive. ' Ou this great duty etet 
nity is ſuſpended, and to db refuſes 
to practiſe it, the throne of merty is in- 
acceſſible, and the Saviour of the wotld 
has been born in vain. een: 
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PONE ME, PIGRTS VBI NULLA CAMPIS * 
ARBOR ASTIVA RECREATUR AUR 


4 , 


DULCE KIDENTEM LALAGEN AMABO, 


Ix N 


DULCE LOQUENTEM. 


"PLACE ME WHERE NEVER SUMMER BREELE 


Hos. 


UNBINDS THE GLEBE, ON WARMS THE TREES; 
| WHERE EVER LOWERING CLOUDS APPEAR, | 


© 4 


2 


5. 
0 che happineſs and. my of our 
preſent ate, part ariſes from our 
ſenſatians ant part from our opinions; 
is-diftributed by nature, and part is 
n great meaſure apportioned by our- 
ſelyes . Poſitive pleaſure we cannot al- 
ways: obtain, and poſitive pain we often 
cannot remove. No man can give to 
His on plantations the fragrance of the 
Indian groves; nor will any precepts of 
philoſophy enable him to withdraw his 
attention from wounds or diſeaſes. But 
the negative infelicity which ecds, 
not from the preſſure of {ufferings, but 
the abſence of enjoyments, will always 
yield to the remedies of reaſons ) 
t One of the great arts of eſcaping ſu- 
guneatineſs, is to free our minds 
wthe habit of comparing our condi- 
tion wah that of others on whom the 
bleſſings of Rfe are more bountifully be- 
ſtowed; or with · imaginary ſtates of de- 


Ręht and ſecurity; unattainable 
—— *- Few r in a ſitu- 
ation: ſo and ful, as not 


to ſer every day beings yet more forlorn 


learn to rejoice i their own lot. 
No intonvenieie is Ks ſuperable by 


for thoſe 


AND. ANGRY JOVE DEFORMS ru INCLEMENT YEARY 
Tov Ab THE NYMPH SHALL CHARM MY TOIES, 
THE NYMPTH, WHO SWEETLY SPEAKS AND SWEETLY SMILES. 


l Faancis. 


art or diligence than the inclemency of 
cJimates, and therefore none affords 
more proper exerciſe for this philoſophi- 
cal abitracti A. native of England, 
pinched with the froſts of December, 
may leſſen his affeftion for his own 
country, by ſuffering his imagination to 
wander in the vales of Aſia, and ſport 
among woods that are always green, and 
ſtreams that always murmur; but if he 
turns his thoughts towards the polar re- 
. and conſiders * gon to 
w a great portion 0 ris 
darkneſs, and — condem pes 
weeks and months amid mountains of 
ſnow, he will ſoon recoyer his tranquil- 
lity, and while he ſtirs his fire, or throws 
his cloak about him, reflect how much 
he owes. to Providence, that he is not 
placed in Greenland or Siberia. 

The barrenneſs of the earth and the 
ſeverity. of the fies in theſe drrary 
countries, are ſuch as might be expected 
to confine the mind wholly to the con · 
templation of neceſſity and. diftreſs, ſo 
that the care of eſcaping death from 
cold and hunger ſhould leave no room 
in lands of 


ons. which 
in conduct, or diverlify 
plenty, ” ; characters; 


I. SESPIESSTED FESESEYT 8388. 
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fuch 


tharaRersy the ſummer ſhould be ſpent 
only in providing for the winter, and 
the winter in longing tor the ſummer. 

Yet learned curioſity is known to 
have found it's way into theſe abodes of 

erty and gloom: Lapland and Ice- 

d have their hiſtorians, their criticks, 
and their poetsz and Love, that extends 
his dominion. wherever humanity. can 
be found, perhaps exerts the ſame 
in the Greenlander's hut as in the pa- 
laces of eaſtern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the 
families of Greenland retire 2 to 

the cold months, and which may 

termed their villages or cities, a 
youth and majd, who came from differ- 
ent parts of = country, were 8 1 
diſtinguiſhed for their ty, that t 
how, by the reſt of the inhabitants 
Anningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed 
reſemb to their anceſtors of the ſame 
names, who had been transformed of 
old into the fun and moon. 

Anningait for ſome time heard the 
praiſes of Ajut with little emotion, but 
at laſt, by frequent interviews, became 
ſenſible of her charms, and firſt made a 
diſcovery of his aſfettion, by inviting her 
with her ts to a feaſt, where he 
placed Ajut the tail of a whale. 
Ajut ſeemed not much delighted by this 
gallantry; yet, however, from that time, 
was obſerved rarely to appear, but in a 
veſt made of the Un * white deer; 
ſhe uſed frequently to renew the black 
x wo; her hands and forehead, to 

— ſleeves with coral and ſhells, 
and to braid her hair with great exałt 


neſs. 

The ele of her drefs, and the ju - 
chcious di ion of her ornatnents, had 
ſuch an effeq upon Anningait, that he 
could no longer he reſtrained from a de- 
chration of hs on OO — 

d a poem in her praiſe} in whi 
EN other heroick — tender ſenti · 
ments, he proteſted, that, She way 
© beautiful as the vernal willow, and 
* fragrant as thyme upon the moun- 
* tains; that ber fingers were white us 
© the teeth of the morſe, and her ſmile 
' orateful as the diſſolution. of the ice 
© that he would purſue ber, though ſhe 
* ſhould paſs the ſnows of the mudiand 
© cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of 
* the eaſtern cannibals; that he would 
tear her from the erabraces of the 
nĩus of the rocks, ſaatch her from the 
* paws of Auharocy and reſcue her from 


* the ravine of He conclud - 
ed with a wiſh, that © whoever ſhall at- 
4 to hinder. his union with Aj 
* migat be buried without his bow, an 
chat in the land of fouls his ſkull might 
© ſerve for no other uſe than to catch 
the droppings of the ſtarry lamps. 
This ode being univerſally applauded, 
it was expected that Ajut would ſoon 
yield to ſuch fervour and accompliſh - 
ments; but Ajut, with the natural 
haughtineſs of beauty, expected all the 
forms of courtſhip; and before the would 
confeſs herſelf conquered, the ſun re- 
turned, the ice broke, and the ſeaſon of 
labour called all to their employments. 
Anningait and Ajut for a time al- 
vo went out in the ſame boat, and di- 
vided whatever was caught, Annin- 
gait, in the fight of his miſtreſs, loſt no 
opportunity of ſignalizing his courage; 
he attacked the ſea-horſes on the ice; 
rſued the ſeals into the water; and 
Naas upon the back of the whale, while 
he was yet ſtruggling with the remains 
of life. Nor was ins Gligenee leſs to 
accumulate all that could be neceffary to 
make winter com fortable; he dt ed the 


toe of fiſhes, and the fleſh of ſeals; he 


deer and foxes, and dreſſed 
their ſkins to adorn his bride; he feaſted 
her with eggs from the rocks, and ftrew- 
ed her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempeſt drove the 
fiſh to a diſtant of the coaſt, before 
Anningait bad com his ftorez he 
therefore entreated Ajut, that ſhe would 
at laſt grant hin her hand, and acc 
pany him to that part of the country 
whither he was now ſurnmoned by ne- 
ceflity. Ajut thought him not yet en- 
titſed to ſuch condeſtenſion, but pro- 


pals as z trial of his conſtancy, that 


ould return at the end of ſummer 
to the cavern where their acquaintance 
commenced, and there expect the reward 
of his-affiduities." O virgin, beau · 
© ful as the ſun ſhining on the water, 
© conſider,” faid Anningait, * what thou 
* haſt required. How eafily may 
return de precluded by a-ſodden fk 
or unexpected fogs; then muſt the 


hve not, m fair, in thoſe fabled coun- 
tries, which lying ſtrangers ſo wan- 
* tonly deſcribe; where the whole year 
is divided into ſhort days —.— 
© where the fame habitation ſerves for 
* ſummer and winter; where they raiſe 
' houſes in rows above the ech 
10 , 


night be paſt without my Ajut. We 
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© dwell together from year to year, with 
* flocks of tame animals grazing in the 
© fields about them; can travel at an 

time from one place to another, through 
© ways incloſed with trees, or over walls 
«* raiſed. upon the inland waters; and 
direct their courſe through wide coun- 
« triesby the ſight of green hills or ſcat- 
« tered- buildings. Even in ſummer, 
* we have no means of- croſſing the 
mountains, whoſe ſnows are never diſ- 
« ſolved;z nor can remove to any diſtant 


© reſidence, but in our boats coaſting 
© the bays: Conſider, Ajut; a few ſum- 
* mer-days, and a few winter-nighti, 
and the life of man is at an end. Nipht 
is the time of eaſe and feſtivity, of re. 
« yels and gaiety; but what will be the 
«flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal, or 
the ſoft oil, without the ſmile of Ajut!' 
The eloquence of Anningaitwas vain; 
the maid continued inexorable, and 
they parted with ardent promiſes to 
meet again before the night of winter. 


No CLXXXVIL .TUESDAY, DECEMBER 35 175. 


NON ILLUM NOSTREI POSSUNT MUTARE LAROKES, 
NOR $I FRIGORIEUS MEDITS HEBRUMQUE BIBAMUSE, 
SITHONIASQUE NIVES HIEMIS SUBEAMUS AQUOS «K 


OMNIA VINCIT AMOR. 


Fe 


© LOYE ALTERS WOT FOR US HIS HARD DYFCREES, 


Vincirt, 


Nr TAO BENEATH THE THRACIAN CLIME WE FREEZE, / 
' £O® THE MILD BLISS OF TEMPERATE SKIES FOREGO, 
AND IN/ MID WINTER TREAD SITHONIAN SNOW noon 


{LOVE CONQUERS AL L mm 


A'NNINGATT, however diſcom- 


poſod by the dilatory coyneſs of 


Ajut, was yet refolved to omit no to- 
kens of amorous reſpect; and therefore 
preſented her at his departure with the 


{king of ſeven white fawns, of five ſwans 


and eleven ſeals, with three marble lamps, 
ten veſſels of ſeal oil, and a large kettle 


of braſs, which he had purchaſed from 


a ſhip, at the price of half a whale, and 
two s of ſea-unicorns. 


Ajut was fo much affected by the 


fondneſt of her lover, or ſo much over- 


2 his magnificence, that ſhe 
Howed him to the ſea-ſide; and, when 
ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed aloud, 
that he might return with plenty of ſkins 
and oil; that neither the mermaids might 
ſnatch him into the deeps, nor the'ſpirits 
of the rocks confine him in their ca- 
verns. wn 
Sdbe ſtood a while to upon the 
parting veſſel, and 8. ee to 
her hut, filent and dejected, laid aſide, 


from that hour, her white deer ſkin, fuf- 
fered her hair to ſpread unbraided on her 


ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the 


_ dances of the maidens. She endeavour- 


ed to divert her thoughts by continual 
application to feminine 3 

thered moſs for the winter lamps, and 
dried graſs to line the boots of Annin- 


gait. Of the ſkins which he had be- 


Dax. 


ſtowed upon her, the made a fiſhing- 
coat, à fmall boat, and tent, all of ex- 
nifite manufacture; and while ſhe was 
s buſted, ſolaced her labours with a 


ſong, in which ſhe” prayed, that her 


* lover might have hands ftronger than 
©. the paws of the bear, and feet ſwifter 
© than the fect of the rain-deer; that his 
© dart might never err; and that his boat 
might never leak; that he might never 
© tumble on the ite, nor faint in the 
© water; that the ſeal might ruſh on his 


. n, and the wounded whale might 
© daſh the waves in vain.” 
The large boats in which the Green- 


landers tranſport their families, are al- 
ways rowed by women for a man will 
not debaſe himſelf by work which re- 
quires neither ſkill nor r An- 
ningait was therefore ex by idle- 
nefs to the ravages of paſſion. He went 


thrice to the ſtern of boat, with an 
intent to leap into the water, and ſwim 


back to his miſtreſs; but recollecting 


the' miſery which they muſt endure in 
the winter, without oil for the lamp, or 
ſkins for the bed, he reſolved to employ 
the weeks of abſence in proviſion for 3 
night of plenty and felicity. He then 
compoſed his emotions as he could, and 
expreſſed, in wild numbers and 
images,' his hopes, his ſorrows, and his 
fears. O Ife, ſays he, « frail and un- 
« certaio! 
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THE RAMBLER. 


certain! where ſhall wretched man 
find thy reſemblance but in ice floating 
« on the ocean? It towers on high, it 
e ſparkles from afar, while the 3 
c Hive and the waters beat it, the ſun 
« melts it above, and the rocks ſhatter 
it below, What art thou, deceitful 
« pleafure! but a ſudden blaze ftream- 
ing from the north, which plays a mo- 
ment on the eye, mocks the traveller 
with the hopes of light, and then va- 
© niſhes for ever? What, love, art thou 
© but a whirlpool, which we approach 


© without knowledge of our danger, 
© drawn on by im ible d ; 
ull we have loſt all power of refi 


© and eſcape? Till I fixed my eyes on 
* the graces of Ajut, while I had yet 
not called her to the banquet, I was 
© careleſs as the ſleepin morſe, I was 
merry as the ſingers in * ſtars. Why, 
Ajut, did .I gaze upon thy graces? 
* why, my fair, did I call to the 
* banquet? Yet, be faithful, my love, 
remember Anningait, and meet m 
« return with the ſinile of virginity. 
vill chaſe the deer, I will fubdue the 
« whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt of dark- 
* neſs, and unwearied as the ſummer 
* fun. In a few weeks, I ſhall return 
« prof s and wealthy; then ſhall the 
q eff and the po i feaſt thy kin- 
© dred; the fox Cakes ſhall cover th 
* couch; the tough hide of the ſeal 
* ſhelter thee from cold; and the fat of 
the whale illuminate thy dwelling.” 

Anningait having with theſe Eu. 
ments conſoled his grief, and animated 
his induſtry, found that they had now 
coaſted the headland, and ſaw the whales 
ſpouting at a diſtance. He therefore 
_ himſelf in his fiſhing-boar, called 
is aſſociates to their ſeveral employ- 
ments, plied his oar and harpoon with 
incredible courage ant dexterity; and, 
by dividing his time between the chace 
and fiſhery,” ſuſpended the miſeries of 
abſence and ſuſpicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithſtand- 
mg her neglected dreſs, happened, as 


fhe was drying ſome ſkins in the fun, | 


to catch the eye of Norngſuk, on his 
return from hunting. Norngfuk was 
of birth truly illuſtrious. His mother 


had died in childbirth, and his father, 
the moſt expert fiſher of Greenland, had 
ap — by too cloſe purſuit of the whale. 

is dignity was equalled by his riches; 
he was maſter of four men's and two 
women's boats, had ninety tubs of oil 


in his winter habitation, and five and 


twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt. 


the ſeaſon of darkneſs. When he ſaw 
the beauty of Ajut, he immediately 
threw over her the ſkin of a deer that he 
had taken, and ſoon after preſented her 
with a branch of coral. Ajut refuſed 
his gifts, and determined to admit ao 
lover in the place of Annjngaif, 
Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe 
to ſtratagem. He knew that Ajut would 
conſult an Angekkok, or diviner, con- 
cerning the fate of her lover, and the feli - 
city of her future life. He therefore ap- 
plied himſelf to the moſt celebrated An- 
kok of that part of the country, and 
y a preſent of two ſeals and a marble 
kettle obtained a promiſe, that whenAjut 
ſhould conſult — he would declare 
that her lover was in the land of ſouls. 
Ajut, in a ſhort time, brought him 2 
cont made by herſelf, and enquired what 
events were to befal her, with aſſurances 
of a much larger reward at the return 
of Anningait, if the eee ſhould 
flatter her deſires. e Angekkok 
knew the to riches, and foretold 
that Anningait, having already caught 
two whales, would ſoon * = 
with a | boat laden wi ifions. 
This wk ſtication ſhe as 
tokeep ſecret; and Norngſuk depending 
n his artifice, renewed his addreſſes 
with greater confidence; but finding his 
ſuit ſtill unſucceſsful, applied himſelf 
to her parents with gifts and promiſes. 
The wealth of Greenland is too power- 
ful for the virtue of a Greenlander; they 
forgot the merit and the preſents of An- 
ningait, and decreed Ajut to the em- 
braces of Norngſuk. She entreated; 
ſhe remonſtrated; ſhe , and raved; 
but finding riches irreſiſtible, fled away 
into the uplands, and lived in à cave 
upon fuch berries as ſhe could gather, 


and the birds or hares which ſhe had the 


fortune to enſnare, taking care, at an 


hour when ſhe was not likely to be found, 


to view the ſea every day, that her lover 


might not miſs her at his return. 


t laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which 
Anningait had N ſtealing flow 
and heavy laden along the coaſt. © She 
ran with all the impatience of affection 
to catch her lover in her arms, and re- 
late her conſtancy and ſufferings. When 
the company reached the land, they in- 
formed her, that Anningait, after the 
fi was ended, being unable to ſup- 
port the flow S of the veſſel of 

0 382 


carriages 
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a had fet out before them in 
his fiſhing- boat, and they expected at 
their arrival to have found him on ſhore. 
Ajut, diſtracted at this intelligence, 
was about to fly into the hills, without 
knowing why, though ſhe was now in 
the A her parents, who forced 
her back to their on hut, and endea- 
voured to comfort her; but when at laſt 
they retired to reſt, Ajut went down to 
the beach; where finding a fiſhing- boat, 
the entered it without hefitation, and 
telling thoſe who wondered at her raſh- 
neſs, that ſhe was going in ſearch of An- 
ningait, rowed away with great ſwift- 
neſs, and was ſeen no more. 1 
The fate of theſe lovers gave occa- 
ſion to various fictions and conjectures, 


Some are of opinion, that they were 
changed to ſtars; — 1 that 
Anningait was ſeized in his paſſage by 
the genius of the rocks, and that Ajut 
was transformed into à mermaid; and 
ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the 
deſerts of the ſea. But the g 
funſion is, that they are both in that 
part of the land of fouls where the ſun 
never ſets, where” oil is always freſh, 
and proviſions always warm. The vir- 
gins ſometimes throw a thimble and a 
needle into the bay from which the 
hapleſs maid "departed; and when a 
Greenlander would praiſe any couple for 
virtuous affection, he declares that 
love like Anningait and Ajut. 
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THE MOKE I HONOUR THER, THE LESS ILO. 


| Nen of the deſires Games: by 
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vanity is more general, or 

blameable, than that of being diſtin- 
84 for the arts of converſation. 

her accompliſhments may be poſſeſſed 
without opportunity of exerting them, 
or wanted without danger that the defect 
can often be remarked; but as no man 
can live, otherwiſe than in an hefmitage, 
without hourly pleaſure or yexation, 
from the fondaes or neglect of thoſe 
about him, the faculty of giving plea- 
fure is of continual uſe, Few are 
more frequently envied than thoſe who 
have the power of forcing attention 
wherever they come, whole entrance is 
conſidered as a promiſe of felicity, and 
whole departure is lamented, like the 
receſs of he fun from northern climates, 
as à privation of all that enlivens fancy, 
or inſpirits gaiety, : 
It is apparent, that to excellence in 
this valuable art, ſome peculiar qualifi- 
cations are neceſſary; for every one's ex- 
primes will inform him, that the plea- 
ure which. men are able to give in con- 


veriation, holds no ſtated proportion to 


their knowledge or their virtue. Many 
find their way to the tables and the par- 
ties of thoſe who never conſider them 


at of the leaſt importance in any other 


lace; we have all, at one lime gr other, 
en content to love thoke whom we 


could not eſteem, and been perſuaded 
to try the dangerous experiment of ad- 
mitting him tor a companion, whom 
we knew to be tog ignorant for a coun- 
ſellor, and too treacherous for a friend, 


I queſtion whether ſome abatement of 


character is. not neceflary to. general ac- 
ceptance. Few ſpend their time with 
much ſatis faction under the eye of un- 
conteſtable ſuperiority; and therefore, 
among thoſe whole preſence is courted 
at aſſemblies of jollity, there are ſeldom 
found men eminently. diſtinguiſhed for 
powers or acquilitions. The wit whoſe 
vivacity. condemns flower. tongues to 
ſilence, the ſcholar whoſe knowledge al- 
lowsnomantofancy that he inſtructshim, 
the critick who ſutfers no tallacy to paſs 
undeteCted, and the reaſoner who con- 
demns the idle to thought, and the teg- 
ligent to attention, are generally praiſ- 
a and fcared, reverenced and avoided. 

He that would pleaſe mult rarely aim 


at ſuch excellence as depreſſes his hear 


ers in their own opinion, or debars them 
from the hope of contributing xecipro- 
cally to the entertainment of the com- 
pany. Merriment, extorted by ſallies 
of imagination, ſprightlineſs of remark, 
or quickneſs of reply, is too often what 
OW, jor call the Sardinian Laughter, 


a diſtortion of the face without glad- 
nels of heart, _ 


For 


_ 


For this reaſon, no ſtyle of converſa- 
tion is more ear 4nd dag ay we than 
the narrative. He who has ſtored his 
memory with ſlight anecdotes, private 
incidents, and. perſonal peculiarities, 
ſeldom fails to find his audience favour- 
able. Almoſt every man liſtens with 
eagerneſs to contemporary hiſtory; for 
almoſt , every man has ſome real or 
imaginary connection with a celebrated 
character; ſome, deſire to advance or op- 
poſe a riling name. Van often, co- 
operates with curioſity, that is a 
hearer in one place, qualifies himſelf to 
become a ſpeaker" in another; for though 
he cannot comprehend a ſeries of argu- 
ment, or tranſport the volatile ſpirit of 
wit without evaporation, he yet thinks 
himſelf able to treaſure up the various 
incidents of a ſtory, and pleaſes his 
hopes with the information which he 
ſhall give to ſome inferior ſociety. 

Narratives are for the moſt part heard 
without envy, becauſe they are not ſup- 
poſed to imply any intelleQual qualities 
above the common rate, To be acquaint- 
ed with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well 
25 to another; and to relate them when 

are known, has in appearance ſo 
little difficulty, that every one concludes 
himſelf equal tothe taſk. 

But it is noteaſy,and in ſome ſituations 
of life not poſſible, to accumulate fuch 
a ſtock of materials as may ſupport the 
expence of cofitinual narration; and it 
frequently happens, that they who at- 
tempt this method of ingratiating 'them- 
ſelves, pleaſe oy at the firſt interview; 
and, for want of new ſupplies of inte]- 
ligence, wear out their ftories by con- 
tioual repetition, 

There would be, therefore, little hope 
of obtaining the praiſe of ' a good com- 
panion, were it not to be gained by more 
compendious methods; but fuch is the 
kindneſs of mankind toall, except thoſe 
who aſpire to real merit and rational 
dignity, that every underſtanding may 
find ſome © way to excite benevolence; 
and whoever is not envied may learn the 
artof procuring love. We are willing 
to be pleaſed, but are not cy ad- 
mire; we favour the mirth or ofhiciouſ- 


neſs that ſolicits our regard, but oppoſe 
the worth or ſpirit that enforces it. 

The firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, 
becauſe they deſire only to pleaſe, is due 
to the merry fellow whoſe laugh is loud, 
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and whoſe voice is ſtrongʒ who is ready 
to echo every jeſt with obſtreperous ap- 
bation, and countenance fro- 
ick with vociferations of applauſe. It 
is not neceſſary to a- merry fellow to 
have in himſelf any fund of jocularity, 
or force of conception; it is ſufcient' 


that he always appears in the higheſt * 


exaltation of gladneſs, for the greater / 
part of mankind are gay or ſerious by 
infection, and follow without reſiſtance 
the attration of _—_— 

Next to the merry fellow is the good 
natured man, a being generally without 
benevolence, or any other virtue, than 
ſuch as indolence and infenſibilitycon-" 
fer. The characteriſtick of a 7 
natured man is to bear a joke; to fit un- 
moved and unaffected amidſt noiſe and 
turbulence, profaneneſs and obſcenity; 
to hear every tale without contradiftiong 
to endure inſult without reply; and to 
follow the ſtream of folly, whatever 
courſe it. ſhall happen to take. The 
good-natured man is commonly the 
darling of the petty wits, with whom 
they exerciſe themſelves in the rudiments. 
of raillery ; for he never takes ad vantage 


of failings, nor diſconcerts a puny ſa- 


tiriſt with unexpected farcaſms;. but 
while the glats continues to circulate, 
contentedly bears the expence of unin- 
terrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing 
at his own importance. 


The modeſt mam is 2 companion of a 


yet lower rank, whoſe only power of 
iving pleaſure is not to i pt it. 
he modeſt man ſatisfies himſelf with 


peaceful ſilence, which all his companions - 


are candid enough to conſider as pro- 


ceeding not from inability to ſpeak, but 


willingneſs to hear, 
Many, without being able to attain 


any general character of excellence, 


have ſome ſingle art of entertainment 
which ſerves them as a paſſport through 
the world. One I have known for Hf 
teen years the darling of a weekly club, 


becauſe every night, preciſely at eleven, - 


he begins his favodrite ſong, and dur- 
ing the vocal performance, by corre- 
ſponding” motions of his hand, chalks 
out a giant upon the wall. Another 
has endeared himſelf to a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of acquaintances by ſitting among 
them with his wig reverſed; another by 
contriving fo ſmut the noſe of an 

ſtranger who was to be initiated in the 


club; another hy purring like a cat, and 
, | . 5 then 
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422 THE RAMBLER. 
then pretending to be frighted; and an- 
other by yelping like a hound, and cal- 
ling to the drawers to drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulneſs 


is promoted, and ſometimes friendſhip 
eſtabliſhed; arts, which thoſe who de- 


ſpiſe them ſhould not rigorouſly blame, 
except when they are practiſed at the 


-expence of innocence; for it is always 


neceſſary to be loved, but not alwa 
neceſſary to be reverenced. 8 
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Cob TAM GRANDE SOPHOS CLAMAT TIBI TUR BA POGATA, 


NON TU, POMPONI, CQENA DISERTA TUA EST» 


Maar. 


RESOUNDING PLAUDITS THO" THE CROWD HAVE KUNG, 
THY TREAT IS ELOQUENT, AND NOT THY TONGUE, 


1 Ba world ſcarcely affords oppor- 
tunities of making any oblerva- 
tion more frequently, than on falſe 
claims to commendation. Almoſt every 
man waſtes part of his life in attempts 
to diſplay qualities which he does not 
pofleis, 4 to gain applauſe which he 
cannot keep; fo that Larcely can two 
rſons Salnally meet, but one is of- 
Ended or diverted by the oſtentation of 
the other. 
Of thele pretenders it is fit to diſtin- 
aſh thoſe who endeavour to deceive 
from them who are deceived; thoſe who 
by deſigned impoſtures promote their in- 
tereſt, or gratify their pride, from them 
who mean only to force into regard their 
latent excellencies and neglected virtues; 


who believe themſelves qualified to in- 


& or pleaſe, and therefore invite the 


N notice of mankind. 


Ibe artful and fraudulent uſurpers of 
diſtinction deſerve greater ſeverities than 
ridicule and contempt, ſince they are 
ſeldom content with empty praiſe, but 
are inſtigated by paſſions more perni- 
cious than vanity. They conſider the 
reputation which they endeavour to 
eſtabliſh as neceſſary to the accompliſh- 
ment of ſome ſubſequent deſign, and 
value praiſe only as it may conduce to 
the ſucceſs of avarice or ambition. 

The commercial world is very fre- 
quently put into confuſion by the bank- 
r1ptcy of merchants, that aſſumed the 
Tplendour of wealth only to obtain the 
privilege of trading with the ſtock of 
other men, and of contracting debts 
which nothing but lucky caſualties could 
enable them to pay; till after having 
fupported their appearance a while b 
wmmultuous magnificence of boundlets 


track, they ſink at once, and drag 


F. Lewrs. 


down into poverty thoſe whom their 
equipages had induced to truſt them, 

Among wretches that place their hap- 

ineſs in the favour 75 the great, of 

ings whom only high titles or large 
eſtates ſet above themſelves, nothing is 
more common than to boaſt of confidence 
which they do notenjoy; to ſell promiſes 
which they know their intereſt unable to 
perform; and to reimburſe the tribute 
which they pay to an imperious maſter, 
from the contzibutions of meaner de- 
pendants, whom they can amuſe with 
tales of their influence, and hopes of 
their ſolicitation. 

Even among . ſome, too thoughtleſs 
and volatile for avarice or ambition, 
may be found a ſpecies of falſchood 
more deteſtable than the levee or ex- 
change can ſhew, There are men that 
baaſt of debaucheries, of which they ne- 
ver had addreſs to be guilty; ruin, by 
lewd tales, the characters of women to 
whom they are ſcarcely known, or by 
whom they have been rejected; deſtroy 
in a drunken frolick the happineſs of fa- 
milies; blaſt the bloom of beauty, and 
intercept the reward of virtue, » 

Other artifices of falſchood, though 
utterly unworthy of an ingenuous mind, 
are not yet to be ranked with flagitious 
enormities, nor is it neceſſary to incite 
ſanguinary juſtice againſt them, fince 
they may be adequately puniſhed by de- 
tection and laughter. The traveller 
who deſcribes cities which he has never 
feen; the ſquire who, at his return from 
London, tells of his intimacy with no- 
bles to whom he has only bowed in 


the park, or coffee-bouſe; the author 


who entertains his admirers with ſtories 
of the aſſiſtance which he gives to wits 
of a higher rank; the city dame = 
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talks of her viſits at great houſes, where 
ſhe happeps to know the cookmaid;z,are 


ſurely. luch harmleſs animals as truth 
herſelf may be content to deſpiſe with- 
out defiring to, hurt them, L 

But of the multitudes who ftruggle 
in vain for diſtinction, and diſplay their 
own merits only to feel more acutely the 


ſting of noglect, a great part are wholly 


innocent of deceity. and are betrayed, by - 


infatuation and credulity, to that ſcorn 
with which the univerſal love of praiſe 
incites us all to drive feeble competitors 
out of our way 

Few men furvey themſelves. with fo 
much ſeverity, as not to admit prejudi- 
ces in their own favour, which an artful 
flatterer may gradually ſtrengthen, till 
wiſhes for a particular qualification are 
improved to hopes of attainment, and 
hopes of attaintnent to belief. of poſ- 
ſeſſion. Such  flatterers every one will 
find, who has power to reward their 
aſſiduities. rever there is wealth, 
there will be dependance and expecta- 
tion; and wherever there is dependance, 
there will, be an emulation of ſervility. 
Many of the follies which provoke 
general cenſure, are the effects of ſuch 
vanity as, however it might have wan- 
toned in the imagination, would ſcarcely 
have dared the publick eye, had it not 
been animated and emboldened by flat- 
tery. Whatever difficulty there may 
be in the knowledge of Furche, ſcarce- 
ly any one fails to fuſpect his own im- 
perfections, till he is elevated by others 
to confidence, We are almoſt all na- 
turally modeſt and timorons; but fear 
and ſhame "are uneaſy ſenſations, and 
whoſoever helps to remove them is re- 
ceived with Kindneſs. *_- 

Turpicula was the heireſs of a large 
eſtate, and having loſt her mother in her 
infancy, was committed to a governeſs 


whom misfortunes had reduced to ſup- 
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pleneſs and huwility. , The fondneſs of 

urpicula's father would not ſuffer him 
ut he 
hired domeſtick teachers, and beitowed 
on her all the accompliſhments that 


to truſt her at à publick ſchool, 


wealth could purchaſe. But how man 
things are neceſſary to happineſs which 
money cannot obtain? Thus ſecluded 
from all with whom ſhe might converſe 
on terms of equality, ſhe heard none of 
thoſe intimations of her defects, which 


. envy, petulance, or anger, product 


among children, where they are not 
afraid of telling what they think. 
Turpicula ſaw nothing but obſequi- 
ouſneſs, and heard org but com- 
mendations None are ſo little acquaint- 
ed with the heart, as not to know 
woman's firſt with is to be handſome, 
and that opnſequently the readieſt me- 
thod of obtaining her kindneſs is to 
raiſe her beauty. Turpicula had a 
iſtorted ſhape and a dark complexion; 
et, when the impudence of aul Men 
d yentured to tell her of the com- 
manding dignity of her motion, and the 
ſoft , of her ſmile, ſhe was 
eaſily convinced, that ſhe was the de- 
light or torment of every eye, and that 
all who gazed upon her felt the fre of 
envy or love. She therefore neglefted 
the culture of an underſtanding which 
might have ſupplied the defects of her 
form, and applied all her care to the de- 
coration of her 
ſidered that mare could judge of beauty 
than of wit, and was, like the reſt 
human beings, in haſte. to be admired, 
The deſire of conqueſt flaturally led her 
to the liſts in which beauty fignalises 
her power. She glittered at court, Hut- 
tered in the park, and talked aloud in 
the front - box; hut, after a thouſand ex- 
periments of her charms, was at laſt coh- 
vinced that ſhe had been flattered, and that 
her glaſs was honeſter than her maid, 
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N Mos the emirs and vifiers, the and condemned to paſs the reſt of his life 

12 ſons of valour and of wiſdom, that on his hereditary eſtate. 
ſang at the corners of the Indian throne, Morad had been fo Tong accuſtomed 
to aſſiſt the counſels or conduct the wars to crowds and bufmeſs, ſupplicants and 
of the poſterity of Timur, the firſt place ffattery, that he knew not how to fill 

- was long held by Morad the ſon of Ha- up his tours in ſolitude; he faw with 
*yarth, orad having ſignalized him- regret the ſun riſe to force on his eye a 
f in many battles and ſieges, was re- new day for which he had no uſe; and 

_ witded with the goverument of a pro- envied the ſavage that wanders in the 
vince; from which the fame of his'wiſ- deſert, becauſe he has no time vacant 

dom e oo pe was — to he n the calls of natute, but is ny 
pinnacles of Agra, by t ers © ing his „or ſleeping in his den. 
ws whom bY enuniſtration made Hi. * in time vitiated his 

"happy. The emperor called him into conſtitution, and a flow diſeaſe ſeized up- 
his preſence, and gave into his hand the on him. He refuſed phyſick, neglected 
keys of riches,” and the ſabre of com- exerciſe, and lay down on his couch 

mand. The voice of Morad was heard peeviſh and reſtleſs, rather afraid to dic 
from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian than defirous to lie. His domeſticks, 
ocean, every tongue faultered in his pte- for a time, redoubled- their aſſiduities; 
ſence, and every eye was caſt down be- but finding that no-offciouſneſs could 
fore him. 545 * y ſooth, nor 5 latisfy, 2 ſoon 
Morad lived many years in : ve way to negligence and floth, and 

þ Vo increaſed is wealth, — 2 Nie that 42 . nations often 

© terided 2 inſſuence. The ſages tre- languiſhed in his chamber without an 

Peated his maxims, the captains of thou - attendant. mn | 
nds waited his commands. Compe- In this melancholy ſtate, he com- 
fition” withdrew into the cavern of en- manded meſſengers t recal his eldeſt 

vy, and diſcontent trembled at her own ſon Abouzaid from the army. Abouraid 
murmurs. But human greatneſs is ſhort was alarmed at the acconut of his fa- 

and tranſitory, as the odour of incenſe ther*s ſickneſs, and hafted by long jour- 
in the fire. The fun grew weary of nies to his place of reſidence. 

- gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds was yet living, and felt his firength re- 
of ſorrow ered round his head, and turn at the embraces bf his ſon; then, 
the tempeſt of | hatred roared about his commanding him to ſit down at his bed- 

- dwelling, : ſide—* Abouzaid,” ſays he, * thy father 

- |  Morad ſaw ruin haſtily approaching. has no mort to hope or fear from the 

The fuſt that forſook him were his poets; inhabitants of the earth, the cold hand 
their example was followed by all thoſe of the angel of death is now upon him, 

»- whom he had rewarded for contributing and the voracious grave is howling 
to his pleaſures; and only a few, whole * for his prey, Hear therefore thepre- 

virtue had entitled them to favour, were ,* cepts of ancient experience, let not my 

nwo he ſren in his hall ar chambers. * laſt inſtructions iſſue forth in vam. 

Hie felt his danger, and proſtrated him- Thou haſt ſeen me happy and calami- 

felt at the foot of the throne, His ac- tous, thou haſt beheld my exaltation 

euniers were confident and loud, his and my fall. My power is in the 
* ='/ felends ſtood contented with frigid neu- hands of my enemies, my treaſures 
tr-lity; and the voice of truth was over- have rewarded-my accuſers; but my 

_ borne by 8 2 — — of CO — clemency uf _ _ 

- his pow rived of his acquiſitions, * | ſpa and my wiſdom his 
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« anger could not take away, Cuſt 
© thine eyes round thee, whatever thou 


© bchokdeft with, in a few hours; be thine; / 


« apply thine ear to my dictates, and 
© theſe poſſeſſions will promote thy bap- 
« pineſs. Aſpire notto public honours, 
enter not the palates of kings; thy 
« wealth will ſet thee above inſult, let 
thy moderation =—_ thee, below cuvy. 
Content thyſelf with private-dignity, 
« diffuſe thy fiches among thy friends, 
© let ws ig extend thy beneficence, 
and ſuffer not thy heart to be at reſt 
till thou art loved by all to whom thou 
art known, In the height of my pow- 
er, L ſaid to defamation will 


« hearthee?* and to artifice - What 


canſt tou perform? But, my ſon, de- 
ſpiſe not thou the malice of the weakeſt; 
remember that venom ſupplies the 
« want of ſtrength, and that the lion 
may periſh by the puncture of an ap.” 
Morad expired in a few hours. A- 
bouzaid, after the months of mourning, 
determined to regulate his conduct by his 
father's p ts, and cultivate the love 
of mankind by every art of kindneſs 
and endearment. He wiſely confidered 
that domeſtick happineſs was firſt to be 
ſecured, and that none have ſo much 
power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe 
who are preſent in the hour of — 2 
gence, hear the burſts of thoughtleſs 
merriment, and obſerve the ſtarts of un- 
rded paſſion. He therefore augment- 
A the y of all his attendants, and 
ee” every exertion of uncommon 
diligence fuperaumerary gratuities. 
While he — — danſelf upon the 
fidelity and — of his family, he 
was in the night alarmed with robbers, 
who being patrſued and taken, declared 
that they! had deen admitted by one of 
his ſervants; the ſervant immediately 
confeſſed, that he un varred the door, be- 
cauſe another not more worthy of con- 
fidence was entruſted with the keys. 


Abouzaid was thus convinced that a 


dant could not eahly be made a 


friend; and that while many were ſoli- 


citing for the firſt rank of favour, all 
thoſe would be alienated whom he diſap- 
mted.” ' He therefore reſolved to af- 
iate with a-few equal companions fe. 
lected from among the chief men of the 
gn With theſe he lived happily 
or a time, till familiarity ſet them free 
from reftraint, -and every. man thought 


kimſelf at liberty to indulge his own 


| mY 


their patron, 


\ 
1 . 
3 1 9 
1 ' 


caprice, and advance his own opinions. 
T then diſturbed each er with 


contrarjety of inclinatians, und differ- 


ence of ſentiments; and Abouzaid was 
neceſſitated to offend one party by con- 
currence, or both by indiſference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a 


_ Cloſe union with beings ſo diſcordant in 


their nature, and to diffuſe himſelf in a 


larger circle. He practiſed the ſmile of 


univerſal courteſy, and invited all to his 


table, but admitted none to his retire- 
ments, Many who had been ryjefted 
in his choice of friendſhip, now refuſed 
to accept his acquaintance; and of thoſe 
whom 2 and magnificence drew to 
his table, every one preſſed, forward to- 
ward intimacy, thought himſelf oer - 
looked in the crowd, and murmured be · 
cauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed above the 
reſt, By degrees all made adxances,. and 
all, reſented repulſe, . The table yas 
i ml delicacies in vain; the 
m ſounded. in r and 
Abouzaid was left 8 
ſome new ſcheme of pleaſure or ſecurity. 
Reſolying now to try the force of gra- 
titude, he enquired for men of ſcience, 
whoſe merit was obſcured; by poverty. 
His houſe was, ſoon crowded. with paets, 
ſculptors, painters, and dehgners, who 
wantoned in unexperienced . and 
employed their powers in celebration of 
Boe in a ſhort. time. they 
forgot the diſtreſs from which they had 
been reſcued, and began to-confuder their 
deliverer as a. wxetch, of narrow capa- 
city, who was: growing great by, works 
which he could not perform, and whom 
they overpaid, by condeſtending to ac- 
cept his bounties. Ahovzaid heard 
their murmurs, and diſmiſſed them; and 
from that hour continued blind to co- 
lours, and deaf to panegyrick.. : / 
As che ſons of art departed, mutter- 
ing threats of perpetual infamy, A- 
bouraid, who ſtood at the gate, called to 
him Hamet the * Hamet, ſaid he, 
thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
hopes and experiments: I have now 
© learned che vanity of thoſe labours 
© that with to be rewarded. by human 
* benevolence; I ſhall henceforth; do 
good, and avoid evil, without xeſpect 
© tothe opinion of men; and reſolve to 
* ſolicit only the approbation of that 
© Beingwhom alone we are ſure to 
5 by eadeayouring to pleaſe him. 
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Ne CXCI. TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1752. 


CEREUS IN VITIUM FLECTI, MONTTORIBUS ASPER, 


THE YOU T R 


ws Hom, 


YIELDING LIKE WAX, TH* IMPRESSIVE FOLLY BEARS; 


ROUGH TO REPROOF, AND SLOW TOFUTURE CARES». 


TO THE KRAMBLER. 
DEAR MR, RAMBLER, 


Have been four days confined tomy 

chamber by 4 cold, which has al- 
ready kept me from three plays, nine 
es, five ſhows, and fix card-tables, 
and put me ſeventeen viſits behind-hand; 
and the doctor tells my mamma, that 
if T fret and cry, it will ſettle in my 
head, and I ſhall not be fit to be 
But, dear Mr. 
Rambler, how can I help it? At this 
very time Melifſa is dancing with the 
prettieſt gentleman;=ſhe will breakfaſt 
with him to-morrow, and then run to 


two auctions, and hear compliments, 


and have preſents; then ſhe will be dreſt, 
and viſit, and get a ticket to the play; 
then go to cards and win, and come 
home with two flambeaus before her 
chairs Dear Mr. Rambler, who can 
bear it? 

My aunt has juſt brought me a bun- 
dle of your papers for wy amuſement. 
She ſays, you are a philoſopher, and 
will teach me to moderate my defires, 
and look upon the world with indiffer- 
ence. But, dear Sir, I do not wiſh, nor 
intend to moderate my defires, nor can 
I think ir proper to look upon the world 
with indifference, till the world looks 
with indifference on me. I have been 
forced, however, to fit this morning a 
whole quarter of an hour with your 
paper before my face; but juſt as my 
atint came in, Phyllida had brought me 
2 letter from Mr. Trip, which I put 
within the leaves, and read about ab/ence 
and znconſoleableneſs, and ardour, and 
irrefftible paſfiion, and eternal conflancy, 

ile my aunt imagined that I was 
puzzling myſelf with your philofophy, 
and often cried out when he ſaw me 


look 'confuſed—* If there is any word 


that you do not underſtand, child, I 


will explain it.“ 


Dear foul! how old people that think 


| themſelves wiſe may be impoſed upon 


Fu Axen. 
But it is fit that they ſhould take their 


turn, for I am ſure, while they can keep 


pour girls cloſe in the nurſery, they ty- 
rannize over us in a very ſhameful man- 
ner, and fill our imaginations with tales 


of terror, only to make us live in quiet 


ſubjection, and fancy that ne ver 
be ſafe but by their Pere 

T have a mamma and two atints, who 
have all been formerly celebrated for 
wit and beauty, and are ſtill generally 
admired by thoſe that value themſclves 
upon their underſtanding, and love to 
talk of vice and virtue, nature and ſim- 
plicity, and beauty and propriety ; but 
if there was not ſome hope of meeting 
me, ſcarcely a creature would come neai 
them that wears 4 faſhionable coat. 
Theſe ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had 
me under their government fifteen years 
and a half, and b have all that time been 
endeavouring to deceive me by. fuch re- 
preſentations of life as I now find not 
to be true; but I know not whether I 
ought to impute them to 1gnorance or 

ice, as it is palſible the world may 
be much changed fince they mingled in 
general converſation, 

Being deſirous that I ſhould love books, 
they told me, that nothing but know- 
ledge could make me an agreeable com- 
panion to men of ſenſe; or qualify me to 
diſtinguiſh the ſuperficial glitter of vanity 
from the ſolid merit of ding; 
and that a habit of reading would enable 
me to fill up the vacuities of life with- 
out the help of filly or dangerous amule- 
ments, _ preſerve me from the ſnares 
of idleneſs and the inroads of tempta- 
non. 

But their principal intention was to 
make me afraid of men; in which 
ſucceeded ſo well for a time, that I d 
not look in their faces, or be left alone 
with them in a parlour; for they made 
me fancy, that no man ever ſpoke but 
to deceive, or looked but to allure; that 
the girl who ſuffered him that had once 
ſqueezed her hand, to approach her a * 
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cond time, was on the brink of ruin; 
and that ſhe who anſwered a billet, with- 
out conſulting her relations, gave love 
ſuch power over her, that ſhe would 
certainly become either poor or infa- 
mous. 

From the time that my leading - ſtrings 
were taken off, I ſcarce heard any men- 
tion of my beauty but from the milliner, 
the mantua- maker, and my own maid; 
for my mamma never ſaid more, when 
ſhe heard me commended, but—* The 
© girl is very: well, and then endea- 
voured to divert my attention by ſome 
enquiry after my needle, or my book. 

It is now three months. ſince I have 
been ſuffered to pay and receive viſits, 
to dance at publick aſſemblies, to have 
a place kept for me in the boxes, und 
to play at Lady Racket's rout; and you 
may eaſily imagine what I think of thoſe 
who have ſo long cheated me with falſe 
expectations, difturbed me with fictitious 
terrors, and concealed from me all that 
I have found to make the happineſs of 


woman. 


I am fo far from perceiving the uſe- 


fulneſs or 5 of books, that if I 
had not dropped all pretenſions to learn- 
ing, I ſhould have loft Mr. Trip, whom 
I once frighted into another box, by re- 
tailing ſome of Dryden's remarks upon 
a tragedy; for Mr. Trip declares, that 
he hates nothing like hard words, and I 
am ſure, there is not a better partner to 
be found; his very walk is a dance. I 
have talked once or twice among ladies, 
about principles and ideas, but ut 
their Ens before their faces, — Sd 
me I was too wiſe for them, who for 
their part never pretended to read any 
thing but the play-bill, and then aſked 
me the cept my beſt head. 

Thoſe vacancies of time which are to 
be filled up with books, I have never yet 
obtained; for, conſider, Mr. Rambler, 
I go to bed late, and therefore cannot riſe 
early; as ſoon as I am up, I dreſs for the 
gardens; then walk in the park; then 
always go to ſome ſale or ſhow, or enter- 
tainment at the little theatre; then muſt 
be dreſſed for dinner; then muſt pay my 
viſits; then walk in the park; then hurry 
to the play; and from thence to the card- 
table, This is the general courſe of the 
bo, when there happens nothing extra- 

inary; but ſometimes I ramble into 
the country, and come back again to a 
ball; ſometimes I am enga for a 
whole day and part of the night, If, at 


Oy S 28 * * 


any time, I can gain an hour by not 
being at home, I have ſo many t ings 
to do, ſo many orders to. give to 

milliner, ſo many alterations to make in 
my clothes, ſo many viſitants names to 
read over, ſo many invitations to accept. 


or refuſe, ſo many cards to write, and 


ſo many faſhions to conſider, that I am 
loſt in confuſion, forced at laſt to let in 
company or ſtep into my chair, and 
leave half my affairs to the direction of 
my maid, 

This is the round of my day; and 
when ſhall I either ſtop my Sa or ſo 
change it as to want a book? I ſuppoſe 
it cannot be imagined, that any of theſe 
diverſions will ſoon be at an end. There 
will always be gardens, and a park, and 
auctions, and ſhows, and playhouſe 
and cards; viſits will always + 2 
and clothes always be worn; and how 
can I have time unemployed upon my 
hands? f 

But I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for 
what purpoſe they related ſuch tragick 
ſtories of the 858 perfidy, and arti- 
fices of men, who, if they ever were ſo 
malicious and deſtructive, have certainly 
now reformed their manners. I have 
not, ſince my entrance into the world, 
found one who does not profeſs himſelf 
devoted to my ſervice, and ready to live 


or die, as I ſhall command him. They 


are ſo far from intending to hurt me, 
that their only contention is, who ſhall 
be allowed moſt cloſely to attend, and 
moſt frequently to treat me; when dif- 
ferent places of entertainment, or ſchemes 
of pleaſure are mentioned, I can fee the 
eye Pr and the cheeks glow of him 
whoſe propoſals obtain my approbation; 
he then leads me off in triumph, adores 
my condeſcenſion, and congratulates 
himſelf that he has lived to the hour of 
felicity, Are theſe, Mr. Rambler, crea» 
tures to be feared? Is it likely that any 
injury will be done me by thole who can 
enjoy life only while I favour them with 

my preſence? 
As little reafon can I yet find to ſu- 
the them of ftratagems and fraud. 
hen I play at cards, they never take 
advantage. of my miſtakes, nor exact 
from me 2. rigorous obſervation ob the 
Even Mr. Shuffle, a grave gen- 
3 who has daughters older than 
myſelf, plays with me ſo negligently, 
ay ag ſometimes r to believe 
he loſes his money by delign, and yet 
he is ſo fond of play, that he fays, he 
1H will 
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will one day take me to his houſe in the 
country, that we may try by ourſelves 
ho cun conquer. I have not yet pro- 
miſed him; but when the town grows a 
little empty, I (hall think upon it, for I 
wunt ſome trinkets, like Letitia's, to my 
watch. I do not doubt my luck, but 
muſt ſtudy ſome means of amuling my 
relations. | 

For all theſe diſtinctions I find myſelf 
indebted to that beauty which I was ne- 
ver ſuffered to hear praiſed,” and of 
which, therefore, I did not before know 
the full value. The concealment was 
certainly an intentional fraud, for my 


f 
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aunts have eyes like other le, 
I am jay told, that te 
blindneſs can eſcape the inflyeace of my 
charms. ' Their whole account of that 
world which they pretend to know ſo 
well, has been only one fiction enzangled 
with another; and though the modes of 
life oblige me to continue ſome appear. 
ances 3 I cannot think tha 
they, who have been ſo clearly detected 
in ignorance or impoſture, have any 
right to the eſteem, veneration, or obe. 
dience of, Sir, yours, 

BELLARIA, 
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VAIN THE NOBLEST BIRTH WOULD PROVE, 
NOR WORTH NOR WIT AVAIL IN LOVE 


is GOLD ALONE SUCCEEDS—BY GOLD 
THE VENAL SEX 16 BOUGHT AND $0LD- 


ACCURS'D EE HE WHO FIRST OF vont 
* DISCOVER'D THE PERNICIOUS ORE! 

THIS SETS A BROTHER'S HEART ON FIRE, 
AND ARMS THE SON AGAINST THE SIRE; 
AND WHAT, ALAS! IS WORSE THAN ALL, 

TO THIS THE LOVER OWES HIS FALL. 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
- vi, -: 

Am the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe 

anceſtors, for many „ held the 
firſt rank in the county; W ar laſt one 
of them, too deſirous of larity, ſet 
his houſe open, kept a 3 with 
continual profuſion, and diſtributed his 
beet and ale to ſuch as choſe rather to 
live upon the folly of others than their 
gyn labour, with ſuch thoughtleſs libe- 
rality, that he left a third part of his 
eltate mortgaged, His ſucceſſor, a man 
of -ſparit, ſcorned to impair his dignity 
by, -parſimonzous; retrenchments, or to 


admit, by a ſale of his lands, any parti- 


cipation of the rights of his manor; he 
tberefore made another mortgage to pay 


F. L»wrs. 


the intereſt 'of the former, and pleaſed 
himſelf with the reflection, that his ſon 
would have the hereditary eſtate without 
the diminution of an acre. 

Nearly reſembling this was the prac- 
tice of my wiſe progenitors for many 
ages. Every man boaſted the antiquity 

his family, reſolved to ſupport the 
dignity of his birth, and lived in ſplen- 
dour and plenty at the expence of his 
heir, who, ſometimes by a wealthy mar- 
riage, and ſometimes by lucky legacies, 
diſcharged part of the incumbrances, 
thought himſelf intitled to contract new 
debts, and to leave to his children the 
ſame inheritance of embarraſſment and. 
diſtreſss. 

Thus the eſtate y decayed; 
the woods were felled. 7 JE Pry 
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3 * third; at-laſt.the eld hall 
was pulled down to ſpare the colt of re- 

tion, and part of the materials ſold 
to build à ſmall houſe with the reſt, 
We were now openly | degraded from 
our original rank, and my father s bro- 
ther was allowed with leſs reluctance to 
ſerve an apprenticeſhip, though we never 
reconciled ourſelves heartily to the found 
of haberdaſher, but always talked of 
warehouſes and a merchant, and when 
the wind happened to blow loud, affect - 
ed to pity. the hazards of commerce, and 
to ſympathize wich the ſolicitude of my 
poor uncle, who had the true retailer's 
terror of adventure, and never expoſed 
himſelf or his property to any wider wa- 
ter than the Thames. 

In time, however, by continual pro- 
fit and ſmall expences, he grew rich, 
and began to turn his thoughts towards 
rank. He hung the arms of the family 
over his parlour-chimney; pointed at a 
chariot decorated only with a cypher; 
became of opinion that money could not 
make a gentleman; reſented the petu- 
lance of upſtarts; told ſtories of Alder- 
man Puff's grandfather the porter; won- 
dered that there was no better method 
for regulating precedence wiſhed for 
ſome dreſs pecubar to men of faſhion; 
and when his ſervant preſented a letter, 
always enquired whether it came from 
his brother the eſquire. 

My father was careful to ſend him 
came by every carrier, which, 1 a 
the conveyance often coſt more than 
value, was well received, becauſe it gave 
him an opportunity of calling his friends 
together, deſcribing the 1 of his 
brother's ſeat, and lamenting his own 
folly, whom no remonſtrances could 
withhold from polluting his hngers with 
a ſhop-book. 175 

little preſents which we ſent 
were always returned with great muni- 
ficence. - He was deſirous of being the 
ſecond founder of his family, and could 
not bear that we ſhould be any longer 
outſhone by thoſe whom we conſidered as 
climbers upon our rums, and uſurpers 
of our fortune. He furniſhed our houſe 
with all the elegance of faſhionable ex- 
nce, and was careful to conceal his 
nties, leſt the poverty of his family 
ſhould be ſuſpe&ed. 

At length it happened that, by miſ- 
conduct hike our on, à large eſtate, 
which bad been purchaſed from us, was 


e 


perior to trade, diſpoſed of his Rock, 


and as ſoon as he had ſettled bis econo- 
my, began to ſhew his rural ſovereign-, 
ty, by breaking the hedges of his te- 


nants in hunting, and ſeizing, the guns 


or nets of thoſg whoſe fortunes did nat 


qualify them for ſportſmen. He ſoon 
afterwards ſolicited the office of ſheriff, 
from which all his neighbours were glad 
to be reprieved, but which be regarded as 
a reſumption of anceſtral claims, and 
a kind of reſtoration to blood after the 
attainder of a trade, 

My uncle, whoſe mind was ſo filled 


with this change of his condition, that 


he found no want of domeſtick enter- 
tainment, declared himſelf too old to 
marry, and reſolved to let the newly- 
purchaſed eſtate fall into the regular 
channel of inheritance. I was therefore 
conſidered as heir apparent, and courted 
with officiouſneſs and careſſes, by the 

ntlemen who had hitherto coldly al- 
owed me that rank which they could 
not refuſe, depreſſed me with ſtudied 
negle&, and irritated me with ambigu- 
ous inſults, 

I felt not much pleaſure from the ci- 
vilities for which I knew myſelf indebt- 
ed to my uncle's induſtry, till by one of 
the invitations which every day now 
brought me, I was induced to ſend a 
week with Lucius, whoſe daughter Fla- 
villa I had often ſeen and admired like 
others, without any thought of netrer 
N The inequality which had 
hitherto kept me at a diſtance being now 
levelled, I was received with every evi- 
dence of ; Lucivs told me the 


fortune which he intended for his fa - 


vourite daughter, many odd accidents 
obliged us to be often together without 


company, and I foon began to find that 
they were ſpreading for me the nete of 


matrimony. 


Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and com- 


laiſance. I, who: had been excluded 


a narrow fortune from much ac- 


quaintance with the world, and never 
been honoured before with the notice of 
ſo fine a lady, was ecafily enamoured/ 


Lucius 


420 


again expoſed to the bheſi bidder. M 
uncle, delighted with an opportunity o 
reinſtating the family in their poſſoſhous, 
came down with treaſures, ſcarcely a 
be imagined in a place where commercy | 
has not made large fums familiar, and 
at once drove all the competitors away, 
expedited the writings, and took poſſeſ- 
hon, He now conſidered himſelf as ſu- 
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Lucius either perceived my paſſion, or 
Flavilla betrayed it; care was taken, that 
our private meetings ſhould be leſs fre- 
quent, and my charmer confeſſed by her 
eyes, how much pain ſhe. ſuffered from 


our reſtraint, I renewed my vidit upon 


every pretence, but was net allowed one 
interview without witneſs; at laſt I de- 
elared my paſſion to Lucius, who re- 
ceived. me as à lover worthy of his 
dayghter, and told me that nothing was 
wanting to | his conſent, but that my 
uncle ſhould ſettle his eflate upon me. 
I objected the indecency of encroaching 
on his life, and the danger of provok- 
ivg him by ſuch an unſeaſonable de- 
mand. Lucius ſeemed not to think de- 
N of much importance, but admit- 
ted the danger of diſpleaſing, and con- 
cluded that as he was now old and ſick- 
ly, we might, without any inconveni- 
ence, wait for his death. 

With this reſolution I was better con- 
tented, as it procured me the company 
of Flavilla, in which the days paſſed 
away amidſt continual rapture; but in 
time I began to be aſhamed of fitting 
idle, in expectation of growing rich by 
the death of my benefaftor, and propoſed 
to Lucius many ſchemes of raiſing my 
own fortune by ſuch aſſiſtance as I knew 


my uncle willing to give me. Luctus, 
afraid left I ſhould change my affect ion 
in abſenee; diverted me from my defign 
by diſſuaſwes to which my paſſion eafily 
liſtened. At laſt my uncſe died, and 
conſidering himſelf as neglected by me, 
from the time that Plavilla took poſſeſ- 
fron of my heart, left his eſtate to my 
younger brother, Who was always ho. 
vering about his bed, and relating ſto- 
ries of my pranks and extravagunce, 
contempt of the commercial dialect, and 
my impatience to be ſelling ſtock. 

My condition was ſoon known, and 
I was no longer admitted dy the father 
of Flavilla. I repeated the proteſtations 
of regard, which had been formerly re- 
turned with ſo much ardonr, in 2 letter 
which ſhe received; privately, but re. 
turned by her father's footman, Con. 
tempt has driven out my love, ind ! 
am content to have purchaſed, by the 
loſs of fortune, an eſcape from a harpy, 
who has joined the” artifices of age t» 
the allurements of youth. I am now 
going to purſue my former projects with 
a legacy which my uncle bequeathed me, 
and if I ſucceed, ſhall expe&'to hear of 
the repentance of Flavills. 

Tara, Sir, yours, &c. 
. CONSPTANTIVY, 


Ne CXCIII. TUESDAY, _ JANUARY 21, 1752. 


LAUD1S AMORE TUMES? SUNT CERTA PIACULA,QUEA TL | 
TER PURE LECTO POTERUNT RECREARE 1111110. 


Hon. 
ON ART THOU VAIN? BOOKS YIELD Ac TAN SPELL, 
TO STOP THY TUMOURz YOU SHALL CEASE TO SWELL 
WHEN YOU HAVE KEAD THEM THRICE, AND STUDIED WELL» 


W AT EVER is univerſally 
5 defired, will be ſought by in- 
duſtry and artifice, by merit and crimes, 
by means good and bad, rational and 
abſurd, according to the prevalence of 
virtue or vice, of wiſdom or folly, Some 
will always miſtake the degree of their 
own deſert, and ſome will deſire that 
others may miſtake. it. The cunning 
will have recourſe to ſtratagem, and the 
powerful to violence, for the attain- 
ment of their wiſhes ; ſome will ſtoop to 
theft, and others venture upon plunder. 

Praiſe is ſo pleaſing to the mind of 
man, that it is the original motive of al- 
moſt all our actions. The deſire of com- 
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varied indeed by innumerable diſſer- 
ences of temper, capacity, and kndw- 
ledge; ſome have no higher wiſh than 
for the applanſe of a clubz ſome expect 
the acclamations of a county; and ſome 
have hoped to fill the months of all 
ages and nations with their names. 
Every man pants for the higheſt eminence 
within his views none, however” mean, 
ever ſinks below the hope of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his © fellow-beings; and 
very few 8 magnanimity or 
piety, been fo raifed above it, as to at 
wholly without regard to cenſure or opi- 
nion. 

To be 2 therefore; every man 
reſolves; reſolutions will _ 

cu 
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cute themſelves, That which all think 
too parimonioully, diſtributed to their 
own claims, they will nat gratuitouſly 
ſquandet upon others, and iome expe- 
dient muſt be tried, by /whick praiſe may 
de gained before it can be enjoyed. 
nong the innumerable; bidders for 
iſe, ſome are willing to purchaſe at 
the higheſt rate, and offer eaſe and 
health, fortune and life. Vet even of 
theſe only a ſmall part have gained what 
they ſo earneſtly defredz; the fludent 
waſtes away in meditation, and the ſol- 
dier periſhes on the ramparts; but un- 
leſs lo accidental advantage co-ope- 
rates with merit, neither perſeverance 
noradventure attract attention, and learn- 
ing and bravery fink into the grave with- 
out honour or remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally 
expect to be gratihed on eaſier terms. 
It has been long obſerved, that what is 
procured by ill or labour to the firſt 
poſſelſor, may be afterwards transferred 
tor money; and that the man of wealth 
may partake all the acquiſitions of cou- 
nage without hazard, and all the pro- 
ducts of induſtry without fatigue. It 
was eaſily diſcovered, that riches would 
obtain praiſe among other conveniencies, 
and that he whoſe pride was unluckily 
aſſociated with lazineſs, ignorance, or 
cowardice, needed only to pay the hire 
of a panegyriſt, and be might be re- 
galed with periodical eulogies; might de- 
termine, at leiſure, what virtue or ſcience 
he would be pleated to appropriate, and 
be lulled in the evening with ſoothing 
ſerenades, or waked in the morning by 
ſprightly gratulation. | 

The happineſs which mortals receive 
from the celebration of - beneficence 
which never relieved, eloquence which 
never perſuaded, or e nee which 
never pleaſed, ought not to be envied or 
diſturbed, When they are known ho- 
neſtly to pay for their entertainment. 
But there are unmerciful exactors of 
adulation, Who withhold the wages of 
venality; retain their encomiaſt from 
year to year by general promiſes and 
ambiguous blandiſhments; and when 
de has run through the whole compaſs 
of flattery, diſmiſs him with contempt, 
becauſe his vein of fiction is exhauſted, 

A continual feaſt of commendation 
is only to be obtained by metit or by 
wealth; many are therefore obliged to 
content themſelves with ſingle morſels, 
aud recompence the infrequency of 
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their enjoyment by exceſs and ri 
whenever . the ba 41 
fore them. * is never delicate 
they who ate ſeldom gor Abs the Full 
with praiſe, may be ſafely” fed with 
s compliments; for the appetite mult 
latisfied before it is diſguſted. a. 
It is eaſy to find the moment it which 
vanity is eager for ſuſtenance, and all 
that impudence or ſervility can offer will 
be well received. When any one com- 
plains of the want of what he is known 
to poſſeſs in an uncommon degree, he 
certainly waits with impatience to be 
contradifted. When the trader pre- 
tends anxiety about the payment of his 
bills, or the beauty remarks how fright. 
fully ſhe looks, Gen is the lucky mo- 
ment to talk of riches or of charms,, of 
the death of lovers, or the honour of a 
merchant. g 
Others there are yet more and 
artleſs, who, inſtead of ſubor ning a 
flatterer, are content to ſupply his place, 
and, as ſome animals impregnate them 
ſelves, ſwell with the praiſes which a 
hear from their own tongues. © Recte rs 
* dicitur laudart 4 * nemo alius cun- 
© tigit laudator. —It is right, fays Eraſ- 
mus, that he whom no one elſe will 
* commend ſhould ' beftow commenda- 
© tions on himſelf.” Of all the ſons of 
vanity, theſe are ſurely the — — and 
greateſt; for what is greatbeſẽ or bdp- 
pineſs but independence on external in- 
fluences, exemption from hope or fear, 
and the power of ſupplying every want 
from the common ftores of nature, 
which can neither be exhauſted nor pro- 
hibited? Such is the wiſe man of the 
ſtoicks; ſuch is the divinity. of the epi- 
cureans; and ſuch is the flatterer of 
himſelf, Every other enjoyment malice. 
mayde ; every ather panegyrick ” i 
may withhold; but no human power 
can deprive the boaſter of his o en 
comiums. Infamy may hiſs, or con- 
tempt” may wol, the hirelings of the 
great may follow fortune, and the do- 
taries of truth may attend on virtue 
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but his pleaſures ſtill remain the fame 
he can always liften with rapture. ta 


himſelf, and leave thoſe who dare not 
repoſe upon their own atteſtation, to be 
elated or depreſſed by chance, and toil, 
on in the hopeleſs taſł of fixing caprice, 
and propitiating malice. 55 
This art of happineſs has been long 
praftiſed by periodical writers, with Me- 
tle appareng violation of . When 
we 


N 


e 
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we think our excellencies overlooked by 
the world, or defire to recall the atten- 
tion of the publick to ſome particular 


performance, we fit down with 
compoſure and write a letter to — 


with how- much alacrity we ſnatch u 
the pen which indignation or deſpair h 
condemned to inactivity, when we find 
ſuch candour and judgment yet remain- 
ing in the world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the 


honour of peruſing, in which, though 


t 
es. 
The correſpondent, whoſe character we 
aſſume, always addreſſes us with the defe- 
rence due to a ſuperior intelligence; pro- 
ſes his donbts with a proper ſenſe of 
E. own. inability; offers an object ion 
with . trerabling diffidence; and at laſt 
has no other pretenſions to our notice 
thay his profundity of reſpect, and fin- 
cerity of admiration, his ſubmiſſion to 
our dictates, and zeal for our ſucceſs. 
To ſuch à reader it is impoſſible to re- 
fuſe regard, nor can ĩt eaſily be imagined 


ſome of the periods were gent 
cloſed, and ſome i mil:- 
arity were uſed, which I thought might 
teach others to addreſs me with tbo fittle 
reverence, I was ſo much delighted with 
the paſſages in which mention was made 
of univerſal learning —unbounded ge. 
nius — ſoul of Homer, Pythagoras, and 
Plato —ſolidity of thought — accuracy af 
diſtinction elegance of combination 
vigour of fancy ſtrength of reaſon 
and regularity of compoſition—that 1 
had once determined to lay it before the 
publick. Three times I ſent it to the 
2 and three times I fached it 

ack. My modeſty was on the point 
of yielding, when reflecting that I was 
about to waſte panegyricks on myſelf, 
which might be more profitably reſerved 
for my patron, I locked ir up for a hei- 
ter hour, in compliance with the far- 
mer's principle, who never eats at home 
what he can carry to the market. 


. 
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$1 DAMNOSA SENEM JUYAT ATA, LUDIT ET HERES 
BULLATUS, PARYOQUE EADEM QUATIT ARMA FREITILLO. 


Jov. 
IF GAMING DOES AN AGED SIRE ENTICE, . 
THEN MY YOUNG MASTER SWIFTLY LEARNS THE VICE; 
AND SHAKES, IN HANGING SLEEVES, THE LITTLE BOX AND DICE. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 
TY SA vanity which keeps every 
man important in his own eyes, 
inclines me to believe that neither you 
nor your readers have yet forgotten the 
3 of Eumathes, who ſent you a 
months ago an account of his ar- 
rival at London with a young nobleman 
kis pupil. I ſhall therefore continue 
my narrative without preface or recapi- 

tulation. 
My il, in a very ſhort time, by 
his mother's countenance and direction, 
. accompliſhed himſelf with all thoſe qua- 
| lifications which conſtitute puerile po- 
" liteneſs, He became in a few days a 
© perfect maſter of his hat, which with a 
- careleſs nicety he could put off or on, 


without any need to adjuſt jt by a ſecond 
motion. is was not attained but by 


frequent conſultations with his dancing- 


maſter ; and conſtant practige before 


J. Davpen, Jex. 


glaſs, ſor he had ſome ruſtick habits to 
overcome; but, what will not time and 
induſtry. perform? A, fortnight mor: 
furniſhed him with all the airs and forms 
of familiar and reſpectful falutation, 
from the clap. on the ſhonlder to the 
humble bow; he practiſes the ſtare of 
ſtrangeneſs, and the ſmile of conde- 
ſcenſion, the ſolemnity of, promiſe, and 
the graciouſneſs of encouragement, 25 
if he had been nurſed at a levee; and 
3 with no leſs propricty than 
is father, the, monoſyllables o 117 
neſs, and ſonorous periods of reſpectiul 
profeſſion. | 
He immediately loft the reſerye and 
timidity which ſolitude and ſtudy are apt 
to impreſs upon the moſt covrtly genius; 
was able to enter a crowded room with 
airy civility; to meet the glances. of 2 
hundred eyes without perturbation and 
addreſs thoſe whom he neyer ſaw before 
with eaſe and confidence. In leſs than 


= 


2 month mother declared t 
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by 


#191 at nis proficiency” by 4 tf. 
umphant obſervation,” chat he believed 
bing nvonld make bin bluſh. 

The ſilence with which'T wis content- 
ed to hear n pil's praiſes, gave the 
lady Saen ed me not 168 de- 
lighted with his acquiſitions; but the 
attributed my diſcontent to the dun 
von of my fluence,” and my fears of 
lofng the patronage of the family; and 
though ſhe thinks favourably of 
learning and morals,” ſhe conſiders me 
as wholly unacquainted with the cuſ- 
toms of the polite part of mankind; 
and therefore hot qualified to form the 
manners of a"F6ung nobleman, or com- 
municate the Khowledge of the world. 
This knowledge The 'compriſes in the 
rules of viſiting, the hiſtory of the Feb 
ſent hour, an early intelligence of the 
change of faſhions; an extenſive ac- 
quaintarice with the fiames and faces of 
perſons of rahk; and a frequent appear- 
ance in places of reſort. 

All this my pupil purſues with great 
application. He is twice a day in the 


Mall, where he ſtudies the dreſs of every 


man ſplendid enough to attrat his no- 


tice, and never comes home without 
ſome obſervation upon ſleeves, button- 
holes, and embroidery. At his return 
from the theatre, he can give an ac- 
count of the gallantries, glances, whiſ- 
pers, (miles, ſighs, flirts, and bluſhes 
of eyery bon, ſo much to his mother's 
ſatisfaction, that when I attempted to 
reſume my charakter, by enquiring his 
opinion of the ſentiments ng Uo of 
the tragedy, ſhe. at once repreſſed m 
enticiſm, by calling me that De hb 4 
be did not g to loſe bis time in attending 
to the creatures oft the flage. 

But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently 

lized at the "maſquerade, where he 

diſcovered ' his  acquairititnce' thro 
their diſguiſes, with fach wonderful fa- 
cility, as has afforded the family an in- 
exhauſtible topitk of converſation, E- 
very new viſhot js informed how one 
was detected by his gait, and another 
by the ſwing of his arms, a "third 
the toſs of his head, and another by his 
favourite phraſe; nor can you doubt but 

performances receive their juſt ap- 

e, and 4 genius thus haſtenmg to 

maturity is promoted by every art of 
wltiyation; | 

Such have been his endeavours, and 
lach his 'aflitayees, that every trice of 
Utratury wut foon obliterated, "He has 
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changed hits langutge with "his areſd, 
and inſtead of ende&youring at purity br 
propriety, has no ther care than te 
catch che reiguſng phraſe und current 
exclamation; tull by copying — 
is peeuſtr in the kalk of an thoſe whic 

dirth or fortune entitle them fo mit- 
tion, he has collecteck every faſhlonadle 
dar bariſm of the preſent? winter; ant 
ſpeaks a HalsF not to be underſtood 


among thoſe D form their ſtyle by por. 


ing upon authors, 
To this copiouſneſd of Ideas, aud fe- 
licity of language, he has joined ſueh 
eagerneſs to lead the converſation, that 
he is celebrated among the ladies tis 
ttieſt gentleman that the . 
aft of, except that ſome who lobe 
talk themſelyes think bim too forward, 
and others lament that, with 16 mach 
wit and knowledge, he is not taller. 
His mother liſtens to his obſervations 


1 


with her eyes ſparkling and her R 


beating, and can are cnet 


the moſt numerous aſſemblies, the ex - 
dee which ſhe has formed for his 
uture eminence. Women, by what- 
ever fate, always judge abfaraly of the 
intellects of boys. The viyacity and 
confidence which attract female admu- 
ration, are ſeldom produced in the earl 
of life, but by ignorance at leaſt, 
if not by ſtupidity ;. for they proceed 
not from Le of right, but fear- 
lefineſs of wrong. Whoever has 4 
clear apprehenſion, muſt havequick ſen- 


ſibility, and where he has no ſufficient N 


reaſon to truſt his own judgment, will 

roceed with doubt and caution, h : 
he perpetually dreads the diſgrace ofer 
ror. The pain of miſcarriage is natu- 


rally proportionate to the defire of ex- 


cellence; and, therefore, ll men 
hardened by ſong familiarity with 
Helke or hure aktained, by, frequ 
ggles, the art of füppreſhing th 
emotions, diffidence is y the 1 
parable affociate of underſtanding. , 
But ſo little diſtruſt has my Pupil of 
his own abilities, that he has for fore 
time profeſſed Mimfelf” 4 wir, and tex 
tures his imagipation on all occakony 
for burleſque and” Jocularjty.” How he 
s character wich, pertiaps 


man ever aſſumed without repentaf&, 


may be cally ronjequred. It, You - 


know, is the tinexpefed copulittidn'ot 
ideas, the difcovery of ſotne occult fe- 


lation between imagts 7 : 
— from an her; e 
3 


wit, 


- 
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wit, therefore, preſuppoſes an accumu- 
lation of k z a;memory ſtored 
with notions, -, which the imagination 
 maycull out to compoſt new aſſemblages. 
Whatever may be the native vigour of 
che mind, ſhe can never form any combi- 
nations from few ideas, as many change: 
can never be rung upon a fe bells, Ac- 
_cident may indeed ſometimes produce a 
lucky. parallel or a ſtriking contraſt; but 
theſe gifts of chance are not frequent, 
and he-that has nothing of his own, and 
vet condemns himſelf to needleſs ex- 
pences, muſt live upon loans or theft. 
The indulgence which his youth has 
hitherto obtained, and the reſpect which 
his rank ſecures, have hitherto ſupplied 
the want af intellectual qualifications; 
and he imagines that all admire who ap- 
iplaud, and that all who laugh are 2 
ed. He therefore returns every day to 
the charge with increaſe of courage, 
though not of ſtrength, and practiſes 
All the tricks. by which wit is counter- 
Feited, - He lays trains for a quibble; 


he contrives blunders for his footmay 
he adapts old ſtories to preſent charac. 
ters; he miſtakes the queſtion, that he 
may return a ſmart anſwer; he amis. 
the argument, that he may plau- 

bly object; when he has nothing to te- 


. ply, be ts the laſt words of his an- 


tagoniſt, then ſays—* Your humble ſer. 
vant,” and concludes with & laugh of 
triumph, EE 0 
Theſe miſtakes I have Haneftly at. 
tempted to correct; but, what can be 
expected from reaſon, unſupported 
faſhian, ſplendour, or authority! 
hears me, indeed, or rs to hear 
me, but is ſoon reſcued from the lecturt 
more pleaſing avocations; and ſhows, 
verſions, and careſſes, drive my pre- 


cepts from his remembrance. 


He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified 
to enter the ji: and has met with 
adventures in his firſt ſally, which? 
ſhall by your paper communicate to 
the publick. Tam, &. 
©. EumaTaHyy, 
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RS of every kind. are 
rl ; when. they are (peedily | 
«conferred... This is particularly true of 


* 


befert they are 


| Fake. 
ſo much bewildered in the enormous ex- 
tent of the town, ſo confounded 1 
crſſant noiſe, and crowds, and hur- 
and ſo terrified. hy rural narratives of 
e arts of ſha ;. the. rudeneſs of the 


populace, malignity of porters, and 


treachery of coachmen, that he was 


ger if he was obliged to paſs the ſtrects 


at night in any vchicle but his mother's 
chair. 10 


time, that I ſhould accompany hun in 
all his excurſions, But his fear abated 


as he grew more, familiar with, it s oh- 


fon they re r J Fora of 
rut mmi | 
| acenta 
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tht town longer, obliged” Em to" dif- 
fmble his remaining terrefs. 
His defire of liberty made him now 
willing to ſpare me the trouble of ob- 
ſerving his motions; but knowing how 
much his ignorance expoſed him to miſ- 
chief, I thought ĩt cruel to ahandon him 
to the fortune of the town. We went 
wogether every day to à coffes-houſe, 
where he met wits, heirs, and Fob, airy, 
ignorant, and, thoughtleſs as himſelf, 
with whom he had become acquainted at 
card-tables, and whom he conſidered as 
the only beings to be envied or admired, 
What were their topicks of conyerſation 
I could never diſcover; for ſamuch was 
their vivacity depreſſed by my intruſive 
ſeriouſneſs, that they ſeldom proceeded 
beyond the exchange of nods and ſhrugs, 
an arch grin, ora broken hint; exeept 
when they could retire, while I was 
looking on the papers, to à corner of 
the room, where they ſeemed to diſ- 
burden their imaginations, and com- 
monly vented the ſuperfluity of their 
ſprightlineſs in a peal of laughter. When 
had tittered themſelves into neg- 
ligencs, I could ſometimes overheara few 
fyilables, ſuch as—* Solemn raſcal; — 
© academical airs; - ſmoke the tutor 
* company for gentlemen!” and other 


broken phraſes, by which I did not ſuf- 


fer my quiet to be diſturbed, for they 
never proceeded to avowed, indignities, 
but contented themſelves to murmur in 
ſecret, and, whenever I turned my 
upon them, © ſhrunk into ſtillneſs. 

He was, however, deſirous of with- 
drawing from the ſubjection which he 
could not venture to break, and made 
2 ſecret intment to aſſiſt his compa- 
nions in the 1 of a play. 

' procured him a cat- 

cal, on Thich he practiſed in a' back- 
for two hours in the afternoon. 

the proper time à chair was called; 

he ed an engagement at Lady 
Flutter's, and haftened to the 
where his eritical aſſociates had aſſem- 
bie. They hurried away to the the- 
atre, full 6f maliguity and denuncſations 
4 man © name they had ne- 

ver heard, and a performance which they 
could not underſtand; for they were re- 


ſolved tofvidye for themſelves, and would 
vot fuffer the town to be impoſed upon 
2 ſeribblers. In the pit, they exerted 

hemſelves with great ſpirit and vivatity; 
called out for the tunes of obſcene ſongs, 


ing for ſome occaſions N 
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and Johnſon; playecb on their emcalv a 
ſhort prelude of terror; clamoured vehe!. 
rently for the prologue, and clapped 
with great dexterity at the firit entrance 
of the players. | Am 199960 Wo 
To ſcents they heard without at 


tempring "interruption; but belag u 
— Fs to — their impatience, 
they then began to exert teme brei in 
groans and hifles, and plied their ent“ 
cals with inceſſant diligence; ' chm 
they were ſoon conſidered by che audi- 
ence 2s diſturbers of the houſe, and ſome 
who fat near them, either provokedoat 
the obſtruction of their entertainment, 
or deſirous to preſerve the author from the 
mortification of ſeeing his hopes deſtroys 
ed by children, ſnatched away their . 
ſtruments of criticiſm, and by the fea- 
ſonable vibration of 'a ſtick, ſubdued 
_ inſtantaneouſly to decency 2 

ce. * 


To enhilarate theimmſelves uſber Ms. 


vexatious defeat, = ſed to a tavern, 
where they recov ir aldcrity;und 
after two hours of obſti us jollity, 
burſt out big with enterprize, and pant- 
their 
proweſs, vigorouſly 
through two ſtreets, and with very lit- 
tleoppoſition diſperſed a rabble of drunk - 
ards leſs daring than themſelves, then 
rolled two watehmen in the kennel, and 
broke the windows of a tavern in which 
the fugitives took ſhelter. At laſt it 
was deterrnined to march up to a row of 
chairs, and demolift them for ſtanding 


on the pavement; the chairmen formed 


a line of battle, and blows were ex- 
changed for a time with equal cou 
on both ſides. At laſt the affailants 
were overpowered, and the ' chairmen, 
when they knew their captives brought 
them home by fore. 
The young gentleman, next -mafy- 
„ hung his head, and was ſo-tmoch 
albamed of his outrages and defeat, that 
aps he might have been chrekr in 
$ firſt follies, had not his mother past 
ly in pity of his dejeftion, and pardy 
in ap tion of his ſpirit, relievediwm 
from his perplexity'by paying the dn 
mages privately, and ing all 
animadverſion and reproof, P20 wor 
This indulgence foul fot wholly 
him from me rememdranee of 


& diſgrace, nor at once reſtore" bivrcoh- 
 fidenee and elation, © He wik Sor three 
days ſilentj modeſt; and chmpllant, aaa 


thought himſeff neitHler-200 Hehl 
313 ſtructi o 


ence diſpoſed him to ray, 4 


43% 


ſtruction, nor too manly for reſtraint. 
But his levity overcame this ſalutary 
Orrowz he began to talk with his for- 
mer raptures of maſquerades, taverns, 
and frolicks; bluſtered when his wigwas 
not combed. with exactneſs; and threat- 
ned deſtruction to a tailor who had mil- 
n his directions about the pocket, 

Lknew that he was now riſing again 
abaxe controul, and that this inflation 
of ſpirits would burſt out into ſome mit- 
chievous abſurdity. I therefore watched 
bini with great attention; but one even- 
ing, having attended his mother at a 
yt, he withdrew himſelf, unſuſpected, 
while the company was engaged at cards. 
His vivacity and offigiouſnets were ſoon 
e an his return impatiently ex- 
pectedʒ ſupper was delayed, and con- 
verſation ſuſpended every coach that 
rattled through the ſtreet was expected 


to bring him, and every ſervant that en- 


the room was examined concerning 
his departure. At laſt the lady return- 
ed home, and was with great difficulty 


ſerved from fits by ſpirits and cor- 


ials. | The family was diſpatched a 
thouſand ways without ſucceſs, and the 
houſe was filled with diſtraction, till, as 
we. were deliberating what further mea- 
. fares to take, he returned from a patty 

Fates tale, with his coat torn, and 

is head broken; without his ſword, 
«box, fleeve-buttons, and watch. 
Oft this loſs or robbery he gave lit- 


lle account; but, inſtead of ſinking into 
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his former ſpame, endeavoured to ſup. 
port himſelf by ſurlineſs and afperity, 
© He was not the firſt that had played 
© away a few trifles, and of what uſe 
© were birth and fortune if they would 
© not admit ſome ſallies and expences? 
His mamma was ſo much provoked by 
the coſt of this prank, that ſhe would 
neither palliate nor conceal it; and his 
father, after ſome threats of ruſtication 
which his fondneſs would not ſuffer him 
to execute, reduced the allowance of his 
pocket, that he might not be tempted 
by plenty to profuſion. This method 
would have ſucceeded in a place where 
there are no panders to folly and extra- 
vagance, but was now likely to have 
produced pernicious conſequences; for 
we have diſcovered. a treaty with a bro- 
ker, whoſe daughter he ſeems diſpoſed 
to marry, on condition that he ſhall be 
er, with preſent money, for which 
he is to repay thrice the value at the death 
of his father. 

Thexe was now no time to be loſt. 
A. domeſtick conſultation was unmedi- 
ately held, and he was doomed to paſs 
two years in the country; but his mo- 
ther, touched with his tears, declared, 
that ſhe thought him too much of a man 
to be an 2 confined to his book, 

ore 


and he begins his travels to- 
morrow under à French governor. 
I am, &c. 
EUMATHES, 
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. 
THE BLESSINGS FLOWING IN WITH LIFE'S FULL TIDE, 


re 


DAXTER, in che narrative of his 

own life, has enumerated. ſeveral 
vr SIR which, though he thought 
them evident and inconteſtable at his firſt 
entrance into the world, time and experi- 


, Whoever reviews the (tate of his own 
mind from the dawn of manhood to it's 
decline, and conſiders what he purſued 
or dreaded, lighted or efteemed at dif- 
ferent periods of his age, will have no 
reaſon to imagine ſuch changes of ſenti- 
ment peculiar to any ſtation or character. 
Fyery man, however carelcſs and inat- 


DOWN WITH OUR EBB OF LIFE DECREASING GLIDE, 


Fs Acts. 


tentive, has conviction forced upon him; 
the lectures of time obtrude themſelves 
upon the moſt unwilling or diſſipated 
auditor; and, by eomparing our p 
with our preſent thoughts, we perceive 
that we have changed our minds, though 
perhaps we cannot diſcover when the al- 
teration happened, or by what cauſes x 
was, produced. 

This revolution of ſentiments occa- 
ſions a perpetual conteſt between the old 
and young. They who imagine then» 


ſelyes entitled to veneration b {19s wy 
rogative of lenger lite, are inclin _ 
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treat the notions of-thoſe whoſe conduRt 
they ſuperintend with ſuperciliouſneſs 
and contempt,” for want of conſidering 
that the future and the ars have differ- 
ent appearancesz- that the diſproportion 
will always be great between expectation 
and enjoyment, between new poſſeſſion 
and ſatiety; that the truth of many 
maxims of age, gives too little pleaſure 
to be allowed till it is felt; and that the 
miſeries of life would be increaſed be- 
ond all human power of endurance, 
if we were tu enter the world with the 
ſame opinions as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that 
pleaſe us. Hope wil redominate in 
every mind, till it has been ſuppreſſed 
by frequent diſappointments, - The 
youth has not yet diſcovered how many 
| evils are continually hovering about us, 
and when he is ſet free from the ſhackles 
of diſcipline, looks abroad into the 
world with rapture; he fees an elyſian 
region open before him, fo variegated 
with beauty, and fo ſtored with pleaſure, 
that his care is rather to accumulate 
good, than to ſhun evil; he ſtands diſ- 
trated by different forms of delight, 
and has no other doubt, than which 
path to follow of thoſe which all lead 
equally to the bowers of happineſs. 

He-who has ſeen only the ſuperficies 
of life believes ever Aung to be what 
nt appears, and rrely ſuſpects that ex- 
ternal ſplendor conceals any latent ſor- 
row or vexation. He never imagines 
that there may be greatneſs withont 
fafcty, affluence without content, jollity 
without friendſhip, and ſolitude without 
peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to 
cull the bleſſings of every condition, and 
to leave it's inconveniencies to the idle 
and the ignorant. He is inclined to be- 
leve no man miſerable but by his own 
fault, and ſeldom looks with much pity 
upon failings or miſcarriages, becauſe 
he thinks them willingly admitted, or 
enen incurred. N l 
It is impoſſible, without pity and 
rontempt, to hear a youth of generous 
ſentiments and warm imagination, de- 
claring in the moment of operineſs and 
confidence his deſigns and expectations; 
becauſe long life is poſſible, he'conſiders 
it as certain, and therefore” promiſes 
himſelf all the changes of happineſs, and 

iges gratificatians” for every de- 
He 18; for a time; to give himſelf 
wholly to frolick and dlverfior; to range 
te world in trarch of pleaſute, to de- 


. 


£3 


li ever y , to every heart, 
— ed — for his her 
ing levities and ſobid attainments, his 
deep reflections, and his ſparkling re- 
partees. He then elevates hiv views to 
nobler enjoyments, and ſiuds all the 
ſcatteredexcellencies of the female world 
united in a woman, who his ad- 
dreſſes to wealth and titles; he is after- 
wards to engage in buſineſs, to diſſipate 
difficultv, and overpower oppoſition; to 
climb by the mere force of merit to fame 
and greatneſs; and reward all thoſe who 
countenanced his riſe, or paid due re- 
gard to his early excellence. At laſt he 
will retire in peace and honour; contract 
his views to domeſtick pleaſures ; form 
the manners of children like himſelf; 
obſerve- how every year expands the 
beauty of his daughters, and how' his 
ſons catch ardour from their father's 
hiſtory; he will give laws to the neigh- - 
bourhood; dictate axioms to poſterity 
and leave the world an example of wiſ- 
dom and of happineſs. : 
With hopes 115 theſe, he ſallĩes jocund 
into life; to little purpoſe is he told, that 
the condition of humanity admits no 
pure and unmingled happineſs; that the 
exuberant gaiety of youth ends in po- 
verty or diſeaſe; that uncommon quali- 
fications and contrarieties of excellenc 
produceenvy equally with applauley tha 
whatever admiration and fondneſs may 
promiſe him, he muſt marry a wife like 
the wives of others, with ſome virtues 
and ſome faults, and be as often diſ- 
guſted by her vices, as delighted by her 
elegance; that if, he adventures into the 
circle of action, he muſt expect to en- 
counter men as artful, as daring, as reſo- 
lute as himſelf; that of his children, ſome 
may be deformed, and others vicious 
ſome may diſgrace him by their follies, 
ſome offend him by cheir inſolence, and 
ſome exhauſt him by their profuſion. 
He hears all this with obſtinate inęrę- 


dulity, and wonders by what malignity 


old age is influenced, that it cannot for- 
bear to fill his cars with predictions of 
miſery, J As 
Among other pleaſing errors of young 
minds, is the opinion of their n im- 
portance.... He that has. not yet remarks 
ed, how little, attention his contemps- 
raries can ſpare from their own aftairs, 
conceiyes all eyes turned upon humſelt, 
and imagines every one that approaches 
him to be an enemy. or à follower, an 
admirerora ſpy. H. chere fore * 
is 
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his lame va ed in the event of every 
action, Matty of the virtues and vices 
of youth proceed from this quick ſenſe 
of reputatſon. "This it is that gives 
firmneſs and conftancy, fidelity and dif- 
intereſtedneſs; and it is this that kindles 
reſentment for flight injuries, and dic- 
tates all the principles of ſanguinary 
honour. | 

But as time brings him forward into 
the world, he ſoons diſcovers that he 
only ſhares fame or reproach with in- 
numerable partners; that he is left un · 
marked in the obſcurity of the crowd; 
and that what he does, whether good or 
bad, ſoon gives way to new oblects of 
regard. He then eaſily ſets himſelf free 
from the anxiefies of reputation, and 


confiders praiſe or cen ure as a tranſient 


7 
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1 Belon ta an order of mankind; conſi- 

detable at leaſt for their number, to 
which your notice has never been form- 
ally extended, rips wap equally entitled'to 
regard with thoſe ve hither. 
to ſupplied you with 8 of amuſe- 
ment or inſtruction; I am, Mr. Ram- 
bler, a legacy- hunter and as every man 
is willing to. think well of the tribe in 
which his name is regiſtered, you will 
forgive my vanity if I remind you · that 
the legacy- hunter, however degraded by 
an':ill-.compounded appellation in our 


— — anguage, was known, as-I 


am: told; in ancient Rome, by the ſono - 
ut titles of Captator and Hzredipeta. 
My: father was an attorney in the 

coun ho married his maſter's daugh- 
in hopes of a fortune which he did 
not obexn, having been, as be after- 
8 choſen by ber only 
decauſe ſhe had no better offer, and was 
— of ſervice. I was the! firſt off- 
ſpring of a marriage thus ocally 
went, and therefore. could not be 
expected to inherit much dignity or ge- 
nerolity,/ and if L had them not from 
nature, was not likely ever to attain 
wem; for in the ie L ſpent at 


A 


Ar, TO WHAT VULTURE'S SHARE THIS CARCASE FALLS?” 


breath, whith, While he Hears it, is 
fing away, without aby laſting mi An 
of advanta 

In bor i it is common to mtaſure 
right and wrong by the opinion of the 
world, and in age to ac without” 2 
meaſure but intereſt, and to loſe Hum. 
without ſubſtituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that 
ſomething is always wanting to happineſs 
In youth we have warm hopes which 

are ſoon blaſted b rer and n 

nce, and great Teague which a wn, 9 

eated by inexperience. In' age, we 
have knowledge and prudence without 
ſpirit 'to exert, or motives to pt 

m; weare able to plan ſchemes, and 
regulate meaſures; but have not time 
remaining to bring them to completion, 
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3 2 Lewis.” 


home, I never heard any reaſon for. ac+ 
tion or 3 but that we ſhould 
gain money or loſe it; nor was ta 
any aber 1 le of commendation, ta 
that Mr, t dr. 
Gripe has done his buſineſs, and needs 
care _ nobody. 


de, though otherwiſe not 
great 3 knew the Gree of of 
early education, and took care that the 
blapk of my underſtanding, ſhould. be 
filled with in impreſſions of the value of 
money. My mother uſed, upon all oc - 
8, to inculcate ſome ſalutary axi- 

oms, ſuch as might incite me 10 l 
hat I had, and get wha I could; ſhe 
mformed me that we were in a world, 
where all nuſ catch that catch can; 
and as I grew up, ſtored i 2 
with deeper obſervations; 
from the - uſual puerile ee — p 
marking that many 
mickle; and, Ar I envied the — 
of any of m MENOS: told me, 
that ras war ©gud dogs, but 
. 4 28 e 4 

was oon fagaciovemangh: to diſ- 
cover that I was nat born to great wealthy 
and, having heard. no other name ar 
happineſs, was ſometimes inclined to re: 
pine at wy . 


Ferre 
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always relievedl, me, b 4 L „ that 
there was money en in the family, 
that it d. good to be of tin to means ; 
that I had nothing to do but to pleale 
my ſriends, and I might come to hold 
up my bead with the beſt ſquire in the 


Thel ſplendid expectations aroſe from 
our alliance to three perſons of conſi- 
derable fortune. My mother's aunt had 
attended on a lady, who, when ſhe died, 
rewarded. her officiouſneſs and fidelity 
with a large legacy, My father had two 
relations, of whom. one had broken his 
indentures and run to ſea, from whence, 
after an abſence. of thirty years, he re- 
turned with ten thouſand pounds; and 
the other had lured an heireſs out of a 
window, who, dying of her firſt child, 
had left him her eftate, on which he 
lived without any other care than to col- 
ect his rents, and preſerve from poach- 
ers that game which he could not Kill 
bimſelf. 

Theſe hoarders of money were viſited 
and courted by all who had any pretence 
to approach them, and received preſents 
and , compliments from couſins who 
could ſcarcely tell the degree of their re- 
lation. But we had — advantages 
which ericouraged us to hope, that we 
hould by degrees ſupplant our compe- 
titors. father, by his profeſſlon, 
made himſelf necefiary in their affau's; 
for the ſailor and the chambermaid, be 
inquired out mortgages and ſecurities, 
add wits bonds and concraftsy and had 
endearet himſelf to the old woman, who 
once raſhly lent an hundred pounds 
without | conſulting him, by informing 
her, that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy; and poſting ſo expeditiouſ- 
ly with an execution, that all the other 
ceditors were defrauded. is 

To the ſquire he was'a kind of ſtew- 
ard, and bad diſtinguiſhed himiſelt in 
his office by i adere(s in raiſing che 
rents, dis inflexibility in diſtreſſing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs in ſet - 
ting the-puriſh free from burthenſome 
inhabitante, by ſhifting them off to ſome 
other ſettlement,” / - * 
Buſineſs made frequent attendance 
neceſlary z-truſt ſoon produced intimacy; 
Foy — a claim to kindneſs; ſo 

we bad” ity to iſe all 
Serre 
mother, = _ not ſupport the 
1 lo any thi 9 determi- 
ae this fortunes Bou cou 


739 
tre in mez and, in the proſecytion of 


her ſchemes, took care to, inform 
that nothing coftl leſs. than good 4ward;, 
and that it is comfortable 555 into an 
eſtate which another Has got... 

She trained me by theſe precepts to 
the utmoſt ductility of obedience, and 
the cloſeſt attention to profit. At an 
age when other boys are ſportin in th 
fields, or murmuring in the (Ho, 7 
was contriving ſome new method of pay- 
ing my court; inquiring the age of oy 
future benefactors; or conſidering how 
I ſhould employ their legacies, . ; 

If our eagerneſs of money could have 
been ſatisfied with the poſſeſſions of any 
one of my relations, they might perhaps 
have bzen obtained; but as, it was im- 
poſſible to be always. preſent with 
thrge, our competitors were buly to ef- 
face any trace of affection which we 
might have left behind; and ſince there 
was not, on any part, ſueb ſu ity 
of merit as could enforee a conſtant and 
unſhaken preference, whoever was the 
laſt that flattered or obliged, had, for a 
time, the aſcendant, 

My relations maintained à regular 
exchange of courteſy, took care to miſs 
no occaſion of cendolence dt congratu- 
lation, and ſent preſents at ſtated 1 1 


but had in their hearts not muck eſtie 
for one another. The- e0¹ . lobk 
with contempt upon the ſquite/ ay'vy 
milkſop and s landman, whe taid 1iced 
without knowing the points of the tam. 

afs, or ſeeing; any part of the word 
beyobd che county -town;' ad whenever 
they met, would talk of longitude und 
latitude, and circles and tropicks; wou 
ſcarcely tell him the hour withour'forrre 
mention of the horizon and meridian; 
nor ſhew him the news without:detefting 
his ignorance of the ftumrjoh) of other 
countries. ©9166. 219016di8d 

The ſquire confdered rhe failop3axia 
rude uncultivated ſawage, with lad 
more of human then his form, ani 


p — 


verted himſelf with his ignorance: of 'otl 


common objeas and affairs when the 

could perſuade him to go into t field; 

be alwavs expoſed him to the ſportſmen; 

by ſending” him to loox for gume in inci 
places; and once prevailedbopda 

im to be preſtut 2p the rates, or 

he might ſhow the how's 

— * tr 120m o dpt2agry 

Theo 1 thengbe hevſelf 

wiſtr than-both; for henl:ved wN n 


ler ant but a maids A AaveRet an. 
vey. 


ung, 
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ney. The others were indeed ſufficient- 


youth and avyarice tmdertake? I had an 
ly frugal; but the ſquire could not live 


unreſeſting 4 * + $99 of temper, and an 


—__ = © © 


without dogs and horſes, and the ſailor unfatiable wiſh for riches; T was perpe- 
never ſuffered the day to paſs bet over tually inſtigated by the ambition of my 
a bowl of punch, to which, as he was parents, and aſſiſted occaſionally by their Ci 


not critical in the choice of his company, 
every man was-welcome that could roar 
out à catch, or tell à ſtory. 

All theſe; however, I was to pleaſe; 
an arduous taſk; but what will not 


inſtructions. What theſe advantages 

enabled me to perform, ſhall be told in 
the next letter of, | 

Yours, &c. *. 

- © CArrTartor, 
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NIL MIMI DAS vit, bien POST FATA /DATURUMy 
81 NON INSANIS, 8018, MARO, QUID -CUPLAMs - 


Man Ts 


You'vE ToLD MF, MAROy WHILST YOU LIVE, 
you'D NOT A SINGLE PENNY GTYE; 
- bur THAT WHENE'ER YOU CHANCE-TO DIE, 
YOU'D LEAVE A HANDSOME LEGACY: 
rob Mus r RE MAD BEYOND REDRESS, 
IF MY NEXT WISH YOU CANNOT GUESS. 
"” ' F. Lewis. ' 
? neſs and civilities, Ins always diſmiſſed 
TO THE RAMBLER. with money to buy playthings. 
21 a Life cannot be kept at a ſtand; the 
OU, - who muſt have obſerved the years of innocence and protete were ſoon 
mclination which almoſt every at an end, and other qualifications were 


man, however unactive or inſignificant, 
diſcovers of repreſenting his life as diſ- 
tinguiſhed by extraordinary events, will 
not wonder - that Captator thinks his 
narrative important enough to be conti- 


neceffary to recommend me to cofitinu- 
ance of kindneſs. It luckily ha 

that none of my friends hab high n6- 
tions of book-learning. + The failor 


-hated to ſee tall boys ſhut up in a ſchool, 


nued. Nothing is more common than 
for thoſe to teaſe their companions with 
their hiſtory, who have neither done nor 
ſuffered any thing that can excite curio- 
ſity, or afford inſtruction. | 
As I was taught to flatter with-the 
firſt eſſays of ſpecch, and had very early 
loſt every other paſſion in the defire of 
money, I began my purſuit with omens 
of ſucceſs; for I divided my ofticiouſneſs 
ſo judiciouſly among my relations, that 
I was equally the favourite of all. When 
any of entered the door, I went to 
welcome him with raptures; When he 
went away, I hung down my, head, 
and ſometimes intreated to go with 
him with ſo much importunity, that I 
very narrowly eſcaped a conſent which 


when they' might more properly be ſee- 
ing the world, and making their for- 
tunes; and was of opinion, that when 
the ſirſt rules of arithmetick were known, 
all that was neceſſary to muke a man 
complete might be learned on ſhip- board. 
The ſquire only infiſted, thut fo much 
ſcholarſhip was indiſpenſably neceffary, 
as might confer ability to a leaſe 
and read the :comrt-hands; and the old 
chambermaid declared loudly her con- 
tempt of books, and her opinion that 
hy ary the head of the main 


To unite, as well 28 we could, all 
thei: ' ſyſtems; 1 was bred at home. Each 
was taught to believe, that I followed 
his directions, und I gained likewiſe, 24 
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I dreaded in my heart. When at an my mother :obſerved; 2 
annual entertainment they were all to- + that I was always in the way; for 
. ; but pled had known” many favourite children 
em ſo impartially with carefles, that ſent-to ſchools or academbes, and for- 
none could charge me with neglect; and gotten, + —— 
when they were wearied with: my tond- - A I grew fitter to bo truſted to my 
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own diieretion, I was, often diſpatched 
upon variaus Pretences to viſit my rela- 
tions, witht directions from my parents 
how to ingratiate my (elf, and drixe away 
co tors. nn he" 
| wg from, my infancy, cunſulered 
by the ſallor as a promiſing genius, be- 
cauſe I liked punch better than wine; 
and I took cars to improve this prepol- 
ſeſuon by continual enquiries about the 
art of navigation, the degree of heat and 
cold in diflerent climates, the profits of 
wade, and the dangers of ſhipwreck. I 
admiregth&courape of the; ſeamen, a 
cained his heart by importuning him 
for a recital of his adventures, and a 
ſicht of his foreign curioſities. I liſten · 
ed with an appearance of cloſe attention 
to ſtories which I could already repeat, 
and at the cloſe never failed to expreſs - 
jay reſolution to viſit dittant countries, 
and my contempt of the cowards. and 
drones that ſpend. all their lives. in their 
native pariſh; though I had in reality no 
defire of any thing but money, nor ever 
lelt the ſtimulations of cutioſity or ar- 
dour of adventure, but would content- 
edly have paſſed, the years of Neſtor in 


receiving rents, and lending upon mort- 


5 The ſquire I was able to pleaſe with 
leſs. hy pocriſy, for 1 really thought it 
pleaſaut endogh to kill the game and 
cat it. Some arts of falſchood, how- 
ever, the hunger of gold perſuaded me to 
practiſe, by which, though no other 
miſchief was produced, the parity of my 
thoughts was-vatiated, and the reverence 
for truth gradually deſtroyed. I fome- 
pretender! to 


have —— 
men to me partridges, and then 


obſtruction to the advancement ob my 
reputation I could never fully furmount; 
I was naturally a coward, and vas ' 
there fore alwwys left ſhamefuily behind, 
when there was a neceſſity tto deap-a 1 
„to ſwim a | river, or force the 
to their utmoſt 3 ———_— 
etigencies did not froquentiy 1 
maintained my —— 
ſuereſa, and was never . leſt out of a 
hunting 4 27G" 
' —— was got ſo cer- 
tanly, nor ſo eafily pleased, fer ſhe had 
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no predominant palion, hate fete Ice, and - 
was. therefore cold and ãnacceſſible- Sho + g 


had no conception of any virtue in 2 o 


and. in his own country ſhould 


pearance, and — — were accy 
too 
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young man but that of Gaving his mo- 
ney. When ſhe beard of m A 
in the field, ſhe, would abe ber bead, 
inquire bow much I ſhould, be the richer 
2 © FEY and lament that 
uch ſums, ſhould. be. ſyent upon dogs 
and horſes, If cha Ader told hes of my 
inclination to travel, ſhe was ſure there 
was no place like England, and could 
not imagine why any man that can live 
leave it, This 
ſullen and frigid. being I found means 


however to propitiate by frequent com- 
— perpetual 


mendations of frugality, 
care to avoid expence. 

From the ſailor was our firſt and moſt 
conũderable expectation; for he was 
richer than the chambermaid, and alder 
than the ſquire. He ws ſo awkward 
and baſhftul among women, that we 
concluded him ſecure from matrimony; 
and the noiſy fondneſs with which 
uſed to welcome me to his houſe, made 
us imagine that he would look out for 
no other heir, and that we had nothing 
to do but * his - 
But in the midſt of our triumph, my 
22 ſaluted us one morning with a 

of tranſport, and clapping: his hand 
emer wry — I was a 
happy fellow to have a friend like him in 
the world, for he came to ſit me out for 
à voyage with one of his" old acquaint- 
ances. I turned pale und trembled ; 
my father told him, that he believed my 
conſtitution not fitted to the ſea ; and 
my mother burttmg into rears, cried out, 
that her heart would break if ſhe loſt 


me. All this had no effectj che füilar 


was wholly inſuſceptive of the ſofter pa- 
fions, and, without regard to teary of ar- 
guments, perſiſted in his teſolutiom to 
make me a man. | 


«We were obliged to comply in 


11. 
- 
ingly made. K leave of my friends 
with great alaerity, proclaimed the be- 
neficence of my uficte with'the higheſt 
ſtrains of grutitude, and rejoiced ut the 
opportunity now put into my Hands 
gratifying my thirſt of kndw Sage, B 
4 before to day appointe _— 
2 fell hek by my mother 
ion, und refuſed all food by t whit the 
riwately brought” me; whenever 
— me 1 way letargiek 
lirious, but wok care _ my raving fits 
3 to 


to talk inceſſantly of travel and mer- 
chandize.' The room was kept dark; 
the table was filled with vials and galli- 
ts; my mother was with difficulty per- 
Faaded not to endanger her life with 
nocturnal attendance; my father lament- 
ed the loſs of the profits of the voyage; 
and ſuch ſuperfluity of artifices was em- 
played; as perhaps might have diſco- 
vered the cheat to'a man of penetration. 
But the ſailor,” unacquainted with ſub- 
tilties and ſtratagems, was eaſily delud- 
ed; and as the ſhip could not ſtay for my 
recovery, ſold the cargo, and left me to 
re eſtabliſſi my health at leiſure. 
Jus ſent to regain my fleſh in a 
rer air, left it ſnould appear never to 
ave been waſted, and in two months 
returned to deplore my diſappointment, 
My uncle pitied my- dejeftion, and bid 
me prepare myſelf againſt next year, for 
no land-labber ſhould touch his money. 
A reprieve however was obtained, and 
perhaps ſome new ſtratagem might have 
ſuececeded another fpring; but my unele 
unkappily made amorous advances to 
my mother*s- maid, who; to promote fo 


advantageous à match, diſcovered the 


ſeeret; with-which on)y the had been in- 
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truſted. He ftormed, and raved, and 
dechring that he would have heirs of 
his own, and not give his ſubſtance to 
cheats and cowards, married the girl in 
two days, and has now four children. 

Cowardice is always ſcorned, and de. 
ceit unĩverſully deteſted. T found my 
friends, if not wholly — at leaſt 
cooled in their affection; Ma yds 
though he did not wholly by 
was leſs fond, and often inquired when 
I would to ſea. I was" obliged to 
bear his mſults, and endeavoured to 
rekindle his kindneſs by affiduity and 
reſpe&t; but all my care was vain; he 
died without à Will, and the eftate de- 
volved to the legal heir, 

Thus has the folly of my parents 
condemned me to fpend in flattery and 
attendance thoſe years in which I might 
have been qualified to place myſelf above 
hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood 
without'any uſeful art or generous ſen- 
timent; and, if the old woman ſhould 
likewiſe at taſt deceive me, am in dan- 


ger at ones of beggary and ignorance, 
J am, Kc. 
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e- you are not ſo ngorous-or cyni- 
— — to deny the value or uſefulneſs of 
natural philo ox to have lived in 
this age of inquiry and experiment, with- 
out any attention to the wonders 


every 
2 produced W af magne- 


leaſty I may — 1s ot 


. - ſince nothing is more contrary to 
T Rauer e 6 
moral ſubjecta, I 


ta »the of others, 
menly becauſe you cannot partake 


In con Adencr, Aden dn ei- 


norance has not made — — 
knowledge, L offer you ur 
intraducing to the publick 


the notuce of 
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an adept, who having laboured for 
the ws of inns not willing, 
like too many of his predeceſſors, to 
conceal his ſecrets, in the grave. 
Many haye ſignalized themſelves 
melting their eſtates. in crucibles. 
was born to no fortune, and therefore 
had only my mind and body to devote to 
knowledge, and the gratitude of poſte- 
rity will atteſt, that neither mind nor 
body have been, ſpared. | I have fat 
whole weeks without ſleep by the. fade 
of an athanor, to watch the moment of 
projection; I have made. the firſt expe- 
riment in nineteen diving engines of new 
conſtruction; I have fallen eleven times 
ſpeechleſs under the ſhock of electricity; 
have twice diſlocated my limbs, and 
once fractured my ſkull, in efſaying to 
fly; and four times endangered my lite 
3 ing to the transfuſion of 
blood. 
In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I 
exerted the powers of my body more 
than thoſe, of my mind, and was not 
without hopes. that fame might be pur- 
chaſed by a ſe broken bones without 
the toil of thinking; but having been 
ſhattered by ſome violent experiments, 
and conſtrained to confine myſelf to my 


books, I paſſed fix and thirty years in 


ſearching the treaſures of ancient wit- 
dom, but am at laſt amply recompenſed 
for all my perſeverance. 

The curioſity of the preſent race of 
philoſophers having been long exerciſed 
upon electricity, has been lately tranſ- 


formed to pag neg 2. the qualities of 
the loadſtone have been iuyeſtigate d, if 
not with, much 5 yet with 
great applauſe; and as the higheſt praiſe 


of art is to imitate natufe, I hope no witneſſes 


man will think the makers of artificial 
magnets celebrated or reyerenced above 

I have for ſome time myſelf 
in the ſame practice, but with deeper 


knowledge and more extenfive views. 


While my contem ies were touch - 
ing need les and raiſing weights, or bufy- 
ing themſelves with inchmation and 'va- 
nation, I have been exarnnang” thoſe 
qualities of magnetiſm which e 
applied to the accommodation and hap- 

of common life. I have left to 
inferior underſtandings the care of con- 
ducting the ſailor through the hazards 
of the ocean, and reſerved to myſelf the 
more difficult and illuſtrious province of 
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violation, and- ſetting mankind free for 
ever from the danger of 2 
children, and the torments of fruitleis 
vigilanoe and anxious fl; þ 

- Todefraudany man ot his due praiſe 
is unworthy of a philoſ- I ſhall 
therefore openly confeſs, that I owe the 
firſt hint of this ineftimable ſecret tothe 
Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannaſe, who, in 
his treatiſe of precious ftones, has left 
this account of the magnet: neranOnprr, 
&c. The calamita, or loadſtone that 
attracts iron, produces many bad fan- 
© takes in man. Women fly from this 


* ſtone. . If therefore any huſband be. 
© diſturbed with: jealouſy, and fear leſt 


© his wife converſes with other men, let 
him lay this ſtone upon her white the 
© 1s aſlcep., If ſhe be pure, ſhe will, 
* when wakes, claſp her huſband 
* fondly in her arms; butifthe be guilty, 
© ſhe will fall out of bed, and run a. y. 
When firit I read this wonderful paſ- 
ſage, I could not eaſily conceive why it 
had remained hitherto unregatded in 
ſuch a zealous — — for magneti- 
cal fame. It would ſurely be uryuſt to 
ſuſpect that any of the candidates 2 
ſtrangers to the name ot works of Rabbi 
Abraham, or to conelude, from 2 late 
edi of the royal ſociety in favour of 
the Engliſh language, that phi | 
and literature are no longer to act in 
concert. Vet, how ſhould a quality fo 
uſeful eſcape promulgation but by the 
obſcurity of the language in whith it 
was delivered? Why are ſoothen and 
chambermaids paid on every fide for 
keeping ſecrets which no caution nor ex- 
pencecould ſecure from the all- penetrat- 
ing magnet? Or, why are ſo | 
wit ſurnmoned, and ſo many arti- 
fices praftiſedy to diſcover what ſo eaſy 
an experiment would infallibly reveal? 
Full of this perplexity, I fend the 
Ines of Abraham to a friend, who ad- 
viſed me not to e my hf6 by a 
indulgence of — — — 
me by the fate of O „that know 


ledge or genius could give no 

to So in vader of Cale prerogatives; 
aſſured me that neither the armour of. 
Achilles, nor the antidote of Michri- 
dates, would be able to preſerve me; ind 
counſelled me, if I could not Tive with- 
out renown, to attempt the acquiſition 
of univerſal} ire, in which the honour 


would al, and the danger 
— 2 


I, a folitary ſtudent, pretend not to 
1K 2 much 


+ 5 7 5 
_ K 
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much knowledge of the world, but am 
unwilling to think it ſo generally cor- 
rupt, as that a ſchetne for the detection 
of incontinence ſhould bring any danger 
upon it's inventor. My friend has in- 
deed told me, that all the women will 
be my enemies, and that however I flat- 
ter myſelf with hopes of defence from 
the men, I ſhall certainly-find myſelf 
deſerted in the hour of danger. Of the 
young men, aid he, ſome will be afraid 
of ſharing the diſgrace of their mothers, 
and fome the dangerof their miſtreſſes; 
of thoſe wo are married, part are al- 
ready convinced of the falſchood of their 
wives, and part ſhut their eyes to avoid 
conviction; fewever ſought for virtue in 
marriage, and therefore few ' will 
whether they habe found it. Almo 
every man is careleſs or timorous, and 
to truſt is euſier and ſafer than to exa- 
mine. ö 
Theſe obſervations diſcouraged me till 
I began to conſider hat reception I was 
likely to find among the ladies, whom 
I have reviewed under the three claſſes of 
maids, wives, and widows, and cannot 
but hope that I may obtain ſome coun- 
tenance among them. The fingle 
ladies I ſuppoſe untiverſully readv to pa- 


trunize my method; hy which connubial 


wickedneſs may be detected, ſmce no 


woman marnes with a previous deſign to 


be unfaithful to her huſband. And to 
eep them ſteady in my cauſe; Fpromiſe 
never to ſell one of my magnets to u 
man Who ſteals a girl from ſchoolʒ mar- 
Ties 4 Woman forty years younger than 
himſelf; or employs che authority of 
parents to obtain a wife without her on 
conſent, : | | 
Among the married ladies, notwith- 
ſtanding the inſnuations of flander, I 
yet reſolve to believe, that the ter 
part are my ſriends, and am at leaſt con- 
vinced, that they who demand the teſt, 
and appear on my fide, will ſupply, 
their ſpirit, the deficiency of chew «tac 
bers; and that their enemies will ſhrink 


* at the fight of a magnet, as 
the flaves of © Seythia fled from the 


lcourge, 
be widows will be confederated in 
my favor by their curioſity, if not by 
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their virtue; for it may be obſerved, that 


women who have outltved their huC- 


bands; always think themſelves entitled 
to ſupermtend the conduct of youn 
wives; and as they are themſelves in no 
danger from this magnetick trial, I ſhall 
expeFt- them to be eminently and unani- 
mowſly vealous in recommending it. 

Wich theſe hopes I ſhall, in a ſhort 
time, offer to ſale magnets armed with a 
particular'metalliek compoſition; which 
concentrates'their virtue, and determines 
their agene 7. It is known that the eh. 
caey of the magnet, in common opera- 
tions, depends tuch upom it's arrhature, 
and it cannot be imagined that a ſtone, 
naked ox eaſed only in the common man- 
ner, wilt diſcover the virtues aſcribed 
to it by Rabbi Abraham. The ſecret 
of this metal I ſhall carefully conceal, 
and therefore am not. afraid of imita- 
tators, nor ſhall trouble the offices with 
ſolicitation for a patent. 

I ſhall ſell them of different ſixes, and 
various degrees of ſtrength. I have 
ſome of a bulk proper to be hung at the 
bed*s head; as feare<crows, and ſome fo 
ſmall'that-they-may de eaſily concealed, 
dome I have ground imo oval. forms to 
be hung at watches; and ſome, for the 


curious, I have ſet in wedding-rings, 


that ladies may never want an atteſtation 
of their innocence. Some I can pro- 
duce ſo ſluggiſh and inert, that they will 


not act before the third failure; and 


others ſo vigorous and ammated, that 
they exert their influence againſt unlaw- 
ful wiſhes, if they have been willingly 
and deliberately-indulged. As it is my 
practice h to tell my euſtomers 
the properties of my magnets, I can 
judge by their choier of the delicacy of 
their ſentiments. Many have been con- 
tented' to ſpare coſt . 
the loweſt degree of efficacy, 244 
have ſtarted with terror from thoſe which 
operate upon the thoughts. One 
lady only fitted — — 
eſt energy, and declared that ſhe ſcorn- 
ed to ſeparate her wiſhes from her acts, 
or allow herſelf to think — ſhe was 
forbidden to practiſe. Fam, C. 
neee. 
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conn is the tenderneſs or-infirmi 
of many minds, that when any af- 
ſiction oppreſſes them, they have hnme - 
diate recourſe to lamentation and com- 
paint, which, thougk it can only be 
allowed reaſonable when evils admit of 
remedy, and then only when addteſſed 
to thoſe from whom the remedy is ex- 

ed, yet ſeems even in hopeleſs and 
incurable diſtreſſes to be natural, ſince 
thoſe by whom it is not indulged, ima- 
gine that they pie a'proof of extraordi- 
naty fortitude by ſuppreſſing it. 

Jam one of thoſe who, with the 
dancho of Cervantes, leave to higher 
characters the merit of ſuſfering in ſi- 
lence, and give vent without ſeruple to 

ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. It 
3 therefore to me a ſevere aggravation 
of a calamity, when it is fuch as in the 
common opinion will not juſtify the 
xcerbity of exclamation, or fapport the 
ſolemnity of vocal grief. ——ů— 
pains are incident to a man of delicacy, 
which the unfeeling world cannot be 
perſuaded — — , and which, when they 
are ſeparated their liar and 
perſonal circumſtances, will never be 
conſidered as important enough to claim 
attention,” or deſerve redreſs. 

Of this kind will to groſs and 
vulgar apprehenſions, the miſeries which 
I endured in a morning viſit to Proſpero, 
3 man lately raiſed to wealth by a lucky 


Bowis... 


project, and too much intoxicated 
ſudden elevation, or too little poliſhe 
by thought and converſation, to enjoy 
his preſent fortune with elegance and 


decency. | | 
We fet out in the world ; and 
for a long time mutually-aifiſted each 


other in our exigencies, as either 
pened to have money or influence be- 
ond his immediate neceſſitles. Von 
chat nothing generally endears 
men ſo much as participation of dangers 
and misfortunes; I therefore always con · 
ſidered Proſpero as united with me in the 
ſtrongeſt league of kindneſs, and ima. 
gin that our triendſhip was only to be 
roken by the hand of death.” I ſelt at 
tns-tudden ſhoot ot ſucceis an honeſt and 
diſintereſted joy; but as I want no part 
of his ſupertluities, am not willing to 
deſcend trom that equality in which we 
hitherto have lived. 5 850 
Our intimacy was regarded by me as 
a diſpenſation from ceremonial. viſits; 


and it was ſo long before 1 faw-him at 


his new houle, that be gently complain. 
ed of my negle&, — — to 
come on a day appointed. I kept my 
promile, but found that the impatience 
of my friend aroſe not from any deſire 
to communicate his happineſs, but to en- 
joy his ſuperiority. 
When I told my name at the door, the 
footman went to ſee if his maſter was at 
home, and, by the tardineſs of his re- 
turn, gave me reaſon to ſuſpect that 
| time 
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Lg ys taken to deliberate. He then 
nfo 


rmed me, that Proſpero deſired my 

pany, and ſhowed the ſtaitcaſe care- 
fully ſecured by mats from the pollution 
of my feet. belt apartments were 
oftentatiouſly ſet open, that I might 
have a diſtant view of the magnificence 
which I s not permitted to approach ; 
and my old friend receiving me with all 
the inſolence of condeſcenhon at the 'op 
e the Ras, conducted me to a bac 
room, where he told me he always 


break faſted when he had not great com- 
7265 the floor where we (at lay 2 car- 


covered with a cloth, of which Pro- 
1 his ſervant to lift up a 
corner, that I might contemplate the 
brightneſs of tMrolours, and the ele- 
gance of the re; andaſked me be- 
ther I had ever ſeen any thing fo fine be- 
fore. I did not gratify his folly with 
any outcries of admiration, but coldly 
bade the footman let down the cloth. 
We then fat down, and I began to 
hope that pride was glutted with - 
cution, n Proſpero de ſired that I 


would give the ſervant leave to adjuſt the 


cover of my chair, which was flipt a 
little aſide to how the damaſk; he in- 


ed me that he had beſpoke ordinary 
Sai ſor common ny had been 
gh by bis tradeſmen. I put 
the chair aſide with my foot, and drew 


another, ſo baſtily, that I was cnteated 


not to the carpet. 10 
Break faſt was at laſt ſet, and as I was 
2 willing to indulge the peeviſnneſs 
t began to ſeize me, I commended 
the tea. Proſpexo then told me, that an- 
ether time I ſhould taſte his fineſt ſort, 
hut that he had only a very {mall quan- 
ity remaining, — reſerved it for thoſe 
N he thought himſelf obliged to 
treat with particular reſpect. T: 

© While we were converſing upon ſue 
4 as imagiuation happened to ſug- 
geſts he frequently digreſſed into diree- 
tions to the ſervant that waited, or made 
an enquiry after the jeweller or fil- 
ith;, and once, as I was purſuing 
an argument, with ſome degree of ear- 
he ſtarted fromhis poſture, of at- 
tention, and ordered, that it Lord Lofty 
called on bim that morning, he ſhould 

be ſhewn into the beſt parlour. 

My patience was not yet wholly ſub- 
— — L was willing to 8 his 
atiafaftion, and. cher fors obſerved, that 
the figures on the china were eminently 


* 


pretty. Proſpero had now an opportu- 
my Al for his , Dreſden china, 
: ich, ſays he, © Lalways aſſociate 
* with my chaſcd tea-kettle.” The cu 
were brought; I once reſolved not to have 
looked upon them, but my curioſi pre- 
vailed, When I had examined 1 
little, Proſpero deſired me to ſet them 
down, for they who were accuſtomed 
only to common diſhes, ſeldom handled 
china with much care; You will, 1 
. commend. my philoſophy, when 1 
tel} yon that 1 did not daſh his baubles 
to the ground. area 
He was now ſo much elevated with 
his own. greatneſs, that he thought 
ſome humility neceſſary to avert the 
glance of exvy, and therefore told me, 
with an air of ſoft compoſure, that ] 
was not to eſtimate life hy external ap- 
pearance, that all theſe ſhinin mou. 
tions had added little to his * ineſs, 
that he ſtill remembered with pleaſure 
the days in which he and I were upon 
the level, and had often, in the moment 
of reflection, been doubtful, whether he 
ſhould loſe. much by changing his con- 
dition for mine. 
began now to be afraid left his pride 
ſhould, by ſilence and ſubmiſſion, be 
emboldened to inſults that could ; nat 
eahly be horne, and therefore coolly con- 
ſider ed, how I ſhould. repreſs it without 
ſuch bitterneſs of reproof.as I was yet 
unwilling to uſe. ut he anterrupted 
my meditation, by aſking, leave to be 
drefled, and told me, that be had pro- 
miſed to attend ſome ladies in the park, 
and, if I was going the ſame way, would 
take me in his chariot., I had no inc li 
nation to any other favours, and there- 
fore left him without any intention of 
ſeeing him again, unleſs ſome, misfor- 
tune ſhould reſtore his undextanding. 
| Im, &c. ASPER. 


Though I am not wWhally inſenſable 
of the provocations which my corre- 
ſpondent has received, I cannot alto- 
gether commend the keenneſs of his le- 
lentment, nor encourage him to 
in his reſolution of breaking off all com- 
merce with his old acquaintance. Our 
of the golden precepts of Pytha 
directs, that pay ſhould not be batz4 
for little fawits; and ſurely, he upon 
whom nothing | worſe. can be charged, 
than that he mats his ſtairs, and coves 
his carpet, and ſets out his Gnery to (hoy 
before thoſe whom he does not pos 
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aſe it, has yet committed nothing that 
mould exchide him from common de- 

of kindneſs. Such improprieties 
often proceed rather from ſtupidity than 
malice. Thoſe who thus ſhime only to 
dazzle, are influencet merely by cuſtom 
and example, and neither examine nor 
are qualified fo examine, the motives 
of their own''praftice, or to ſtate the 
nice Jimits between elegance and oſ- 
tentation. They are often innocent of 
the pain which their ee 
3 2 others when y have no 

purpoſe than to wy them- 


This. 
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AGNQ8CY PAOCEREM.,. | 


He that too much refines his, 
will always endanger his quiet. 
thoſe with whom nature awd 
oblige us to converſe, ſoine Are 1 
rant of the arts'of plealing, and 
when they defign to careſs; ſore are 
negligent, and gratify themſelves with- 
out regard tothe quſet of another; fore 
perhaps are malicious, and feel ww 
greater ſatisfaRion in roberts than 
that of raiſing envy and trampling 2 
feriority. But whatever be the mw 
of inſult, it is always beſt to over 
it, for folly ſcarcely can deferve reſi 
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0 VLE has obferved, that the ex- 
cellency of manufactures, and the 
Acility-of labour, would be much pro- 
noted,” if the various expedients and 
contrivances which lie concealed in pri- 
vite hands were hy reci commu- 
meations made generally known ; for 
there are ew operations that are not 
performed by one or- other with ſome pe- 
cular advantages, 3 - ſingly 


of little by con- 
motion — — m— new in- 


lets to knowledge, md ym new yow- 
ers to diligence. 

There are, in like manner, en 
moral excellencies diſtributed among the 
different claſſes of & community. It 

wa ſaid by Cujacius that he never read, 
more than one book, by Which he was 
dot mſtructedꝭ and he that ſhall enquire. 


after virtue with ardour and attention, 'r 


will ſeldom ſind a man by whoſe exam- 
— or ſentiments. be may not be im- 


"ey profeſſion has ſome eſſential 
2 virtue, without Which 
there can be. no Hope of honour or ſue- 

ceſs, aud which 8 it is more or leſs 
cultyacedy- 


eee _ of 
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'STEPHEY. 8 
activity differert degrees of mental 
reputation. As the aſtro rs 


the ſubdiviſions of mankind under 
planets which they ſuppoſe to 1 
their lives, the moraliſt may diſtribum 


them according to the virtues Wien 


they neceſſarily praftiſe, and cunſider 


them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or” 
fortitude, diligence or patience, 


$0 mch are the modes of excellence 
— Sew time and place, that men muy 
boaſting in one ſtreet of that 


which mat would anxiouſly-conceal in 


another. nds of ſcorn and 
eſteem, the eh, op of praife and i; 
are varied according to the cer 
tues or vices which the courſe of fe has, 
diſpoſed men 'to'admire or abhotz but: 
he who is ſoliridus for his bai im. 
provement muſt not be limited by l 
tion, but ſelect from every tribe 
mortals their charatteriſtical 
ie conſtellate in nt the fi 
ces which ſhine c in other wem. 
eh chief praiſe 8 x trader 
* is that of punctuality, or 7 
_ rigorous 3 
mercial engagements; 
vo which be fo much dro he r 


Wm RT | * 
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5 
LS 


pow 28 of negligence and inftabi- 


reſt of mank md 
throughall the ranks of life, but which. 
many ſeem to conſider as a vulgar and 
ignoble virtue, below the ambition of 
greatneſs or attention of wit, ſearcely 
requifiteamongTren'of gaiety and ſpirit, 
and fold at it's higheſt rute when it is 
ſacrificed to à frolick or a jeſt. 


This is a quality which the inte- 
requires to be ditfuſed 


Every man has daily occahon to re- 


mark what vexations atiſe from this pri- 
vilege-of deceiving one another. The 
ative and vivacious have ſo long diſ- 
dained the reſtraints of truth, that pro- 
miſes and appointments have loft their 
cogency, and both parties * rs their 
ſtipulations, becauſe each concludes that 
they will be broken by the other. 


Negligence is firſt admittett in ſmall 


affairs, and ſtrengthened by petty indul - 
2 He that is not yet hardened 
y 


cuſtom, ventures not on the viola- 


tion of important engagements, but 
thinks himſe 

caſes of property or danger; though he 
allows himſelf to forget at what time 
he is to meet ladies in the park, or at 
what tavern his friends are expefting 


him 


If bound by his word in 


1 
i” 


This laxity of honour would be more 


tolerable, if it could be reſtrained to 
the-play-houſe, the ball-room, or the 
card-table; yet even there it is ſuffici- 
ently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe mo- 
ments with expectation, ſuſpenſe, and 
reſentment; which are ft aſule for plea- 
ſure, and from which we naturally 
hope for unmingled enjoyment, and to- 
tal relaxation. But be that ſuffers the 
- lighteſt breach in his morality, can 
ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how 
wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage 
is open, the influx of corruption is 


moment wearing down oppoſi- 


every 
tion, and by flow. degrees deluges the 


Aliger entered the world a youth of 
ſively imagination, extenſive views, and 
* principles. His curioſity in 
5 him to range from place to place, 
and try all the varieties of converſation; 

his elegance of addreſs and fertility of 
ideas gained 1 wherever he 
appeared; or at leaſt he found the - 
nefal--kindneſs of reception — 
ſhown to a young man 


e birth and 


fortune give him a claim to notice, and 
whonhas neithet by vice or folly a 
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with this general ſmile of mankind, and 
was induſtrious to preſerve it by com- 
pliance and offticiouſneſs, ny not 
ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his 
integrity. It was his eſtabli maxim, 
that a promiſe is never to be brokenznor 
was it without long reluctance that he 
once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away 
from a feſtal engagement by the impor. 
tunity of another company. | 

He ſpent the evening, as is uſual in 
the rudiments of vice; in perturbation 
and imperfett enjoyment, and met his 
diſappointed” friends in the morning 
with confuſion and excuſes: His com- 

nrons, not accuſtomet-to ſuch ſcrupu- 

ons anxiety, laughedar his uneaſieſi, 
compounded the offence for a bottle, gave 
him courage to break his word again, 
and again levied the penalty. He ven- 
tured the ſame experiment upon another 
ſociety, and found them equally ready 
to confider it as à venial fault, always 
incident. to a man. of quickneſs and 
gaiety, till by degrees he began to 
think himſelf at liberty to follow the laſt 
invitation, and was no longer ſhocked 
at the turpitnde of falſehood. He made 
no difficulty to promiſe his preſence at 
diſtant places, and if liſtleſſneſs hap- 
ed to creep upon him, would fit at 
with great tranquillity; and has of- 
ten ſunk, to. ſleep in a+ chair, while /he 
held ten tables in continual 7 
of his entrance. 

It was ſopleaſanttolivein pe ra- 
cancy, that he ſoon difmiſſed his atten- 
tion as an uſeleſs incumbrance, and re- 
ſigned himſelf to-careleſsneſs and diffi- 
pation, without any regard to the future 
or the paſt, or any other motive of: ac- 
tion than the impulſe of a ſudden de- 
fire, or the attrafhon of immediate plea- 
ſure. The abſent were immediately 
forgotten, and the hopes or fears felt by 
others had no influence upon his con- 
duct. He was in ſpeculation com 
ly juſt; but never kept his promiſe to 2 
creditor; he was benevolent, but al- 
ways deceived thoſe friends. whom he 
undertook to patronize or aſſiſt; he was 
prudent, but ſuffered his affairs to be 
embarraſſed for want of —_— 
accounts at ſtated times, courted a 
young lady, and when the ſetttements 
were drawn, took a GR mto Fon 
cou on the day appointed ta 
— He reſolved: to travel, and fent 
his cheſts on ſhipboardy but delayed to 
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was ſummoned as an euidenet in 2-cauſe, comply 
of great importance, and loitered on 
the way till tha trial was fait. -Jarie; bi 
(ad, that when de had, wich great en- 
formed an inter oſt in a boroughy, 

2 — contriwed, by ſame, agents, 
who A = — to luxe oy away 
on the day of clection- 2 Mt 4A 

His ben volence — 
commiſſion of a chouſand grunes,, — 
others leſs King, ar, Civil ood, bs 
His .courtely, invites ap 

coiles odge 
5 pockets, filled with — — 
he intends ſome tune to deliver. and en- 
force, and his table covered with letters, 
ot Paw * mee W. nen 
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MONG/ Wos who have endea- 
votired'ts promote learning, and 
rectify judgment, it has beew long cuf- 
tomary to complain of "the abuſe of 
words, whith re often admitted to fig- 
nify wings fo different, that; inſtead of 
aſſiſting che underſtanding us veliieles 
of knowled produce error, dif» 
ſention, an 3 becauſe hat 
A one is Fecejved uw 


2 this nique dates anda: 
rafſes the moſt 5 controverſies, and 
obſcures The demonſtratibus of ſcience; 
it may well de to inſeſt the 
pompons periods of dechaimers, whoſe 
— — only to amuſe with fal- 
and change the colours of truth 
md 1 or the 2 com 
fitions of poets, whoſe 
ly figurative, and whoſe — imagined 
w conſiſt ur diſtorting words from — 
menning. 
ate few” words of Wes the 
5 believes himſelf better to know 
import than of powerty; 
ſtudies. either the poets or oma; —— 
vill find fuch an account aps the con - 
mee n Keel 
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riends loſe their opportunities und 
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eee ee re e 
id dt peculiar to iger. 7 W 
activity of imagination is often ſhiſting 
the ſcenes of en pestation, are — 
ly ſubject te ſuch alles: of caprice as 
make all their actions fortuitous, deſtt 
the value of their friendſtup, gr 4 
the efficacy oi ther virtues, and. (ev, 
them below, the meaneſt of , thoſt that. 
perſiſt in their reſolutiona, execute ht 
they „and en * = bee 
Nuit < 
itt * 
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den, 
Gn puer U t term as His e 
perience or obſervation wilt nor eaſily 
difcover to be rue, Inſteat of the 
meanneſs, diftreſs, ebmplaint, anxiety, 
and dependance, which have" Hirkerts' 
been combined in his dens of poverty, 
he will read of content; — — and 
cheerfulneſs, of health and ſufety, tran-" 
quillity aud freedom; of pleafures not 
known but to men unincumbere Win 
— — and of ſleep that ſheds hi% 
ſamick anodynes only on the cottages 
Such ure the vieſings to de obtained 
by thereſignation of riches, m kings 
might” defcend from their thrones, and” 
= retire from a — only to 
ondiſturbed in dhe ar of 
pove | Wil 
IF autiiors do not deceive 
nothing can be more abfard than 
perpetual conteſt for wealth/whictykeeps- 
the world in commotion; nor arpcon@! 
1 juſtly cenfurct' than+thoſd: 
which proceed from wane of the 
ot fortune, which-we are by the 
t matters of tnorul wiſdom to on- 
as golden ſhackles; hyowhick t 
wearcr 19 xt once cilabled and adoriacd 
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a3 huſtious poiſons which may for 2 time 
Plcaſe —— but "ſoon bewray their 
malignity by languor and by pain. | 

It is the great privilegs of poverty to 
be happy unenvied, . to be healchful 
without und ſecure Without a 
guard; to obtain from the bounty of 
nature, what the great and — are 
compelled to procure by the help of art- 
iſts and attendants, & flatterers and 


80 weill be found, upon # near- 
er view, that they who extol the happi- 
rieſ% of poverty, do not mean he Bens 
ſtate with thoſe who 
Poms have thelr ĩmaginations filled with 
ideas of magnificencez and being ac- 
cuſtomed to contemplate the downfal 
of empires, or to contrive forms of la- 
mentatiens for arechs in diſtreſs, 
rank all che claſſes of mankind in a ſtate 
of poverty, who make no approaches 
to the dignity of crowns. To be poor, 
in the epick lan , is only, not to 
command the 1 of nations, nor 
to have fleets and armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to 
this. impropriety of ſtyle. He that 
"wiſhes to become a, philoſopher at 2 
cheap rate, eaſily s Mis ambition 
by ſubmit$yvg to poverty when he does 


＋ N i and by boaſting his contempt. 


when, hÞ bas ry. more 
than he enjoys, He who would ſhow 
extent gf his, views, and grandeur 
"of his gonceptions,. or diſcover his ac 
qꝗuaintance with, ſplendor and magnifi- 
dee, may talk like Cowley, of an 
N and quiet obſcurity, of 
the paycity of nature s wants, aud the 
inconyeniencies. of ſuperfſuity, and at 
la, Ike him, mit his deſires to five 
hundred pounds a year; a fortune in- 
deed nat exuberant when we compare jt 
with. the en 
hut tg which it little becomes a 
. pher ta aſſin the name of poverty, 
no... man can, with any prepriety, be 
texmed poor who does not ſee the great- 


cat of mankind richer than himſelf. 
ute is the general condition of 
human liſe underſtaod by the | 


and: hiſtorians, .who , amuſe us wi a- 


dra, their. uſe is diſcovered only in 
that vhich VAT. procure- pos; are not 
coveted, by. narrow u erſtaud- 
inge, which, confound the means with 
2 but for the ſake of power, in- 


counts of the erty of heroes and 
= n 


it's miſeries. 


es of pride and N pri 
fince 


ſuemeey and eſteemz or by ſome of let 
elevated und refined ſentiments, as be. 


—_ to ſenſia} enjoyment, 

without uncommon virtue, been able to 
iſe, even when aſſtuence and idle. 
els have concurred to tempt them; and 
therefore he who feels nothing from in- 
8 but the want of gratification 
neh he could not in any other condi. 
tion make conkſtent with innocetce, 
has given no f of eminent patience, 

—_— and influence man d 

are * — leaſing and 

oby — . 
-tiinied; and whoever has found the art of 
ſteuringthem without the help of money, 
ought, in reality, to be accounted rich, 
ſince he has all that riches can purchaſe 
a wiſe man Cincinnatus, though he 
ived upon a few acres, cultivated hy 
bis own hand, was ſufficiently removed 
from all the evils generally eomprehend- 
ed under the name of po , when his 
eputation. was ſuch, that the voice of 
his country called him from his farm to 
take abſolute command into his hand; 
nor- was Di much mortified by 


hid reſidence in u tub, where he was ho- 
nöured with the viſit uf Alexander the 


wiſhey and endeayours,, we. are * — 
diately ſtruck wich the-purity, . 
tion, and firmneſs. of his mind, and re- 
gard bim as wholly employed iy ſecur- 


þ 
— other care than to gain at whatever 


ſaid to have loft of bis preſent happi- 
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ter of inſolence, ah ſmile of forced 
familiarity, i» If he wanders abzand; the 
ſancti of his character y Compen- 
lates al ather diſtinctions, he is-{eldom 
ſen but with reverence, nor heard but 
with ſubmiſſion. 

It has been remarked, that death, 
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fails to when it the 
wel 73 ar 2 
poverty may casly be endured; wade 


allociated with dignity and n, 


but will C— — dreaded 
when it is accompanied ic 
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COME, so ON LATE, DrATHn's UnDETEEMIND DAY, 
” THIS MORTAL 3 N FAN DECAY. 


Lade fate of man te ſeek 
his conſalations in Futurity, 

time. prelent is Jeldom able to dere 
or imagination with tt 42 enjoy - 
ment, and, we, are, forced to ſupply it's 
. by recollection or andici- 


tion 
1 Ds lo often detefted the 
conſe hope, and the-incon 
venience of | teaching himſelf to 455 
what a thoul* 20005 may preclude, 
that, when time has abated the con fidence 
with which youth ruſhes out to take 
poſſeſſion of the world, we endeavour, 
or wich, to find entertainment in the re- 
view of li © and to repoſe upon real 
facts, and certain experience. This is 
perhaps one _realop, among many, why 
age delights in narratiyeß, 

But (fo full js the world of 5 
that every ſourre of porn 1s 1 
. 1 retiemen of tranqu 


Ip tie has Jup 
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from his exaltation for his old friends or 
enemies, whole applauſe or -mortifica- 
tion would heighten his / triumpn. 
Among Martial's requiſites to happi- 
neſs is, Res non parte labore, ſed re- 
lifta--an' eſtate not gained by induſtry, 
but left by inheritance. It is neceſſa 


to the completion of every good, that it, 


be timely obtained; for whatever comes 
at the cloſe of lite, will come too late to 
give much delight; yet all human hap- 
pineſs hay it's defects. Of what we do 
not gain for ourſelves we have only a 
faint and imperſect fruition, becauſe we 
cannot compare the difference between 
want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can de- 
rive from it no conviction of our own 


abilities, nor any increaſe of ſelf-eſteem; 


what we acquire by bravery or ſcience, 
by mental or corporal diligence, comes 
at laſt when we cannot communicate, 
and therefore cannot-enjoy it. 
Thus every period of life is obli 
to bort it's happine(s from the time 
to come, In youth we have nothing 
paſt to entertain us, and in age we de- 
rive little from retroſpect hut hopeleſs 
w.. Yet the future likewiſe has it's 
limits, which the imagination dreads to 
ap ach, but which we ſee to be not far 
Shan. The. loſs. of our friends and 
companions. impreſſes hourly upon us 
the neceſſity of aur own departure: we 
know that the ſchemes of man are 
quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon 
lie down in the grave with the forgotten 
multitudes of former ages, and yield 
our place to others, who, like us, ſhall 
be driven awhile, by hope or fear, abcut 
the ſurface of the earth, and then like 
us be loſt in the ſhades of death. 
and this termination of our ma- 
terial exiſtence, we are therefore obliged 


to extend our hopes; and almoſt every 


man indulges his imagination with ſome- 
thing which is not to happen till he has 
changed hs manner nj being: ſome 
amuſe themſelves with entails and ſet- 
tlements, provide for the ' perpetuation 
of, families and honours, or contrive to 
jate the diſſipation of the fortunes 
855 it has been their buſineſs to accu- 
'mulate;- athers, more refined or exalted, 
congratulate their on hearts upon the 
future extent of their reputation, the 
rexerence of diſtant nations, and the 
kratitude of unprejudiced poſterity, 
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They whoſe ſouls are ſo chained down 
to coffers'and tenements, that they can- 
not conceide a ſtare in which they ſhall 
look upon them with leſs folicitude, are 
ſeldom attentive or flexible to arguments 
but the votaries of fame are capable of 
reflection, and therefore may be called 
to reconſider the probability of their ex- 
pectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote 
times be worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, 
has not yet been ſatisfactorily decided; 
and, indeed, to be long remembered, 
to ſo ſmall à number, that 
the bulk of mankind has very little in- 
tereſt in the queſtion. There is never 
room in the world for more than a cer- 
tain quantity or meaſure of renown. 
The neceſſary buſineſs of life, the imme- 
diate on or pains of every condi- 
tion, leave us not leiſure beyond a fixed 
proportion for contemplations which do 
not forcibly influence our preſent wel- 
fare. When this vacuity is filled, no 
characters can be admitted into the cir- 
culation of fame, but by occupying the 
place of ſome that muſt be thruſt into 
oblivion. The eye of the mind, like 
that of the body, can only extend it's 
view to new objects, by loſing ſight of 
thoſe which are now before it. 

Reputation is thereforea meteor which 
blazes a while and diſappears for ever; 
and if we except a few tranſcendent and 
invincible names, which no revolntions 
of opinion or length of time is able to 
fuppreſs;- all | thoſe that engage our 
thoughts, or Aiverſify our converſation, 
are 2 moment haſting to obſcurity, 
as new favourites are adopted by faſhion, 

It is not therefore from this world 
that wy ray of comfort can proceed to 
cheor the gloom of the laſt hour. But 
futurity has ſtill it's proſpects; there is 
yet happineſs in reſerve, which, if we 
transfer our attention to it, will ſupport 
us in the pains of diſcaſe, and 4 
guor of decay. This happineſs we may 
ex with confidence, becauſe it is out 

the power of chance, and may be at- 
tained by all that fincerely deſire and 
earneſtly purſue it. On this therefore 
every mind ought fi to reſt. Hope 
is the chief bleſſing of man, and that 
hope only is rational of which we 4re 
certain that it cannot deceive us, 
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TO-MORKOW I WILL SPEND 1N BLISS? 


E GED, Lord of Ethiopia; to the in- 
habitants: of the world: to the ſons 
of Preſumption, humility and fear; and 
io the daughters of Sorrow, content and 
acquieſcence, | 
Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh year cf 
his reign, ſpoke Seged, the monarch of 
forty nations, the diſtributor of thewa- 
ters of the Nile: At length, Seged, 
thy toils are at an end; thou haſt re- 
conciled diſaffection, thou haſt ſup- 
preſſed rebellion, thou haſt pacified 
jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou haſt 
chaſed war from thy confines, and 
erected fortreſſes in the lands of thy 
enemies. All who have offended thee, 
tremble in thy preſence, and wherever 
thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy 
throne is ſurrounded by armies, nu- 
merous as the locuſts of the farmer, 
and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peitience. 
Thy magazines are ſtored with ammu- 
nition, thy treafuries overflow with the 
tribute of conquered kingdoms. Plenty 
waves upon thy fields, and opulence 
glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is as 
the earthquake that ſhakes the moun+ 
tains,” and thy ſmile as the dawn of 
the vernal day. In thy hand is the 
ſtrength of thouſands, and thy health 
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gladdened by the ſong ot praiſe, and thy 
path perfumed by the breath of benedic- 
tion. Thy ſubjects gare upon thy 
greatneſs, and think of danger or 
miſery no more. Why, Seged, wilt 
not thou partake the bleſſings thou be- 
Roweſt? Why ſnouldſt thou only for- 
bear to tejoice in this general felicity? 
Why ſhould thy face be clouded with 
anxiety, when the meaneſt of thoſe who 
call thee ſovereign gives the day to 
feltivity and the vight to peace? At 
length, Seged, reflect and be wiſe, 
What ĩs the gift of conqueſt but ſafety, 
why are riches collected but to pur. 
chaſe happineſs?” * 

| then ordered the houſe of plea» 


F. Lz wis. aher : 
ſure, built in an iſland of the Lake Dam. 
bea, to be prepared for his 'receptian. * 
I wilt retire,” fays he, for ten da 
from tumult and care, from aber bs 


4 
and decrees. Long quiet is not the 
© lot of the governors of nations, but 4 
« ceflation of ten days cannot be Yetled 
* me. This ſhart interval of happineſs 
may furely be ſecured from the inter- 
* ruption of fear of perplexity, ſorrow 
or diſappointment. Iwill exclude all 
trouble from my abode, and remote 
from my thoughts whatever may con- 
* fuſe the harmony of the concert, or 
* abate the ſweetneſs of the banquet. 1 
* will fill the whole capatity of my ſonal 
* with enjoyment, and try what it is 
© to live without a wiſh ünſatisfed.. 
In a few days the orders were per- 
formed, and Seged haſted to the palace 
of Dambea, which ſtood in an illand 
cultivated only for ple ſure, planted with 
every flower that ſpreads it's colours ti 
the fun, and every ſnrub that ſheds fre. 
grance in the air. In one part of this 
extenſive garden were open Walks for 
excurſions in the morning; in another 
thick groves, and filent arbonrs, an 
budbling fountains for renoſe at roon. 
All that could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter 
the fancy, all that induſtry could extort 
from nature, or wealth furniſh to 
all that conqueſt could ſeize, br benefi- 
cence” attract, was collected together, 
and every perception of delight Was ex- 


cited and gratified. 


Into this delicious region Seged um- 
moned all the perſons” of his churt Who 
ſeemed eminently qualified to'rective'tr 
communicate pleaſure. His call way 
readily obeyed the young, the fair, tHe 
vivacious, and the witty, were al id 
haſte to be fated with Felicity.” They 
failed -jocundtover'the lake, which feem- 
ed to ſmooth it's ſurface” before” them. 
their paſſage was chetred with mulick, 
and their heart dilated with expeRa- 
tion. d 3 > 
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Seged landing here with his band of 
ure, determined from that hour to 
reak off all acquaintance with diſcon- 
tent, to give his heart for ten days to 
eaſe and jollity, and then fall back to the 
common ſtate of man, and ſuffer his 
life to be diverſified, as before, with joy 
and ſorrow, 

He immediately entered his chamber, 
to conſider where he ſhould begin his 
circle of happineſs. He had all the art- 
iſts of delight before him, but knew not 
whom to call, ſince he could not enjoy 
one, but 1 the performance of 
another. He choſe and rejected, he re · 
ſolved and changed his reſolution, till his 
faculties were haraſſed, and his thoughts 
confuſed; then returned to the apart - 
ment where his preſence was expected, 
with languid eyes and clouded counte- 
nance, and { the infection of un- 
eaſineſs over the whole aſſembly. He 
obſerved their depreſſion, and was offend . 
ed, for he found his vexation increaſed 
by thoſe whom he expected to diſſipate 
and relieve it. He retired again to his 


E chamber, and ſonght for conſo · 


tion in his own mind; one thought 
flowed in upon another; a long ſucceſ- 
fion of images ſeized his attention; the 
moments crept imperceptibly awa 
through the m of penſiveneſs, ti 
baving recovered his tranquillity, he lift- 
ed up his head, and ſaw the lake bright- 
ened by the ſetting ſun. Such, ſaid 
ſighing, is the longeſt day of 
© humanexiſtence: before we have learn- 
* ad to uſe it, we find it at an end. 


The regret which he felt for the loſs" 
of t a part of his firſt day, took 
Tom 


im all diſpoſition to enjoy the 
evening; and after having endeavoured, 
for the fake of his atte to farce 
an air of gaiety, and excite that mirth 
which he ould not ſhare, he reſolved 
to refer his hopes to the next morning, 
and lay down to partake with the ſlaves 
of labour and poverty the bleſſing of 


roſe early the ſecond morning, and 
reſatved now to be happy. He there- 
fore fixed upon the gate of the palace 


an edict, importing, that whoever, dur-. 


ing nine days, ſhould a in the 
Ceo the king with = jected — 
nance, or utter any ion of diſcon- 
tent or ſorrow, ſhould be driven for ever 
from the palace of Dambea. 

This edit was immediately made 
known in every chamber of the court, 


and bower of the gardens, Mirth was 


frighted away, and they who were before 


dancing in the lawns, or boging in the 
care 


ſhades, were at once engaged in 

of regulating their looks, that Seged 
might find his will punctually obeyed, 
and ſee none among them liable to ba- 
niſhment. 

Sezed now met every face ſettled in a 
ſmile; but a ſmile that betrayed ſolici - 
tude, timidity, and conftraint. He ac- 
coſted his favourites with familiarity and 
ſoftne(s; but they durſt not ſpeak with- 
out premeditation, leſt they ſhould be 
convicted of diſcontent or forrow. He 
propoſed diverſions, to which no objec- 
tion was made, becauſe objetion would 
have implied uneaſineſs; but they were 
rezarded with indifference by the cour- 
tiers, who had no other defire than to 
ſignalize themſelves by clamorous exul- 
tation. He offered various topicks of 
converſation, but obtained only forced 
jeſts, and laborious laughter; and after 
many attempts to animate his train to 
confidence and alacrity, was obliged to 
confeſs to himſelf the impotence of com- 
mand, and reſign another day to grief 
and diſappointment. 

He at lait reheved his companions from 
their terrors, and ſhut himſelf up in his 
chamber, to aſcertain, by different mea- 
ſures, the felicity of the On days. 
At length be threw himſelf on the bed, 
and claſed his eyes, but imagined, in his 
ſleep, that his palace and gardens were 
overwhelmed — an inundation, and 
waked with all the terrors of a _ 
ſtruggling in the water. He compoſed 
himſelf again to reſt, but was affrighted 
by an imaginary irruption into luis King- 
dom, and ſtriving, as is uſual in dreams, 
without ability to move, fancied him- 
ſelf betrayed to his enemies, and again 
ſtarted up with horror and indignation. 

It was now day, and fear was fo 
r impreſſed on his mind, that he 
coul no more. He roſe, but his 
thoughts were filled with the deluge and 
— nor was he able to 4115 ge 
has attention, or mingle with vacanc 
and eaſe in any amuſement, At! 
his perturhation gave way to reaſon, and 
he reſolved no longer to be haraſſed by 
viſionary miſeries j but before this reſo- 
lation could be completed, half the day 
had elapſed i he felt a new conviftion of 
the uncertainty of human ſchemes, 
and could not forbear to bewail the 
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to be interrupted by vapours of the 
fancy, Having been firſt diſturbed by 
a dream, he afterwards grieved that a 
dream could diſturb him. He at laſt 
diſcovered, that his terrors and grief 


were equally vain, and thut to loſe the 
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ſent in lamenting the was vo- 
untarily to — . viſion. 
The third day was now declining, and 
Seged again reſolved to be happy on the 
morrow. ; 


Ne CV. TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1754 
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N the fourth morning Seged roſe 
early, refreſhed with ſleep, vigorous 
with health, and eager with expectation. 
He entered the — * attended by the 
inces and ladies of his. court, and ſee- 
ing nothing about him but airy cheer- 
fulneſs, began to ſay to his heart— 
© This day ſhall. be x day of pleaſure.” 
The ſan 
birds warbled4n thegroves, andthe gales 
uivered among tlie branches. He roved 
rom walk to walk as chance directed 
him, and ſojitietimes liſtened to the ſongs, 
ſometimes. *mingled with the dancers, 
ſometimes- let, looſe his imagination in 
flights of memiment, and ſometimes 
uttered grave reflections, and ſententious 
maxims, aud feaſted on the admiration 
with which they were received. 

Thus M day rolled on, without any 
accident of wexation,' or intruſion of 
melancholy thoughts, Al that beheld 
him caught gladnefsfrom his looks, and 
the ſight of . conferred by him- 
ſelf filled his heart with ſatis faction: but 
having paſſed three hours in this harm- 
leſs luxury, he was alarmed on a ſud- 
den, by an univerſal ſcream among the 
women, and turning back, ſaw the 
whole aſſembly flying in cohfulion. A 

oung crocodile 4 riſen out of the 

e, and was ranging the garden in 
wantonneſe or hunger. Seged beheld 
him with indignation, as a diſturber of 
his felicity, ind chaſed him back into the 
lake, but could not perſuade his retinue 
to ſtay, or free their hearts from the 
terror which bad ſeized upon them. 
The-prinxcelles incloſed themielvesn the 

and could yet ſcarcely believe 
themſc)ves in ſafety. Every attention 
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eſcape, and no mind wis any longer at 
leifure for gray lies ee pruttle. 
Seged had nom no other employment 
than to con the innumerable 
caſualties which he in ambuſh on e 
de to intercept” the Happineſs of man, 
and break in upon the hour of 'delight 
and tranquillity. He had, however, 
the confblation of thinking, that he had 
not been now diſappoitted by tis own 
fault, and that the accident which hat 


blaſted the h of the day might eafly 
be er future cantios. 
at Ne might provide ure 


of the next morning, he ref te- 
peal his penal edict, fince he sad 
nd that diſcontent and melancholy 
were not to be frighted away by the 
threats of authority, and that plaafure 
would only reſide where ſhe wes er- 
empted from controul. He Therefore 
inyited all the companions of his betreut 

to unbounded pleatantry, propofmy 
rites. for coc ks e thefuk. 

wing day, difinguiſh themſelves 

any feſtive performances; the tabs 
the antechamber were-covered with gol 
and pearls, and robes and 2 
c - 2 rewards of thoſe who could 

refine elegance or heightenpleaſiire. 

At this difplay 1 — eye 
immediately ſparkied, and every tomgus 
was bufied in celebrating the boutty n 
magnificence of the emperor. But'when 
Seged entered, in hopes of uncommen 
entertainment from univerſal emulation, 
he found that any f myo tov ſtrongly 
agitated puts an end to that tranquithey 
which is neceſſary to mirth, and tit ti 
mind that is to be moved by the gente 
ventilation 
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ventilations of gaicty, muſt be firſt 
ſmoothed by « total calm, Whatever 


_ we- ardently wiſh to gain, we mutt in 


the ſame degree be afraid to Joſe, and 
fear and pleafure cannot dwell together. 
All was now care and ſolicitude. No- 
thing was done or ſpoken, but with ſo 
viſible an endeavour at perfect ĩon, as al, 
way failed to delight, though it ſome- 
times forced admiration: and Seged 
could not but obſerve with forrow, that 
his prizes had more influence than him- 
telf. As the evening approached, the 
conteſt grew more carneſt, and thofe who 
were forced to allow themſelves excelled, 
began to diſcover the mahgnity of *de- 
feat, firſt by angry glances, and at laſt 
by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 
wile- thared the anxicty of the day; for 
conkdering himſelt as obliged to diſtri- 
bute with exact juſtice the prizes which 
kad been ſo zealouily ſought, he durſt 
neyet remit. his attention, but paſſed his 
tima upon the rack of doubt in balanc, 
ing diſſerent kinds · af merit, and adjuſt- 
ing the claims of all the competitors. 
At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs 
could fatisfy.thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould 
qiſappoint, and thinking chat on a day 
ſet. apart for happineſs, it wuuld be cruel 
oppreſs any heart with ſorrow, he de- 
—— that all bad pleaſed him alike, 


and diſmiſſed all with preſents of equal 
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hay ſoon ſa that his caution had 
nat been able to avoid offence. They 
who had believed themſelves ſocure of 
the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed to be 
leyelled with the crowd; and though, by 
the liberality of the king, they receive 
more than his promiſe had intitled them 
to expect, they departed unſatisfied, be- 
cauſe. they, werte honoured with, no diſ- 
tinction, and wanted, an opportunity to 
triumph in che mortification of their op- 
ponents. Behold here,” ſaid Seged, 
© the condition, of him who places his 
© happineſs. in the happineſs of others, 
He then retired to meditate, and while 
thecourgers were repining at his diſtri- 
butions, ſaw the A ſun go down in 
diſcontent. 5 — 

ITbe next dawn. renewed his reſolu- 
tion to be happy... But haying learned 
how little. he could effect by ſettled 
ſchemes or. preparatory meaſures, he 
thought it beſt to give up one day entire- 

to chance, and Fe t every one to pleaſe 


and be pleaſed his own way. | 
This relaxation of regularity diffaſ- 


ed a general. complacenee through the 
hole court, and the emperor imagine 
that he had ar laſt found the ſecret of 
obtaining an interval of felieity. But 
as he was roving in this careleis aſſem- 
bly with equal carelaſſneſs, he overheard 
one of his courtiers, in 4. cloſe arbour 
murmuring” alone: What merit has 
* Seged above us, that we ſhould thus 
fear and obey him a mn whom, 
© whttever he may have formerly per- 
formed, his luxury now ſhews to have 
the fame weaknefs with ovuriclves.” 
This charge affected him the more, as 
it was uttered by one hom he had al- 
ways obſerved among the moſt abject of 
his flatterers. At firſt his indignation 
prampted him to ſeverity but re 

that what was ſpoken without intention 
to be heard was to be conſidered as only 
thought, and was perhaps but the h - 
den burſt of caſual and temporary vex- 
ation, he invented ſome decent pretence 
to ſend him away, that his retreat might 
not be tainted, with the breath of envy; 
and after the ſtruggle of . deliberation 
was paſt, and all — of revenge ut- 
terly ſuppreſſed, paſſed, the evening not 
only with tranquillity,. but triumph, 
though. none but himſelf was conſcious 
of the victory. 

The remembrance. of this cl 
cheered the beginning of the — 
day, and nothing ed to diſturb 
the pleaſure ↄf Seged, till looking on the 
tree that ſnaded him, he recollected, that 
under a tree of the fame kind he had 
paſſed the night after hia'defeat in the 

ingdom of Goiama. ſeflect ion 
on his. loſs, his diſhonour, and the 
miſeries which. his ſuhjects ſuffered 
from the invader, filled him with ſad- 
nels, At laſt he-ſhook off the weight 
of ſorrow, and began to ſolace himſelf 
with his uſual pleatures, when his tran- 

uillity was again difturbed hy. jealou- 

es which the late conteſt for the prizes 
had produced, and which, having in 
vain tried to ay” 4 them by 4... Loy 
he was Condi filence by commaud. 

On the eighth morning Seged was 
awakened early by an unuſnal hurry in 
the r N and enquiring the cauſe, 
was told that the Princeſs Balkis was 
— 4. with 2 He roſe, and _ 
ing the phyſic ians, found that h 
lietke Rope f her recovery. — 2 
an end of wap f all his thoughts were 
now upon his daughter, whoſe eyes he 
cloſed on the tenth day, 8 we 

. * 
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Such were the days which Seged of 
Ethiopia 5 tr to a ſhort re- 
ſpiration from the fatigues of war and 
the cares of government, 'This narra- 
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tive he has bequeathed to future genera- 
tions, that no man hereafter may pre- 
ſume to ſay— This day ſhall be à day 
* of happineſs.” 


No CCVI. SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1752. 


——_ 001 T1I NONDUM PUDET, ATQUE EADEM E8T MENS, 


UT BONA SUMMA PUTES, ALIENA VIVERE QUADRA. 


Juv. 


BUT HARDEN'D BY AFFRON TS, AND STILL THE SAME, 
LOST TO ALL SBNSE OF HONOUR AND OF FAME, 
THOU YET CAN'T LOVE TO HAUNT THE GREAT MAN'S BOARD, 


AND THINK NO SUPPER GOOD BUT WITH A Lond. 


WHEN Diogenes was once aſked 
what kind of wine he liked beſt, 
he anfwered—* That which is drunk at 
the coft of others.” 

Though the character of Diogenes 


has never excited any general zeal of 


imitation, there are mati who reſemble 
him in his taſte of wine; many who are 
frugal, though” not abttemious; whoſe 
appetites, though too rful for rea- 
on, are kept under reftramthy avarice; 
and to whom all delicacies loſe their 
flavour when they cannot be obtained 
but at their own expence. 
Nothing produces more ſingularity of 
manners and inconftaney of life, than 
the confli& of oppoſite vices in the fame 
mind. He that uniformly purſues any 
irpoſe, whether or bad, has a 
ale principle o action; and as he 
may always find aſſociates who are tra- 
velling the fame way, is countenanced 
by example, and ſheltered in the multi- 
tude; but a man actuated at once by 
different defires, mutt move in a direc- 
tion peculiar to himſelf, and fuffer that 
reproach which we are naturally inelin- 
ed to beſtow. on thoſe who deviate from 
the reſt of the world, even without en. 
iring whether they are worſe or better, 
Yet this conflict of defires fometimes 
roduces wonderful efforts. To riot in 
far-fetched diſhes, or ſurfeit with un- 
exhanſted variety, and yet practiſe the 
moſt rigid economy, is ſurely an art 
which may juſtly draw the eyes of man- 
kind upon them whoſe induſtry or judg- 
ment has enabled them to attam it. Jo 
him, indeed, who is content to break 
open the cheſts, or mort the ma- 
nors of his aneeſtops, that he may hue 
the miniſters of exceſs at the higheſt 
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ice, gluttony is an eaſy ſcience; 
1 the 4 of ># wh 
boaſting of the elegance which they owe 
to the taſte of others, relating with rap- 
ture the ſucceſhon of diſhes with which 
their cooks and caterers ſupply thent, 
and expecting their ſhare of praiſe with 
the diſcoverers of arts and the civilizers 
of nations. But to ſhorten the way to 
convivial happineſs, by eating with- 
out coſt, is à ſecret other in few 
hands, but certainly deſerves the curi- 
oſity of thoſe” whoſe principal enjoy- 
ment is their dinner, and who ſee the fun 
riſe with no other hope than that they 
ſhall fill their bellies before it ſets, 

Of them that have within my know- 
ledge attemptel this ſcheme of happineſs, 
the greater part have deen immediatel 
obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, whom their 
firſt attempts flattered w th ſutceſs were 
reduced by degrees to a few tables, 
from which they were at laſt chaſed to 
make way for others; and having long 
habituated themſelves to ſuperfluous 
plenty, growled away their latter yeary 
in difcontented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with 
hs nr expectations than men of wit, 
who imagine that they ſhall never want 
a welcome to that company whoſe ideas 
they can enlarge, or whoſe imagina- 
tions they can elevate, and believe them- 
{elves able to pay for their wine wich 
the mirth which it qualifies them to 
produce, Full of this opinion, they 
crowd with Iittle invitation, wherever 
the ſmell of a feaſt allures them, but 
are ſeldom encouraget to repeat their 
viſits, being dreaded by the pert as ri- 
vals, and hated by the dull as diſturbers 
of the company. | e 
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No man has been ſo happy in gain- 
ing and keeping the privilege of hvi 
at luxurious houſes as Guloſulus, who 
after thirty years of continual revelry, 
has now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted 
preſcription, his claim to partake ofevery 
entertainment, and whoſe preſence they 
who aſpire to the praiſe of a ſumptuous 
table are careful to procure on a day of 
importance, by ſending the invitation a 
fortnight before, 

Guloſulus entered the world with- 
out any eminent degree of merit; but 
was careful to frequent houſes where 
perſons of rank reſorted. being 
often en, he became in time known; 
and from fittmyg in the ſame goom, was 
ſuffered to mix in idle converſation, or 
aſſiſted to fill up a vacant hour, when 
better -amuſement was not readily to be 
had. From the coffee-houſe he was 
ſometimes taken away to dinner; and 
as no man refuſes the acquaintanee of 
him whom he ſees admitted to famili- 
arity by others of equal dignity, when 
he had been met at a few tables, he with 
leſs difficulty found the way to more, 
till at laſt he was regularly expected to 
appear wherever pre arations are made 
for a feaſt, within 4 6 circuit of his ac- 
quaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initi- 
ated in luxury, he felt in himſelf no in- 
clination to retire from a life of ſo much 

leaſure, and therefore very ſeriouſly 
conſidered how he might continue it. 
Great qualities, or uncommon accom- 

liſhments, he did. not find neceſſary; 
15 he had already ſeen that merit rather 
enforces reſpect than attracts fondneſs; 
and as he thought no folly greater than 
that of loſing a dinner for any other 
gratification, he often N him- 
1elf, that he had none of that diſguſting 
excellence which impreſſes awe 5 5 
greatneſs, and condemns it's poſſeſſors 
to the ſociety of thoſe who are wiſe or 
brave, and indigent as themſelves, 

Guloſulus having never allotted much 
of his time to books or meditation, had 
no opinion in philoſophy or politicks, 
and was not in danger of injuring his 
intereſt by dogmatical 09/7 or vio- 

a diſpute aroſe, 
he took-care to liſten with earneſt atten- 
tion and when either ſpeaker grew ve- 
hement and. loud, turned towards him 
with eager quickneſs, and uttered a 
ſhort: phraſe. of - admiration, as if ſur- 
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 topick of talk, or ſubject of n 


riſed· by ſuch cogeney of argument as 
he had ho 3 By this 
ſilent conceffion, he generally preſerved 
in either controvertiſt ſuch a conviction 
of his own ſuperiority, as inclined him 
rather to pity than irritatehis adverſary, 
and prevented thoſe outrages which ary 
ſametimes produced by the rage of de- 
feat, or petulance of triumph. 

Guloſulus was never enbarralled but 
when he was required to declare his ſen. 
timents before he had been able to diſ- 
cover to which fide the maſter of the 
houſe inclined, for it was his invariable 
rule to adopt the notions of thofe that 
invited him. 

It will ſometimes happen that the in- 
ſolence of wealth breaks inte contemptu 
ouſneſs, or the turbulence of wine re- 
Joan a vent; and Guloſulus ſeldom 
alls of being ſingled out on ſuch emer. 
gencies, as one on whom any experi- 
ment of ribaldry may be (afely tried. 
Sometimes his lordſhip finds himſelf in- 
elined to exhibit a ſpecimen of raillery 
for the diverſion of his gueſt, apd Gu- 
loſulus always ſupplies him witlr a ſub- 
jet of merriment. But he has learn- 
ed to conſider rudeneſs and indignities 
as familarities that entitle him to great- 
er freedom: he comforts himſelf, that 
thoſe who treat and inſult him pay for 
their laughter, and that he keeps his 
money while they enjoy their jeſt. 

His chief policy confiſts in ſelecting 
ſame diſh from every courſe, and re · 
commending it to the company, vith an 
air ſo deciſive, that no one ventures to 
contradit him. By this practice he 
acquires at a feaſt a kind of dictatorial 
authority ; his taſte becomes the ſtand- 
ard of pickles and ſeaſoning, and he 
is yenerated by the profeſſors of epicu- 
riſm, as the only man who anderifa 
the niceties of cookery. 

Whenever a new ſauce is imported, or 
any innovation made in the culinary 
fyſtem, he procures the earlieſt intelli- 
gence, and the moſt authentick re- 
ceipt; and by communicating bis Know- 
ledge under proper injunckions of ſe- 
crecy, gains a right of taſting his own 
diſh whenever it is prepared, that he 
may tell whether his directions have been 
fully underſtood, © _. rn 

y this method of life Guloſulus has 
ſo impreſſed on his imagination the dig- 
nity of feafting, that be has no other 


on. 
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Un. His talendar is a bill of fare; 
he meaſures the year by ſucceſſive dain- 
ties. The only common places of his 
memory are his meals; and if you aſk 
him at what time an event happened, 
he conliders whether he heard it after 
a dipner of turbot. or yenifon. He 
knows, indeed, that thoſe who value 
themſelves upon ſenſe, learning, or pi- 
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„ ſpeak of him with contempt; but 
92 conſiders them as wretches 5 
or ignorant, who do not know his hap- 
pineſs, or wiſh, to ſupplant him; and 
declares to his friends, that he is fully 
ſatisfied with his own conduct, ſince he 
has fed every day on twenty diſhes, and 
yet doubled his eſtate. | 


Neo CCVIl. TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1783. 


BOLVE SENESCEWTEM MATURE SANUS EQUUM; NE 
PECCET AD EXTREMUM RIDENDUS. 


Hon. N 


THY voter OF At Aton cattt vtru WINNING FORCE, 


LOOSE FROM THE RAPID CAR YOUR AGED HORSE, 
LEST, IN THE RACE DERIDED, LEFT Ins, 
HE DEAG HIS JADED LIMBS AND BURST HIS WIND, 


GLO is the emptineſs of human en 
joyment, that we are always im- 

atient of che preſent. Attainment is 
ollowed by neglect, and poſſeſſion By 
diſguſt; and the malicious remark of 
the Greek epigrammatiſt on marriage 
may be applied to every other courſe of 
life, that It's two days of happineſs are 
the firft and the laſt. 

Few moments are more pleaſing than 
thoſe in which the mind is ebncerting 
meaſures for à new undertaking. From 
the firſt hint that wakens the ancy, till 
the hour of actual execution, all is im- 
provement and progreſs, triumph and 
Felicity. Every Fer brings additions 
to the original ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome 
new expedient to ſecure ſictefs, or diſed- 
vers conſequential advantages not hi- 

erto foreſeen. While preparations 
are made, and materials accumulated, 
day glides after day through elyfizn 
projects, and the heart dances to the 
org of hope. 

uch is the pleaſure of projecting, 
that many content themſelves with a 
ſucceſſion of viſionary ſchemes, and 
wear out their time in the calm 
amuſement” of contriving what they 
never attempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feaſt their ima- 
gination with pure ideas, advance ſome- 
what nearer to the groſſneſs of action, 
with great diligence colle& whatever is 
requitite to their defign, and, after a 
houſand reſearches and tonſultations, 
are ſThatched away by death, as they 


FaaXxctss 
ſtand in procincłu waiting for a proper 
rtunity to begin. 
"The Gere were no other end of life 
than to find ſome adequate ſolace for 
every day, I know not whether any con- 
dition could be preferred to that of the 
man who involves himſelf in his own 
thoughts, and never ſuffers experience 
to ſhew him the vanity of ſpeculationz 
for no ſooner are notions reduced to 
practice, than tranquillity and confi- 
dence forſake the breaſt; every day 
brings it's taſk, and often without bring= 
ing abilities to perform it: difficulties 


"embarraſs, uncertainty perplexes, op- 


polition retards, cenſure exaſperates, or 
negle& depreſſes. We proceed, be- 
cauſe we have begun; we complete our 
deſign, that the labour already ſpent may 
not be vain: but as expectation gras 
qually dies away, the gay (mile of ala- 
crity diſappears, we are compelled to 
implore ſeverer powers, and truſt the 
event to patience and conſtancy. | 
When once our labour has begun, the 
comfort that enables us to endure it is 
the proſpect of it's end; for though in 
long work there are ſome joyous 
intervals of felf-applauſe, when the at- 
tention is recreated hy unexpected faci- 
lity, and the imagination ſoathedby in- 
eidental excellencies; yet the toil with 
which ance ſtruggles after'idea, 
is ſo irkſome and diſguftingy and ſo 
frequent is the neceſſity of reſting be- 
low that perfection which we 4magined 


within our reach, that ſeldom any man 
IM j 
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obtains more from his endeavours than 
à painful eonviction of his defects, and 
a continual reſuſcitation of deſires which 
he feels himſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs the conco- 
mitant of our undertakings, that every 
man, in whatever he is engaged, con- 


ſoles himſelf with the hope of change; 


if he has made his way by aſſiduity to 
pe employment, he talks among 

is friends of the delight of retreat; if 
by the neceſſity of ſolitary application 
he is ſecluded: from the world, he liſtens 
with a _—_— heart to diſtant noiſes, 
longs to mingle with living beings, and 
reſolves to take hereafter his fill of di- 
verſions, or diſplay his abilities on the 
univerſal theatre, and enjoy the plea- 
ſure of diſtinction and applauſe. 

Every deſire, however innocent, $ 
dangerous, as by long indulgence it be- 
comes aſcendent in the mind. When 
we have been much accuſtomed to con- 
ſider any thing as capable of giving hap- 
pineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ar- 
dour, or to forbear ſome precipitation 
in our advances, and irrregularity in our 

uits. He that has cultivated the tree, 
watched the ſwelling bud and opening 
bloſſom, and pleaſed himſelf with com- 
puting how much every. ſun and ſhower 
add to it's growth, ſcarcely ſtays till 
the fruit has obtained it's maturity, 
but defeats his own cares by eagerneſs 
to reward them. When we have dili- 
gently laboured for any purpoſe, we are 


willing to believe that we have attained: 


it, and, becauſe we have already done 
much, too ſuddenly conclude that no 
more is to be done. 

All attraction is increaſed by the * 
proach of the attracting body. e 
never ſind ourſelves ſo deſirous to finiſh, 
as in the latter part of our work, or ſo 
impatient of delay, as when we know 
that delay cannot be long. Thus un- 
leaſonable importunity of diſcontent 
may be partly imputed to languor and 
weavintls, which mult always oppreſs 
thoſe more whoſe toil has been ö - 
continued; but the greater part uſually 
proceeds from frequent contemplation 
ol that eaſe which is now conſidered as 
within reach, and which, when it has 
ence tattered our hopes, we cannot ſuf- 
fer to be withheld. | 
Ia ſome of the nohleſt compoſitions 
of wit, the concluſion falls below the 
rigour and ſpirit af the firſt books; and 
as n genius is not to be degraded by the 
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imputation of human failings, the cauſe 
of this declenſion is commonly ſought 
in the ſtructure of the work, and plau- 
ſible reaſons are given why in the de- 
fective part lefs ornament was neceſſary, 
or leſs could be admitted. But, 2 
haps, the author would have confeſſed, 
that his fancy was tired, and his per- 
ſeverance was tp that he knew his de- 
ſign to be unfiniſhed, but that, when 
he ſaw the end ſo near, he could no 
longer refuſe to be at reſt. 

Reninſ the inſtillations of this frigid 
opiate, the heart ſhould be ſecured by all 
the confiderations which once concurred 
to kindle the ardour of enterprize, 
Whatever motive firſt incited action, has 
ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſeve- 
rance; ſince he that might have lain til 
at firſt in blameleſs obſcurity, cannot 
afterwards deſiſt but with infamy and 

roach. He whom a doubtful pro- 
miſe of diſtant good could encourage to 
ſet difficulties at dehance, ought not to 
remit his vigour, when he has almoſt 
obtained his recompence. To faint or 
loiter, when only ihe laſt efforts are re- 
quired, is to ſteer the ſhip through tem- 

its, and abandon it to the winds in 

ght of land; it is to break the ground 

and ſcatter the ſeed, and at laſt to neglect 
the harveſt. p 

The maſters of rhetorick direct, that 
the moſt forcible arguments be produced 
in the latter part of an oration, leſt they 
ſhould be effaced or perplexed by ſuper- 
venient images. Thus precept may be 
juſtly extended to the ſeries of life: no- 
thing is ended with honour, which does 
not conclude better than it began. It 
is not ſufficient to maintain the firſt vi- 
gour; for excellence loſes it's effect upon 
the mind by cuſtom, as light after a 
time ceaſes to dazzle, Admiration muſt 
be continued by that novelty which firſt 
produced it, and how much ſoever is 
given, there muſt always be reaſon to 
imagine that more remains. 

We not only are moſt ſenſible of the 
laſt impreſſions, but ſuch is the unwil- 
lingnels of mankind to admit tranſcen- 
dent merit, that, though it be difficult 
to. obliterate the reproach of miſcarriages 
by any ſubſequent atchievement, how- 
ever illuſtrious, yet the reputation raiſed 
by a long train of ſucceſs may be finall 
ruined by a ſingle failure; for weakneſs 
or error wall be always remembered by 
that malice and envy whirh it gratifies. 
For the prevention of that nts j 
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which 32 — bring 
at laſt upon the great — 
it is neceſſary to proportion carefully our 
labour to our ſtrength,” If the defign 
compriſes many parts, equally eſſential, 
and therefore not to be ſeparated, the 
only time for caution is before we en- 

; the powers of the mind muſt be 
then impartally eſtimated, and it muſt 
be remembered, that not to complete 
the plan, is not to have begun it; and 
that nothing is done, while any thing is 
omitted. 

But, if the taſk conſiſts in the repeti- 
tion of ſingle acts, no one of which de- 
rives it's efficacy from the reſt, it may 
be atteinpted with leſs ſcruple, becauſe 


day will atone for the ĩ 
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there is always opportunity tu retreat 
with honour. - The danger is only, left 
we expect from the world the i e 
with Winch moſt are —— 
themſelves; and in the hour of liſtleſ- 
neſs imagine, that the diligence of one 
and that applauſe — 
applauſe begun by approbation 

will r by habit. | | 
He that is himſelf weary will ſoon 


2 — Let him therefore 
lay is nt, whatever it 
be, Who can no longer exert his former 
activity or attention; let him not endea - 
vour to ſtruggle with cenſure, or obſti- 
nately infelt the till a general hiſs 
commands him to 5 0 : 


Ne CCVIII. SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 7752. 
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BE GONE, YE BLOCKKHEADS, HERACLITUS CRIES, 

AND LEAVE MY LABOURS TO THE LEARN'D AND WISE; 
BY WIT, BY KNOWLEDGE, $TUDIOUS TO BE READ, 

I SCORN THE. MULTITUDE, ALIVE Ok DEAD. 


IME, which puts an end to all 

human pleaſures and forrows, has 
likewiſe concluded the ſabours of the 
Rambler. Having ſupported, for two 
years, the anxious employment of a pe- 
riodical writer, and multiphed my effays 
to four volumes, I have now determin- 
ed to deſiſt. 

The reaſons of this reſolution it is of 
little importance to declare, fince juſti- 
fication is unneceſſary when no objection 
is made. I am far from ſuppoſing, that 
the ceffation of my performances will 
raiſe any inquiry, fot I have never been 
much a favourite of the publick, nor 
can boaſt that, in rhe progreſs of my un- 
dertaking, I have been animared by the 
rewards of the liberal, the careſſes of the 
great, or the praiſes of the eminent. 

But I have no deſign to gratify pride 
by ſubmiſſion, or malice by lamentation 
nor think it reaſonable to complain of 
neglet from thoſe whoſe regard I never 
ſolicited. Tf I have not been diſtin- 
bene by the diſtributors of literary 

onours, I have ſeldom deſcended to the 
arts by which favour is obtained. I have 
ſeen the meteors of faſhion-riſe and fall, 


* 


without any attempt to add a moment 
to their duration. I have never com- 
plied with tem curioſity, nor en- 
abled my readers to diſcuſs 28 
of the day; I have rarely exemphfied 
my aſſertions by living characters; in 
my papers, no man could look for cen- 
ſures of his enemies, or praiſes of him 
ſelf; and they only were — — to per- 
uſe them, whoſe —— left them lebe 
for abſtracted truth, and whom virtue 
could pleaſe by it's naked dignity. 

To ſome, however, I am indebted for 
encouragement, and to others for aſſiſt 
ance. The number of my friends was 
never great, but they have been ſuch as 


would not ſuffer me to think that I was 
writing in vain, and I did not feel much 


dejection from the want of ax 297 * 
My obligations having not been fre- 


nent, my acknowledgments may be 


oon diſpatched. I can reſtore to all 
my correſpondents their productions, 
with little diminution of the bulk of my 
volumes, though not without the loſs of 
ſome pieces to which particular honours 
have — paid. | 

The parts from which I claim no 


A 


* 
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other praiſe than that of having given 
them an ity of appearing, are 
the four bi in the tenth „the 
ſecond letter in the fifteenth, ae hirtieth, 
the forty-fourth, the ninety-ſeventh, 
and the hundredth papers, and the ſe - 
cond ſetter in the hundred and ſeventh. 

Having thus deprived myſelf of many 
excuſes which candour might have ad- 
mitted for the inequality of my compo- 
ſitions, being no lo able to allege 
the neceſſity of — correſpond - 
ents, the im nity with which pub - 
lication was tolicited, or obſtinacy with 
which correction was rejected, 1 muſt 
remain accountable for all my faults, 
and ſubmit, without ſubt , to the 
cenſures of criticiſm, which, however, 
I ſhall not endeavour to ſoften by a 
formal deprecation, or to overbear by 
the influence of a patron. The ſuppli- 
cations of an author never yet reprieved 

im a moment from oblivion; and, 
though greatneſs has ſometimes ſhelter- 
ed guilt, it can afford no protection to 
ignorance or dulneſs. Having hitherto 
attempted only the propagation of truth, 
I will not at laſt violate it by the confeſ- 
ſion of terrors which I do not feel: hav- 
ing laboured to maintain the dignity of 
virtue, I will not now degrade it by the 
meanneſs of dedication. 

The ſeeming vanity with which I have 
ſometimes ſpoken of myſelf, would per- 

ps require an apology, were it not eu- 
tenuated by the example of thoſe who 
have publiſhed eſſays before me, and by 
the privilege whichevery nameleſs writer 
bas — therto allowed. A maſk,” 
ſays Caſtiglione, confers a right of 
© ating and ſpeaking with leſs —— 
even when the wearer happens to be 
* known.* He that is diſcovered with- 
gut his on conſent, may claim ſome 
indulgence, and cannot be rigorouſly 
called to juſtify thole ſallies or frolicks 
which his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſir- 
pus to conceal, 

But I have been cautious left this of- 
fence ſhould be frequently or groſsly 
committed; for, as one of the philoſo- 
phers directs us to live with a friend, 
as with one that is ſome time to become 
an enemy, I have always thought it the 
duty of an anonymous author to write, 
as if he expected to be hereafter known. 

I am willing to flatter myſelf with 
hopes, that, by collecting theſe papers, 
I am not preparing, for my future life, 
either ſhame or repentance, That all 


aye ily imagined, of acturitely po- 
Baal, Agde ſentiments 4 
ſometimes recurred, or the ſame expreſ- 
ſions been too frequently repeated, Ihave 
not confidence in my abilities ſufficient 
to warrant. He that condemns himſelf 
to compoſe on a- ſtated day, will often 
bring to his taſk an attention diſſipated, 
a memory embarraſſed, an imagination 
bob z a mind diſtracted with 
anxieties, a body languiſhing with dif. 
eaſe: he will labour on a barren topick, 
till it is too late to change it; or, in the 
ardour of invention, diftuſe his thoughts 
into wild exuberance, which the yu 
fing hour of publication cannot ſuffer 
judgr to examine or reduce. 

Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence 
of mankind, I have at leaſt endeavoured 
to deſerve their kindneſs. I have la- 
boured to refine our language to gram- 
matical purity, and to clear it from col- 
loquial barbariſms, licentious idioms; 
and irregular combinations. Something, 
perhaps, I have added to the elegance 
of it's conſtruction; and ſomething to the 
harmony of it's cadence. When com- 
mon words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, 
or leſs diſtin in their ſiguification, I 
have familiarized the terms of philoſophy 
by applying them to popular ideas, dal 
have rarely admitted any word not au- 
thorized by former writers; for I believe 
that whoever knows the Engliſh tongue 
in it's preſent extent, will be able to ex- 
pro his thoughts without further help 

rom other nations. 

As it has been my principal deſign to 
inculcate wiſdom or piety, I have allot- 
ted few papers to the idle ſports of ima- 
gination, Some, perhaps, may be found, 
of which the higheſt excellence is harm - 
leſs merriment; but ſcarcely any man is 
ſo ſteadily ſerious as not tõ complain, 
that the Grerit of diftatorial inſtruction 
has been too Eidom relieved; and that 
he is driven by the ſternneſs of the Ram- 
bler's philoſophy to more cheerful and 
airy companions. 

Next to the excurſions of fancy are the 
diſquiſitions of criticiſm, which, in my 
opinion, is only to be ranked among the 
fubordinate and inſtrumental arts. Ar- 
bitrary deciſion and general exclamation 
I have carefully avoided, by aſſerting 
nothing without a reaſon, oy eſtabliſh- 


ing all my principles of judgment on 

unalterable and evident truth. 
In the pictures of life I have never 
been ſo ſtudious of novelty or ſurprizes 
ns 


essere 


„ 
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as todepart wholly from all reſemblance; 
a fault which writers deſervedly cele- 
brated frequently commit, that they may 
raiſe, as the occaſion requires, either 
mirth or abhorrence. Some enlarge- 
ment may be allowed to deelamation, 
and ſome exaggeratipn to burleſque; but 
as they deviate further from reality, they 
become leſs uſeful, becauſe their leſſons 
will fail of application. The mind of 
the reader is carried away from the con- 
templation of his own manners; he finds 
in himſelf no likeneſs to the phantom 
before him; and Rough he laughs or 
rages, is not reformed. 

he eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I 
have been able to execute my own in- 


463 
tentions, will be found exactly conform - 
able to the precepts of Chriſtianity, 
without any accommodation to the licen- 
tiouſneſs and levity of the preſent age. 
I therefore look back on this part of my 
work with pleaſure, which no blame or 

raiſe of man ſhall diminiſh or augment. 
i ſhall never envy the honours which 
wit .and learning obtain in any other 
cauſe, if I can be numbered among the 
writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth. | 


Alb Ix jaxa"gwy & vra'f iO thn 'ajacth, 


Celeſtial pow'rs ! that piety regard, 
From you my labours wait their laſt reward. 
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TO THE BOOKSELLER. 


S$1R, 


Need not acquaint you by what accident theſe Letters were put 
I into my hands, and what pains I have taken in tranſlating them; 
I will only ſay that, having been long a ſcholar to the late moſt learned 
Mr. Dadichy, interpreter of the Oriental languages, I have ac- 
quired ſkill enough in the Perſian tongue to be able to give the ſenſe 
of them pretty juſtly; though I muſt acknowledge my tranſlation far 
inferior to the Eaſtern ſublimity of the original, which no Engliſh 
expreſſion can come up to, and which no Engliſh reader would admire. 


I am aware that ſome people may ſuſpe& that the character ofa Per- 
ſian is fi#itious, as many ſuch counterfeits have appeared both in 
France and England, But whoever reads them with attention will 
be convinced, that they are certainly the work of a perfect ſtranger. 
The obſervations are fo foreign and out of the way, ſuch remote hints 
and imperfedt notions are taken up, our preſent happy condition is in 
all reſpects /o ill underſtood, that it is hardly poſſible any Engliſhman 
ſhould be the author. 


Yet as there is a pleaſure in knowing how things here affect a fo. 
reigner, though his conceptions of them be ever fo extravagant, I 
think you may venture to expoſe them to the eyes of the world; the 
rather, becauſe it is plain the man who wrote them is a lover of liber- 
ty, and muſt be ſuppoſed more impartial than our countrymen when 
they ſpeak of their own admired cuſtoms and favourite opinions, 


I have nothing further to add, but that it is a grea? pity they are 
not recommended to the publick by a dedication to me great 
man about the court, who would have patronized them for tbe freedem 
with qvhich they are written: but the tranſlator not having the honour 
to be acquainted with any body there, they Muſt want that ineſtimable 
advantage, and truſt entirely to the candour of the reader. 


I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble Servant. 
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LETTER I. 


SELIM; ro MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HOU knoweſt, my deareſt Mirza, 
T the reaſons that” hives me to 
leave my Country; and viſit England; 
thou waſt thyſelf, in a great meaſure, the 
caufe of it. The relations we received 


from our friend Uſbec, of thoſe parts of 


Europe which he had ſeen, raiſed in us 
an ardent rye know RO and 
particularly this famous {fland, of which, 
not having been there himſelf, he could 
give us but imperfect accounts, 

By his uaſion we determined to 
travel thither; but when we were juſt 
ready to ſet out, the ſublime otders of 
the Sophi our maſter detained thee at the 
Feet of his ſacred throne. 

Unwilling as I was to go alone, I 
yielded to thy importunities, and was 


content to live ſingle among ſtrangers 


and enemies to the faith that I might 

22 to gratify thy thirſt of know- 
; ge. n 

My voyage was z and I 

find this country well worthy our curio- 

+ The recommendations given me 

by Uſbec to ſome Engliſh he knew at 

Paris, are a great advantage to me; and 

I have taken ſuch pains to learn the lan 


LETTER Il. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPARAN: 


EHE firſt objects of a ſtranger s 
curiofity are the public ſpectae les. 
1 was carried laſt night to one they call 


an Gpera, which is a concert of muſck 


LET TE RS. 


ton tet bo. 


guage, that T am already more ble 
of converſation than a — 12 
reigners I meet with hete, who have re- 
ſided much longer in this country, eſ- 
pecially the French, who ſeem to value 
themſelves upon ſpeaking no tongue but 
their own. N * ba 

I ſhall a m incipally to 
ſtudy the SA hn — ſo diffe- 
rent from that of Perſia, and of which 
Uſbec has conceived at a diftance ſo great 
an iden. 

Whatever in the manners of this peo= 
= appears to me to be fingaiar and fax- 
aftical, I will alſo give thee ſome ac- 
count of; and, if I may j by what 
J have ſeen already, this is a ſubjet 
which will not eaſily be exhauſted. 

Communicate my letters to Uſbec, 
and he will explain fuch difficulties to 
thee as may happen to occur; but if any 
thing ſhould ſeem to you both to be un- 
accountable, do not therefore immedi- 
ately concludeit falſe; for the babits and 
reaſonings of men are ſo very different, 
that what appears the exceſs df folly in 
one country, may in another be eſteetu · 


FROM LONDON» 


brought from Italy, and in every re- 
ſpe& foreign to this country. It was 
performed in a chamber as magnificent 
as the reſplendent palace of our em- 

_ parory 


* 
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peror, and as full of handſome women 
as his ſeraglio: had no eunuchs 


among them, but was one who 
ſung upon the ſtage, and by the luxuri- 
ous ten v of his airs, ſeemed fitter to 
make them wantonthan keep them chaſte. 

Inſtead of che habit proper to ſuch 
creatures, he wore a ſuit of armour, and 
called himſelf Julius Cæſar. 

T aſked who Julius Cæſar was, and 
whether he had been famous for /inging. 

They told me, he was a warrior that 
had conquered all the world, and de- 
bauched half the womer| in Rome. 

I was going to expreſs my admiration 
at ſeeing him ſo properly repreſented, 
when I heard two ladies who fat nigh 
me, cry out as it were in an extaly—* Q 
that dear creature! I am dying for 
* love of bim. | 1 

At the ſame time I heard a gentle- 
man ſay aloud, that both the muſick 
and ſingers were deteſtable. 


LETTERS. 


© You muſt not mind him, ' faid my 
friend, he js of the other party, and 
comes here only as & pv. 

Hv, faid/T, have you parties in 
© muſkek?'——* Yes,” replied he; © it is a 
rule with us to judge of nothing by 
* our ſenſes and underftanding, but to 
© hear, and ſee, and think, only as we 
chance to be differently engaged. 

© I hope,” ſaid I, © that a ſtranger may 
© be neutral in theſe diviſions; and, to 
« ſay the truth, your muſick is-very far 
from inflaming me to a ſpirit of fac- 
© tion; it is much more likely to la 
me aſleep. Ours in Perſia ſets us all 
© adancing; but I am quite unmoved 
* with this. 

Do but fancy it mowing,” returned 
my friend, and you will ſoon be moved 
as much as others: it is a trick you 
© may learn when you will, with a little 
« painsz we haye moſt of us learnt it 
in our turns. 


LETTER III. 


$ELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


T Was this — ent at a diver- 
hon extremely different from the 
opera, of which I have given thee a de- 
ſcription, and they tell me it is peculiar 
to this country. The ſpectators were 
12 in galleries of an open circus; 
ow them was an area filled, not with 
22 and eee but with bulls 
and bears, an s and ting-men. 
The pleaſure ——— to — Ooors 
worry and gore one another, and the 
men give and receive many wounds, 
which the delighted beholders rewarded 
with ſhowers of money, greater or leſs 
in proportion as the combatants were 
— a er. arg ſome com- 
ion for t s, which were 
torcably 2 — each other; but 
the human brutes, who, unexcited b 
any rage or ſenſe of injury, could ſpill 
the blood of others, and loſe their own, 
feerged to me to deſerve no pity, How- 
ever, I looked upon it as a proof of the 
martial genius of this 5 and ima- 
ined I could diſcover in that ferocity a 
2 of freedom. A Frenchman Who 
at near me was much offended at the 
barbarity of the ſigbt, and reproached 
6 rought me thither with 
2 of the Engliſh, 
uch ſpectacles. My 
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friend agreed with him in general, and 
allowed that it oughtnot ee 
ed. in a civilized ſtate: but a gentleman 
who was placed juſt above them caſt a 
very ſour look at both, and did not ſeem 
at all of their opinion. He was dreſſed in 
a ſhort black wig, had his boots on, and 
held in his hand a long whip, which, 
when the fellow fought fttoutly, he would 
crack loud by way of approbation. 
One would bave thought by his aſpect 
that he had fought ſome prizes himſelf, 
or at leaſt that he had received a good 
part of his education in this place. His 
diſcourſe was as rough as his figure, but 
did not appear to me to want ſenſe. © I 
© ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid he to my friend, 
that you have been bred at court, and 
* therefore I am not ſurprized that you 
do not reliſh the Bear-garden: but let 
me tell you, that if more people came 
© hither, and fewer loitered in the draw- 
© ing-room, it would not be worſe for 
Old England: we are indeed a civi- 
© litzed flate, is you are pleaſed to call 
© itz but I could wiſh, upon certain 
© occaſions, we were not quite ſo civil. 
This gentleneſs and effeminacy in our 
manners will toften us by degrees into 
© {laves, and we ſhall grow to hate fight- 
© ing in earneſt when we do * 
ee 


. ed to go to 


wund ſo many 


have been a 
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i ſee it in jeſt, You fine gentlemen are 
© for the taſte of modern Rome, ſqueak- 
© ing eunuchs and corruption; but I am 
for that of ancient Rome, gladiators 


and ee And as for the barbari- 
* ty which the foreigner there upbraids 


LETTERS: 7 


© of, that adted much ote barbarrnſ® 
„ bor dhe ſhed this blood of millions 
ef hiv Tudgects out of downright wan- 


© tonnes, and butchered his innocent 
neighbours without any cauſe of quar- 


rel, only to have the of being 
us with, I can tell him of à French + eſteemed the greateft" prise lter in 
© king whom their nation is very proud Europe. e ee 
LETTER IV. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT ISTAHAN. 


1 is the law of England, that when 
a debtor is inſolvent, his creditors 
may ſhut him up in priſon, and keep 
him there if they pleaſe for all his life, 
unleſs he pays the whole of what he 
owes. My curioſity led me the other 
day to one of thoſe priſons: my heart is 
il heavy with the remembrance of the 
objects I ſaw there. Among the va- 
rious cauſes of their undoing, ſome are 
of ſo extraordinary a kind, that I can- 
not help relating them to thee. One of 
the —— who carried in his looks 
the moſt ſettled melancholy, told me he 
had been maſter of an eaſy fortune, and 
lived very happily a good while, till he 
became acquainted with a lawyer, who 
in looking over ſome old writings of his 
family, unluckily diſcovered certain 


parchments that gave him a right to an 
eſtate in the po of one of his 
neighbours: upoft which he was per- 


aw; and, after proſecut- 
ing his ſuit for — years with a vex- 
ation that had almoſt turned his brain, 
he made the lawyer's fortune, reduced 
his neighbour to „and had no 
ſooner gained his cauſe, but his credi- 
tors ſeized on both eſtates, and ſent 
him to enjoy his victory in a gaol. 

A ſecond informed me that he was a 
citizen, and born to a conſiderable eſtate ; 
but, being covetous to improve it, had 
married a very rich heireſs, who was ſo 
vaſtly genteet in her expences, and 
s of doing credit to 
herſelf and her huſband, that ſhe quick- 
ly ſent him from his new houſe near the 
court, to the lodgings in which I found 
hum. Why 0d not you divoree her, 
ſaid I to him, when you found that 
" her extravagance be vour ruin? 
— Ah, : Sir! replied he, I ſhould 
y man if I could have 
taught her wich à gallant; I might 
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© then have got rid of her bylaw; but, 
tomy ſorrow, ſhe was virtuous as well 
© as ugly; her only paſſions were equi- 
« page and gaming.“ I was infinitely 
furprized that a man ſhould wiſh to find 
his wife an adultereſs, or that he hould 
be obliged to keep her to his undoing 
only becauſe ſhe was not one, | 
nother ſaid he was a gentleman of 
a family, and having a mind to 
riſe in the ſtate, ſpent ſo much money 
to purchaſe a ſeat in parliament, that 
though he ſucceeded pretty well in his 
views at court, the ſalary did not pay 
the debt; and being unable to get him 
ſelf choſe again at the next deo, de 
loſt his place and his liberty both ta- 


er. | 
The next that I ſpoke to was reputed 
the beſt ſcholar in Eutope; the under 


Rood the Oriental languages, and talked 


to me in very good Arabick. * 
I aſked how it was poſſible that fo 
learned x man ſhould be in want, and 
whether all the books he had read could 
not keep. him out of gaot; © Sir; faid 
he, © thoſe books are the very things 
© that brought me hither. - Would to 
God l had been bred a cobler? I ſhould 
© then have poſſeſſed ſome uſeful know- 
© ledge, and might have kept my fa- 
* mily from ſtarving: but the world 
* which I read of, and that I lived in, 
«© were ſo very different; that I was un- 

done by the force of ſpeculation.” 
There was another who had been 
bred to merchandizes but, being of too 
lively an imagination for the dulneſs of 
trade, he applied himſelf to poetry, and 
neglecting his other buſmeſs, was ſoon 
uced to the {tate I ſa him in: but he 
aſſured me he ſhould not be long there; 
for his lucky confinement having given 
him more leifure for ſtutly, he had quit - 
ted poetry, and taken to the mathema- 
ticks, 
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ticks, by the means of which he had 


found out the longitude, and expected 


to obtain a great reward which the go- 
vernment promiſed to the diſcoverer. 


J perceived he was not in his pr 
ſenſes, and pitied ſuch an odd fart of 
phrenzy but my compaſſion was infi- 
nitely greater for ſome unhappy e 
who were ſhut up in that miſerable 
place, by having loſt their fortunes in 
the publick funds, or in private projects, 
of which this age and country have 
been very fruitful, and which, under 
the fallacious notion of great advan- 
tage, drew in the unwary to their de- 
ftruſtion, I aſked in what dungeon 


if 


were confined, who had been the 

vers of theſe wretched men? but, to 
my great ſurprize, was informed that 
the comtrivers of ſuch wicked projects 
had leſs 2 than moſt men in Eng- 
land to be afraid of a gaol. * Good 
Heaven! {aid I, © can it be poſſible 
* that, in a country governed by laws, 
the innocent who are cheated out of 
© all ſhould be put in priſon, and the 
© villains who cheat them left at li- 
© berty!” With this reffection I ended 
my enquiries, and wiſhed myſelf ſafe 
out of a land where ſuch à mockery of 
juſtice is carried on. = 


LETTER V. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


I Was the other day in a houſe where I 


ſaw a fight very ſtrange to a Perfiany 


there was a number of tables in the 
room, round which were placed ſeveral 
ſetts of men and women: they ſeemed 
wonderfully intent upon ſome bits of 
inted r which held — their 
ds. I imagined at that were 
performing ſome magical ceremony, and 
that the figures I ſaw traced on the bits 
of paper were a myſtical talifman or 
charm: what more confirmed me in this 
belief was the grimaces and diſtortions 
of their countenances, much like thoſe 
of our magicians in the act of conjuring. 
But enquiring of the gentleman that in- 
troduced me, I was told they were at 
play, and that this was the favourite di- 
verſion of both ſexes. 
© We have quite another way of di- 
© werting ourſelves with the women in 
© Perkin,” anfwered I. - © — fer no 
8 of mirth them: 1 are 
* — why don't laugh — fur 


or jump about? If 1 may 4 of 
© their hearts by their looks, half of theſe 
© revelliers are ready to hang themſelves!” 
“That may be, ſaid my friend; '* for 


very likely they are loßug more than 
4 


are worth.“ How!" faid I, 
ds you call thatplay” —* Yes,” replied” 


he, © they never me thoroughly pleaſed 
© unleſs their whole fortunes are at ſtake: 
* thoſe cards ſee them hold are to 
© decide wh he who is now'a mar 
* of quality ſhall be a beggar, or another 


vo! 


K 4a „ => a 


ou Lox vob. 
who is now 4 beggar, and has po or 
t's 


enough N ho ni 
* play, ſhall be a max ty.” 

2 The laft,” faid I, is in — right; 
for he ventures nothing: but what 
* excuſe can 3 on for the form- 
* er? Are the nobility in England ſb 
© indifferent to wealth and honour, to 
* expoſe them without the leaſt neceſlity ? 
c 
4 
o 


I muſt believe that they are genera)l 
ſure of winning, and that thoſe they 
play with hawe the odds ag ibm. 
© If the chance was only gu, an- 
ſweted he, * it would be tolerable; but 


© their adverſaries engage them at great 


advantage, and are too wilt to leave 
© an thing to Fortune. 


© This comes,” faid I, * of your. be- 


ing allowed the uſe of wine. If theſe 
gentlemen and ladies were not quite 


But why does not the government take 
condition? Methmks the fellows that 


S=2 => „ + „ + +a = 


brought to juſtice.” 


Alas,“ anſwered he; © theſe cheats - 


are an innocent fart: of people 

only prey upon the wices and 

of a few particular: but there 
others who raiſe eftates by the -:i/Fries 
and ruin of iheir country; who ge 
not with their ozo# money, but with 
that of the 3 and fecurely p 


* away the ſu 
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mtoxicated with that curſed liquor, 
they could not poſſibly act ſd abſurdly. 


care of them when they are in thas * 
yob them in this manner ſhould e 
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the widow, of the bufbandman and the 
© trader, Till juſtice is done upon theſe, 
the others have a right to impunity; 


: | 


© and it is no ſcandal to ſte gameſters 


* live like gentlemen, where flock-job- 
6 bers live like rinces.” n 


LETTER VI. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT 1SPAHAN, 


HOU vouldſt be aftoniſhed to 

hear fome women in this country 
talk of love; their diſcourſes about it 
are as refined as their notions of Para- 
diſe, and they exclude the pleaſure of 
the ſenſes out of both, But however 
ſatisfied they may be in the world to 
come with ſuch viſionary joys, it is my 
opinion, that the niceft of them all, if 
ſhe were to enjoy her paradiſe here, would 
make it a Mahometan one. I had lately 
a converſation on this ſubje& with one 
of theſe Platonicte, for that is the title 


they affect: in anſwer to all her pretty 


onings, I told her the following tale 
of a fair lady who was a Platonic like 
herſelf. | 


THE LOVES OF BUDQVICO AND 
HONORIA, 
TU Genoa has been always 
famed above town in Eu 
for the refinement” of it's gallantry. It 
is common mere for a gentleman to 
rofeſs himſelf the humble fervant of a 
— woman, and wait upon her to 
every publick place for twenty years to- 
grin wn ſeeingher in private, 
or being entitled to an er favours 
— look or To her fair 
hand. Of all this fghingtribe, the moſt 
enamoured, the conſtant, and the 

moſt reſpectful; was Signor Ludovico. 
His mittreſs, Honoria Grimaldi, only 
daughter to d fenatby of that name, 
was the  greatett beuuty of the age in 
which ſhe lived, and at the ſame time 
the coyeſt and moſt reſerved. 80 Fer 
was her nicety in the point of love, 
that although the could hot be ir enſi- 
ble to the addrefſes of Signot Ludo 
vicoy yet ſhe could not bring herſelf to 
think of marrying het lover, which, ſhe 
ſaidy avas admitting him to freedoms en- 
tirely: inconſiſtent with the reſpeR that 
character requires. In vain did he tell 
her of the viòlence of his paſſion for 
her: ſhe* gnſwered; that her's for him 
was no lefs'viokenty but it was his mind 
lit loved, and could enjoy that without 


n 
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going to bed to him. Ludovico was 
ready to deſpair at theſe. diſcourſes of 
his miſtreſs : he could not but admire 
ſuch fine ſentiments, yet he wiſhed ſhe 
had not been quite fo perfect. He writ 


her a very melancholy letter, and ſhe re- 


turned him one in verſe full of ſublime 
expreſſions about love, but not a word 
that terded to ſatisfy the poor man's 
impatience. At laſt he applied him- 
ſelf to her father; and, to engage him 
to make uſe of his authority, red to 
take Honoria without a portion. The 
father, O was a plain man, was migh- 
tily pleaſed with this propoſal, and made 
no difficulty to promite him ſucceſs. 
L he very roundly told his 
daughter, that ſhe muſt be married the 
next day, or go to a nunnery, This 
dilemma ftartled her very much. In 
ſpite of all her repugnauce to the mar- 
bed, ſhe found ſomething about 
her ſtill more averſe to the idea of a cloi- 
ſter. An abſolute ſeparation from Lu- 
dovicg was what ſhe could not bear: 
it was even worſe than an abſolute con- 
junction. In this diſtreſs ſhe did not 
know what to do: ſhe turned over above 
a hundred romances to ſearch for pre- 
cedents; and, after many ſtruggles with 
herſelf, reſolyed to ſurrender upon terms. 
She therefore told her lover that ſhe con- 
ſented to be his wife, provided ſhe might 
be ſo by degrees; and that, after :e ce- 
remony was over, he would not pretend 
at ouce to all the rights and privileges 
of a huſband, but allow her \"medeſty 
leiſure to make a ual and decent re- 
treat. Ludovico did not like ſuch a ca · 
itulation; but, rather than not have her, 
was content to this laſt compli- 
ment to her — They were mar- 
ried, and at the end of the firſt month he 


was very happy to find himtelf affived: | 


at the full enjayment of her lips; 
While he was thus gaining ground inch 
by inch, his father died, and loft him a 


great eſtate in the iſland of Coricu His 
preſence was neceſſary tres bpwotbe*.- * 


could not think of paring from Honoria. 
2 | They 
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They embarked together; and Ludovico 
had 5 s, that he ſhould not on- 
ty take — of his eſtate, but of 
his wife, too, at his arrival. Whether it 
was, that Venus, who is ſaid to be born 
out of the ſea, was more powerful there 
than at land, or from the freedom which 
1s uſual aboard a ſhip, it is ſure, that, 
dnring the voyage, be wad indulged in 
2 liberties than ever he had pre- 
umed to take before: nay, it is confi- 
dently aſſerted, that they were fuch li- 
berties as have à natural and irreſiſt- 
ible tendency to overcome all ſcruples 
whatſoever. But, while he was failing 
on with a fair wind, and almoſt in the 
part, Fortune, who took a pleaſure to 
perſecute him, brought an African cors4 
fair in their way, that quickly put an 
end to their dalliance, by making them 
his Naves.- 
Who can expreſs the affliction and 
air of this loving couple, at ſo ſud- 
den and 11}-timed a captivity! Ludovico 
faw himſelf 3 of his virgin- 
bride, on the very point of obtaining 
all his wiſhes; and Honoria had reaſon 
to apprehend, that ſhe was fallen into 
rougher hands than his, and ſuch as 
no conſiderations could reftrain. But 
the martyrdom ſhe looked for in that 
inſtant was unexpectedly deferred till 
' came to Tunis. The corſair, 
ſeeing her ſo beautiful, thought her a 
. miſtreſs worthy of his princez and to 
him he preſented her at their landing, in 
ſpite © her 
tears. 0 unfqrtunate end of all ber 
and heroical ſentiments! Was 
it for this that her favqurs were ſo 
long and fo obſtinately denied to the 
tender” Ludovieo, to have them raviſhed 
in a moment by a rade barbarian, hq 
did notfo much as thank her, for them ? 
But let us leave her in the ſcraglio of the 
Dey, and fee what became of Ludovica 
after this cruel ſeparation. 
The eorfair finding him unfit for 
any labour, made wſe of him to teach 


" tis children muſick, in Which be was 


perfectly well Killed. This ervice 
Would not have been very painful, if it 
had not been for the remembrance of 
Honoria, and the thought of the bruta- 
Eties ſhe was expoſed to: theſe were al- 
ways in his head night and day, and he 
imagined that ſhe had by this time killed 

elf rather than ſubmit to ſo groſs 
s violation. But while he was thus tor- 
menting himſelf for one woman, he 


revenged with ſword or poiſon. 


her own and her huſband's 


LETTERS. 
gave equal uneafineſs to another, His 


maſter's wife ſaw him often from her 
window, and fell violently in love with 
him. The African ladies are utter 
ſtrangers to delicacy and refinement, 
She made no ſcruple to acquaint him 
with her deſires, and ſent her favourite 


ſlave to introduce him by night into her 
wou 


chamber. Ludovico fain have 
been excuſed, being aſhamed to commit 
ſuch an infidelity to his dear Honoria; 
but the ſlave informed him, that if he 
hoped to live an hour, he muſt comply 
with her lady's inclinations; for that in 
Africk refulals of that kind were always 
No 
conſtancy could be ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt ſo terrible a menace: he therefore 
went to the rendezvous at the time ap- 
pointed, where he found a-miftreſs ink. 
nitely more complying than his fantaſti- 
cal- Italian. But in the mid of their 
endearments they heard the corſair at the 
door of his wife's apartment. Upon the 
alarm of his coming, the frighted lover 
made the beſt of his way out of the win- 
dow; which, not being very high, he had 
the fortune to off unhurt. 
The corſair did not ſee him; but, by the 
confuſion his wife was in, he ſulpected 
that ſomebody had been with her. His 
jealouſy directed him to Ludovico; and 
though he had no other proof than bare 
ſuſpicion, he was determined to puniſh 
him ſeverely, and at the ſame time ſe- 
cure milf for the future. He there- 
gave orders to is eunuchs to put 
in the ſame condition with them+ 
elves, which inhuman command was 
performed with a Turkiſh rigour far 
more deſperate and compleat any 
ſuch thing had been ever praftiſed in 
Italy. But the this operation 
wronght upon him ſo improved his 
voice, that he became the 
in all Africk. reputation was ſo 
greats that the Dey of Tunis ſent to beg 

im of his maſter, and preferred him 
to a place in his own ſeraglio. He had 
now a free up to his —— an 
opportunity of contriving her eſcape : 
to that end he ſecretly hired A ſhi to be 
ready to c them off, and did not 
doubt but be Id find her very will- 
ing to accompany his . It was 
not long before faw her, and you 
2 imagine the _ of her joy, at ſo 

ange and agreeable a ſurprize. - 

© Can it be ible,* cried the, * can it 
pe poſſible chat I ſee you in this place 
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N Ludovico! 3 
the pleaſure of your embraces, But by 
vhat magick could you get in, and de- 
© ceive the vigilance of my tyrant and 
© his guards? 

. My1 habit will inform you, anſwered 
he in a ſofter torie of voice than ſhe had 


been uſed to. I am now happy in the 


© loſs which I have ſuſtained, ſince it fur- 
niſhes me with the means of your deli. 
very. Truſt yourſelf tome, my dear 
< Henoria, and I will take you out of the 


« pay of this barbarian, who has ſo 
« littleregard to your delicacy, You may 
© now be happier with me than you was 
© before, as I ſhall not trouble you with 
© thoſe coarſe ſolicitations which gave you 
ſo much or, „ * with 
the purity of angels, and leave ſenſu- 
© af * — the , who have 
not a reliſh for higher ures. 


_ © How!' ſaid Honoria, * art y u 
elde 


no man? No, replied he; 


© often heard you ay, that your love 
* was only to my mind; and that, 1 do 
* aſſureyou, is ſtill the fame. Alas,” 


ſaid ſhe, © I am ſorry mine is altered : 
© but, ſince my being here, I am turned 
Mahometan, and my religion will not 
© ſuffer me to run away with an unbe- 
© liever. | My new huſband has taught 
© me certain doctrines unknown to me 
before, in · the practice of which I 

ren to live and die. Adieu! 


mit me to have a longer converſation 
with ſuch an infidel. 


Thus ended the loves of Ludovico ant 


LETTER VII. 


Eu, TO MIRZA AT ISFAHAN-.. 


I Have recabved thy dafwore to my let- 
ters with a pleaſure which the diſ- 
tance I am at from my friends and 
ou rendered greater than thou- 
wouldſt believe i I find ther very Im- 
patient to be informed of the govern- 
ment and policy of this country, which 
I mende ſend thee ſome account of 


but though I have been diligent in my 


enquiries, and loſt no time fince my ar- 
rival here, I am unable to anſwer the 
queſtions thou demandeſt of me, other - 


wiſe than by acknowledging my igno- 


rance. 

I have, far inſtance, been often aſ- 
ſured that the Engliſh parliament is a 
check to the king's authority; and yet T 
am well informed, that the only way to 
auvancement. at court, is to gain a feat 
in parliament. 

| houſe of commons is the repre- 


ſentative of the nation; nevertheleſs 
are many great /-zwe which ſend wo de- 
puties thither, and many hamlets almoſt 


uninhabited that have a right of ſend- 
ing tuo. Several members have never 
feen their electors, and Teveral are elect- 
ed by the parliament who were rejected 
by the people. All the elefiors. fwear 
not to eli their voices, yet many of the 
candidates are undone by the 

2 buying them. This _ ir ig 
volved in deep myitery inexpli- 


el lool. 

Thou afkeſt if commerce be as flou- 
riſhing as formerly. Some whom I have 
conſulted on that head ſuy, it is now in 
it's meridian; and there is really an 


peatagte of it's being ſo; for luxu Vis . 


prodigiouſly increaſed, and it is hatd to 
imagine how it can be ſupported without 
an inexhavſtible trade: but efbers pre. 
tend, that this very luxury ig © 
it's decline hey add, woo 
frauds and willainies in all the trading 
_—_ are ſo many inward poiſons, 
which, if not ſpeedily expelied; will de+ 
_—_ 3 « little time. . 
ou. wouldſt know iH property be 
ſo ſafely guarded as is generally believed. 
It is certain that the whole power of a 
king of England cannot acre 
- land „ „ 1 
ut a Inavihh attorney Wi aa 
his hole eſtate by —— 
were deſigned for it ſecurity-. Nay, 
if I am not mifinformed, even thoſe who 


are choſen by the prople to be the great 


guardians property have ſometi 
taken more from chand i one ſeſſon 
parliamentyfor the moſt uſeleſs 

than the moſt abſolute monarch 


venture to raiſe upon the moſt urgent oc< 


caſions. 
Theſe, Mirza, art the contradidtions 
that me. My judgment is be- 


tt 


tell thee, my conſcience will not per- 


zance and thou 
theit faces S r ben, a 
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aa of were, Mit thee and better tet the manner of Chriſtian travellers, 


preps, clear them whoſe prom 


 decifons ure the effect 


e 
up to me; till m. . rather of fol chan penetration, 


* n my n . 


1 


6 % 
— 


81 now underſtand Engliſm pretty 


well, I went laft night wich ſame 


55 ſee a. play. principal 
| rwas ay fell low; who, in 


the ſpace of three or four hours that the 


action laſted, cuckolds two or three huſ- 


bands, 20d and.debauches-as many virgins. 
d heard that the Englit theatre was. 


be for killing people upon the ſtage, 
ut 


this author was more for propagat - 


than deflroying. 
RE were a many ladies at the 


repreſentation of this modeſt perform 


ſuppoſe 
fer fear- of ſhewing that they did e 


ſometimes lid 


LETTER VIII. | 


tu, TO MIRZA AT sans. 


PROM: 223 


bluſh) yet in __ 

much e — 7 
heroicat exploi confeſs,” 
id, © 912 6 — — is far more 
c natural than the and I do 
„not wonder that the adies are wowed 
© at it: but if in Perſia we allowed our 
women to be preſent at ſueh ſpectacles 
as theſe, whar would wy ow bolts, 

our bars, our eunuchs? ough we 
ſhould double our jealouſy and care, 
they would foon get the better of all re- 
ſtraint, and put in practice thoſe leſſons 
of the ſtage which it is ſo much plea- 
FE | to ACT than to BEHOLD. 


LETTER IX. 


SELIM, ro MIRZA AT ISPAHAN., 


Friend carried me latel to au aſ- 
ſembly of the bean monde, whictris 


[alt apy yak and women of thefirit 


faſhion.” The crowd was. ſo very great, 


that the two ſexes promiſcuouſly prrſſed 


one another in a manner that ſeemed ve- 


to Oriental eyes. I ob- 


e 
eee 


woman ſitting in a window together, 
and 


who rubbed by them conti- 
2 gave them the leaſt diſturbance: 
voked at one another with the moſt 


| 5 _— tenderneſs; the ladyeſpetia 
Shad in hes eyes ſuch e 


u and Aire, that I expected every 


moment to ſee them withdraw, inorder 


.to-fatisfy their mutual impatience, in 
_ z mlibger that even- the 1 


berty would not admit of io fo publick 


; 7 I made my friend take notice 


thewr, and ard him Sow lay 


ER kad been married? He ſmiled ns 1. 


WINS, AnGwidmo; they were x0t 


% 


whiſpering: one another with ſo 
much earneſtnefG,. that neither the 
_ noiſe in the room, nor number 
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married;that the lady, indeed, had been 
married about a and 4 half to u man 


' that ſhook at a little diſtance; but that 


the gentleman was an unmacried man ot 
who made it his buſineſs to cor- | 

rupt other men's wives. That he had 
n the winter with this lady; and 

mat ttris was her f affair of that fort, 
1 having varied for 


As F had heard of in 
the ſame manner, pry Fr — 
that th ee elſe, 1 my 
— — — 
—— ucating you 
— Ft thus profe ſion; and w | 
curry on — » 97h r 
—.— in ns from the ref} 
tive aiſbands. yo weil explain the 
matter to you, © There is in- 
© deed no publick foundation or acade- 
my for this but it depends 
upon the private care of their ſeveral 
nie who, if I may uſe the ex- 


breed 
* this E disc, . 
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© he is willing ſhe Gone . 
© What ge bits yy rs rather 
* than from Him, Tie is quiet xt Boe, 


< tirely for other: far, left 
* their on rofl, LR the 


profeſſion of gallantry by a dull ap- 
« plication to gra ber ſtudies, they give 
* them a very ſuperficial tinfture of 
* learning, but take care to inſtruct 
them thoroughly in the more ſhewiſh 
4 nr education, fuch as muſick, 
e g., dancing, &c. by which 
means, when they come to be men, 
* they naturally prefer the gay and eaſy 
* converſation of the fair-ſex, and are 


©. well received by them. As for the huſ- ' 


© bands, they are the in the world 
ho give them the leaſt diſturbance; 
* but; on the contrary, generally live in 
* the ſtricteſt intimacy ,with thoſe who 
* intend them the faverr of cuctoldom. 
The marriage contract being here per- 
8 pony though the cauſes. of _it are of 
© thort duration, the moſt ſenſible men 
* are'defirous of having ſome aſſiſtance 
0 fl the burden/ome perpetuity. 
For inſtance, every man marries ei- 
ther far money, or far lowe. In the 
* firſt eaſe the money becomes his own 
* as ſoon as the wife does; ſo that, hav- 
* ing had what be wanted from ber, 


* and fears no reproaches. 
© In the latter cafe, 1h brauty he 


married ſoon rows familiar by unin- 


© terrupte eon: his own - 
© neſs {God Hams he is Ae 
* diſguſt, or at leaſt of his indifference, 


* after all e tranſports of his firſt de- 


© fire; and gladly ac terms of do- 
* There are, ipdkeed, pate ofcey- 
* tions: ſome huſbands,” whs, prefer. 


ring an old miſtaken poſut of he 
* to real peace and Loads {i 
* turb their wires pleaſures but 
are very few, are very M deckel 


5 7 £ 
thanked my friend for re groan 
to me ſo extraordinary à piece of 4 
meftick axconomy; but A not 
telling him, that, in my mind, on 
Perſian anethod was more reafontbie, 


of having ſeveral wives under the 
care of one cunuch; rather than abe 


wiſe under the care of fevtral t. 
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SELTM, TO-MIRZA AT 15PARAN. 


E have often read togrther, and 
admired the little hiſtory of the 
Troglodytes, related by our country- 


try 
man Uſbec“, with a ſpirit 3 to 
; as I am to the 


his writings. Uneq to 
imitation * o +. ak an author, I 
have a mind, in 8 of (on: 
ſtory, to ſbew thee. t. 

— what IE OE al 
good of ſociety is overturned, and 
mankind become wickeder and more 
miſerable in a ſtate of government, tha 
they were whea left in a ſtate of nature. 


 CONTTINUG ATION or THE/ HISTORY 
; OF THE TROCLODYTES. 


HE Troglodytes were fo affected 
with the virtue of the 2 old 
man who refuſed the crown ieh they 
| ha! offered, that they determined to re- 
main without aking. » The ove of the 


c - * 
124 


'ind une 
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blick was ſo ſtrong in every partictlar, 

. rs oa of | 
to enforce obedience. Thelaw of nature 
reaſon was engraven 
on their hearts; by that alone they 


verned all their ations, and an 


one ey aa their happineſs, 
ut the maſt perfect felicity of mortal 


men is ſubject to continual diſturbancr. 
Thoſe barbarians, whom they had de- 


feated ſome time before, flirred & a 
defire of reve PHY 


, invaded them zgüin 


with greater forces. | They fell Upon 
them unawares, carried of their flocks 
and herds, , burnt their hovſes, AH Ted 


their women, captive: every ung TY 
in confuſion, 124 the want — 2 


made them incapable of defence: 
ſoon, fbund the neceffity "of unitidg un- 


der a ſingle yet. . N 27 
| quired Vigour ' " — iche 

Wen a Jung man, of” Ltd 
wee Peer den ede wee : 


Ca .. 


authority 


— 
- — 


— — — DG een — 
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One ſhare of them, 


dytes: ſome grew rich, 
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courage, and placed him at their head. 


He led them on with ſo much ſpirĩt and 


good conduct, that he ſoon forced the 
fron? to retire, and recoyered all the 
I 


The- Troglodytes ftrewed flowers in 
his way; and, to reward the ſervice he 
had done them, preſented him with the 


* molt beautiful of the virgins he had de- 


livered from 2 ut, animated 
by his fortune, and unwilling; to part 
with his command, he adviſed them to 
make themſelves amends for the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained, by carrying the war 
into the enemy's. country; which, he 
ſaid, would not be able to refiſt their 


victoriqus arms, Deſuous to puniſm 


thoſe, wicked men, they very gladly 
came into his propoſal. But an old 
Troglodyte, ſtanding up in the aſſembly, 
endeavoured to perſuade; them to gent- 
Jer, councils, The goodneſs of God, 
ſaid he, O my countrymen! has given 
© us ſtrength to repulſe our enemies, and 
© they have paid very dearly for moleſt- 
© ing us, What more do you deſire 
from your victory than peace and ſe- 
© curity to yourſelves, repentance and 
© ſhame to your invaders? It is pro- 
© poſed to invade them in your turn, 
© and you are told it will be eaſy ta ſub- 
© due them. But to what end would 
* you ſubdue, them, when they are no 


ee een e, 


ruin, TO MIRZA AT/ISPAHAN. | 


Fur firſt aft of the new king was 
to diſpoſe of the conquered lands. 
general conſent, 
he allotted to himſelf, and the reſt he 
divided among thoſe who were compa- 
nions of his victory. © Diftinftion of 


rank and e of condition Were 
a 


then firſt introduced among the Troglo- 
immediately 
compariſon made others poor. From 
this 2 root ſprung up à thouſand 
miſchieſag pride, envy, avance, diſcon- 
tent, deceit, and violence, Unheard-of 
diſurders were committed; nor was any 


regard. paid to, the; deerfions of ancient 


cullom, or the dictates of natural juſtice. 
Particulars. could, no. longer be allowed 


r 


longer in a condition to hurt you? Do 
: bes defire to tyrannize over them? 
© Have 4 care that, in learning to be 
© tyrants, you do not alſo learn to be 
g, If you know how to value 
5 libefty as you ought, you will not de- 
C prive qthers of itz who, though un- 
* juſt, are men like youtſelves, and 
* ſhould not be oppreſſed,” | 
This wiſe remonſtrance was not 
heeded, in the temper the people was 
then in, The ſight of the defolations 
that had been 2 by the late irrup- 
tion, made them reſolve on a violent re- 
venge. . Beſides, they were now grown 
fond of war, and the young men eſ- 
ally were eager of a new occaſion 
o ſignallze their valour. Greater pow. 
ers were therefore giyen to' the general; 
and the event was anfwerable to his 
promiſes, for in a ſhort time he ſub. 
dued all the nations thathad joined in 
the league againſt the Troglodytes, The 
merit of this ſucceſs ſo endeared him 
to that grateful people, that, in the heat 
and riot of their joy, they utianimouſly 
choſe him for their king, without pre- 
ſcribing any bounds to his authority. 
They were too innocent to ſuſpect an 
abuſe of ſuch a generous truſt; an 


thought that, when virtue was on the 


throne, the moſt abſolute government 
was the beſt, . N | 


© FROM tonnen. 
nation applied to the prince to make 
thoſe laws, and take care of their exe - 
cution. But the prince, unequal alone to 
ſuch a difficult taſk, was obliged to have 
recourſe to the oldeſt and wiſeſt of his 
ſubje&s for aſſiſtance. He had not yet 
ſs — himſelf, by being ſeated on a 
new · erected throne, as to imagine that he 
was become all. ſufficient, or that he was 
aced there to govern by his caprice. 
— t mw greateſt, care how to 
vupply his own defects by the count 
0 


thoſt who were moſt famed for their 
knowlalge'and abilities... | 
Thu a ſenate was formed, which, 
with the king, compoſed the legiſlature ; 
and thus the peaple freely: bound them- 


ves, by conſenting to ſuch regulayons 
W 8 Ad ae Modi Gere. 
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HE. tenen of late c the 


Troglodytes. was, attended with 


this inevitable ill effect, that they began 


to think every thing was right which was 
not legally Lela to be a crime. It 
ſeemed as if the natural obligations to 


virtue were deſtroyed, by the forei 
influence of human 0 75 and vice 
was not ſhynned as a real evil, but grew 
to be thbught a forbidden 5 

One Troglodyte faid to Himſelf—“ T 
have made Advantage of the fimpli- 
+ eity of my neighbour, to over - reach 
* him in a bargain; he may reproach 
me perhaps, but he cannot puniſh me; 
for the law allows me to rob him with 
his own conſent.” 

Another was aſked by his friend for 
a ſum of money, which he had leat 
hum ſome years before. 

© Have you any thing to ſhew-for it? 
anſwered he, 

A third was implored to remit part of 
his tenant's rent, becauſe the man, by 
unavoidable misfortunes, was become 
very poor. Do not you ſee,” replied 
he, © that he has ſtill enough to main- 
* tain his family? By ſtarving them he 
may find money to pay me, and the 
* law requires him ſo to do. 

Thus the hearts of the Trogled 
were hardened. But a greater miſchief 
ſtill enſued; the laws, in their firſt fram- 
ing, were few and plain, ſo that an 
man could eaſily underſtand them, 0 
plead his own cauſe without an advocate. 

Some inconyeniences were found to 


* 


x: als. $30 
A the old man foretold, it came to 
paſs, - The laws were , explained 
into contragi7ons,. and Wee into 
| no. longer” tell 
xt was their right, and what was not. 
AB 159 lod: oy Weary 
* all. the reſt: gut they were 
far from doing it out of pure Venen- 
. * nne 2:2 


- 


, mined and ynprovided for. It was there- 
2 
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Ves undertogk to find © Ft were — 4 
xe This point being once welleſtablithed, 
cauſes 55 deren wen ä 


2 ben n 


go l 8 2 
1 L Er WD _ 


flow from this: thi rules were” woo! ge- 

2 gud Tank too much was left to | 
equity of the judge; and many par- 

ticular cs CR N 


fore propoſed, in the great counc 
nation, to Tory all thoſe ſeveral ex | 
ceptions; $0 tie the judges down to cer-" 
tain forms; to explain, cortect, add 
to, and reſerve, whatſoever might ſeen 
capable of any doubtful or different in- 
terpretations, While the matter was 
yet in deliberation, a wiſe: old ſenatar 
ſpoke thus. | | IE 
© You are endeavouring, O Trogto- 
« dytes, to amend, what 18 defe&ive in 
« yourlaws; but know that, by An- 
plying laws, you willcertainly miltiph 
defects. Every new explanation 
produce a new objection, and at lat 
the yery principles will be lot 
* which they were originally form 
Mankind may be governed, and 
governed, under any laws that are f 
ed by ancient uſe: beſides their being 
© known and underſtood, they have a 
« ſanity attending them which com- 
* mands obedience; but e varia- 
© tion, as it diſcovers a neſs in 
therm, ſo it leſſens the reſpect by which 
alone they can be effectually main- 


— — — 


— — 


tai If ſubtleties and diſtinctions 
are admitted to conſtitute right, the. 
will 


ually be made uſe of to evade 
it; *. if N is turned into a 
ence, injultice will ſoon be made 


rau LONDON». |. 

lence; their opimons were ſold at no little 
price; and, how falſe ſoe ver they might 

prove, in the event of the cauſe, the n- 
ney was never to be returned nay; che 
longer che diſpute could be ptotracted the 
more the parties corice 


T* 
: 
=- . © 
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half an hour, now laſted half a cen- 
tury. There were three courts placed 
one above another: on the tout of the 
joweſt was writ, * Latz on that of 
the . ſecond, * _ Equity” and on the 

© Commun Senſe.” Theſe courts 
"had no connection with one znother, 


LETTERS» 


the expence. But there was one par- 
ticular, .. more ſtrange than all the — 
It was ſeldom that a man could 

read a of the parchment by which 
he held bis eſtate; and they made their 
wills in a langunge which neither they 
nor their heirs could underſtand. 


„ > brat rag yn Such were the refinements of the 
. man could go to the laſt with. Troglodytes, when they had quitted the 
oat paſſing through one of the former; . ſimplicity of nature and fo bewildered 
and the 4 was ſo tedious, that were they in che labyrinth of their own 
Verf few could fupport the fatigue ar laying ot. | 

oligo e d 16 e Db EY 3, 
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1 of the Tro 
1 © had been hitherto as ſimple as ther 
"manners They loved God as the au- 
, of cheir happineſs; they feared 
Him as the avenger of injuſtice; and 
"they wught uo pleaſe him dy doing 
N ut their morals being corrupt - 
ted, their rehigion could not long con- 
e foperſtition found means to 
'Sntreduce* itſelf, and 'compleated their 
"depravation. Their firſt king, who 
"Had! been a conqueror, anda law-giver, 
ed, "after a long reign, extremely re- 
etted and revered by his ſubjetts. 
is ſon ſucceeded, not by any claim 
of hereditary right, but the free elec- 
ton of the people, who loved a family 
that had done them ſo many fervices: 
As he was ſenſible that he owed his 
erown to their vereratjon for the me- 
mory of. bis father, he endeavoured to 


carry that veneration as high as poſ- 


ble. He built a tomb for him, Which 


he” planted round with laurels, and 
eaſed verſes to Ve ſolemnly recited in 
ff of his atchievements, When 
he © perceived” that "theſe honours were 


we} received in the opinion of the pub- 


nick, de thought he might venture to 
g farther. He got it to be propofed in 
"x ſenate; that the dead monarch ſhould 
* he drified, after the example of many 


* nations” found about them, why had 


pid the ſame compliment to their kings. 
Fe ſenators were become tob good 
© couttiees, not to give into ſo agreeablc 


” 
* 


dun Honour was conecrned in railing the 
Khachkter of their founder; and the peo- 
ple, ſeduced by their gratitude; thought 
12 thoſe virtues, which had rendered 
Ain tht protector and father of his 


country, 5 entitled him to z 
Abende Gove 10 divnty. _ 
It is not to be canceived how many 
evils this alteration produced. 
Then firſt the T roglodytes were made 
to believe that their God was to be gained 
by rich donations, or chat his glory 
was concerned in the worldly pampand | 
power of his prieſts. * A temple,” ſaid 
thoſe prieſts, is like a court; you muſt 
gain the favour of the miniſters, or your 
4 petitions will vot be received. As the 
2 remembered that their new deity 
once been a king, chis doArine ſeemed 


ſible enoug 1 

—— on the ftrength of it. Frey 
procured for thamfelves exceſſive wealth, 
ee all publick burdens, 
A 4 independence the 
civil authority. That the 2 
between and the court might 
hold the better, a great number of ce- 
-Temomes were invented, and a mag 
nificence of dreſs was added to 2s 
eſſential to holineſs, The women came 
warmly into this, and were full more 
zeglous than the men in their attach- 
ment to the exterior part of devotion. 
By degrees the inwifble Gad, whom 
hipped alone, was 
wholly forgot; and all the yows of the 
people were paid to the idol, whoſe fu- 
. 

to human ions, to gan 
the 2 8. "Expuion r - 
cnNnces, proce . 8, 
age up — _ of religion, Thu: 
iet T raglodytes was turn- 
ell . from reality ho Rr anch it 
was no longer a conſequence, thut a very 

- religious man was a very honeft man. 
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that every” man enjoyed 
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Nie my ut ber I told thee * ad 
the Troglodytes were depraved in 
their notions, and in their manners, from 
their ĩdolatry. By the arts of the prieſt- 
hood, their corruption encreaſecd 
day: and virtue, inſtead of being 
ſiſted, was overturned by religion #/alf. 
It was common ſor a Troglodyte to ſay— 
* I will plunder my neighbour or the 
« publick; for the anger of our 0 
may be appeaſed b an offerin 
« aut of th ſpail.” * 
N — 1 in this 
ner: I am, indeed; 'a very great 
* villain, and ha ve infuredmybenefattor; 
"bat T am à conſtant pert on all pro- 
© ceffions, and have crawled thrice round 


A third confofled” to n „ that 
he had defrauded his ward an . 
© (Five half of it to odr order,” ad the 


_ © the temple upon my knees.” 


8 © and, we will freely endow 


ou with che reſt.“ 
ut the miſchief” did not ſtop even 
From ſandifying trifſes, they 


os to quarrel about them: and 


e peace of the "ſociety was diſturbed, 
to know 12 Wen ſhould be 


e hh | "LETTER, XVI. 8 


Nane 1 10 


H E court had a Fa interedd-in 
the eſtabliſhment 

ieſthosd" among the Troglodytes, than 

was at firſt” attended” tog/or 
nature of their office particy- 

kitly attached them to che crawn, ' T 
were ſervantꝭ of a deified King: and it 
was no very greatr ſtreteh of their func - 
tion, to deify the living 'mpnarch alſo. 
_ Accordingly 'they "preached to all the 
Pebple, with an exthuordinary: warmth: 


of teaß that the 1 reigning . 
"was ovine; that 


Id the crown, 
of bythe will of 2 ſoeiety, but b 
a pre-eriinance of nature; that 00 rb 

ir pleaſdre, was was tefiftiri God and 
5 life and 


eſtate by cheir grace, and their . 
conſequence of thieſe doc - 


the idolatrous. 


5 It post. * 1 
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eee 
preferred. This was! the work, of the 
prieſta, who took upon them to ini 
what was moſt agrerable to their g 

and declared it differently, as it dap 
«d that their paſſions or intereſts requir- 
ed. But how ſlight fever the, founda- 
tion wasy a diſpute of this nature never 
failed to be warmly carried on. No- 


body concerned himſelf about the morals 


of another; but every man's. opinions 
were enquired into with the utmoſt ri- 
: and woe to thoſe who held any that 
were diſliked by the raling party; for 
though neither ſide could tell d 
never to be forgiven., An 
glodyte-endcavoured to put va ta . 
Log. fury, by r . to, them, 
that their anceſtors 
men, _ no ray * re 1 
but ſerved their God in the on 7 5 
5 1 im, an nity of | 
the poor man got by 
prom res was, to be called an atheift Ar 
by all the contending ſeRsz and, * 
ſuffezing. * thouſand perſecutions, 
1 to take a in MA 


7 Ant! ro N AT Ferch 


ron CON DON, 


trines, bio ſacred a did juſt what 
he thoughs fie. 2 
genius, and had a ſtrong ambition to 


eng his territories, To this end 
A upon his 


* . ee 

Troglodvtes mA blood, and 
ſpent thew ſubſtance, to 

prince triumphant in a war, Which cd 
not poſſibly tuxu to their advantage i for 
the poet and pride of..their tyrant in- 
creaſed with hie fucceſs. temper, 
too, became fhercer-and mo 1 1 


heing accuſtomed to l 
vaſtagon ; ſo. Bt his . 


0 d 60 Ne ſuhjects. Ve 


zling of his e coed 5 92 5 
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anthority. But Providence would not 
ſuffer him any longer to vex mankind: 
he periſhed, with a great patt of his 
army, by che united valour of many 
rations, who had allied themſelves 
againſt his encroachments. Content 
with having puniſhed the aggreſſor and 
author of war, they immediately 


* TY 


A KV 


NDER their third king, who fac -. 
ceeded to his father upon a new 


notion of Hereditary and divine tight, 


the ſpirit of the government was wholly 
changed. He was young, and of a 
temper much addicted to eaſe and plea- 
ſure; yet bred up with high conceits of 
king! wer, and a royal diſregard to 
12 Mt good. There RR ab 
tare of bigotry in his diſpoſition, which 
ve the prieſts a great advantage over 
E, and as his predeceſſor had govern- 
ed by them, they now governed by him. 
The people, too, in imitation of their 
prince, ſoon contracted another character; 
they began to poliſh and ſoften all their 
manners. The young Troglodytes were 
ſent to travel into Perſia; they came back 
with new dreſſes, new refinements, new 
follies, and new vices, Likeaplagueim- 
ported from a foreign country, luxu 
ſpread itſelf from theſe travellers over all 
Conation: A thouſand wants were creat · 
ed everyday, which nature neither ſug- 


geſted nor could ſupply. A thouſand un- and 
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SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT ISFTAHAN. 


offered a peace to the Troglodytes, 

r hit all ſhould be 8 
which Had been taken from them in the 
formet wars. That nation, humble( 
by their defeat, very willingly parted 
with their conqueſts to purchaſe theit 
„ eee eee eee 


* 


1 


aon toon. 
eaſineſſes were felt ich were as unnatu- 
ral as the pleaſures that occaſioned them: 
When the minds of the Troglodytes 
were thus relaxed, their bodies became 
weak. They now complained that the 
ſummer was too hot, and the winter tod 
cold, They loſt the uſe of their limbs, 
and were carried about on the ſhoulders 
of their ſlaves... The women brought 
their children with more pain, and even 
thought themſelves too delicate to nurſe 
them : they loſt their beauty much ſoon- 
er than before, and vainly ſtrove to re- 
pair it by the help of art. Then firſt 

hyſicians were called in from foreign 
lands, to contend with a variety of new. 
diſtempers, which, intemperance produ- 
ced i they cathe; and the only advantage 
was, that thoſe who had lcarned to live 
at a great expence, now found the ſecret 
of dying at a greater. 

Such was the condition of the Tro- 
glodytes, when, by the benefit of a laſt- 
ing peace, they taſted the ſweets of plenty, 
grew polite, . 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


a" . 


'F HE ancient Troglodytes were too 
1 buly in che duties and cares of ſo- 

ciety, to employ much of their thoughts 

in ſpeculation. They were Acilful in 
mechanicks and agriculture, the only 
ſciences, for which ne? Liu any uſe. 
Experience taught them the properties 
of many medicinal herbs, roots, and 
plants, with which they cured the few 
ailments that they were ſubject to in their 
' Rrene and temperate life, 


At their leiſote they amuſed themfelves 


with muſick and poetry, and ſung the 


* 


vou ton bern. 


praiſes of the Divine Being, the beauties 
of nn the virtues of their country- 


men, and their own loves. They ſhew- 
ed a wonderful force of imagination in a 
great number of fables which they in- 
vented, under moſt of. which was con- 


cealed ſome moral ſentiment; but for 


hiſtory, they contented themſcives with 
ſome ſhort accounts of publick tranſ- 


actions, -drawn from the memory of the 
oldeſt men among them, and written 


without any art; having no party diſs 
putes, no ſeditions, no plots, no in- 
N 111guss 


wigues. of ſtate, to record. The altera · 
tion of their government and manners 
roduced à change alſo in this X 
great many people withdrew - 
ſelyes entitely, from the offices of life, 
and became à burden fo their fami 
and country, under a notion of 
and meditation. One ſet of them very 
modeſtly undertook to explain all the 
ſecrets of nature, and account for her 
operations. Another left nature quite 
behind, and fell to reaſon about imma- 
terial fubftances and the properties of 
ſpirits. A third profeſſed to teach reaſon 
by a, rulez and ipvented” a to 
confute common ſenſe®. e philo- 
ſophers (for ſo they Tiled 
were th de known from all man- 
kind by à certain air made up of baſh- 
3 eſumption. To diſtingui 
*mfelves the vulgar, they fo 
how to ſay or do one e 
like other men 
This rendered their behaviour 
aukward, and they were conſcious o 
it; for which reafon the! mr, in- 
to company: in private" their pride 
ſwelled to Nel 2 pitch, that they ima- 
n:>they were arrived"at the very 
human merit, and looked: down wi 
contempt on the generals and 
beſt ſervants of the ſtate. Among the 
various. ſpeculations that this modern 
faſhions e er produced, there 
were twy more perni 


than the reſt, 
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n 0 de 
| the ; 


was, that vice and virtue were in 


felves indifferent things, and. depended 


only on the lays of every country: the 
other, that there was nei reward nor. 
puniſhment after tus life. It has l- 
8 obſerved how many defefts 
the Froglodytes found in their laws, 
and how many quibbles were invented 
to elude them. But ſtill there was ſome 
reſtraint upon their actions, while a ſenſe 
of guilt was attended with remorſe, and 
the of ſuffering in another 
ſtate. But by theſe two doctrines men 
were left at liberty to ino 

the reach of the law; and virtue w 


rived of here, or the h * 
e 


5 was A. 
third notion, lefs impious indeed, but o 
very ill conſequence to ſociety, which. 
placed all nefs and religion in a v. 


„ we d of life, 


e effet of this was, to draw of 
many of the beſt and worthic®: men 
from the'ſervice of the publick,” and ad- 
miniftration of the commonwealth, at a 
time when their labours were moſt want. 
ed to put a ſtop to the general ce | 
tion. It is hard to fay, which was 


deſtructive; an opinion that, Ike the 


former, emboldened vice; or fuch a one 


as rendered virtue impotent and uſeleſs | 


to mankind. 


114 
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HILE che princi of the 
W —— — 2 
their underſtandings taken off from their 
proper objects, the court became the 
centre of immorality, and every kind of 
folly, Though flattery had been al- 
wuys bufy there, yet the former kings, 
who were tly at war, had been 
uſed to a certain military freedom; and 
there were not wanting men about them 
who had courage to tell them truth; but 
the” efferninacy. of the preſent | ſet of 
couttiers took from them all fpirit as 


*:/This paſſage is not to be underſtood as defign 
inge bat #3 a cenſore of the different kinds of faſſe 


phyficks and logick, and the natural philoſophy of Deſcartes and others, who prefunde to 
explain. and account for all things by Hen drawn out of thelr own imaginations '*+- * ©» 
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FROM LONDON, 
well as virtue; and were as ready 
to ſuffer the baſeft — as to act the 
moſt unjuſt. The king, wholly de- 
vated to his pleafures, thought it 
ſuftcient for him to wear the crown, 
without troubling himſelf with any of » 
the cares and duties belonging, to "y 
The whole exerciſe and power of th 
government was lodged in the hands of 


a grand vizir, the firft of that title which” 
the Troglodytes had ever known, © It © 


ſeemed very ſtrange to them at the he- 


ginning to ſee the royalty transferred to 


D 4 Sus 2 — hielt 


any reflection upon men of true ur. 
ch as the ſubtlities of meta- 


—— ——— — —— — . —— — 
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their fellow ſubject, and man thought 
it waz debaſing it too much. The prieſts 
— balves were at a. loſs how to make 
out that this ſort of monarchy was di- 
vine; however, they found at laſt that 
the grand vizir was a 009. by office, 
though not by birth. If this diſtinc- 
tion did not ſatisfy the people, the 
court and the prieſts were not much 
concerned about it. But a prime mi- 
niſter was not the only novelty theſe 
times produced. 

The Troglodytes had always been 
remarkable for the manner in which 
they uſed their women. They had a 
greater eſteem for them than any other 
of the eaſtern nations: they admitted 
them to a conſtant ſhare in their converſa- 
tion. and even entruſted them with their 
private affairs; but they never ſuſpected 
that they had a genius for publick bufi- 
neſg and that not only their own fami- 
Lies, but the ſtate itſelf, mi ht be go- 
verned by their direction. They were 
naw convinced of their miſtake. Se- 
veral ladies appeared together at the 
beim: the king's miſtreſs, the miſtreſs 
of the yizir, two or three miſtreſſes of 
the viaix's favourite officers, joined in 


cbre I?! ſaid ſhe; © I 
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2. political confederacy, and mans 
a matters as they pleaſed. 
lovers gave nothing, and acted nothin 
but by their recommendation and ad- 
vice. Sometimes, indeed, they dif. 
fered among themſelves, which octa. 
ſioned great confuſions in rhe tate ; but, 
by the pacifick labours of good ſubjects 
and the king's interceſſion, ſuchunhapp 
diyifions. were compoſed, and buſineſs 
went quietly on again. If there was any 
defect in the politicks of theſe female ru]. 
ers, it was, that they could never com- 
prehend any other point. or purpoſe in 
the art of government but ſo much profit 
to themſelves. 
The hiſtory of the Troglodytes has 
recorded ſome of their wiſe and witty 
ſayings. 3 ® 
One of. them was told that, by the 
great decay of trade, the. principal bank 
of the city would be broke. What 
have laid my 
money out in land.“ 8 
Another wWas warned, that if better 
meaſures were dt taken, the Lroglodytes 
threatened to revolt. Lam glad to hear it,” 
replied ſhe; , < for if we beat them, there 
* will lame rich confiſcations fall to me. 
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LETTER XX. 


SELIM, ro MZA AT, ISPAHAN> 


AINFUL experience had, by this 
time, taught the Troglodytes what 
their fathers were top happy to ſuſpect, 
that human nature ' was not ect 
enough to be truſted with unlimited 
power : they ſaw an evident neceſſity of 
' retraining that which had been given 
to their kings; as well for the dignity 
of the crown itſelf, as for the good of 
the commonyealth. 

The hole nation unanimouſly con- 
curred in this reſolution, and that una- 
nimity could not be reſiſted ; they there- 
fore . conſidered by what means to re- 
form their government, and did it with 
equal vigour and moderation. It was 

decreed that the crown ſhould be pre- 
ſerved to the prinee then reigning,” out 
of reſpeR to the family he was of; but 
that he ſhould wear it under certain li- 
mitations. which divided his authority 
- with the ſenate. | Mist 
Av prevent the miſchiefs that might 
- aviſe HRom evil miniſters, and the too 
great power of any favourite, they de- 


„fon LONDON» 
clared, that the miniſters of the king 
were the ſervants of the people, and 
could not be protected by 3 if 
they were found diſloyal to the nation. 
oder theſe wiſe regulations. the ſhat- 
tered ſtate recovered itſelf again; their 
affairs were managed with more diſcre- 
tion, and many publick grievances were 
redreſſed. They thought that, in li- 
miting their monarchy, they had cut the. 
root of all their evils, and flattered 
themſelyes with a permanent felicity. 
But they quickly diſcovered that this 
new ſyſtem was not without it's incon- 
venignges.. Very favourable rtu- 
nities were ſometimes loſt by the una- 
yoidable flowneſs of their councils, and 
it was often neceflary to truſt more 
people with the ſecret of publick buſi- 
neſs than could be relied on with ſecu- 
rity. There were many evils which 
the nature of their government obliged 
them to connive at, and which grew as 
it were out of the very root of it. The 
abuſe of liberty was inſeparable, in 
may 
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many points, from liberty itſelf, and de- 
7 into a ſhameleſs licentiouſneſs, 
ut the principal miſchief attending on 
this change, was the divifion of the ſe- 
nate into parties. Different judgments, 
different intereſts and paſſions, were per- 
tually claſhing with one another, and 
y. the. unequal motion of it's Wheels 
05 whole machine went but heavily 
ong. | 
et one advantage aroſe from this 
diſorder, that the people were kept 
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alert, and upon their guard. The ani - 
ofities and emulation of particulars 
cured the commonwealth; as, in A ſe- 
raglio, the honour of the” husband is 
preſerved by the malice of the eunuchs; 
and mutual Jealdufies of the women. 
Upon the Whole, the Troglod 
might have been happy in Oy 
they had gained, ſame public 
ſpirit which eſtabliſned, could have con · 
tinued o maintain it. 3 


. 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HERE was in the ſenate a cer - 
1 tain man of great natural cun- 
ning and, penetration, factious, enter - 
prizing, verſed in bufinefs, and, above 
all, very knowing in the diſpoſition of 
the times in which he lived; This man 
came fecti to the king, and-enter- 
tained him with the following diſcourſe. 
I perceive, Sir, you are very much 
cat down with the bounds that have 
© b&n ſet to your authority; but per- 
* haps you have not loſt ſo much as 
you imagine. The le are v 
proud of their own , und 
© with great ſatisfaction on the outſide 
of their new-ereted government; but 
© thoſe who can ſee the inſide too, find 
©. every thing too rotten and fi 
© to laſt very logg 09n? 
The two things in mature the moſt 
6 grant and inconſiſtent with each 
C er. are the love of li and the 
love of money: the laſt is ſo ſtrong a- 
© mong your ſubjecte, thut it is impoſſi- 
ple the former can ſubſiſt. I ay; Sir, 
they are not Rowger enough to be 
©* pxeE, Look round the nation, and ſee 
© whether their manners agree with their 
© conſtitution, Is there a virtue which 


FROM £6KDgK3 , 
© want does not diſgrace, or 4 vice which 
© riches cannot dignify? Has hot lux 
infected all degrees of men amonę 

© them? Which way is that luxury to 
© be ſupported? It muſt neceſſarily 
©. ereate a dependence which will ſoon 
0 e non to this dream of liberty. 
Have you a mind to fix your power 


on a ſure and laſting baſis? Fix it on 
the vices of mankint+ ſet up private 


* mtereſt againſt publick ; apply to tha 


* wants and vanities of particulars; 


© ſhew thoſe who Tead the people, that 
* they may better find their account in 
* betraying than defending them. This, 
Sir, 18 „ — plan 2 conduct 
as would make you uperior to 
all reſtraint, — — ;n upon 
thoſe nominal ſecurities, which the 
©, Troglodytes are more attached to a 
6 t deal than they are to the thin 

« elves. If you pleaſe to truſt 

© management to me, I ſhall not be 
afraid of being obnoxious to the ſpirit 
« of liberty, for in a little while I will 
© extinguiſh | ſpark. of it; nor of 
being liable to the guffice of the na- 
© tion, for my crime itſelf ſhall be my 
« protection.” 


LETTER XXII. 


. 


T is à very falr· com- 
plexioned girl, who lodges in a 
houſe over-againſt me. She was al- 


' wiys ſtaring at me from her window, 
and ſeemed to ſoheit my regards by a - 


Ein, ro MIRZA_AT ISPAHAN, 


Font LoNDok. * 


" thanGad: Netie ace check mand ta 


ſcribe, but which toucbed-me Kill more 
than all her beauty: at laſt I became ſo 
.enamoured of. her, that I reſolvedto de- 
mand her in marriage. Accordingly, I 

2 „ 5 wea 
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vent to viſit her in form, and was te- 


ceived by her mother, à widow gentle- 


woman, who delved very civilly to know 


my debe. 

„Madam, "aid I, ©T have a garden 
at Ifpahan adorned with the fineſt 
„flowers in the caſt ; I have the Perſian 


„Jaime, the Indian toſe, the violet of 


© Media, and the tulp ef Candahar : 


but I have lately beheld an E 7 50 


more fair than all theſe, and 


feet, which I deſire to tranſplant 
garden; This lily, Madam, 

© is now in your poſſeſſion; and I come 
* 57 1 to you, that I may obtam 


into my 


The old lady, not c «what I 
— rio ora. faith- 
— that I was miſtaken, ſor ſhe hatl 


meant, 


r Hly nor roſe belonging to her. 


ebe lily, returned I, is your love- 
y daughter, whom I come to afk of 


to ſettle on 
at is the crft 


& a ds wife." 
a at 

| 7 her? replied the. * 
7 point to be conſidered.” 
85 Zune her very handſomely,” 
anſwered I «1 
* taua eanuchs, an expert old mid - 
ile, and lx or even very adroit fe- 


271 male ſlaves. 


Do not trouble yourſelf about that, 
returned 1; * The ſhall have gat enough, 
_ © I-warrant you; 4 Aa of rice, and the 


Io black," anſwered the; are 
© well enough; but I ex 


French footmen would be 


However, Sir, we —— quarrel 
© about ber 4 wipage. The queſtion i is, 


you think of making. 


© beſt Herber in 


Do not tell me of rice and Herbet, 


. aid the old woman; I aſk what yoin- 
Hure 7 will give her?” 


7 


ene 


word ſtopped me ſhort, for I did 


will ſettle upon her 
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not know what a ature Fignified 


laſt ſhe explained herſelf by . a 


of me how her daughter was to live if 
I ſhould die. 

© T have an Indian wife,” anſwered I, 
© that intends to burn herſeifas ſoon as 
© Texpire; bet I wouldnot recommend 
that method to your daughter. 

© How!” ſaid ſhe; * you are married 
© then already! Yes," ſaid 1; © inPer - 
* fig we are allowed to take as many wo- 
men as we can Frep: and ſome, I am 
© fare, of the moſt faſhionable men in 


© England, do the fame, onlyleaving out 


© the cor. 
It is a very wicked practice, an- 
fwered me: but fmce it is religion 


ſo to do, and that my daughter's fortune 
is too ſmall to get a huſband 
8 — I am not much averſe to 
1 ms reaſonable terms, 
auſe I am told you are very rich,” 
. She had ſcarce ſwoke the& words, 
when my little miſtreſs, who had ben 
liſtening to our diſcourſe be 
ſcreen, came out from ber concealment, 
and told her mother, that if fo many 
women were to liye together, the was 
fore there would be no peace in the 
family, and therefore ſhe deſixodd her 


her huſuand and ſhe ſhauld di/agree. 


What, faid-I, £ young, 
© think already. of ating your in- 
© tereſts from — Hay Tov 
— gs 7 wite for 
t 2 + e's ee for 
ig ,t 

No, by ihn 4 il never wed a 
© woman who is ſo determin- to rebel 
© againſt her huſband, that He. article? 
© for it inthe yery ef Were 

"ns . 
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LETTER XX. 
SELIM, ro MIR&AAT1SPAHAN. 


THERE is at Loridon a native of 


1 5 ho has reſided here ſome 
vate agent ſor ſome mer- 
city, and paſſes for a Jew: 
call him TZabulon, but his true name 
bdallah, the ſon of Abderamen-He 


* and I have 
cntracted a great imimacy with him. 


K 


FROM LONDON, 


There never was an honeſter, more 
friendly, or more valuable man: bnt he 
is as much a bigot to all the eaſtern no- 


- tions, and as much a ſtranger to ery 


thing in England, as he was the 
hour of his arrival. For my part, 
Mirza, I ſet out with a reſolution to 
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form my mind to bear different opinions, 
as my body to ſuffer different chmates. 
Nay, if I may ſay fo, I began my tra- 
| r while . WER eee 
b ing, iring, an onin 
about he Woot gh and inſtitutions of 
other countries. I had lived Jong enough 
under theydke of rr 
to ſee the miſery ofvit, and value liberty: 
I am now come into an iſland where that 
liberty is happily eftabliſhed, and where 
may learn to know it by it's effects. 
This, Mirza, is the ſtudy that I purſue; 
and it demands the utmoſt attention I 
can give. In abſolute. monarchies all 
depends on the character of the prince, 
or of his miniſters; and When iS 


: 


AS Tas walking in the fields near 
this city the other morning, a diſ- 
banded feldier, ſome what in years, im- 
Plored my charity; and, to excite m 
compaſſion, his boſom, on 'whi 
were the ſcars of many wounds all re- 
ceived inthe fervice 
ladly relieved his wants; and, bei 

firous to inform myſelf of every thing, 
fell into diſcourſe with him on the war 
in which he had ſerved; © He told me he 
had been preſent at the taking of ten or 
twelve ſtrong towns, and had a ſhare in 
the danger and glory of almoſt as many 
victories. © How then,” faid I, © comes 
it to paſs that thou art laid aſide? Thy 
ſtrength is indeed in it's decline, but 
© not yet waſted; and 45 5776 mr 
experience would well ſupply the loſs 
of youth. Alas Sie, anleerel he, 
1 have a heart, and t6lerable 
« limbs, but I want Yhree inches more 
* of ftature: I am brave and able e- 
* nough,thank God, but notquitehand- 
* ſome enough for a ſoldier.” 

Ho then didſt thou ſerve. fo long 


rr I 
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his country; I * 
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but in £17 governments. the machine 
is more complex, and it requires a nicer 
obſervation to underftandhow the {pri 
of it are diſpoſed, or how they 
check and aſſiſt each other. 
When I talk to Abdallah on tis fub- 
ject, he tells me it is not worth my 
while to trauble myſelf. about itz for 
that any form of government is good if 
it be well adminiftered. But the queſ- 
tion is, which is meff Gkely to be well 
adminiflered; that is, which has beft ſe- 
cured itſelf, by wholeſome proviſions 
and reſtraints, againſt the danger of a 
bad admunftration. - 1 * 
£3.43 : 1 
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returned I. In Flanders, Sir, fuld he, 
there were ſome thouſands of fuck ill- 
© looking fellows, who did very well 
in a day of battle, dut would make 
no figure at a review. Beſides, I have 
© no vote for any county, city, or bo- 
rough, in England; and th eduld 
not hope for preferment in the m 
A+ I ever fo well made.” ke la 
jection a to me z but 
of all the e I hey wt with in 
Europe, none ever furprited me ſo much, 
as that a qualification dor military ſervice 
ſhould be ſuppoſe to conſiſt in "fm 
looks and a certain degree of talineſa, 
ow experienced couruge and har - 
If women were to raiſe and employ 
troops, I ſnould not, indeed, muchwonder 
at ſuch a choice: but God grant our in- 
vine idle ſultan an army of veterun ſol- 
diers, though there were not u man 
among them above five feet high, or a 
faqe thee would not frighten an enemy 
with the very looks of it! 
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LETTER XXV. 


SELIM, TO'MIRZA AT ISPA HM 


HERE is a ſet of people in this 
cauntry,' whoſe activity is more 
uſcleſs than the idleneſs of à monk. 
They are like thoſe troubleſome dreams 
which often agitate and perplex us in 
- our fleep; but leave no itpreſtion be- 


—— 


. 
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hind them when we wake. I have ſent 
thee an epitaph made for one of -theſe 
men of bujineſt, who ended his life and 
labours not long ag. dA 

Here lies — —,ho lived three - 
ſcott and ten cars ina continua © 
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He had the honour of ſitting in 
liaments, af being OS in — 
t five committees, and of making three 
hundred and fifty ſpeeches. He attend- 
ed conſtantly twice a week at the levees 
* of twelve different miniſters of ſtate; 
and writ for and againſt them one thou- 


« land He compoſed fifty new 
* per ef. the hetter overnment of 


LETTERS: 

« . in 2 WE bes ale 
.. © Reader, if thou ſhouldſt be moved to 
© dropatear for thꝭ loſi o foconsmee- 
© ABLE A PERSON y[.it will be a AN GU. 
ax favour tb the deceaſed; for no- 
body elſe concerns himſelf about jt, or 
* remembers that ſuch, a man was ever 


born. 


| the church and tate. Hs left behind . = r 
479 P 1 + 4 A CY) | , 70 [7,4 „ aid 
722 ͤ 3 50>: 3.4 aan 
e BELIM;: TO MIR A AT ISPANAN«: - 5 01 

&% 1446S $9) Bats i. * N | FROM tex DON, 
Went with 1 foundations of it are deep and very 
A to a great hall, where all the courts “ laſting; it has ſtood many s and 
of law were ſitting ther. Behold, * with good irs And many 


aid he, - the temple "= 5 
milege and right, which our 

= mig del yt have not been able 
© t& Violate wvitit impunity. Behold the 
© Joweſtof our commons contending here 
© with the higheſt of our nobles, unawed 
-© by their dignity or power. See thoſe ve- 
© niexable ſages on the bench, whoſe ears 
are deaf to ſolicitation, and their hands 
Luntaintedwith corruption. See alſo thoſe 
'© twelve men, whom: we call the jury, 
© the great bulwark of our property and 
7 rat, 2 - But then caſt your eyes on 
© thoſe men in black that (warm on every 
ide: theſe are the prieſts of the temple, 
© whoylike moſt other prieſts, have turn- 
© ed their minutry into a trade; they 
4 have perplexed, confounded, and en- 
* cumbered law, in order to make them- 
© ſelves more neceſſary, and to drain the 
<, purſes of the people. '—* have heard, 
Lid 1, © that the laws of England are 
© wiſely framedand impartially admini- 
pe rel. —. The old Gothic pile we are 
now in, teplied my friend, © will give 
© you 2 juſt idea of their frafure: the 


oy 


: 


Told thee, in my laſt letter, a eon · 
I verfation I had with my friend upon 
- the” prattice- of law in this country. 
What is pecukar to us, continued he, 
in judicial proceedings, is, that no di- 
'* eretwonary potuuer is lodged either in the 
judge ot the jury; but they are to di- 
rect und determine altogether by the 
0 [efter of te law; 
In France, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, the juilge is with ſuch a 


#4. .) 


„ 2nd be 


1 
more; but the architecture is loaded 
with a multiplicity of idle and uſeleſs 
© partsr when you examine it critically, 
© many faults and imperfections will 
C appears yeh upon the whole it has a 
y many awful uit, and ſtrikes you 
with reverence; Then as to the ad- 
« miniſtration of our laws, che differ 
© ence between us and dthey® countries 
© 1s little more than this; that there 
© they ſell juſtice ia rb gro, und here 
© we ſell it by retail. In Perſia che cadi 
* paſles ſentence for a wund ſum of 
© money; in England the judge Indecd 
< takes nothing; but the attorney, the 
© advocate, every officer and' retainer on 
© the court, raiſe tfeble that ſum upon 
© the client, The condition of juſtice is 
© like that of many women of quality; 
they themſelves are above being 
© bought, but every ſervant about 
them muſt be feed, or there is no get- 
© ting at them. The diſintereſted ſpirit 
© of the lady is of no advantage th the 
'* ſuitor; he is undone, by the rapine of 
ber depetdanitr,” OO 
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FROM los dos. 
power to vary from the law in certain 
* points, according to the dictates of his 
© conſcience; and the reaſon of the caſe, 
But in England, conſcience, reaſon, 
right, and juſtice, are confined to the 
© words of the law, and the eſtabliſhed 
5 meaning thereof. No doubt this is 
productive of many Hardſhips; par- 
© ticulars muſt often ſuffer by itz yet in 
* the. main it is a wholeſome reſtraint, 
neficial- 16 liberty: for it is 
dais generally 
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T generally found; that in other coun- 
tries, where they are not ſo ſtri iy tied 
don, the jadge's conſcience is * to 
depend too much on the King's, and 
* the rule of equity is © very uneertain 
« meaſure, whick paſſion, prejudice, or 
« interelt, can cafly chan | 
< Theſe latter — Have, indeed, a 
good deal departed from the ancient 
c * methods of judicature in matters of 
property, by encouraging applications 
© to D ts Chancery, which js a conrt of 
* equity, where he who preſides in it 


« judges alone, without any jury, and 
„ick 


much greater latitude than 


other courts: but whether more evil 
* than good does not attend on this 
practice, may well be queſtioned, Thus 
much is certain, that cauſes are not 
* ſhortened by it, though one might have 
expected that advantage. from it at 
leaſt. I have been — ſaid I, 
* that whatever time may take in 
paſling through that cdurt, the — 
often a further journey to make be 
5 they come to a. final deciſion,” = It 


© Jament would have reaſon to put in'a- 
Fin their daim to u ri tt which 


6 anded i in the n o P HI. 
of nomimating this * 
© Whenana ner made 

to the lords, 


y what rules do they 
judge if by bo other thas'thbſbc 
© natural equity, I can therr\uinder 


that every lord wha has common-ſe 
may be ſuppoſed to be capable of fuck 
© a judicature: but if proceed by 
the rules of the courts „and ac- 
* cording to principles, uſages, and 
© determmations eſtabliſhed tbere, that 
* is a ſcience of which few are capablez 
« andinthat ſenſe they cannot — 
© born. Two ot three, at moſt, ot. 
© body, r _ have —— 
* knowledge for the periortaing a duty, 
£ which the — oem — | Amon pou 

< pets. from all. And when, /o feaurare 
4 kale their being too much di uαi]ο 
in affection. or intereſt, at ſume jupe- 
tures of time at othem, their bein 
much united mi mights 1 Would think, 
have very bad con equences. But what 


is true, replied be, they may. be if the cellor himfelf ſhauld..ever 
* carried from thence by an appeal to *. be. the, anly lord. in the, hauſe. cat 
* the Houſe of Lords, who judge in the * poſſeſſed of that knoxuledge to lead t 
« lakreiort, And if the conſtitution had * reſt, where would be then the uſe of 
not lodged there a judicature ſuperior ing from his decrees ?* _, 
0 r ſo 8 of * o this my friend anſwered nothipg: 
s 

property of the ſubjeqt would entirely and I thought that his likence wanted, no 
6, pad upon ligaginers that the par- Is oat f. Net HUN 
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French gentleman was boaſting the 

other day, in a company where I 

was, of the academies founded by the 

late king for the ſupport. and reward of 
arts and ſciences, 

© You have a pleaſaht way,” ſaid he, 


* here in England, of , encouraging /2 a 


* man of wit, When he is dead, 7D 
* build him a fine tomb, and lay hin 


"2 2 your kings; but while he is 


alive, 


i be came with a petition againſt the 


have « — monuments of . 
„to or three of 


e is us ill received-at court, as 
* miniftry.. Would not the money you 


ur poets, have been 


4 better beſtowed in givang them bread 


hen th 


* 


were living, apd wanted 
n This might . 


* ly the eaſe, replied the Englichman; 
* but it is not ſo now. A man of true 
genius is at preſent ſo much favoured 
dy the publick, which is the beſt of all 
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ſame circumſtandes, no 


* e! 


. * - * - 


| FROM onde 
< — vi Fra works are {o os 
* bought up, and ſuck-regard\13 ſhewn 
him every way, that he has no need to 
+ depend u 94 e 
* for ſubfiftenc 4 
And, by — add, . 
* which axe paid to a dectaſed man of 
1 wit have ſomettung in them more 
ff ne oe and diſintereſted than pen- 
ons bettowed on flaviſh terms, and at 
8 — ce of continual panegyric. 
e have a very great pact -0. M 
6 — may 'baaſt of one glory to which 
no member of the Prench acadergyy ean 
pretend ; viz, that he never flatteved 
* any man ia poauer; but has beſtawed 
immortal praiſes upon #boſewhom, ſor 
fear of offending men * power, if 
they had lived in in France under the 
there 
would have dared to praiſe.” > » 
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* 

un . cep lde 

at my firſt arrival here took the 


trouble to viſit me very often, . 

— I ould 7 brit mere — 
make a Chriſlias of mo; in whi 

9 fingle hitherto, fuch 
a zeal being very much out of faſhion. 

But, what ig moſt extraordinary, 1 

was told the —_— that his prefer- 

been lately epped 


at the inftance of the ma e ys wy, 


— tg turned 
„and chat all the proof brought 

was the commerce he former - 

had with me. 

When I heard this, I waned on the 


E nd cn he 
doctor was 2 Chriſtian, as far as I could 
Judge by rr gn 


HE 8 praftice of to- 
= e | very ſtrongly in 
this country: myſelf have felt the ef- 
ſects of it very much to my advantage. 
The better ſort of people are no more of- 
fended at the difference of my faith from 
theirs, than at the difference of my dreſs: 
the mob, indeed, ſeem furprized at me 
for both, and cannot comprehend how 
i is poſſible to make ſuch miſtake, but 
they rather bontemm than hate me for 
them; and I have yet been affronted by 

but a drunken "who as 
——— roy ae againft me, for re- 
e 4 te the pro 
225 8.70 of of England, i Hos; a 
by our law. 
rhe tor rey deen the RA 
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1 FROM tenen, 
eee e 
— he ſaid 1 — 

= , F was fa 
— — — 

poled acy, as an undoubted 

— hed him beyond meaſure. 
If he is a Mwſalmasy ſaid I, 1 de 
* mult be circumciſeu there is a iche 
* mark of orthodoxy in our vehgion; 
* but I ſhould be glad to know what is 
the S mark of yours: If it be 
4. meetneſs, or chavity, or juice, -or 
* temperance, or picty, all theſe are moſt 
* conſpicuous in the doctor: but I find 
* that none of theſe can prowe him to 
* be a Chrifhan. What, therefore, is 


the charaferiftict of his accuſer? 
And bow do ern 


ee 
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* 


110 tend. 


of the E liſh. | —.—— 
* 


r were ſo; they have kindle 
fires againſt hereticks, though what was 
hereſy in ons age has been - 
another; nay, they have involved 
9 in all the miſeries of civil 
* — FER of no greater om 

x table ought to be placed 
in 1 the middle of the church, ot at one 
=" — thee, there is 

muſt' own to Mitzs, 

nothing I abhor fo much as tion: 
it ems to me no len ridiculous in it's 
Er than dreadful in it's eff; 
One would think, that the great diverſity 


of opipions among mankind ſhould in- 


32 


— we 
= this oppaſition, the Lord Chancellor was at 8 — — 
N. to the Englith r en 
d er 
Ge gt . * rr 8 neee ölen 


eee Fancy 0 


grown up From 


PERS! = 
1 4 — 2 not fer al to; 
in gl 5 
0 al 8 with 7 hemp ence, 
inſtead of pity 205 3s fuch a 
ain f pode aid olly carte be 


6d 45 ot from enhaſinh m itſelf; I 

— 2 Spaniſh a thor of a cer- 
tain madman who'rambled about Spain 
with ſword and lance; and whomſobver 
he met with in his way, he ired to 
und believe, that his miſ- 


le was in 
that he had 
lcinea, or had 
particular fancy to another woman; 
—ůů no Allowaners for 

—— or prejudice, but inſtant 
—— him n and never left — 
m till be promifed to maintain the 
— — fad lady above all 
Such has been the conduct 
— priefts and prieſt-rid princes in 
& their ſþiritual mnetihation; : 
eac his ſeveral Duleines, und re- 
ſolved that every body ſhould admire 
her as much as himſelf; but as this was 
not eaſily brought about, the contro · 
verſy was determined by force of arms: 


vain for the other to 


rurtbtt. 


” i | 


bloody battles have been to de- 
cide Shih 1 colour became beſt, 
_ Mirza! on is. all this! 
beauty of true n is fathcie 
ſhewn by © proper luce; it 3 
knight-errant to combat for rs 
—4— fo coutrary to the a wary 
Ron 28 2 LOL 
compelled to profeſs #faft without con- 
viction, though it wes” but indiFeretr 
to him "before, muſt grow to think "it 
odjous; as men — — 
where do not ſdort c 
Ti tab Ga Pg will end this 
fudject with putting tfite in wind df 
ceremony which' 1s celebrateck duct a 
year by the common of 
in honour of our prophet Ak- 
are two bulls brought forth before 
crowd, the ſtrongeſt of which is" 
Ali, and the weaker” Orttar: they” 
made to fight, and #s Alt ig very fore 


the hetter, the ſpeRators'yo 
beck (#tisfied with this Raf ee 
the — between us the here- 
tical Turks. 
Juſt in this light I regard all religious 
wars.” Whether the combatants- are 
two bulls ar two bi , the caſe is 


ys _—_ it happened that all admired exactly the ſame, and the Ta 
N * even quarrel about juſt as abſurd. 
her Do and moſt | | 
. * enen 15/408 3 
wt - 'Y CVA Ta "MN 
— © = 5 "LETTER XIII. „ 
419 — * Km, 10 . Ar aden. Lee 
1 | A8 Wk 
EEK; is ED) more affaniſh- at Polydore; = Sire, ad nin 
ing to a, Muſſulman than many daughter, namedEnilo 2. Thoughthe 
particulars relating to. the ſtate of matri- was but fourteen, years old, andthe 


mony, as it 18 managed i in Europe; our 
prafltice of it is ſo totally rent, that 
we can hardly think it poſſible for men 
tu do or ſuffer ſuch W 3 


day. 
The following ſtory, which was given. 
me for a true'one, Will ſet this in 3 975 
full light: Laſh thou 3 find 1 


ON} As ha ſure thou wilt 
it mew, 
In dhe reign of. Chacles. the Fit, 


inthe ann of Aived two gentle- 
men, whoſe true names I will conceal 
under the feigned ones of Acaſto and 

mins. a apy, om 
their eftares lay together, and — 


a friendſhi for each other, whic 
Faw their earlieſt out. 
Acaſto had an only fon, hom we will 


but twelve, the parents were fo. deb 
2 Ee an alliance between ther 
families, and of, unmng the, two boxes», 
ing eſtates, that they.mazzied them. be+ 
fore ei N of £4 to conlummate the 
ynderttand the 
ture © eve — 


rd loan. as 
ceremony was performed 
young gentleman abroad, to baith his 
cation. a X ” TY 
3 hich. keded 4 
in Frar.ce and Italy, be wee 
the news of his futhor*s "death, 
made it 1 fer him to. 2 . 


2 — who' was now: aut ps 
began to think he had beet - | 
enough, and recerved hn with f great 
deal of — She had heard a 

: fine 


nap 


* 
=y 
* 


* 
him from thoſe who 
eee 
Kn, us perfhn' was ſo improved 
r ſhe thogght Herſelf the happie of 
Nomen in being his wife. t N 
5 But his Tentin ments for her were very 
be 5 = - \ | | 
45 dere was in his temper a ſpirit of 
tontradiaion, which could N to 
have 4 wife impoſed upon him. He 
complained, that bis facher had taken 
d of his tender age, to draw 
Ins. into an | nent In which his 
dgment could poſſibly have no part. 
Hz confeſſed that he had no bee denz 
to 75 xerion or character of Emilia; but 
n 
clared chat he locked upon his 
| Lf bins and null. In ſhort, he ab- 
ſoſu E mate, in ſpit, 
| 5 e n A af her en 
and. the cinju tion of the po 
Young lady, who did. her Brand? e 
nquiſh his ayerfion, When ſhe found 
that all her kindneſs was thrown away, 
"the natural pride of her ſex made her 
deſire to be ated from him, and ſhe 
dine with him in a petition for a di- 
vorte. The firit parliament of the year 
Forty was then fitting: the affair was 
brought before them, and it was believ- 
ed 5 a giyorce would haye cally been 
Tk. af their oa) ben But 
: bimops 4 it wi t viq- 
ee of the law of God, 
whach they faid wonld admit of nę di- 
Vorce, but in caſts of adultery, _ They 
were anſwered, that the marriage was 
not complegr; and that the ceremonious 
en 


g Which was all that had be- 
chen, might us properly be diſ- 
denſed with by the legiſlature, as any 
ler form of law; that the you 

' bentleman's averfion was ravincible fo 
meonſiſtent with the obligation laid upon 
Him; that therefore it wonld' not well 
Beebme the fathers of the church ta put 
him under x manifeſt temptation of com- 
mitting ſdultery; and that nothing could 
"be imagined more unfuſt, than to con- 
Gn the lady to eig. 
. the notion ef a r ; 
wis plain, wan 1 mere illufoß. Theſe 
Arguments ſeemed convincing to all the 
- world except the biſhops; but they per- 


dite g their a/val wnanimity, and were 


"#6, powerful by the Jawout 'oF the hurt, 
r carried er vint in the Houſe 


"of Lords; and the unfortnfate Pofyd 


were declared {be ane fie F 


on a liberty of choice, and de- 


"to learn his 


great reputation; andy ſecondly, berauſe 


1 
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though no union had ever been between 
ther, either in body of in mind! The 
huſband immediately paid back his wife's 
portion'to her father; and firmly reſoly- 


ed that from that time forwards he would 
never fee her more. His natural obſti- 


nacy was irfitated by the conſtraint that 
was put upon him; and he took à ptide 
to ew the world that was no 
power, eceleſtaſtical or ciyil, which could 
oblige kim to act like a married man 
againſt his inclination: © The lady 
retired to a feat of her father's in the 
= race} 4 and enden voured, by long ab. 
ſenge from her hiſhand, to forget that he 
had ever pleaſed or offended her. Two 
ears afterwards the <iyil war broke out 
ae ry king and Kir F Po- 
1ydoxe was fo enraged aguioſt the biſhop 
obſtructing his divorce, that 2 
termined him in the chuſing of his 9 
and made him take up arms againſt 
king. Septimius, the father of Emilia, 
was as zealous u royaliſt, to Which his 
hatred of Polydore contributed as much 
as any thing; for it was hardly poſſible 
that two ſuch bitter enemies ſliould be of 
the ſame fide. In the courſ& of the wax, 
the king being worſted, the eſtates of 
many of his werg confiſcated; and 


kr ms having been ane of the moſt 
I 


ve, was alfq one of thoſe that friffered 
moſt. He was compelied to retire into 
France with what he could ſave out of 
the weck of his eſtate; and carried with 
him his daughter, who was quite aban- 
doned by her huſband and his family, 

In the mean while, the army of 

parliament began to form itſelf into dif- 
ferent fadons, Cromwell, at the head 
of the Independents, acquired by de- 
grees ſuch an influence; that te Preſby- 


terians were no longer a match for him : 


Polydore, who was devoted to that ſect, 


"threw up his commiſſian: in diſcontent; 


and; happily for his reputatibn, had no 
ſhare. in thoſe violent proceedings, which 
ended in the dena Rien of che king, 
and the ancient conſtitution. 
He continuęd quite inaRtive for ſome 

z dut at la ing weary of a 
ife that agreed fq Ill with his viyatity, 
he determined to go and ferve in the Low 


Countries under the great Prince of 


Who, in the year 15 54, com- 
manded the armies of Spain again his 
country, Two reafons inclined Poly- 
dore to this parry brit, the deſire he had 

e under à general of ſa 


PERBTAN tf tis; 7 . 


of wo 


Gene d d ag ror L 4 7 of my 
alliance with-that prince, though moſt f 


to the. intereſts of England. 
18 found 2 highnels employed. in be- 


| ſieging Arras, and was received by him 


with h marks. of eftecth. Dur. 


parliament officers: . But the Mar- 
Ar. ni =Þ 
uincourt, having attac 
their lines, We and would 
have deſtroyed the 8 AY if the 
Prince of CondE it by a 
retreat, which was one "y the greateſt 
aftions of his life. fa this an Fay. Poly- 
was taken 2 and ſept to 
is with many other 8 officers, , 
to continue there till the N me 
ſomed: or exchanged. 8 
by! r a great intirttacy wi 
unt a, e under 
GEE nialdagna; and N of 25 
8 
% ys; 
haturally « 5 © log => 
el ents of their lives. 
Paigiar related to Aguilar the Whole 
45 his marriage with Entilia, and 
f with great heat againſt the 
folly of tying two. people thus together; 
whowiſhed . 
* No doubt," the count, * it 1s 
© molt abſyrd:. but, to (ay the truth, I 
* find nothing very reaſonable in the 
© whole of marriage at we have 
t made it. do not ko what it may 
be to ather men, but to me it ſeems 
t horribly unnatural to be confined to 
g ; wy ng yon, let her be ever ſo 


4 If * choſen a woman freeh, 
anſwered Polydore, © I could be 
* conſtant tu het with pleaſure; but « 
i have a companion for lift forced'u 
© me; I had rather row in the 
1 = fubmit to 5 N 
y ou, are miſtaken, 
1 replied the RET in 28 
tec * to be conſtant even to a 
of ones 845 ebuling. [ rave lad 


| experience of that and 
4 dolce is 
„eee eee 


To praye this t you; I need | 
© give yu the iſle of my. ny 
15 . SG 1 fn whe 


martidge. _ f was 
5 e 
or u 
: —— — 7434 8 * 
or tunę ch was but 
k three or four firſt years that we 
together, Was the ſeſt peri 
1 Ne the 
© a lover, with the freedotm and | 
* neſs of a hulband, She loved mie. 
more fondly than I did her; and if 
* had not! t her till the 


© that they could not make the 5 


I ang I went . regulatly te ber 


ag I did to ſupper, with. an 


n 3 
©* tite quite too h 1 
E 


© tedious del vemonth, the Ga 

„ relation ee came 
opportimel to in N 

« rougad we ont of ay 16 

© was a beautiful creature of 8 9 
juſt taken out of a convent to om, 

* ried; She kyew nothin E 

* but had a natural quic 

© farther that experience. tg 

p as there was ſomething 1 little * 
wurd in her exterior 


# 1 thought my inſtructiont might be 
t of tet bu 4 ll 6 yn 's; to 
t tea how, to behave. Feil in 
eie; Ind had the good fartune to 
© make them more 


- nothing day or night but 
© ſcold, Her 2 8 
* clulidt of her eget; as 


© willing as the was t6 come into i, ſhe 
* could wor refit. their im 


de we in ſpite of all && 
8 par 5 


FER 


* 


2 

uch a promile h 
. 1 — 2 par 
p and I ſhould be DAE 


* The EE night came; and when 
© the company was reticed, the bride- 
T groom was ſuxprized to ſee the bride 
« A in tears. He begged to know 
4 the cauſe of her affliction; but the 
© would. not. tell him, except be ſwore 
© that, when he knew it, he would do his 

<utmok to remove it. 
The poor man, in the vehemence of 
{ his love, 2 her that he would do 
7 any thang, to make her eaſy, that was 
2 to the honour of a caVa- 
1 of che ig junctions of. our holy mo- 
her church. 

7 Na,“ ſaid ſhe; & the thing 1 re- 
4 quire of you will recommend youex- 
10 tremely to the eburch, as it is only to 

give me leave to accomplich 2 yow I 


* —— e Bleſſed Virgin, in a fit 
&« of ſickneſi, when my lite was in great 
danger. 


Ä — 1 forbid, m child,” 
* replied the Don, * ow hinder 
vou from, performing à ſacred vow, 
« to the hazard of your ſoul! 

„ Wal chen, ſaid ſhe, “ Lwill own 
«< to you that, in my fright, 1 vowed, 
« that if I.cquld. but get well again, and 

ive to be married, I would conſecrate 
my weddlipg night ta the Bleſled Vir- 
, by paſſing it in the bed of my 

1 55 waitin — kom 4 re; 

1 is very morning, while I ſlept, 
© our 2008 appeared to me in a dream, 

4 and threataned me with another fit 
2e 1 dd nor. keep. my 

«© word ; 

„ If. it be ſo, lied the huſband, 
60 © there i is no Vobr but the Firgin muſt 
” 21 be fare L dear, 

wilh you a FP , 

4 Now — — nes that the vir- 
c 755 Iabella was truſted with all the 

ſecrets of her miſtreſs, and had yone 
« berwern us. through, the, whole courſe 

' of apr amour. 

Accordingly, Madam wept tohed to 
c "ber waiting - who 225 _ 
© care to bj Re FR 

("ard bf 0. — A A lol ** 
dh — — 
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ne. day Veg Lane to 
. ROTARE 


delighted — I could not help, in 
the vani my heart, diſcovering it 
© tothe Beke de I Iafantada, the moſt 
© intimate of my friends, He was very 
: * thankful far the confidence 1 

© in — and, to reward me for it, be- 
© trayed if inſtantly, to my wife, hom, 
© i » he ad lag made love to 
c 2 As he thought that 
* the greateſt obſtacle to his deſires was 
her fondneſs for me, he boped to re- 
* move it by convincing ber of my falſe- 
© neſsz, but though the news of it had 
* like to have broke her heart, it was 
© not able to change it. 

She reproached me in a manner that 
made m fault, ar much more in- 
© .exculable, might complain, 
©. ſaid e, f the affront you haye done 
my honour in debauching myrelation; 
16 „ but, alas! IL am only ſenſible to the in- 

% Jury you have done my low. You 

* are grown weary of me; and I know 
« 1t is impoſſi ble tor your heart, 
*« Gnce: the: ſing la reaſon of | your diſ- 
* like. muſt ſtill continue, Which is, 
that I am your wife. If any part of 
my behaviour had offended you, [ 
„might have changed it ta your ſatiſ- 
9 aon; but this is a fault which, in 
4% ſpite of all "of care, will grow worſe 
c ever oe J cndeavoured to pa- 
« cify — aſſurances of my future 
« fidelity; —k really, I'was ſa affected 
© by. her behaviour, that I ſeriouſly 
© meant to keep my Word. But our in 

© clinations are very little in our power: 
© my-eſolution * — yielded to the 
© charms of the Counteſs Altamira, one 
© of the handſomeſt wamen about the 
court, but the vaineſt, the moſt inte - 
© reſted, and the moſt abandoned. She 
© made it à ppint of hondur to ſeduce 
me, out of a deſire ta mortiiy my wife, 
« with whom ſhe had Seeed! upon 
© ſome female comperitianel 1 
or dreſs. 

« Her avarice us equal to her pride, 
© and ſhe made me Pau Adearly for her 
« favours, though her was one 
of the richeſt men in Spain. L hardly 
© ever, went to her without, a ꝓreſent of 
* Fs — 81 

an to ſuffer by my enpence i yet 
© was ſo bewitebed ta her, at, the 
{LL heartily deſpiſed ber, ee pot 
8 5 loving ber ta mne: 


"ed 


— 2 a — a a 
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© ed me with a ſullenneſs and ill-hu- 
© mour that tortured me beyond ex preſ- 
© Gon... I conjured her to-acquaint me 
< with the cauſe of itʒ and ſhe told me, 
chat the laſt time ſhe was at court, ſhe 
© had ſeeu the Counteſs d ilar with 
© diamond-necklace on, which I had 
given ber the day before : that my 
%; ſuch preſents to another wo- 
8 — — of our intrigue, was 
an inſult ſhe was determi not to 
© bearz and that, ſince I was grown ſo 
© fond a huſband, ſhe could not but 


make a conſcience of diſturbing our 


© conjugal felicity. 
©. I, offered her any ſatisfaftion ſhe 
would alk; and the malicious devil 
© had the impudence to tell me that no- 
thing could ſatisfy her, but my taking 
« away that necklace from my wife, 
© and giving at her- I entreated her to 
accept of another of twice it's value; 
© but (he replied, chat her honour was 
concerned; and in ſhort ſhewould have 
that, and that alone. Overcome with 
© her. rtunities, I went home, and 
« ſtole-ir for her; but made her promiſe 
me ſolemnly to be very cautious that 
« my wife ſhould never fee it in her poſ- 
— n. ' . ; 
About three days after, word was 
© brought.me,. that the Counteſs d'A- 
* guilar had fainted away in the anti- 
8 — of che queen, and was gone 
home in great diſorder to her mother's 
© the Countels of Pacheco. | 
©, Lyent immediately thither in ſuch 
© a fright, as convinced me I loved her 
© better than I thought I did + but ima- 
gine my confuftion, when ſhe inform- 
eq me, that ſhe had fainted at the fight 
© of her own'diamonds on the neck of 
© the Counteſs Altamiral She added, 
© that it was no myſtery to her, nor to 
© any body elſe, how that lady came by 
©. them; and that, to ſave herſelf the mor + 
© tification of apy more ſuch--publick 
« affronts, ſhe would no longer live with 
© me-as my wife, but leave me at full 
© hberty to pleaſe my{lf; as my licenti - 
©. ous. inclibatios ſhould, dict. 
I uſed my utmoſt cloquenc to pre · 


& vall an her io come home ta me again; 


© bur ſhe remained inflexible, and ſaid 


no more to all eltations, but 
© that if ber paſt uct had, not been 
© able.to f my- heart, ſhe deſpaired of 


* oi it for the future. a N * 
OT. livin n 
I vas ordered my gegimeptin Flau- 


= 


3 


© ders; and was very glad of an era» 
„ ſion to leuve Madrid, where the te- 
gret of her tion was fuck-4 pa 


to me, that it entirely ſunk my fpt» 
<rits. - Since my arrival iu the ur y, 
I have writ to her three or four letters, 
but the difdained to make me any un- 
* ſwer; and I have reaſon to believes 
chat her high ſpirit has by chis time 
got the better of her love. ban 
For my part, I endeavour to amuſe 
© myſelf the beſt I can with other - 
men: and I defire, my dear Polydor 
that we may be always recipri 
© confidants of every intrigue that we 
engage in during our ſtay in Francs. 
Polydore thanked him, and aſſured 
him that, on his part, he ſhould meet 
with no reſerve. hen they came to 
Paris, his firſt care was to enqbire 
what was become of Septimius 


Emilia, whom he had heard no — 


of for many years. He wus inf 
that Septimius was dead, and his daugh- 
ter gone from Paris. Hie cafiolity 
made bim write to his friends in Eng- 
land, to aſk if ſhe was there: oy 
anſwered him, that every body believed 
ſhe was dead in France, having receiv- 
ed no news of her a great While, Po- 
lydore was mightily pleaſed ' with this 
account, and fancied himſelf very happy 
in being a widower, 'though he 
given himſelf no trouble to rt the 
character of a huſband. The two friends 
had not reſided long at Paris befbre they 
were exchanged tor ſome French officers 
who were taken priſoners by the Prince 
of Condẽ. They returned to the army 
but the ſeaſon * permitting chem to 
come to any action, they agreed to paſs 
the winter at Bruſſels, in the 4 
the archduke, They had not been there 
above a: month, before | Aguilar ac 
quajnted bis Englith friend that he had 
begun an intrigue with a French lady, 
who lived. in a very retired manner, 
which he believed was owing to her cir- 
cumſtances; that he had ſeen her two 
or three times, by. means. of 1 wo- 
man atawhole houſe ſhe; ladged, whoſe 
bfkees, he had ſecurediby-a hand- 
bride, 
carry Polydote to ſee her the next viſit 
that he made.  Accocdivglys they weat 
together to Mademoiſelle Dalincourt, 
for that was the name of Aguilar s 


new miſtreſs. At their coming in, Da- 

lincourt ſe med much ſurprized, chang - 

ed clqur, and wat et able tw ſpeak a 
word. 


He added, that he would 


— 


— ann 


— 


— — H 


BY 
word. The count, alarmed at her diſ- 
order, fiiſpefted ſome lover had been 
with her; and told her, with an air of diſ- 
content, that he was forry he came at 
ſo a time: She endeavotwed to 
ſhake off Her confuon, and replied, 
that he was always very welcome; but 
that the tleman he brought with 
him had fo tuch reſemblance of a bro- 
ther of hers, who was killed in Flan- 
ders, that at firſt fight ſhe could not 
help being ſtruck with it in the manner 
they had ſeen. She added, that if the 
gentlemun was 2s like her brother in 
wind, as he was in form, the ſhould 
be mightily with his acquaint- 
ance. She ſpoke this with ſuch an air of 
ſineerity, that the eotint began to think 


his . was without foundation. 
fter ſome | diſcourſe, ſhe ap- 


ied to Polydore, and afked him how 
he had been engaged in the Spaniſh 
ſervice; with many other more particu- 


lar enquiries, which ſeemed to intimate 
a defire to know him better. Polydore 
was very glad of it, in hopes to ſerve his 
friend; and the count, who had no 
fuſpiciots on that ſide, did bis utmoſt to 
engage them in a friendſhip which he 
imagined would turn to his advantage. 
At nights when the two gentlemen 
went home together, Aguilar aſked his 
companion, what he thought of Dalin- 
court's perſon and underftariding. * Bet- 
ter of the laſt than the firſt,* anſwered 
he, * though both art certainly agtee · 
* able. I cannot help thinking,” conti- 
nued he, that her 10 Ae 
* new to me; but I cannot lect 
* where I met with her, except it was 
wat Paris when I was there a boy.” 
Von will do well to improve your 


| muh , ple de count; 


to give you an opportunity of do- 
bing it, 2 ſend you there to- mor- 
* 10w, 
obliged to hunt with the archduke, 
« inſtead of waiting upon her, as I in- 
* tended. I know my dear Polydofe 
will employ all his wit and eloquence 
© to ſet his frietid's paſſion in the beſt 
light; and white he is with her, I ſhall 
have leſs uncafmeſs in being away. 
Polydore promiſed him All the ſervices 
he could do bim; but ſaid, he wiſhed 
he had got a miſtreſs toe to make the 
Party even. | 71 

he next day he went to her, afid 
£1id a great deal in praiſe of Aguilar, 
w diſcover what ſhe thought of him, 


to make- my excuſes for being 
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ane anſwered him with terms of a cold 
eſteem, but nothing that gave him the 
leaſt t to believe ſhe was in 
love. He then endeavoured to perſuade 
her of the violence of the count's n 
for her; but the aſſured him, that this 
was the only ſubject ſhe did not care to 
hear him talk of. He returned to his 
friend, quite diſcouraged at her manner 
of ng; and told him there was 

ing to be hoped for; The count 
ſhewed him a letter he had juſt received 
from His confidante, the lady of the 
houſe; which adviſed him hot to think 
of gaining Dalincourt by a ttmorous 
reſpe&; but to offer her at onte a hand- 
ſome ſettlement, which the ſtraitneſs of 
her fortune would make her liſten to 
much more kindly than ſhe did to bis 


fine f » 
« This indeed do ſomething," 
ſaid Polydorej © for I found, by her 


* diſcourſe, that ſhe had been reduced, 
s by a feries of misfortunes, to a con- 
s dition very much beneath her birth.” 
In contuſion, they agreed to make 2 
trial, whether the was to be bought or 


not; and Polydore was made the bearer 
of à letter which contained a libe· 
ral propoſal. She it, looked at 


Polydore ſome time without ſaying 2 
word; and at laff burſt out into 2 flood 


tears. 
I thought,“ faid coveri 


het voice, J thatit had not bern in the 
power of my ill y to make me 
more unhappy : but I now find that 


my misfortunes have funk me lower 
„tha I ever was aware of; fince two 
« gentlemen, whoſe eſteem I wiſhed 


do gain, think ſo theafly of me; as to 


jmagine me a pn on to receive 


Aa 44%. Bit know Sr; tht 


Jam as much a ſtranger to infamy, 
* as I am fo happinieſs; and 1 
fpirit ſuperior to all wrongs that 
your inſolerit ſex càn put upon me. 
Had not you diſgraced yourſelf by the 
* ſcandalous t of endetvour- 
< 41 ehe me with = dirty bribe, 
6 ould Hire been in ſeeing 
< you often dere; but muſt new defie 
vou to trouble me no more, and to tell 
your friend, as my anſvrer to his letter, 
that I would ſooner give myſelf to z 
© footinan, chan /eff myſelf to a prince.” 
Polydore was — ſtruck with 
this feception : every word ſhe utterod 
him to the heart; and he looked 

her us a miracle of iris ibs. 
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he never had any notipn of before. He 
returned to the count in great confuſion, 
and acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs 
of his commiſſion. Aguilar, more in 
love with her than ever, writ a moſt ſub- 
maſſive letter to beg her pardon, but ſhe 
inſtantly ſent it back unopened, When 
be found all his courtſhip was ineffec- 
tual, he left Bruſſels in deſpair, and re- 
tire4 to a villa of one of his friends, 
where he reſplyed to ſtay till the opening 
of the campaign. In the mean while, 
Polydore, who continued ſtill at Bruſ- 
ſels, was in a ſituation little eafier than 
his friend. Madempiſelle Dalincourt 
took up all his thoughts; he repeated 
to himſelf a thouſand times the laſt 
words he heard her ſpeak, and admired 
the ſpirit that appeared in them to a de- 
gree of adoration. 

15 bei 3 e abſence 
any longer, he ſent to beg that he might 
fee her once again, upoh a buſineſs 
wholly relating to himſelf. She ad- 
mi him, => 
by ſtrictiy forbidding him to name 
the count in any thing he had to fay to 
ber. I have no inclination to name 
him, ' replied be; © for I would will- 
ingly forget that I ever knew him. 
I am ſenüble that I wrong him, in 
declaring to yu, that I love you 
more than life; yet, as his n is 
quite deſtitute of hope, why ſhould 
not I ſolicit you for a heart to which 
he has no pretenſions? But, be my 
conduct right or not in regard to tym, 
to you, M , it ſhall ever be moſt 
honourable. I come to offer you my 
whole fortune upon ſuch terms as 
your yirtue need not bluſh at. Iam 
a widower, and free to marry whom 
I pleaſe; my eſtate is ſufficient for us 
both, and I am happy to think it in 
on * to raiſe you to that rank 

ich you were born to. This, Ma- 
dam, is the gnly reparatio by which 
I can atone for the fron 1 id your 
character; and, if you refuſe to ac- 
cept of it, my dei pair will be eq ual to 


my love. 

The lady anſwered him, with bluſhes, 
that ſhe was highly ſenſible of the ſen- 
timents he expreſſed for her; that ſhe 
liked his perſon, and admired his under- 
ſtanding; but that, to her misfortune, 
ſhe was married already; and therefore 
could fay nothing to his propoſal. 
* Good 1 cried Polydore, you 
* gre married! And who then is your 


S K K aa ee „ e ee 4a a a =» 


n the converſatjon, 


+ huſband?'—* The moſt unworthy of 
mankind," anſwered me; one who 
has abandoned me to the malice of 
my fortune, and does not know at 
thas time what is become of me, nor 
troubles himſelf about it.“ He is 
indeed unworthy," replied the lover, 
who is poſſeſſed of {ſuch a weafrireg 


mand my {word to pierce the mon« 
ſter's heart, and tear it from his bo- 
ſom! . No, ſaid (bez © your ſafety 
ne done e 

revenge. All I aft of you is, to 
ſwear that you will never be like that 
huſbandz but continue to love ma 


OB „ „„ SQ // „ + 4 


upon this condition, I will you 
all the favours which my will 
© allow; and, perhaps, your future con- 
duct may prevail upon me to tuo off 
© all reſtraint.” 5 - 
The happy Polydore ſwore every 
thing ſhe defied, and ſhe permitted 
him to ſee her when he pleaſed; but, be- 
ing informed by him of the 
of her friend at whoſe houſe ſhe won 
they a to make their appointments 
at.another place. A. 
They continued this commerce fof 
ſome time without any interruption, till 
anda pra ilar — notice of it 
rom his confidante, ho perceived it 
in ſpite of all their caution. N 
er was rage equal to his at this 
diſcovery. He 'writ to Polydore, re- 
proaching him with his breach of friend - 
ſhip in the bhittereſt terms,' and required 
him to meet him with his ſword, behind 
the walls of a nunnery that was ſituated 
about two leagues out of Bruſſels. Po- 
lydore accepted of the challenge, and 


met him at the place nted: he 
attempted to juſti Wal, but the 
count had not the pati to hear him 


out; they fought wich great fury ® good 
bre. 


while, dll the fortune of Polydore 
vailed, and the count fainted away with 
the loſs of blood from two or three 
wounds which he had received. The 
other ſeeing him fall, thought him 
dead, and made off with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. 

Juſt at that inſtant came by a conch 
and fix, which was driving towards 
the nunnery : a lady who was in it ſee- 
ing a gentleman lying weltering in his 
blood, ſtopped her coach, and went to 


try if the could aſliſt him, * 


and can neglett it. But, Madam, 
employ me in your revenge: com- 


equally- when you know me better: 


— — 2 
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, the ſetched a ſcream, and 
body in 2 fw). Her 


th" 


was” much concerned for, Carried 


ſoon cume to herſelf, and the 

begun to ſhew figns'of life, his 
ts being agitmed by the motion. 
was immediately put to bed; and a 
ſent for, Who declared his 
wounds to be but not mor- 
tal. While they continued uncertain 
of his cure, the lady who brought him 
imo the nunnery wanted conſtantly day 
and night at his' bedfide, and nurſed 
hun with a cure that would not yield to 
2 moment of repoſe. As her face was 


el 


- - 


i 


always covered-with a veil, he took her 


to be one H the num, and was aſto- 


know to whom he owed fuch ob- 
lgations- © Are you a non, Madam?” 
ſaid her: hope you are not; for it 
would affliet me infinitely if I was 
never to fe you more, after leaving a 
© hoaſe here you have done me ſo ma- 
ron. The lady for whom 
you ſought, anſwered the, will make 
«,you-foon- forget the lofs of me; and, 
©/ though I am not a nun, you will never 
© ſte mont of the limits of theſe walls.” 
- © How, Madam!” ſaid he, © was you 
not out of them when you found me 
dn the ground, und ſaved my life?” 
Ves, rephed ſhe; I was returning 
from a viſit to a convent in the town: 
but I will take care not to ſtir. from 
+ thence while you are at Bruffels, be- 
£ cauſe you are the "only man in the 
« world I would avoid.“ 


This perah ſo furprized him, that 


far forme want he was not able to make 
der a anfwers At laſt he told her, 
chat her achems and her words entire] 
reed, "and chat he could not thin 
himſelf fo hateful to her as ſhe ſaid, 
when he reflected how kindly ſhe had 
dest riddles hall be cleared to 
vou, aniwered” ſhe, when you are 
28 recovered: till then content 
0 | pm with" knowing that Ieannot 
6 — but am as much deter- 
8 © avoid you us if I could.” 
Thus ended a converfation which 


leit the count wi 4 ity not to be 
_ perplexity 


2 * 531 


* 


He-fave her no more for few days; 


the 
concluding it to be ſome one 
both into the nu „Where. 


_ thery to the aunzery, Aguilar dema 
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but when ſhe/ſieard that his ſtrength was 
quite returned, the came to him one 
morning, and ſpoke thus: | 

I you now who ſhe is that 
us ſo aſſſicted when your life was in 


© danger; that nurſed you fo carefully 
©m your neſs; and is reſolved to 


0 quit you for ever when you are well; 
© think of your former gallantries at 
© Madrid, of your preſent paſſion for a 
« miſtreſs that deſpiſes yu, and your 
< 'ingratitude to a wife that always loved 
yo; think of all this, and you, will 
not wonder any longer at my actions 
© or my words. Yes, Aguilar, I am 
© that wife, whoſe fate it is t6 be ar. 
© quainted with all your infidelities, and 
© to ſmart for all your follies,” 

As the ſaid Ne, the hfted up her 
veil, and ſhewed the aſtoniſhed count a 
well kon face, Which he little ex- 
peſted to have feen in Flanders. All 
the paſſions that can agitate the heart of 
man, ſhame, remorſe, love, pv, 
invaded his in that moment. threw 
himſelf at her feet, and w th many tears 
implored her to forgive him. . 

he raiſed him, and affured him of 
her pardon; pay more, of ber affection: 
But my perſon,” ſaid ſhe,..* I am de- 
termined thall be ever feparated from 
you. I haye had tao many proofs of 
*' yonrinconſtancy to hope that any ob- 
*-Fgations can engage vou: you will 
never be faithful to me alone, and I 
* diſdain to ſhare you with another, It 
is happineſs enough for me that I 


© have been the inſtrument of preſerv- 


© ing your life, thou u riſqued it 
K for dhe ſake of 3 and 
all the return I aſk of you js, to think 
of me ſometimes with kindnefs, but 
never to attempt to ſee me more. 
Aguilar was on the rack to hear her 
talk in fo reſolute a ſtile; but he flattered 


himſelf it was owing, to her jealoufy of 


Mademoiſelle Dalincourt. Being impa- 
tient to make her eaſy on that head, he 


diſpatched one of his ſervants with a 


letter to acquaint that lady with his re- 
covery. © begged her earneſtly to 
come to hm at the munxery; and, if 

ſhble, to bring her lover with her. 
Þolydore had abſconded a few days, 
till he heard that the count was ont 
of danger; after which he continued 
very pubhckly his addreſſes to Dalin- 
court, 


While the meſſenger was bringing 
C 
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of, his wife by what atcident the came 
luto Flanders: _ 
Vo know, ſaid he, * that after 
my. [diſcovery of your amour with 
* the Counteſs Altamira, I retired to my 
© mother's houſe, and remained there 
till your departure for the army. 

Soon afterwards I had the misfor- 
tune to Joſe my mother; and what par- 
« ticularly aggravatzd my grief, was 
© the knowledge that her concern at 
2 uſage of me had haſte ned her 
ath. , | 
Theſe afflitions made Madrid ſo 

* uneaſy to me, that I could not bear to 
* ſhay in it any longer. Luckily, about 
© that time I received a letter from my 
couſin Eugenia Donna de Montale 
© gre; a religious of this houſe, to in- 
form me of her being elected abbeſs; 
© if inſtantly occurred to me that no 
place could be more proper for my 


© retreat than a 3 of which ſhe. 


© was the head: ſo, as ſoon as I could 
« ſettle my affairs, I left Spain, and put 
* myſelf into à penſion under the go- 
vernment of Donna Eugenia; in which 

© manner 1 have lived ever fince. 
$he-had ſcarce finiſhed this account, 
when they were interrupted by the arrival 
of Polydore and Dalincourt. Madame 
d' Augilar changed colour at the fight of 
herz but her huſband embracing Poly- 
dore, aſſured him that he no longer 
looked upon him as a rival, but was 
to reſign his miſtreſs to a friend who 


well deſerved her. Then he related. 


to him the manner in which his wife had 
tended and preſerved him; and expreſſed 


ſo much gratitude, ſo much love, that 


if any thing could have ſhaken her reſo- 
lation, this would certainly have done 
it. Mademoiſelle Dalincourt ſeemed 
much affected at this relation, and told 
the counteſs (he was infinitely concerned 
that ſhe had been the innocent cauſe of 
her huſband's danger; but that ſhe hoped 
this accident would be a means of making 
them happy for the future, and put an 
end to his infidehties, and her reſent- 
ment. 

My * wh too, added ſhe, is 
© now at ſtake; and I have need of 
your friendſhi pn” me in a diſ- 
© covery which I tremble to begin, but 
« which, in juſtice to my honour, I am 
* obliged to delay no longer. 

At theſe words ſhe knelt down, aud 

ing hold of Polydore's hand, —* Be- 
6 ' aid ſhe, © my dear huſband, in 
5 


© that Dalincourt, whom you have ſword . 
© to  lave eternally, behold your. wide. 
Emilia; that Emilia vm you left a 
© bride and a virgin at Gxteen; whom 
vyou imagined dead, and who will not 
ive a moment if you refuſe.to acknaws 
© ledge and receive her 1 
_ © Youcanngt now complain that I a 
© a wife impoſed upon you you chuſe 
me freely out of pure inclinatjon our 
parents Nd nathiug to do in it; love 
© only engaged us; and from love alone. 
* I delve to pallets you, -» This is m 
claim; and it you are willing to allow 
© it, I am. bleed, to the height ob all m 
© wi 8.9 ' en 
Polydore: gazed on her with a Glent 
adrgiratian z be examined every feature 
over and or then 2 arma 
round her neck, and almoſt Rifling her 
with kiſſes—< Are you —— 
cried hez * and have 1 my 
former de by a re cbeice, by: 
a choice which I never will depart trams. 
and which makes me the happieſt of 
men? O my angel, what wonders.do 
ou tell me! How is it that L 
Es here at Brutlels, When 1 
thought, you · in yaur grave? Explain 
all this to me; and let me knawhow 
much I wronged you formerly, that I 
may trx to repair it all by my future 
Fenn Aus and Kt h g 
ount Agui y 
with him in a debre to know her hiſtory, 
ſhe related it as followWs. 


vs % * 


* 
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THE HISTORY. OF. POLYDORE AND: 


IMI Ha. 


Y O U may remember, Polydere, that 
Tow . we were Let Rus 
to live. in country with my father, 
being aſhamed to appear in publick after : 
the affront your capricious averhon had 
put upon me. " ' * 
My pride was decply wounded, but, 
with ſhame I own it, my love was the- 
paſſion that ſuffered moſt... I was bred 
up to conſider you as huſband, 1 
had learned to love you from à childs ” 
and your perſon. was ſo. wonderfully ' 
agreeable, that I could not look upon 


you with indifference... Nay, fuch-was ' 


my partiality in your fayours. that 1 
could not help A 


ſpirit in aſſerting the freedom o yaur- 
oice; and juſtified you in my heart for 

2 proceeding which openly I was obliged 
= 


ing you for rere 
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to In this wretched ſtate 
of mind I remained ſome years, till the 
unfortumate event of the civil war de- 
rred my father of his eſtate, and drove 
out to ſeek refuge in # foreign 
—_— We ſettled at Paris, where, 
with three 
w#hich we found means to carry off, part 
in money, and the reſt of it in jewels, 
we maintained ourſelves well enough in 
a private way, which pleaſed my melan- 
ckoly better than any other. In this 
retreat, where we ſaw no company, but 
two or three French women that fodged 
in the houſe with us, I amuſed myſelf 
with learning the French tongue, which 
I had ſome Knowledge of before I came 


to France; aud by ſpeaking nothing elſe 


for three or four years, I beeame ſo v 
perfect in it, dd ic was GöfSeuft to Gif. 
cover by my accent that I was not born 
# Paris, © I mention this, becauſe: it 
has ſince been of uſe to me, in making 
me paſs more eaſily upon you for the 
French weman I perſonated. The third 
year of our reſidence at Paris, my father 
became amted with a widow-lady, 
the true Madame Dalincourt, whoſe 
mme has ſince made me full amends for 
many injuries I have to charge her with 
in che ſequel of my tory. This woman 
' was n native of Brabant, but maried a 
French tleman, who dying young, 
left her in very narrow circumſtances. 
She bad a ſiſter much younger than her- 
ſelf, but not fo handſome, Who had 
lived with her at Paris. 
My father was at that time near three- 
' Feore, and the widow turned of forty ; 
vet her charms were ſtill powerful enough 
to engage him in a paſſion for her, 
- which nothing but dotage could excuſe. 
It went fo far, that ſhe drew him in to 
marry her, and to ſettle upon her three 
' thouſand pounds, leaving me no more 
- than the worth of my own jewels, which 
ſcarce amounted to a thouſand. - But 
her ayarice was not ſatisfied with all 
this. There was a French nobleman 


who had long courted me for a miſtreſs, | 


and not finding me fo complying as he 
wiſhed, thought the beſt way was to buy 
me of my mother-in-law, whom he 
knew to be capable of ſuch a bargain, 
He offered her a preſent of 22 
fand crowns to introduce him by night 
to my apartment. The wicked creature 
accepted of his bribe; and, taking her 
opportunity when my father was gone 
into the country, brought him late one 


or four thouſand pounds, 
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night into my chamber, where the ima- 
ined he would find me faſt aſleep, But 
it happened that I and Mademoiſelle 
du Freſne, the ſiſter of Dalincourt, had 
been engaged in reading a romance, 
which ws 4 us up beyond our uſual 
hour; as her room was on the other 
fide of the houſe, not to diſturb the fa- 
mily in paſhng through, ſhe went to bed 
to me. The romance ran ſo Menken in 
my head, that I could not ſleep for think - 
ing of it; and, perceiving that the moon 
ſhone very brightly, I got up, * 
on a-night-gown, and went out to take a 
walk in a little garden that lay contigu- 
ous to my chamber, I had not been 
there above half an hour, before I heard 
Du Freſne call 2 for help; and, com- 
ing in to her aſſiſtance, ſaw my lover 
ſtruggling with her at ſuch advantage, 
that I was almoſt afraid I came too late. 
I joined my cries to het s, and thenoiſe we 
made ſo alarmed the marquis, that he 
thought it beſt to retire as ſoon as poſ- 
fiblez eſpecially when be diſcovered his 
miſtake, and that my infamous mother- 
m-law had put him to bed to her own 
ugly ſiſter mſtead of me. | 
8 ut, to be 8 of her for what 
took to be a d im upon 
him, he revealed * the cnn, þ had 
in this affair; and bid me tell her, that 
he did not think the enjoyment of Ma- 
demoiſelle Du Freſne worth a quarter of 
the money he bad given her. After 
making this confeſſion, he went off; and 
was hardly got ſafe out of the houſe, 
when two or three of our ſervants came 
in to us, to know what was the matter. 
The ſtory ſoon reached my father's cars; 
and I was fo angry at my | er 
for her intention againſt, m nour, 
that in the heat of my paſhion I cold 
him all that the marquis revealed; 
and Du Freſne confirmed it; which im- 
prudence we had both reaſon to t 
of. My father was fo ſhocked and af - 
flicted at it, that it threw him into a 
fever which proved mortal. He was no 
ſooner dead, but his loving widow turn - 
ed. her ſiſter and me out of doors, and 
it was with great difficulty that I carried 
off my money and neceſſary apparel. 
In this diſtreſs, which was t 5 
I ever knew, Du Freſne Wed to me 
* her to Bruflels, where the 
had an old aunt whom ſhe 
ſomething from, and that would be will- 
ing to receive us. I gladly accepted her 


propoſal, my ſpirit being too high tore- 
turn 


— 
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rurn to England in the condition I was 
reduced to. When we came to Bruſſels, 
we found that her aunt was dead; but 
had left her the beſt part of what ſhe 
had, which amounted to a reafonable 
ſubſiſtence. We agreed that I ſhonld 
board with her under the name of Ma- 
demoiſelle Dalincgurt, and pretend I 
was a relation of her former brother-in- 
law; ſhe not caring to ſay any thing of 
the laſt alliance, which had been'attend- 
ed with fuch ill conſequences to us both. 
Upon this foot I lived with her very 
quietly, till the Count d' Aguilar found 
me out; and, by corrupting my merce- 
nary friend, obtained more frequent ac- 
ceſs to me than I defired. 

You remember the diſorder I was in 
when he brought yoa firſt to ſee me: I 
knew you inttantly; for my love had 
traced your image too ſtrongly in my 
mind to be effaced by any length of 
time; whereas your indifference quickly 
made you loſe all memory of me, and 
the alteration of almoſt fifteen years had 


changed my perſon _ from What 
laft. 


it was when you ſaw me I thought 
I ſhould have died with the ſurprize; 
and was going, as ſoon as I could , 
to diſcover myſelf to you; but perceiv- 
ing that you did not remember me, I 
checked myſelf, and invented a pretence 
to cover my confuſion. It ſtruck me, 
that I might poſſibly make ſome advan- 
tage of the diſguiſe in which you ſaw me; 
at leaſt, I was fure of the ſatis faction of 
pan wn, 46-78 you freely, and know- 
ing what had happened to you fince our 

mg. When you came to me again 


lar, it-was no ſmall revenge and plea- 
ſure to me, to ſee you ignorantly help- 
ing another man to debauch your own 
wite;-and I could have found in my 
heart to have let you ſucceed in your 
friendly mediation, as a puniſhment for 
the ——— you eee me: but my 
virtue ee ed that tation, and 
1 A n nothing boy lv to gum 
your 

W ben you brought me the baſe pro- 
poſal of Count Aguilar, it appeared 
to me fuck à mark of your contempt, 
that I fully reſolved” not to ſee you any 
more. But when you expreſſed a re- 


pentance of that fault, and declared a 
on for me, even to the 


me marriage, I yielded to the 


partin 
as the confidant of the Count d' . 
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dictates of my love, and admitted you 
to all freedoms but one; that I told you 
** future conduct might obtain; and 
believe (ſaid ſhe bluſhing) you will 
hardly now have the ſame reluctance to 
accept it as you had formerly. But 
though I had thus engaged you by your 
promiſe, and ftill more by your Rt 
tion, my happineſs was far from 
fixed. While the name of Emilia we 
concealed, I could not tell how the know 
ledge of it might affe& you. It was ſtill 
in your power to make me miſerable, by 
being angry with my innocent deceit; 
but inen you have been ſo good to ap 
prove it, and acknowledge me for your 
wife, I ſhall make it my whole 1 
and ambition to deſerve that title, and 
never think of my paſt misfortunes bur 
to enhance my preſent happineſs: 


8 
. 


Thus Emilia ended her narration; and 
received the compliments of Count A- 

itar and his lady, who both expreſ- 
2 the higheſt joy at her good fortune. 

Polydore, on his fide, endeavoured to 
perſuade the counteſs to follow the ex - 
ample of Emilia, and be reconciled to 
her huſband. She anſwered him cold- 
ly, That the had too much enperience 
of the temper of the count to truſt to a 
ſudden fit of fondneſs; which would 
wear itfelf out in a few 1 — 
ſhe was neither ſo nor 
ſome now, as before their ſt ion; 
how then could the flatter „that 
he would like her better when ſhe was 
really lefs amiable; that what ſhe had 
done for him might ſecure her his eſteem, 
but ſhe had received abundant proof that 
his efteem could but ill ſecure his love. 
© I know, faid ſhe, the weakneſs of 
my heart: were I to live with him 
* again, I ſhould be jealous of him, 
even though he did not give me cauſe; 
and that would certainly make us both 


* © unhappy. It is better for me to leave 


* hint to his pleaſures, and endeavour 
© to ſeeure my on uillity, by re- 
© tiring from a world which I am unfi 
© for.” ' 
'Polydore, finding it in vain to argue 
with her, and admiring the greatneſs of 
her mind, took his leave of the count, 
and returned to Bruſſels, where his 
marriage with Emilia was confirmmatrd 
— twenty years after it aua con- 
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LETTER 'XXXT. | 


SELIM; TO MIRZA AT 1S8PAHKHAY,;, 


I Went yeſterday with one of my ac- 
quaintance to lee a friend of his who 
has a houſe about twenty miles from 
London. He had formerly been a citi- 
zen and tradeſman, but growing rich on 
a ſudden by ſome lucky hit in the more 
profitable trade of ſtock-jobbing, he 
as, ſuddenly ſet up for'a judge in archi- 
tecture, painting, and all the arts which 
men of quality would be thought to un- 


derſtand, and built this houſe as a ſpeci- 
men of his learning. When we came 


in, though it was in the midſt of winter, 
we were carried into a room without a 


fire-place; and which le, if poſſible, 


ſtill colder than it felt. I uppoſe, 


ſaid I, * this fone- aut that we are 
© in is deſigned to be the burying-place 
© of the family : but 1 ſhould be glad 
© -to ſee the” rooms in which they Gwe, 
5 for the chilneſs of theſe walls js in- 
*  ſupportable to a Perſian conſtitution.” 
1 ſee, ſaid my companion, that you 
* haye #0 7afle, or elſe you could not be 
gold in a ſaloos ſo beautiful as this. 


Before Thad time to make him any 


anſwer, the maſter of the houſe came in; 
but, inſtead of carrying us to a fire, as I 
hoped he would, he e us about all 
his vaſt apartments, then down into the 
offices wider ground, and laſt into a gar- 
den, where a north-eaſt wind, that blew 
very keen from off a beath to which it wag 
nere finiſhed what the /aloon had 
begun, and gave me a cold, which took 


away my voice in the very inſtant that 1 


was going to complain of what he made 
me fuffer, At length we ended our ob- 
ſervations, and fat down to dinner in a 
room where, by good fortune, the rules 
of architecture ſſowed us to be warm : 
but when the meat was ſerved, I was in 


front confufon not to know how to aſk 


or any diſh of all I ſaw before me; for 
it ſeems the gentleman ate in the French 
zvay, and nothing came up to his table 
in it's natural form: my. uneaſineſs was 
ſtill greater when, * taſting of five or 
ſix diffegent compoſitions, I found they 
were all mixed with the fleſh of larded 
hogs, which I could not touch without 
po 


ution. 


Nen 


FROM LONDON. 


ner, I was entertained. all the evening 
with a converſation between the gentle- 
man of the houſe and another man, (who 
they told me was an architect) fo ſtuffed 
with hard words and terms of art, that I 
could not underſtand one part in five of 
it, They talked much © ma men 
called virtuof, whom, by the near relati- 
on their title bore to pirtue, I took at firſt 
to be à ſett of rigid morals: but, upon 
enquiry, I diſcovered. that they were a 
company of fiddleFs, eunuchs, painters, 
builders, gardeners, and, above all, gen- 
tlemen that had travelled into Italy, who 
immediately came home perfect 411rtuofi, 
though they went out the dulleft fellawws 
in the world. This order of men, which is 
pretty numerous, (as I could collect from 
the diſcourſe of theſe two adepts) aſſume 
a ſort of legiſlative authority over the 
body of their countrymen: they bid one 
man pull down his houſe, and build ano- 
ther, which he can neither pay for nor 
inhabit; they take a diſlike to the furni. 
ture of a ſecond, and command him to 
change it for a different one more expen- 
hve and leſs commodious; they order a 
third to go and languiſh at an opera, 
when he had rather be hallooing in a 
bear- garden: it is even feared they will 
take upon them to decide what fort of 
woman every man ſhall be in lovewvith, 
and preſcribe a particular colour of 

and hair for the only obje& of uni ver- 


ſal inclination. 


I defired to be informed whether this 
juriſd;Fion had been ancient in this 
kingdom, having met with no traces of 

« No,” ſaid he, it is ſo modern, that 
© all the laws of it are changed once in 
6 every ſeven years; and that which be- 
fore was the only thing right, becomes 
© at once @ bigb crime and miſdemea- 
nur. | | 

Upon the whole, it to me to 
be a kind of eprdemical madneſi; and I 
am afraid to return tomy own country, 
for fear I ſhould — 4 —.— me thither, 
as thoſe-who have in Italy bring 
2 along with them into Eng · 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN« 


HERE is a lady's houſe where I 
often paſs my time, though I have 
bot ln intimacy with her, hecauſe it is 
ly being in a publick place, and mak. 
ing a viſit to half the town. The firſt 
time I went thither, I congratulated her 
on the prodigious number of her friends; 
and told her that ſhe muſt certainly be 
poſſeſſed of moſt extraordinary pertec- 
tions to attract ſuch a variety of people, 
and pleaſe them all alike. But I foon 
found that, in alſ that erod of viſitants, 
there was hardly one who came thither 
on her account; but cht cheir reaſon 
for coming was the ſame as her's for re- 
ceiving them, hecaule they had nothing 
elſe to do. 7 
The laſt time I was there, I met a 
gentleman, whoſe character L was till a 
{tranger to, though I was very well ac- 
quainted with his face, | 
I Want to know, ſaid I to a lady 
. who ſat next me, © what is the merit 
of that gentleman over-againſt us, 
* which recommends him ſo much to all 
the world? It ſeems to me that he does 
nothing, ſays nothing, means nothing, 
and is nothing; yet I always ſee him 


in com * 

- pen =", ſaid ſhe, © may be 
« comprehended in very few words; he 
is a good-natured man. hey 

© T am mighty glad to hear it," re- 
turned I; for T want ſoch a man very 
much: there is a friend of mine in 
great diſtreſs, and it lies in his power 
to do him ſervice.” 

No, ſaid ſhe, * he is of too indo- 
lemt a temper to give himſelf the trou- 
* ble of ſerving any body.” 

Then what ſignifies. his good. na- 
* tufeP"anfwered 1; or, how do you 
* know that he bas any?” 5 


FROM LONDON. 


During this dialogue between us, 
reſt of the company had turned their gif: 
courſe wholly upon frandals and few . 
reputations were ſpared by them, that 
were good enough to be thought er 
attacking. 7 — f 

The good. natured man fat filently . 
attentive, and with bumanity let 
them abuſe his abſent friends as much , 
as they thought fit, 5 

When that was over, he begun to en - 
tertain us with his ſorrow for the death 
of a noble perſon, who, he ſaid, had bern 
his patron and benefactot: but, me- 
thought, he talked of it mightily at bis 
eaſe; and the lady who had given me 
his character, whih me, that not- 
withſtanding his obligations and love to 
the deceaſed, he was now making court 
to his worſt enemy, as obſequioully as 


he ever had to bim. 


At that inſtant there came in a certain 
colonel, who, as ſoon as he ſaw my 
ber ran up to him and, em- 

racing him very tenderly— My dear 
Jack, ſaid he, thou ſhalt be d 
« with me to-night” bows 

* You know I have been ill, ſaid 1 
the other gently; * and drinking does 
« not agree with me.” | 


No matter for that,” replied the co- 


' lonelz © you muſt poſitively be drunk 


© before yon ſleep, for I am diſappoint- 
* ed of my company, and will not be 
« reduced either to drink by myſelf, or 
* to go to bed ſober,” N 
The gvod-natured man could not re- 
it ſuch obliging e ind 
ly agreed to the propoſal; an the: 
* expreſſed tlcir A enſions, that 
his good- nature would be the death of . 
him ſome time or other. 3 


1 


LETTER XXXIV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 1SPAHAN. 


Had lad tight fo extragttinary a 
I dream, . ſuch an 2 * 
ſion on my mind, that I cannot fordear 
writing thee an account of it, 


ron 


: . 1 

FROM LONDON.” 
I thought I was trans „ on a 
ſudden, to the palace of Iſpahan. Our 
mi lord was fitting on a 99 9 * the 
y 

bear: 


ſplendor of which my eyes could 
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40 
bear: at the foot of it were his emirs, 
and great officers, all Le on the 


und in adorations, and expecting their 
from his commands. —.— him 
ſtood a multitude of his guards, ready 
to txecute any orders he ſhould give, 
and ſtriking terror into the hearts of all 
bis ſubjects. My ſoul was awed with 
the majeſty of the ſcene; and I faid to 
myſelſ Can a king of England com- 
„ pare himſelf to this? Can he whoſe 
© authority is confined within the nar- 
©. row bounds. of law, pretend to an 
« equality with a monarch whoſe power 
© has no limits but his will ?” 

I had fcarce made this reflection, 
when, turning my eyes a ſecond time to- 
2 the throne, inſtead of the ſapbi, 

ſaw an exnuch ſeated there, who leemed 
to govern more deſpotically than he, 
The . exnuch was ſoon changed into a 
woman; who alſo took the trara and the 
ſword; to her ſucceeded another, and 
then a third: but before ſhe was well 
eſtabliſhed in her ſeat, the eaptain of 
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the guards that ſtood around us marched 
up to the throne, and ized upon it. 
In that moment I looked, and behe'd 
the ſephi lying ſtrangled on the floor 
with his vigir, and three of his ſultanas, 
Struck with horror at the ſpeRacle, I 
left the palace; and, going out into the 
city, ſaw it abandoned to the fury of 
the ſoldiers, who pillaged all it's riches, 
and cut the throats of the defenceleſs in- 
habitants. From thence I made my eſ- 
cape into the country, which was a waſte, 
uncultivated deſart, where I found no- 
thing but idleneſs and want. 

O, ſaid I, © how much happier is 
England, and how much greater are 
it's kings! Their throne is eſtabliſhed 
© upon juſtice, and therefore cannot he 
* overturned. They are guarded by 
the affections of their people, and have 
© no military violence to * The 
© axe the moſt to be honoured of 
© princes,- becauſe their government 1s 
© beſt framed to make their ſubjects 
c 


of 


rich, happy, and ſafe,” 


LETTER XXXV: 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Had ſome diſcourſe to-day with an 
Engliſh gentleman, who has an at- 
flectation of being thought a great bi- 
hip her: his pretemſions to it conſiſt in 
nothing elſe but refining away all the 
happineſs of his life. By a great force 
af reaſoning, he is arrived at a total 4 
relifb of bimfelf, and as compleat an in- 
Ker hot to others, I am quite 
©.weary of living, ſaid he to me. © I 
have gone through every thing that 
bears the name of pleaſure, and am 
abſolutely diſguſted with it all, I have 
”* no taſte for t 
of wine, women, or Pays becauſe I 
4 have experienced the folly of purſuing 
"© them; and as for buſineſs, it appears 


5 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


ERE is another gentleman of 
| my acquaintance, who is a fhilo- 
fopher, but of a ſpecies very different 
from him I deſcribed to thee in my laſt. 


Y l 83 * 


common amuſements 


LETTER XXXVI. 


PROM LONDOYW, 


© to. me to be more ridiculous than any 
of the three. The buftle of the town 
© diſturbs my quiet, and in the coun- 
* try I am dying of the ſpleen. I be- 
© lieve 1 ſhall go with you into Perſia, 
© only to change the ſcene a little; and 
© when I am tired of being there, take 
© a doſe of opium, and remove to the 
© other world.” f 

IT hope, Mirza, that thou and I ſhall 
never know what it is to be 9 wiſe; 
but make the beſt of thoſe orts and 
delights which nature has kindly be- 
flowed upon us, and endeavour to dif- 
fuſe.them as wide. as poſſible, by the 
AE, of; thoſe virtues from which 


FROM LONDON. 


He is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate, 
which his friends are as muth maſters of 
as be: his children love him out of a 
principle of gratitude, by far more en- 


dearing than chat of duty; and his ſer- 
vants conſider him as a father, whom it 
would be az#atural for them not to obey. 
His tenants are never hurt by drought 
or rain, becauſe the goodneſs of their 
lord makes amends for the inclemency 
of the ſky. 
The whole country looks gay about 


his dwelling, and you may trace all his 


tootſteps by his bounties., 

Is it not ſtrange, I have often heard 
him fay, that men ſhould be fo deli- 
© cate as not to bear a diſagreeable 7 
© ture in their hodſes, and yet force 
every face they fee about them to wear 
© a cloud of unealinels and diſcon- 
©, tent? 3 

* 1s there any object ſo pleaſing to 
the eye, as the ſight of a man whom 
you have obliged? or any mufick ſo 
© 'agreeable to the ear, as the voice of 
© one that owns you for his benefattorꝰꝰ 

He has alfo a deep ſenſe of religion; 
which is fo far from caſting a glapm over 
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his wird, char it is to that chiefly he 
owes his conſtant” ſerenity.” © Were 
© there no reward,” Aid he to me in our 
laſt converſation, for virtue after this 
fe, a wiſt mam would pravtiſe it for 
it's own beauty and reaſonableneſs 
here; yet the wmiſeſt man, in that caſe, 
© might de unhappy from the 

© of accidents: but he who adds to the 
© pleaſures of virtue the bopes of ru 
gion, has no excuſe for ſinking under 
© any — 4 — ut the ex 
© travagamece ilo ical pride, ma 
y ase find x — in his mind, 4 
much ſuperior to all human events, 
as the infinite extent of eternity is be- 
yond the ſhort bounds of human du- 
ration. 

Such "wy the notions of this —— 
cernin meſs; and it 18” | 
they 7 2 for he himſalf 
is never ft of humour, nor is it poſſible 
to be ſo iu hi company ®. N 


= 
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LETTER xXXxXVn. | 1 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Went laſt night with my friend to 

fee n lady whoſe houſe is the fa-' 
vourite reſort of the moſt agreeable peo- 
ple of both ſexes. The lady herſelf re - 
ceived me with à good breeding, which 
I found was the reſult of good ſenſe : 
the treated me as a franger that came 
to ſee, not like a monfler that came to 
be ſten; and ſeemed wy N to 
appear in a light herfelf to me, 
4 to ſet me in a 
ridiculous one to her company. The 
converſation turned upon various fub- 
jets, in all which ſhe bore a conſidera- 
ble, bur not a petulant or over-bearing 
part; and with modeſty ſhewed herſelf a 
miſtreſs of moſt of the living languages, 
and not unacquainted with ancient and 
modern hiſtory. 

The reſt of the company had their due 
fhare of the converſation; which was 
carried on with ſpirit and good manners. 
One gentleman in particular diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by the ſuperiority of his wit, 
accompanied with ſo much delicacy and 
politeneſey that none who heard him felt 


FAOM Tron Den- 


themſelves hurt by that pre-eminence 
which he aloue ſcamed not to be con- 
ſcious of. I ? 
His wit was all founded on goed 
ſenſe; it was wit which a Perſian could 
comprehend as eaſily as an Englifkmanz 
whereas moſt that I have metwith from 
other men, who are ambitious of being 
admired for that accompliſhment, is con- 


_ fined not only to the taſte of their own 


countrymen, to that of their on 
peculiar ſet of friends. When this gen- 
tleman had entertained us for an hour 
_ two, with the juſteſt, as well as live- 
teſt remarks, both on perſons and thingy, 
that I ever heard, he went away; and, 
to comfort us for lofing him, there came 
in the man of great gocd- nature, whom 
I deſcribed to thee in one of my former 
ers. 

This ronrteons hearing all of 
us very warm in oy of the vedor's 
wit, joined in with us, but ended his 
panegyrick with a plain, though indi- 
rect inſinuation, that there was a ſ@- 
tirical turn in it, which rendered it very 

;: 


„This is evidently the portrait of our aoble author's father- 


dangerous, 
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dangerous, and that the gentleman conld 
not poſſibly be ſo witty, but ay the ex- 
of his good · nature. 

I could not help being quite angry at 
fo impertinent and ill- grounded a re- 
flection, on a man for whom I had con- 
caved. a great eſteem, and defired to 
know why he ſuppoſed him to be ill na- 
fred; only becauſe he was not dull. 
© Has he abuſed, faid I, any worthy 
man? has he defamed any woman of 
good character? If all the edge of his 
6 wit; is turned on thoſe who are juſtly 
© the objects of ridicule, = * is 5 
4 t a heneſit to prevate life, as the 
« Gror-of he magiſtrate is to the pub- 
„ lick," 63.4 . A 

My gentleman, fearing to be drawn 
into à diſpute which he could not carry 
on without: expoſing the ſecret envy of 
his! heart, chan the diſcourſe; and 
for che reſt of his ſtay among us, which 
was not very long, kept a moſt (tri 
filence, and gave no other indications of 
lite, but that of laughing whenever any 
body laughed, and nods and geſtutes of 
ho wen to whoever ſpoke, 

he moment he was gone, I told my 
friend, that I did not much wonder to 
ſee that gentleman in mixed company, 
where it was h that he gave no of- 
fence; but that, in a ſelect as 
this was, he ſhould be received only 
from a general notion of 15 geod-na- 

which was ſupported by no one 
rel of his life, ſeemed to me entire- 
ly  unaccountable. __ _ 9 4 
ing his pretenſions to that title, I was 
— that ſuch a character ſhould 
be fo un, as to make it fo very va- 


F 


« Fean enſily conceive," continued I, 
© that the notorious reverſe of that vir- 
tue would be a good reaſon o furn a 


man ont e but I cannot 
£.think ety fefſion of that vir- 
all others, is a reaſon 
for letting him into it. , 

© If will ecret,” re- 
buen GaR ng ns ns 
< whole truth; but if you diſcover me, 
© Iſhall paſs for ill aatured myſelf. You 
< muſt know then, that there are About 
4 this town ten thouſand ſuch fellows 


-- * 


„ 


© as this, who, without a grain of ſenſe 
or merit, make their way by reci 

© cally complimentmg — " 
© Their numbers make them formida- 
© ble, eſpecially ſupported, as they are, 
© by the fair-ſex. They, ſneak, i 
good company, like dogs, after {6 
man of ſenſe, whom ſeem to he 
© long to; where they neither har nor 
* bite, but cringe and aten; ſo that 
neither good manners nor h it 
© will allow one to, kick them out, till 
© at laſt they acquire & ſort of right by 
© ſufferance. & proferve their cha- 
* rafter dy having no will of their own, 
* which in reality is owing to their hay- 
© ing no diſtinguiſhing judg,nent; they 
are all polfeſſed of ſome degree of cun- 
© ning; and their paſſions are too Jow 
and dull to break in upon it, or hur- 
© ry them into the indiſcretions of men 
of parts, Befides, they know that 
* they are in a conſtant ſtate of prob 
© tion, where the leaft tranſgr 
© damns them{ they carry no compen- 
© ſation about them; for a#ive faults 
© will not be borne, where there are at 
' beſt but alive virtues. The ſmall 
© number le of ſenſe are forced 
© to ſubmit in this, as in many other 
* filly cuſtoms, to a . majo- 


. 


©. rity, and laviſh undeſervedly the valu- 


© able character of -nature, to avoid 
© being as unjuſtly branded with that 
© of ill- nature themſelves.” 

Might not another reaſon be gives 
© for it?” anſwered I. Are not wa 
© and ſeſf-leue the great cauſes: of nut 
only the toleration, but the privil 
* theſe people enjoy? and does not ſe- 
© curity from cenſure, certainty of ap- 
© plaule, or the diſcovery of an eminent 
* ſuperiority, prevail with thoſe, of the 
© beſt parts to really like, what they 
only pretend to ſuffer, the converſa- 
© tion of thoſe of the worſt? Very 
« poſſibly,” N friend: / at leait 
© the vanity the wile js certainly the 
© comfort of the vere and ſeems to 
& iven as an allay to ſuperiot un- 
0 eee 
© tions, to preſerve a certain degree of 
© equality that Providence intended 
© among mankind,” - 
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LETTER XX XIII.. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 1SPAHAN, 


I Had yeſterday the pleaſure of a ſpec- 
tacle, than which nothing is more 
ſtriking to a foreigner, becauſe he can 
have a right idea of it no where elſe : I 
ſaw the three eſtates of the kingdom aſ- 
ſembled in parliament. The king was 
on his throne in all his majeſty; around 
him ſat the peers in theirdifferent robes; 
at the bar the ſpeaker of the com- 
mons, attended by the houſe. Accul- 
tomed as I am to the ſublime court of 
our great emperor, I beheld this ſcene 
with much more reverence, but it was 
reverence mixed with love. Now, and 
never till now, did I fee a true image of 
civil government, the ſupport and per- 
feftion'of human ſociety. A tyrant's 
court is no more worthy, to be compared 
with this aſſembly, than a lion's den 
with a temple. Here ſuch laws as, af- 

mature and free deliberation, have 

tained. the concurrence of the nobles 
and commens, receive the royal afent; 


LETTER XXXIX: 


SELIM,'TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


M4 S8 x 3 


"Js 8 J received a viſit 
from the gentleman under whoſe 
condut᷑t I had been at the houſe of lords. 
After ſome general diſcourſe upon that 
ſubzect, he aſked me what I thought of 
their nobility. 

© T am too great a ſtranger,” anſwer- 
ed I, * to have formed a right opinion 
of what they are; n 
« will tell you freely what I think they 
© ſhould be. | 


ſerve 

the juſt-rights of the crown, becauſe 

it is the ſource from which his honour 
© is derived. | 

He ſhould have an eſtate 4 19 

* ſet him above dependance; and y 

* the: ſuperſiuities, if ſuch there were, 
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nor can any bind the , which Have 
not the authority of that triple ſamtiam. 
A gentleman who came with me made 
me obſerve, that when the commons 
ſent up the ſubſidies ted to the 
king, he thanked them for them, as an 
acknowledgment that he had no power 
to raiſe them without their conſent. 
Anciently, added he, * fupplies of 
money and redreſs. of grievances went 
together; but ſuch is the preſenthap- 
« pineſs of our condition, tas we have 
« more money than ever to heſtow; and 
% grievances at all to be redreſſed. 

I have bheud, ſaid I, that when 
© theſe gifts are moſt liberal, have 
© a natural tendency, like plentiful er- 
* halations drawn from the earth, to fall 
Ko: my upon the place from whence 
© they came. | ; 

He was going to anſwer me, when 
the houſe role, and put an end to my 


FROM LOXDOW., 


© He 


ould. make his dignity eaſy to 
his inferiors by the mode 


and m- 


ſelf too great for the loweſt offices 
of friendſhip and humanity. . 
* He ſhould claim no prowilege that 
might exempt him from the ſtricteſt 
rules of juſtice; and afford hus protec- 
tiam, not to men obnoxious 10 the law, 
but to every modeſt virtue and uſeful 


at, 

The character heve . drawn,” 
replied my friend, * though it be rare, 
yet is not maginarye ſome there arc 
* to whom fall. it may belong; and it 


* eminently exiſts in a 


A W = „ xa 


« grandſon and heir to a late illuſtrious | 


© commander*, whoſe name, even in 
© Perka, is nat : 


» poke of Marlborough, 
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not 2 Iuxuxy, but in ex- 
tending charity 


RX of his behaviour; nor ever think 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHANX, 


HE Engliſh are bleſt with ſome 

privileges which no other nation 
now in the world enjoys in ſo high a 
degree. One ie, that they cannot be 
long deprived of their liberty upon ſu- 
ſpicion of any crime, not even . — 
itſelf, without being brought to a trial: 
another is, that they cannot be tortured, 
either to force a confeſſion - what is 
laid to their c „or a diſco of 
their — gy It is 2 — 
thing, that even in many free ſtates, 
theſe two eſſential rights of human na- 
ture have not been ſecured; for can an 
thing be more repugn nt to natural ju. 
tice,” than to puniſh without proof of a 
crime? Or is there a greater puniſh- 
ment than long imprifonment and the 


infliction of violent pain, either of which 


is worſe than death to an innocent man? 
From both theſe evils the Engliſh are 
Tr by their excellent laws; which 

ve alſo provided, that none (hall un- 
dergo the vexation and ſhame of a trial 
in a criminal cauſe without the conſent 


of twelve of their countrymen, O are 
called the grand jury; nor can ſen- 


tence be paſſed upon them, but by the 
unanimous voix of twetve more of their 
equals, with as ſtrong proviſions (in 
trials ſor treaſon eſpecially) againſt any 
influence of fear or corruption, as hu- 
man laws are able to frame. To theſe 

lorious privileges is added the right of 
being taxed by none but their repreſen- 


LETTER XII. 


bit, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


BOUT a fortnight ago, I went, 

in company with ove of my ac- 
quaintance, to fee à place in this city, 
called the Zxchange; which is the gene- 
ral rendezvous of all the merchants, not 
only of England, but the whole trading 
world. I never yet came into an m- 


with fo. much reſpect as into this. 
12 ſaid 4 to friend, are the 
<- rnolt -&/eful, and ore the moſt 


* boxourable, of mankind, - They are 


FROM LONDON, 

tatives, of adviſing the king in à parlia- 
mentary manner upon all matters of 
government, of enquiring into the con- 
duct of miniſters, of atraigning the 
guilty, and taking them out of the ſhel- 
ter of the throne, liberty of ſpeech in 
parliament, and liberty of writing and 
publiſhing with all decent freedom what 
every man thinks upon publick affairs. 

When I conſider all theſe advantages, 
and reflect on the ftate I am in when in 
my. own, country, ſed upon the 
lighteſt fuſpicion to be ſhut up in 4 pri- 
ſon, to be tortured there, and, if ever 
brought out from thence, to be tried by 
a partial judge, poſſibly by * accuſer 
himſelf, to have my eſtate from 
me at the emperor's pleaſure, having no 
means of redrefs againſt him or his mi- 
niſters, and deprived of the power even 
to complain; When I refle& on all this, 
I cannot but look upon the loweſt ſub- 
je& of E with envy, and with re- 
ſpe&, as I ſhould on a being of an or, 

er ſuperior to mine. 

But, on the ether hand, were there an 
Engliſhman wicked and fooliſh enough, 
to give up the leaſt of theſe rights for 
any temptation of fortune or power, I 
ſhould look down upon him, however 
exalted by titles or Wealth, with more 
contempt than upon the loweſt ſlave in 
my ſeraglio: for, if #nwilling 
be the worſt of misfortunes, woluutary 


oh 


xn 0M 1.0% nov, 


met here to on the cotumon hap- 
F pinefs;- theit gaim are the adtaniaye 
aof the publick; and theit ſabuur makes 
7 3 of kuman life. f 

F had ſearre ſpoke theſe word, when 
he carried me out! into a rage 
8 I alſo ſaw ſome buſy os 
but which looked, methought, if- 
ferent from the others. * The, faid 
he, are x fort of traders, whoſe whole 
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Dee rents 
Kind of ebb and flow, which they 
© know how to turn to good account; 
* but which is deſtructive to all trade, 
© except their own. Nay, they have 
© ſometimes raiſed ſuch violent lermpeſls 


1 here, that half the wealth of the nation 


* has been ſunk by it.. 

They are then a fort of magicians,” 
anſwered F. 
A moſt diabalical ane truly," repli- 


ed be; and, what is moſt wonderful, 
che maſer of the art have the ſecret to 
* 


render themfelves imvijidle: though 


they are always virtually preſent here, 
they never appear to vulgar eyes; 
but ſome of their imps are frequently 
© diſcovered, and by their motions the 
© ſkilful in this trafhck ſteer their courſe 


and regulate their ventures. 


While he was ſaying this to me, there 

came up to us an ill-looked fellow, 

and aſked if we had any Fott to ſell. 
My friend whiſpered me in the ear, 


that this was an imp i I ftarted; called 


on Mahomet to protett me, and made 
the beſt of my way out of the alley. 


LETTER XLII. 


SBLIM,, TO MIRZA ATISPFAHAN« 


HAT Abdallah, whom I men- 


# tioned in a former letter, is gone 


from England. Thou wilt be affected 


with the virtue of the man, when I tell 
_ thee the cauſe of his departure. He ſent 
laſt week to defire I would come to him; 


I came, and found him oppreſſed with 
the deepeſt forrow. * Ah, Selim, ſaid 
he to me, © I muſt leave thee: I muſt 
go, and diſcharge my duty to the beſt 
of fathers; I muſt give my all for him 
* to whom I owe it. At theſe words, 


he af £6 a letter into my hand, which he 
h 


juſt received the day before : I found 


- by it, that his father, who was u mer- 
chant, in a voyage from Grand Cairo 


me moſt; the fear of 


to A „us taken by 2 cruizer of 


the iſle of Malta; and, being unable 


himſelf to pay his ranſom, had written 
to his fon to do it for him. Thou 
© knowel(t,* faid he to me, th am 
© not rich; to raĩſe the ſum demanded 
for my father's liberty, I muſt (! all 
© my effects, and leave myſelf without 
© the means of a fubſliftence, except 
« what my labour can procure me. But 
my own diſtreſs is not what concerns 
verty cannot 


' © fright me from my duty; I only grieve 


© for the fate of my poor wife, whom 


de ruin of my fortune will expoſe to 
© indigence and ſhame. 
© fake that I have ſent for you; and I 
© © conjure you, by all our friendſbip, by 
the piophet 
7 adore not to retuſe me the firft favour 
Lever ard“ When be kad ſaid 
aha, he opened the door of another 


It is for her 


and the God whom we 


on tos don. 


room, where I ſaw A beautiful woman 
in the Turkiſh habit, who, with a mo- 
deſty peculiar to our eaſtern ladies, en- 
deavoured to conceal herſelf from my re- 
rds. Come hither; Belis, ſaid my 
Fiend, and ſee the man whom I have 
* choſen to protect you: fee him who 
© muſt ſhortly be your huſband, in the 
room of the unfortunate Abdallah.“ 
Then, turning to me, and ing bit - 
terly This, cried he, O Selim! is 
* the grace for which T am a ſuppliant: 
© permit me to give her to a man who I 
© know will uſcher well; I amrefolyed 
© to divorce her this very inſtant, ac- 
© cording to the power Mowed me by 
© our law, if you will confent to take 
© her for your wife; nor could the ſophi 
« himfetf make you a preſent of greater 
© value. Tf the charms of her perſon 
© are not ſufficient to recommend her to 
© you, know that her mind is ſtill fairer 
© and more accompliſhed. I brought 
© her with me mto England three year's 
ago, in all which time ſhe has hardly 
© ftirred out of my houſe, nor defired 
any company but mine. It & impoſ- 
ſible to be happier wich a wife than I 
have been with herz nothing ſhould 
ever have fled on me to with 
© her, but the defire to fepyrate her from 
© my misfortemes,” and to re der a 
maintena ble to her birth 29d 
merit, which Twi no longer able to 


provide for her y. 


Ie had fcarce ended, whey the lady, 
tearirig her hair, and beating the whit: 
breaſt I ever _ 1 


him not to 
think 
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think of a ſeparation, more painful to 
her than any miſery that poverty could 
reduce her to. ; 
After many paſſionate expreſſions of 
her love, ſhe declared that ſhe would ac- 
company him to Malta, and beg her 
bread with him s if it vas ne- 
ceſſary, rather than ſtay behind in the 
moſt, affluent condition. But he poſi- 
tively refuſed to let her go, and inſiſted 
upon giving her to me, as the only ex- 
pedient to make him eaſy. To . 
© her with me, ſaid he, would be expoſ- 
ing ber to ſuch dangers and wants, as 
© I cannot endure even to think of: but 
© leſs can I bear the thought of leaving 


© her here, in a nation of infidels, among 


« women who have given up modeſy, and 
men who. profeſs to make wwar upon it 
wherever it is to be found. Your houſe 
is the only aſylum to which her virtue 
can ſafely retire. As your wife, ſhe 
will be protected from any inſult, even 
in this 4 licentiouſneſs,” To theſe 
words of A » Zelis replied? with 
many arguments, but with more tears. 
I continued ſome time a ſilent witneſs 


of this extraordinary diſpute; but at 


LETTERS. 


laſt, n to divorre 
her, I told him, I would accept ber as 
a treaſure committed to my hands, not 
for my own uſe, but to ſecure it for my 
friend: that: ſhe ſhould remain with me 
under the character of my wife, but I 
would always be a ſtranger to her bed; 
and if at his return he found himſelf in 
circumſtances ſuſſic ĩent to maintain her, 
I would reſtore her back again to him 
untouched; or, in caſe they ſhould mu- 
tually deſire it, carry ber with me to 
my ſeraglio in the eaſt. They were 
both much, comforted with this affur- 
ance; and Zelis conſented to ſtay with 
me, ſince Abdallah commanded it. The 
r man embarked for Malta the fol- 
ing week, with his whole fortune on 
board for his father's ranſom, and left 
me ſo touched at his filial piety, that I 
made an offer to pay part of it myſelf; 
but he told me L had done enough for 
him in taking care of what was deareſt 
to him upon earth, and refuſed any fur- 
ther ſuccour from me. 


N. B. Thie tory -iecefumed in Letter 
LXXVI. 40 5 


LETTER XIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN., 


12 fell into diſcourſe with an 
Engliſhman, who has well examin- 
ed the conſtitution of his country. I 


- begged him to tell me what he thought 


of the preſent ſtate of it. Two prinei- 
© palevils,” anſwered he, are making 
way for arbitrary power, if the court 
© ſhould ever be inclined to take advan- 
tage of them, vz. the abuſe of our wealth 
and the abuſe of our eloquence: the laſt 
is, if poſhble, more miſchievous than 
the for it ſeduces thoſe whom 
money could not corrupt ; it is the 
moſt pernicious of all our refinements, 
and oy pie per 
country. To ſpeak truth is the pri- 
vilege of a PSs any to do it roundly 


that che ancient Romans debated every 
tivpg, Shak concerned the. common - 
wealth, at à time when beſt 


nothing was propounded to them with 
agu, they eaſily judged what was 


and, plainly, is his glory: thus it was 


knew how: to govern,; before Greece 
had infected them with rhetorick. A 
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© moſt for their honour and intereſt. 
But the thing called Eloquence here 
© is of another kind : it is leſs the talent 
* of enforcing truth, than of impoſing 


'© falſchood; it does not depend on a 


© true knowledge of the matter in de- 


© bat, for generally it aims at nothing || 


* moxe than a ſpecious appearance; nor 
is wiſdom a —— in the 
* compolition of an oratorʒ he can do 
* without it very well, provided he has 
* the happy Ter > of diſcourſi 

* ſmoothly, and ing - boldly.” ** 


own. to thee, Mirza, this account ſur- 


prized mie: we have no knowledge in 
the eaſt of ſuch, an elaquence as this 


, man. deſcribed; it is our cuſtom to ſpeak 
naturally and pertinently, without ever 


imagining that there as an art in it, or 


that it was poſſible to talk finely upom a 


ſubject which we do not under * 
© Pray, Sir, ſaid I, * when theſe ora · 
tors you tell me of have been caught 
© two or three times in @-{ye, do not you 
treat them with the utmoſt contempt?” 
— Quits 


- 
* 1 1 — n — «6k ! 
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— Quitethecontrary, anſwered he; *the 


* wholemeritand _ of their profeſſion 


© is to decide: they are to lay falſe co- 
ours upon every thing; and the greater 
the impoſtion is, the greater their repu- 
tation. The orator who can only per- 
« {uade us to act agaĩuiſt ſome of our leſſer 
intereſta, is but & genius of the ſecond 
rate; but he who can compel us by his 
eloquence to violate the moſt eſſential, 
is an ableman indeed, and will certainly 
© riſe uery bigo. I ſuppoſe it may be your 
cuſtom in Perſia to beſtow employ- 
ments on ſuch perſons as have par- 
* ticularly qualified themſelves for tem: 
© you put the care of the army and the 
marine into the hands of ſoldiers and 
© ſeamenz you make one man ſecretary 


* of ſtate} becauſe he has been bred m 


* forvign courts, and underſtands the in- 
tereſts of your neighbouring princes; 
to another you truſt the revenue, be- 
* cauſt he is ſkilfal in ceconomy, and 


has proved himſelf above the tempta- 


tion of embezzling hat paſſes through 
© his hands. —“ Ves, rephed I, © thivis 
< ſurely the right method and © I con- 
© clude it mult be yours. No, ſaid 
hez © we are above thoſe vulgar preju- 
* dices; ſuch qualifications are not re- 
* quilite among us: to be fit for any or 
© all of theſe poſts, one mult be a good 
* ſpeaker in parliament.—“ How! 
aid I; © becauſe I make a fine harangue 


W K a „ 


upon a treaty of peace, am I therefore 


fit ta ſuperintend an army. WM 


4 
4 
think fo,' anſwered he: Aud if F 
can plauſibly defend a miniſter” of 
* ſtate from a rraſonable charge brought 
aguinſt him, have I thereby à title to 


© be taken into the adminiſtratſion?:— 


© Beyond diſpute; in this country," an- 
ſwered he. Why then, by Mahomet ! 


ſaid I, © your government may well be 


fick: what a diftempered body muſt 
that be whoſe members are ſo mon- 
* ſtroully out of joint, that there is no 
one part in it's proper place! If my 
© tongue ſhould undertake to do the 
© office of my head and arms, the ab- 
* furdity and the impotency would be 
« juſt the fame.” 

Vet thus,” ſaid he, © we go on; 
© lamely enough I muſt confeſs; but ſilt 
© admiring our own wiſe policy, and 
laughing at the reſt of the world. 
© You may laugh,” replied I, «as you 
think fit: but if the fultan my milter 
had among his counfellors* fuch an 
orator as you deſcribe, à fellbw that 
would prate away truth, equity, and 
© common-ſenſe; by the tomb of our 
holy prophet! he would make a mute 
© of him, and ſet him to watch over the 
« ſeragliorinſtead of the fate.” 

At theſe words I was obliged to take 
my leave, and our difcourſe was broke 
off till another meeting, 


LETTER XLIV. 


SELIM, TO-MIRZA AT ISPAHAN.  .-, „ 


HE next day I ſaw my friend 

again, and he reſumed the ſubject 
of eloquence. / * You cannot imagine,” 
ſaid he to me, of what fatal conſequence 
this art of haranguing has been to all 
* free ſtates: good laws have been eſta- 
© bliſhed/ by wiſe; men, who were far 
from being 1 64% and *%loquent 
men, Who were far from being wiſe, 
have every where deſtroyed or cor- 
rupted them. Look into hiſtory, you 
„vill find, chat the ſame period which 
* carried eloquence to it's perfection, 
« way almoſt abways mortal to bberty. 
The repablicks of Greece, and thut of 
* Rome, did not fee their moſt celebrat- 
ed orators till the: very moment that 
their conſtitutions were overturned. 


And how indeed ſhould it be other- 


FROM LONDON» | 


power, not for the good counſel that 
tliey gives but for an agreeable man- 
ner of recommending bad ones, it js 


niſtered can long fubhlt; Is ny 
thing complained of as atnyſs ? Inſtead 
of redreſs, thay give you An oration: 


reaſon determined you upon any point? 


you, that you are ne longer able to 
reaſon at all. Is any tight thenfrge 
to be obſtructed, or wrong one to be 
© advanced? There is an orator always 
ready, and it is mult charmingly per- 
formed 


S190 a > K K «K > „ „ c „ «A „ 


wiſe? When once it becomes a fa- 
ſhion to advance men to dignity und 


impoſſible that a government ſo ad mi- 


Have you propoſed à good and need - 
ful la? - In exchange for that you re- - 
ceive an orution. Has your natural 


Up gets an orator, and fo cobfbunds 


. 
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© fore 
© But T dare ſay, mould theſe gentie- 
men undertake to inſtrutt a merchant 
in W's buſineſs, or a farmer in his 
work, without underſtanding either 
© trade or huſbandry, they would only 
2 be laughed at for their pains; and yet 
ehen they attempt to perſuade 2 na- 
© tron to commit a thouſand ſenſeleſs 
"© fav}ts, they are liſtened to with great 
attention, and come off with abund- 
dance of applauſe. ' But, for my part, I 
"© think they deſerve nothing but hatred 
© and contempt, for daring to play with 
© fuch ſacred things as ra; Felde, and 
"© publick good, in ſo wanton and diſſo- 
'C' lute a manner.” | 
* © Moſt certainly,“ anſwered he, they 
© are dangerous to all ſociety; for 
"what is It they profeſs? Do not they 
make it their boaſt that they have the 
power to ſoothe or enflame; that is, 
in proper terms, to make us partial or 
to make us mad ? Are either of theſe 
© tempers of the mind agreeable to the 


© duty of a judge, or of a counſellor of 


© ftate? I maintain, that it would be 


« juſt as p for us to decide 2 queſ- 
© tion of lt or wrong after a debauch 


u may find in being deceived; 
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formed to the delight of all the 
„Peres. | 

Ido not know," ſaid I, what plea- 


of wine or 2 Yoſt of opium, 18 ifter 


being heated or cooled, to the 


« we often ac, by the addreſs of one of 
© theſe frlful ſpeskers. F 


Wiſtly was it done by the Venetians, 


to benim a member of their ſenate, 
(as I have read they did) only beczuſe 
they thought he hac too mueh elo- 
quence, and gained too great an aſ- 
cendant in their councils by that be- 
witehing talent. Withbut ſuch 2 
caution there is no ſafety; for we are 
led, when we fancy that we act mot 
freely; and the man who can maſter 
our aſfectons will have but little trou- 
ble with our —_ But to ſhew you 
the power of oratory in it's ſtrongeſt 
hght, let us ſee 54 does with re. 
ligion: in irfelf it is fimple and benefi- 
cent, full of charity and humitity; and 
yet, let an eloquent Jefuit pet up into 
a pulpit, what monſtrous ſyſtems will 
he draw out of it! What pride, what 
tyranny, will he make it authorize! 
How much rancour and malignity 
will he graft upon it! I then the laws 
of God may be thus corrupted by the 
taint of etoquence, do we wonder that 
the laws of men cannot eſcape ?'—- 
No,“ faid I; © no miſchiefs are to be 


«„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 


'© wonderedat, where the reaſon of man- 


© kind is fo abuſed.” 


LETTER XLV. 


SELIM; TO MIRZA AT #SPAHAN, 


2 HE converſation I repeated to thee 
s T in my laſt letter, was heard by a 
- oentleman' that fat near us, who, I have 
deen told, has found bis account ſo much 
in eloquence, as to be intereſted in the 
defence of it. * Accordingly, he attacked 
my friend; and told him, he was afraid 
he fad forgot his hiſtory, or he would 
Have recollected that Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, the two teſt orators that ever 
Were, employed their rhetorick in the 
ſervice off their country. I might, 
perhaps, anſwered he, © make” fore 
1 © objections to the integrity of both; 
bout, allowing whatyou ſay, it amounts 
* do no more than this,” that eloquence 
may be vf: ſervice to mankind in the 
:-< poſ{tſion of very good men; and fo 
"© Tray arbitrary power, of the greateſt 
* ferbice: but yet we fay in England, 
© that it is wiſer not to truſt tout; be- 


does it wrong 
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© cauſe, as it is generally managed, it 
© becomes 'a moſt grievous oppreſſion. 
© And, Tam fare, Ican ſhew you in bi- 
© tory as many orators that have abuſed 
© their © eloquence, as kings that have 


© 2bnfed their authority: for, beſides the 


© wickedneſs common to haman nature, 
© the vanity of making a bad cauſe ap- 
pear à good one is in itſelf a dangerous 


* 
* tempfation. When a man ſees he is 
c 


able to impoſe on the judgments of 


others, he muſt be a very honeſt and 


very modeſt one indeed, if he never 
— Alas, Sir!“ 


returned his antagoniſt, *the generulity of 


men are too weak to bear truth ! They 
< muſt de cheated into | 
Jam ſure they wrt often chrated ont of 


ineſs. '— 


© it," replied my friend wor- emer [ 
© wholly agree to your propoſition in 


© the ſenſe you tend it. It * 
© be 
—_ N 8 1 
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be neceſſary for the government of 
. 8 vot to tell them the avbole 
truth ſomething may be proper to be 
hid behind the rel licy but it is 
« ſeldom neceſſary to tell them dyes. 
Theſe pious fraud; are the inventions 
of very imp ious men; they are che 
« tricks of thoſe who-make the publick 
good a ptetence for ſerving their pri- 
6 7 vices. . Let — Ow how 1 
* kind, was governed in Ss an 
< ſtates here they ate {a ng have 
«* heen_the 22 How was it in 
Athens, while the laws of Salon pre- 
© ſerye]their fotce? Was it then thought 
« necellary to lye for the good of the 
s commonwealth ? No; the people were 
truly informed of every thing that con- 
cerned them; and as they judged by 
their natural underſtanding, their de- 
< tetminations were right, and their ac- 
© tipns. glorious : but when the otators 
© had got the dominion over them, and 
they were decerved upon the principle 
s you .citabliſh, what was the conſe- 
« quence?; Their leaders became factious 
* and 4 55 their government venal, 
« their. publick councils uncertain and 
# fluctuating, either too weakly fearful, 


Gree: oe &S.60 0c ee s 


or too raſoly bold; till at laft, from ge- 
nerous, highApirited freemen, they 
ſunk into prating, contemptible ſlaves. 
In Rome, the caſe was much the fame; 
as long as they were a. great and free 
people, they underſtood nat theſe poli- 
tical refinements. All governments in 
their firſt inſtitution were founded in 
truth and juſtice, and the fr rulers 
of them were generally boneſt men; 
but, by length of time, corruption is 
introduced, and men come to look” 
upon thoſe frands as neceſſary to go- 
vernment, which their forefathers ab- 
horred as deſtruclive to ĩt. It does 
not, faid I, belong to me to decide 
in this diſpute: but it ſeems to be high- 
ly important, that.th1s power of de- 
cerving for the publick good ſhould be 
ladged in ſafe hands. And If 

that ſnch among you. as are truſted 


with it are very conan and amforn 


Jours. may vary, the. ground of their 
conduct is (till the ſame. What with 
them is the eſſential and fundamental 
intereſt of the nation now, will cer- 
taifily be ſo next year 2 diſgrace. or fa- 
vour can make no difference. 


TY LETTER XTxr. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


Was. the other day in company with 

a clergyman, who has the education 
of ſeveral young noblemen committed to 
his care. A truſt of this importance 
made me regard him-as ont of the moſt 
co rable men in E This 
„ ſage, laid I to myſelfs has much to 
« aniwer for:; the virtue and happineſs 
« of the pext age will in a great meaſure 
„depend on; his capacity. I was very 
deũrbus to enter into diſcourſe with him, 
that L might know if he was equal to his 
office, 57 tried all the common — 

z of converſation; but on none 
rd, o 


. 
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As his ſcholars were many of them 
born ro an hereditary ſhare in the le- 
giſlature, I concluded he muſt be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Engliſh. 
conititution, and able to inſtrutt them in 
the knowledge of it: but, upon ſwing 
him ſome quettions on that ſubject, 
found, to my very great ſurpnze, that 
he was more à ſtranger to it than my- 
ſelf, and had no notions of government, 
but what he drew from the imaginary 

chof a Greek philoſopher. Well, 
ſaid I, * you at inſtruQ your ſcho. 
lars in Grecian and Roman virtue; 


« you light ap in them a pt of liberty ; 


* from it, ſaid a gentleman in com- 
pany; * they are accuſtomed to tremble 
* at A rod, to tell Hen in encuſe of 
« willipg frulte, to betray tbeir camp 

nt . ens, 


in their principles. Though the c- 


4 


50 
« mions, to be ſpies and cowards: the 
© natural vigour of theit ſpirits is broke, 
© the natural ingenuity of their tempers 
1 varniſhed over, the natural bent of 
© their genius curbettandthwarted; the 
© whole purpoſe of their education is to 
© acquire-ſome Greek and Latin words; 
by this only they are allowed to try their 
© Parts if they are backward in this, 
are pronounced dunces, and of- 

« ten made ſo from diſcouragement and 


ny ſhould think, faid I, if evords 

c po are to be taught them, they ſhould 

© learn. to ſpeak Englith with grace and 

$ 1 — which is particularly neceſ- 

in 2 government where eloquence 

a ſway.'— That 

< article is never thought of, anſwered 
Hoe © I came han rom the col 

« perfect: maſter of one or two dead la 
6 ; but could neither write — 
* my own, till it was taught me 


« by the letters and converſation of a 
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lady about the court, whom, luckily 


for my education, T fell in love with.” 


i _ heard,” TE, OR 4 is 
6 or you to finiſh 
© their Auch * * countries; and 
indeed it ſeems neceſſary enough by 
© the account you have” given me of 
. „em here: but if I may judge by the 

greateſt part of thoſe whom I — ſeen 
6 — Fri; the fore At orb 
no better than the Bk 


* © foreiga miſireſſes not {6 coed. W 


© I to go back to Perſia with an 2 
© coat; an Engliſh footman, 22 
English cough; it would amount to juſt 
a — ement made in France by 
of the youth who travel thi- 
c Fre: — Adds theſe, a taſte for mu- 
fick, replied the gentleman, with 
© two or three terms of building and of 
painting, and you would want but 
one tafte more to be as accompliſhed as 
© ſome of the fineſt gentlemen that Italy 
© ſends us back. 


4 
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ROM conbdering the education of 

Engliſh gentlemen, we turned our 
difcourte to at of Engliſh ladies. I 
aſked a married man that was in com- 
2 me a little in the courſe 

o it, being particularly curious to 
now the methods which could render 
2 woman in this e ſo difterent 
a <xcature from one in Perha, © Indeed, 
Sir, ſaid he, you muſt alk my 
£ 1 not me, that : theſe are 
3 1 
* 40; when ſume to give my ad- 
vice about — tells — 2 95 of 
gion of a lady is above the capacity of 
ama, let him be ever ſo wiſe in his 
— I hhould think, {ad 


* that as the purpoſe of womens 
1 ing id nothing elſe but to teach 


© them to pleaſe men, 2 man ſhouid be 
*.a better judge of that than any vo- 
© ABD other world. But „ Sir, 
in general have you « fervnd of 
. dn lern, infiiturion? I do not 
© enquiie into the ſecrets hin the d 
* 48s: but only the outward forms of 
12 which are expoſed do the 
22 


2 * 


A the firſt great point 


all the world.. 4 Why, 
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mother aims at, is to 
5 if ſhe can. 
in great aſto- 


Ves, ſaid he; have none of 
them in the eaſt; but we have 
ve or fix in ſtreet: there never 
< were more divimties in Egypt than 
© there are at this time in the town of 
London. In order therefore to fit 
them for that character, they are made 
* poffibl Ti kak geſtures, 
© as e in their 6% 
© words, * 1 dreſs, &c. :But 
© js it not a t to return gun: faid J. 
C Yes," ied he; it returns 
5 2 but ly diftorted and de- 
formed. The ſame thing happens to 
their minds as to their ape both 
© are cramped byaviolent confinement, 
< which makes them Fwell out in be 
« place, You cannot cometivr 
© the wild tricks that women from” 
© this habitual perverſion of 


dies; hehe fs rivt 16 le be- 
. ee DES 

1 — —— 
3 


© which every 
make her girl a godde 

© A goddeſa!” cried 1, 
niſhment, 


g madeft ; hence they 
nils on the man whom they diflike, 
and Zook cold on him they love; hence 
© they. Kill every ſentiment of their 
* awn, and not only ad with the 
falliaa, but really ink auith it. All 
tus is taught them carefully from 
their childhood, or elſe it would be 
impoſſible ſo to conquer their natural 
y di fitians.” 
© 1 do not know, ſaid I, what the 
T uſe is of theſe inſtructions; but it 
t ſeems to me, that in a co where 
© the women are admitted to a familiar 
© and conſtant. ſhare in every active 
1 fſcene of life, icular cure ſhould 
© be taken in "= yu wen to cul. 
© tivate their reaſon, and form their 


t of bein 
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WEE. 
* bearts, that they may nal to the 
part they have to act. great 
temptations muſt occur, great virtues 
are required; and the giauy Situations 
* m which they are placed; or love 
to place themſelves, demand a more 
than ordinary firength of brain. 
In Perſia a woman has no occaſion for 
* any thing but beauty, becauſe uf the 
* confinement which ſhe lives under, 
and theretgre that only is attended to: 
* but here, methinks, good ſenſe is ſo 
very neceſfary, that it is the buſineſs 
* of a lady to improve and adorn her 
* underſtandirig with as much appli- 


cation as the other ſex, and ] 
« ſpeaking; by methods ward the — | 


SELIM, TO Mirza AT is r AAN. 


| I Was this morning with ſome gentle- 
men of my atquaintance, who were 
talking of the attempt that had been 
made not long agd of, 
at Conſtantinople, and the oppoſition it 
had met with from the Mufti. They 
applied to me to know what I thought 
of it, and whether in Perſia alſo it was 
our religion that deprived us of ſo uſe- 
ful an art. 

I told „that policy had, more 
part than religion in that affair; that 
th: preſs was a very dangerous en- 
gine, and the abuſes of it made us juſtly 
apprebend ill conſequences from it. 

You are in the right, ſaid one of 


the company, for this fingle reaſav,: 


* becauſe your government is a deſvotick 
* one ut 1n a free country the preſs 
N 4 be very uſeful, as long as it is 
* under no — reſtraint: for it is of 
0 conſequence that the e 
c Fond be mod of every prope 
© that concerns them; and, without 
« printing, fuch knowledge could not 
« circulate either fo eafily or ſo faſt. 
And to argue againſt any branch of 
© liberty from the ill uſe that may be 
© made of it, is to argue againſt liberty 
* itſelf, ſince all is capable of being 
© abuſed. Nor can any part of free- 
dom be More important, or better 
* worth contending for, than . 
ich the Tpirit of it is 1 

« ſuppartetl and diffuſed, By this 
i ö 


appeal to the Judgment of the people, 


ſetting up a preſs 
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we lay ſome. reſtraint upon thoſe mini- 
ſters who may have found means to 
ſecure themſelves from any other leſs 
incorruptible tribunal; and fure they 
have no reaſon to complain if the pub- 
lick exerciſes a right which cannot 

denied without avowing that t 

conduct will not bear enquiry. Por 
though the beſt adminiftration. may he 


attacked by calumny, I can — 
believe it would be hurt hy it, becauſe 
I have known 2 deal of it em- 
played to very little purpoſe aguinſt 
« gentlemen in 0 ion to miniſters 
* who had nothing to defend them but 
the force of truth. I do not mean by 
this to juſtify any ſcurrilities the 
4 charatters either i- 
© ſtrates or private men, dr any fibel 
« properly ſo called. Againſt fuch a- 
© buſes of the preſs the laws have pro- 
< vided -a remedy; and let the s 
© take their courſe; it is forthe intereſt 
© of liberty they ſhould do ſo, as well 25 
© for the ſecurity and honour of govern- 
© ment: but let chem not be un 
into oppreſſion by forced confirudtions, 
© or extraordinary as of power, alike 
* repugnant to natural juſtice, und to 
* the ſpirit of a free ſtate, Such arbi- 
* trary practices no provocation can ſuſ- 
* tify, no precedents warrant, no dun- 


a — 


arguments, 


F ies, LOA \ 
q - > 9 MR 


ox 


bo» add 


arguments, maintained, that the licenti- 
ouſneſs of the preſs was grown of late 
to ſuch a dangerous height, as to require 
exiraardiuary remedies; and 4 if it 
were put under the inſpection of ſome 
diſcreet and judicious, perſon, it would 
be far more beneficial. to the publick. 

I agree to it, anſwered he, upon 
one ee, viz. That there may 


ee HOYT PER 
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© belikewiſc ex inſpector for h Y- 
© PLE, as well as one for the court; but 
© if no:thmgis to be licenſed on one fide, 

and every thing on the other, it would 
© be vaſtly better for us to adopt 
« eaſtern policy, and allow no pr 
Here at all, ED leave jt un 
c 


a partial diredion." 


XLIX. 
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17 ſame gentleman, who, as I 

8 3 1 my * nt 
ly for the liberty of the 8, 

—.— with his Aiſcourte; in the Follow: 

ng manner. 

If we have ſo much reafon to be 
* unwilling, that what we print ſhould 
© be under the inſpection of the court, 
how much * MY we com a 14 
© a new umed within theſe 
« fifty years by 70 the courts in — 
5 of inſpecting private letters, and in- 
* vading the liberty of the poft ? The 
© ſecrecy and ſafety of correſpondence is 
© a point of ſuch conſequence to man- 
«. kind, that the leaſt interruption of it 
©. would be criminal, without an evident 
©. neceſſity; but that of courſe, from one 
„year to another, there ſhould be a 


.*. conſtant breach of it publickly avow- 


ed, is ſucha violation of the rights of 
ſociety, as one cannot but wonder at 
4. even in this age," 

©, You may well wonder," ſaid I to 
him, when I myſelf am quite amazed 
to hear of ſuch a thing; the like of 
which was never pra id a a 
© 45, Whom you Englith reproach 
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gave them up, anſwer - 


ed W thoſe gentlemen have ex- 


* erciſed this power by their own au- 
© thority, under pretence of diſcovering 
* plots againſt the ſtate.'—* No doubt, 
ſaid one of the company, it is a - 1 
* adyantage and eaſe to the government, 
© to be acquainted at all times with the 
* ſentiments of conſiderable , perſons, 
*- becauſe- it is poſſible they may have 
* ſome ill intent.'—* It is very true, 
replied the other; and it might be till 
© a greater eaſe and advantage to the 
© government to have a licenſed ſpy in 
every houſe, who ſhould report the 
© moſt private converſations, and let 
the mmiſter thoroughly into the ſe- 
© crets of every family in the kin _ 
. *- This would effeually det 
ent conſpiracies: but would any 
y came into it on that account? 
Is it not . a bad compliment 
_ vernment, to ſuppoſe that it 
not be ſecured without ſuch 
— a8 are inconſiſtent with the 
end for hich it is deſignedꝰ 
But ſuch in general is the wretched 


c turn of modern policy ; the moſt ſa - 

« being ſaves. But I beg you to in- * cred ties of — are often infringed 

form me what it was that could in- to promote ſome preſent intereſt, with - 

©, duce a free people to give up all the / out conſidering liow fatal it may prove 

© ſecrets of their buſineſs, and private in it's remoter conſequences, how 

thoughts, to the curtvlity and diſcre- * greatly we may want thoſe uſeful 

£ ton af a miniſter, or e ee © barriers we have 0 lightly broken 
in office?? down. 
THT LETTER I. 

a alt 15 rt, TO MZA AT ISPABAN, . 
FA : FroM, LOX DON, 
F Had lately the. binde Aeg wunde can thew; P Tiw 2 Britiſh 


— filled . mind _ fleet under full ſail. Nothing can be 


dur caſtern 
r c 


- $7 an 


unagined more pompous, . 


PERSTAN 


wh The vaſthze of the ſhips, and the 
jl of the failors, exceed any others 
now in the univerſe; nor are they leſs 
renowned for their intrepidity. The 
whole ſpectacle gave me the higheſt ideas 
of the frenigth of this nation; a ſtrength 
not confined to their own coaſts, but 
equally formidable to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the globe. 

Were I a king of England, T would 
never receive an ambaſſador with any, 
ſolemnity but in the cabin of a frff-rate 
man of war. There is the true ſeat of 
his empire; and from 4hat throne he 

i awe the whole world, if he un- 
derſtood how to exert his maritime pot - 
er in it's full ſtrength, and was wiſe 
enough to aim at u tber. But, by an 
unaccountable miſtake m their policy, 
many kings of England have ſeemed to 
forget that their dominions had the ad- 
vantage of being an hand: they have 
been as deeply engaged in the affairs of 
the continent as the moſt expoſed of the 
ſtates chere; and neglected the ſea, to 
give all their attention to expenſive and 
ruinous wars undertaken at land. Nay, 
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1 Am returned to this city, from which 
I have made a long excurſion, and 
am going to give thee an account How I 
have paſſett my time. A friend of mine, 
who lives in à part of England diftant 
from the capital; invined me to ſpend the 
ſummer at his houſe: my curioſity to 
ſee ſomething new, anda natural love 
to fields and groves at this ſeaſon of the 
year, made me glad to accept of his pro- 
f. 


P The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leav- 
mg London, was to find all the coun 
cultivated like one great garden. This 
l the genuine effect of that happy 
liberty Which the: Engliſh- enjoy: where 
property 1s ſecure, induſtry will exert 
itſelf; and ſuch is the force of induſtry, 
that, without any particular advanta 

of ſoil or climate, the lands abont this 
city are of a hundred times greater pro- 
fit to their owners, than tie beſt-tem- 
pered and moſt fertile ſpots of Aſia to 
the ſubjets of the Sophi or the Turk. 
Another cireumſtance, which engag · 
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fond of act, made upon the con- 
tinent; not conſidering that all ur wes 
ere inftead of encreuſing their real 

ngth, are only ſo many went and 
vulnerable parts, in which they ure 
liable to be hurt by thoſe enemies h 
could not poſſibly hurt them in their 
natural ſtate, as the ſovereigns of a 
powerful iſland. Their caſe is the re- 
verſe of that expreſſed by the poets of 


Greece in the fable of Anteus. He 


was (lay thoſe poets) the ſor of the 


earth; and as an as he fought upon 


her ſurface, even Hercules, the ftrong- 
eſt of heroes, could not overcome him; 
but being drawn from thence; He 
eaſily vanquiſhed: the Engliſh (in the 
ſame poetical r the font of the 
fea, and while they adbereto their mos 
ther, they are invincible; but if they ean 
once be drawn out "of | that Ffituation, 
their — forſakes them, and they 
are not only in danger of being cruſbe 
by their enemies, but may be Fareed to 
death even by their friends.” 


, 
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2 was the vaſt number of fine 
ſeats that adorned the way as I travelled 
along, and ſeemed to expreſs à certain 
rural greatneſs extremely becoming a 
free people. It looked to me as f men 
who were poſſeſſed of ſueh magnificent 
retreats were above depending on n 
court, and had wiſely fixed the Rene of 
their pride and pleafure in the centre of 
their own eſtates, where could 
really make themſelves moſt conſider- 
able. And, indeed, this notion ig true 
in fact; fer it has always been the po- 
licy of princes that wanted to be abſo- 
lute, to draw gentlemen away from their 
country-ſeats, and place them about a 
court, as well to deprive chem of the 
popularity which hoſpitality might ac- 
quize,-as to render them cold to the in- 
tereſt of the country, and wholly devot- 
ed to themſelves, Thus we have often 
been told by our friend Uſbec, that the 
court and capital of France is crowde 
with nohility, while* in the provi 
there is ſcartea manſion - Hhouſt that is n 
falling to ruing an infaltible fign of the 
, H 2 decay 
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54 
decay. and downfall” of 'the nobility it-- 


| ſelf! Thoſe whoremember what England 


was forty years , ſpeak with much 
uneaſineſs of the change they obſer ve in 
this particular; and complain, that their 


countrymen are making haſte to copy 


Fi? 
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J+ happened when I fet out from 
. 9 Aol that the parliament, which 


had ſat ſeven years, was juſtdifſolyed, and 


eleftions for à new one were carrying on 
all 'over England. My firſt day's f 

had nothing in it remarkable, more than 
what I 'obſerved to thee" in my laſt. 
But when I came to the town where 1 
was to lodge, I found the ftreets all 
crowded with men and women, who gave 
me a hvely idea of what I have read of 
the ancient Bacchanals. Inſtead of ivy, 
they carried oaken boughs, were exceed- 
ing drunk and mutinous, but at the 
ſame time mighty zealous for religion. 
My Perſian habit drew them all about 
me, and I found they were much puz- 
zled what to make of me. Some ſaid 
I was a German miniſter, ſent by the 
court to corrupt the electors; upon 
which ſuggeſtion, I had like to have 
been torn to pieces: others fancied me 
a Jefuit; but at laſt they agreed I was a 
mountebank, and, as ſuch, conducted me 
to my inn with great reſpect. When I 
was ſafely delivered from this danger, 
I took a reſolution to lay aſide my fo- 
reign dreſs, that I might travel with leſs 
diſturbance; and fell into diſcourſe upon 
what had paſſed with a gentleman that 
accompanied me in my journey. It 


TW? 
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IHE next day; brought us into a 
1 County town, where the election 
for the city and the ſhire were carrying 
on togather, It was with ſome, diſhculty 
that ve made gur way through two or 
three mobs of different parties, that 
obliged us by turns to declare ourſclyes 
for their teſpectiyc factions. Some of 
them wore in their hats tobacco leaves, 
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the French, by abandoning theiy family 


ſeats, and living too conſtantly in towns 


but this is not yet ſenſible to a foreigner. 
Thou mayeſt expet̃t the ſequel of my 


journey in other letters. 


0 * 1 537 T 5 
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ſee med to me very ſtrange, that in an 
affair of ſo great importance as the choice 
r ee for their liberties, men 

drink themſelves out of their rea · 
ſon. -T aſked; whether riots of this kind 
were common at theſe times. He an- 
ſwered, that the whole buſmeſs of the 
candidates was to pervert and con found 
the underſtandings of thoſe that chuſe 
them, by all imaginable ways: that 
from the day they began to make their 
intereſt, there was nothing but idleneſs 
and debauchery among the common 
the care of their families is neg; 
ected; trades and manufactures are at a 


ſtand; and ſuch a habit of diſorder is 


brought upon them, that it requires the 


beſt part of fever years to ſettle them 


again. And yet, continued he, this 
evil, t as it is, may be reckoned 
one of the leaſ attending theſe affairs. 
Could we bring our electors to con- 
tent thernſelves with being made drunk 
fot a year together, we might hope to 
t preſerve our conſtitution; but it is the 
© ſober, comſiderate corruption, the cool 
© bargaining for a fale of their liberties, 
„that will be the certain undoing of 
© this nation, whenever a wicked mini- 


* ſter ſhall be the purchaſer.*._ 


A * 


Wo 
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and ſeemed . principally concerned for 
the. honour of that noble plant, which 
they ſaid had been A dee by the mi- 


niſtry; and in. chis I heartily joined with 
them, being myſelf a great admirer of 
it's virtues, like molt of my country- 
men. WW we. came to our inn, I 
entertained myſelf with aſking my fel. 
elections. 


The 


low- traveller queſtions about 


- 
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The thing was ſo new to me, that in 
many points I could not believe him. 
As for inſtance, it ſeems very odd, that 
a corporation ſhould take ſuch a ſudden 
liking to a man's face, whom they never 
ſaw before, as to prefer him to a family 
that had ſerved them time out of mind ; 
yet this, I was aſſured, very often hap- 
pened; and, what was ſtranger. ſtill, on 
the recommendation of another perſon, 
who was no better known to them than 
himſelf, My inftruftor added, that 
there was in England ONE MAN fo ex- 
tremely popular, though be newer affet- 
ed popularity, that a line from bim, ac- 
companied with two or three bits of a 
cular ſort of paper, was enough to 
direct half the nation in the choice of 
their ropreſentatives. | 
It would be endleſs to repeat to thee 
all the tricks which he told me other 


lemen were forced to uſt, to get 


themſelves elected. One way of being 
well with a corporation (which à Per- 
fan would hardly conceive) is to % all 
their wrwes.. My companion confeſſed 
to me, that he himſelf had formerly been 
obliged to go through this laborious ſo- 
licitation; and had met with ſome old 
women in his way, who made him pay 
dear for their intereſt. But theſe me- 
© thods;” ſaid he, and other arts of 
popularity, are growing out of faſhion 
every day, We now court our elec- 
tors, as we do our miſtreſſes, by fend- 
ing a notary to them with a propoſal; 
if they like the ſettlement, it is no 
matter how they like the man that 
makes it; but if we diſagree about 
that, other pretenſions are of very 
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little uſe. And to make the compa- . 
riſon the juſter, the newbers Rus 
regard te their | 
* venal conſtituents, than boſbands [s 


© choſen have no more 


married to their wives,” I aſked, if. 
they had no laws 
Ves,“ ſaid he, © very ſtrong ones; but 
corruption is ſtronger than the Jaws. 
If the magiſtrates in Perſia were to 
ſell wint, it would ſignify very little 
that your law forbids the drinking it. 
How is it poſſible,” faid I, to bribe 
a whole nation to the undoing itſelf?” 
It is not poſſible, anſwered. he; * 5 


the misfortune of our government ys 


tion, but by a ſmall and wery mean part 
it. There are a number of horgughs, . 
which have at preſent no other trads 

than ſending members to parkament, : 
and whole inhabitants think the right 
of ſelling themſelves and their country . 


ginal frame of our con{htution;; and 
time alone can furniſh. occalions and 
means of applying an adequate rame-, 
dy. Before it can be thoroughly 
cured, one of two very unlikely things. 
muſt come to pals ;, either a court myſt, 
be ſo difiatereſted. as to exert all it's 
r for the redrefſing an evil adyan- 
tageous to itſelf; or a popular party, ſo, 
ſtrong as to give laws. to the court, 
muſt have virtue enough to. venture. 
diſguſting the people, as well as end- 
ing the crown, for the ſake of reform-. 
ing the cor, . 
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OF the third day our travels were at 
an end, and I arrived at my friend's 
houſe with all the pleaſure which we re- 
ceive from retirement and repoſe, after a 
life of tumult and fatigue, I was as 
weary, of elections as if I had heen a 
candidate myſelf, and could not help 
xpreſſing my ſurprize that the general 
diſorder on theſe occaſions had not 
brought ſome fatal miſchief upon the 

ation. That we are notundone by it,” 


j*plied wy friend, * js entirely owing to 


FROM LONDON». 


the happy- circumſtance of our being 
an jilland. . Were we ſeated on the 
continent, every election of a new 
parliament would infallibly draw on 
an inviſion.'— Irs not oy 
enemies abroad that vou ate in da- 
* pers anſwered T; '* one would think 
that the violence of domeſtick feuds 
© ſhould of itſelf overturn your-conttiz 
© tution, as it his ſo many vthees und 
© how you have” been uble to eſtupe To 
, long, is tho wonder of all e have 
e 2281 219109 ai 1046 Hal 
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againſt corruption. 


that the majority of the repreſentative . 
body is choſen, not by the whole na- 


* 


the only valuable privilege of Engliſh- 
men. Time bas produced this evil, 
which was quite unforeſeen in the orĩ- 
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© been bred dp vader abſolute mo- 


© narchies; for they axe taught, that the 


© ſuperior advantage of their form of 
© government. conliſts in the ſtrength 
T of union; aud that in other ſtates, 
* where power is more divided, a per- 
© nicious confuſion muſt enſue.” —* 

© argue rightly enough, id the gentle - 
man who came along with _ e _ 
Ez carry the ment too far. No 
2 ie a the natural incon- 
© vetiencies, of all free governments, as 
©* opprefſion 15 too apt to attend on arbi- 
* trary power. But the difference hes 
© Here, that in an abſolute monarchy, a 
©. tyrant has nothing to reſtrain him; 
© whereas parties are not only a controul 
© oh thoſe that govern, hut on each other; 
© nay, they are even 4 controul ann 
* themſetves, as the leaders of them 

© not give a looſe to their own particular 
© paſſions and deſigns, for fear of hurt- 
© img their credit with thoſe whom it is 
© their intereſt to manage and. pleaſe. 
© Befides, thatit is eaſier to infect a prince 
« witha ſpirit of tyranny, than a nation 
© with a Piri of faction; and where the 
© diſcontent is not general, the miſchicf 
© will de light. To en . a whole 
© people in à revolt, the higheſt provo- 
© cations muſt be given; in ſuch a caſo, 
the diſorder is not chargeable on thoſe 
© that defend their liberties, but on the 
© aggreſſor that invades them. Parties 
in ſociety are like tempeſts in the na» 
* tural world; they cauſe, indeed, a very 
great diſturbance; and, when violent, 
t teal up every thing that oppoſes them; 
< but then they away many noxi- 
©. ous qualities, and prevent a-ſtagnayon 


te chich would be fatal. All nations that 
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his bag [ ; 
122 che ſirſt month of being in 

the country, we did nothing from 
moxnjng till night, but diſpute about 
thegorernment. The natural beautics 
round\about us were little attended to, 
ſo much were we taken up with our en- 
qwiries inte political defects. My two 


_  qompanibas diſagreed in many points; 


though I am peſ ſuaded ey both meant 
the: ſame thing and were almoſt equally 


Sad ſubjefts and good citizens. 
tometiumes ied, that I had learned a 
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ve in à quiet flavery may be 

“ faid to ſtagnate; and happy would it 
© be for them, if they were rouſed and 
0 = in motion by that ſpirit of faction 
* they dread ſo much; for, let the con(e- 
© quences of refiftance be what" they 
© would, they can produce nothing worſe 
than a confirmed and eſtabliſhed fervi - 
tude: but, generally, fuch a ferment 
in 2 nation throws off what is moſt 


oppreſſive fo it, and ſettles b 2 
into à better and more eligible (tate. 


Of this we have received abundant 
f; for there is hardly a privilege 
belonging to us which has not been 
pain by popular diſcontent, and pre- 
erved by frequent oppoſition. I may 
add, that we hk Crown many in- 
ſtances, where parties, though ever ſo 
enflamed agai nſkeach other, have unit- 
ed, from a ſenſe of common danger, 
and joined in ſeeuring their common 
happineſs. And this is more 
done, when the poitits that were once 
the great fubjects of heat and diviſion 
are either worn out by time, or changed 
the clearer and more temperate me- 
dium through which they are ſeen: 
for in that caſe, parties, which thought 
that they Road at a very great diſtance 
from one another, may find themſelves 
brought very near; and the only ſepa- 
ration remaining would be the efential 
and everlaſting one, between honeſt 
men and tnawves, wiſe men and fools. 
That this may happen, experience 
ſhews; and this, I think, onght to free 
us from the reproach of ſacrificing our 
roy ace Ther gy oy oe 
: tho e Or IUCCELS, | 
« dividing to deflroy vs." "pe 7 
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great deal in theſe debates; but when F 
came to put my learning together, I 
found myſelf not much wiſer than be- 
fore. _T he maſter of the houſe was in- 
clined to the fide of the court, not from 
any intereſted or ambitious views, but, 
as he ſaid, from «prineple of 7 Link 
this word is one of thoſe diſtinctions 
which, for little lefs than a century, have 
divided and perplexed this nation. The 
oppolite party are "called Tories.” They 
have as ſtrong an antipathy to eachother, 
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2s the fellowers of Hali to thoſe of Oſ- 

man. I deſired my friend to give me 

ſome certain mark by vchich I might 
know one from the other. The whigs," 
ſaid he, are they that are now.in place, 

and the torzes are they that are out. 
© I underſtand you, returned I; the 
difference is only there; fo that if the 

* who are pow foriet, were employed, 

© they would inſtantly became obig, 

and if the wwhrigs were removed, they 
© would be torizs.'—* Not ſo, anſwered 
he with ome warmth; there is à great 
< difference in their principles and their 
conduct. — Ay, faid I, let me hear 

© that, and then 1 ſhall be able to chuſe 

my party. The tories,” ſaid he, are 
for advancing the power of the crown, - 
and making the clergy the tools of their 

ambition. When they were in power, 


they tweakened our ancient allies, t 


< graced our arms, hurt our trade, 
our honour, and ware ant to the 
greatneſs of France. 

+ © You ſurpriae me replied I; © for 
© I have heard all this imputed to ſome, 
ho you aſſure me are good awhigs; 
1 * the very pillars of whiggi/m.' 

I will explain that matter to you 
immediately, ſaid the gentleman that 
came down with me. Whiggiſm is an 


$7 
* indelible character, like pi : 
„for as he who has once been a Map, 
© though be no lon orm any of 
the offices and duties of his fandton, 
© 15 a biſhop nevertheleſs; ſo he who has 
© once been a Whig, let him act never 
* ſo- contrary to his PINES, is Never - 
© theleſs a dig; and as all true church. 
* men are obliged in conſcience to'ac- 
© knowledge the firſt, fo all true whige 
are in duty bound to ſupport the Jaſt.* 
Very well,“ ſaid I; * but are there 
© none who differ from this orthodox be- 
8 1 Tons, ſaid be, c 2 95 
© finate e but, like ot en- 
© ters, (Lathe puniſhed for 2 
<. ratian, by being excluded fro all 
© places of truft and profit,” SW 
* A heavy puniſhment indeed?” an-, 
ſwered I, and more likely 0 din 
the ſet than any other kind of perſe-, 
cution. But if you, will alla 2 
ſtranger to give any advice in your =- 
fairs, I think you ſhould pull down at 
once theſe enfigns of party, which axe, 
indeed, falſe colours hung out by fe- 
tion; and {et up, inſtead of them, aue 
national flandard, which all who leave, 
by whatever name they may call. 
themſelves, ſhould be conſidered and 
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uſed as deſerters.” 3 
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 SELIM; TO MIRZA AT 1SPAHAN, 


Went with my country friend, ſome 
days ago, to make a viſit in a _ 
bouring county, to the prelate of that 
dioceſe. His character is ſo extraordi- 
nary, that not to give it to thee, wonld 
be departle from the rule I have laid 
down, to 2 nothing that is fingular 
. eſcape my notice. In the ficſt place, he 
redes conſtantly on his dioceſe, and has 
done fo for many years: he aſks nothing 


of the court for himſelf or family; he 


haards up no wealth for his relations; 
but lays out the revenues of his ſee in a 
decent hoſpitality, and a charity void of 
oſtentation. At his firſt entrance into 
the world, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by x 
zeal for the liberty of his country, and 
had a conſiderable ſhare in bringing on 
che Revolution that preſerved it, His 
principles never altered by his prefer- 
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body ever 
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„nen kon ben 
ment: he never proſtituted his pen: nor 


debaſed his character, b „H e 
or blind compliance. "rough is 
warmly ſerious in the belief of his reli- 


Fon, he is moderate to all who differ 
rom him: he knows no diſtinction of 
party, but extends his good offices alike 
to hig and tory; a friend to virtue un- 
der any denomination; an enemy to vice 
under any colours. His health and 
age are the effects of a 'termperate 
and a quiet conſeietice't though he i 
now forpe years above ſourſcore, no- 
ought he lived too long, 
unleſs it was out of an impatience 4% . 
ceed him. e gn 740m of 
This excellent perſon entertained ne 
with the greateſt hurdanity, and ſeuned 
ta take a particular delight im being uſe-" 
ful and jntruRive wa Range. | — 
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thee the truth, Mirza, I was. ſo affected 
with the piety and virtueof this teacher *; 
the Chriſtran religion appeared to me fo 
amiable in his character and manners, 
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that, if the force of edacation kad not 
rooted Mahometiſm in my heart, he 
would certainly have made a convert of 
rhe, | 


LETTER LVI. 


— 9 


N TX long ſtay in the coun ve 
4 me i rd « er el 
1 applied m to hi particularly 
> Gag, forrightly . 
what a nation 1s, one previouſly 
earn what it bas bern. If I complain- 
"ed of the different accounts which are 
1 by the Enghſh of themſelves in 
"their preſefit circumſtances, I have no 
lei reaſon to complain of their hiſtori- 
ans: paſt tram ſactions are ſo varĩouſly re- 

lated, and with ſuch à mixture of pre 
ee on both ſides, that it is as hard to 

Eno truth from their relations, as reli- 
gion from the comments of divines. 

t article in which they differ 


molt; is the ancient power of the crown, 


and that of the parliament: according 
to ſame; the latter is no more than an 
encroachment on the former; but, ac- 
cording. to others, it is as old as the 
monarchy itſelf. | 
This point is debated” with t 
warmth, and a multitude of proofT al- 
ledged by either party: yet the import- 
aner of the controverſy is not fo great as 
forme may conceive it. For nou hun- 
dred years, the point is out of diſpute; 
bur ſuppoſe it were otherwiſe, would it 
follow Noa thence, that the parliamen- 


tary powers are uſurpations? No, Mir- 


za -y0; if liberty were but a year old, 
the Engliſh would have juſt as good a 
right to claim and to preferve it, as ff it 
had been handed down to them from 
many ages; for, allowing that their an- 
oeſtors were ſlaves through weakneſs or 


unt of ſpirit, is a very lo valuable an 


5 
—— 


Weſter,” [ This venerable prela 
© Viſio alwblit fifty-three years] 
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conceſſion 


4 
teren Lowmon. 
inheritance, that it never muſt be 
with? Is a long preſcription neceſlary to 
give force to the natural rights of man- 

ind? If the privileges of the people of 
England be concefions from the crown, 
is not the of the crown' itſelf a 
om the people? However, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that though a long 
poſſeſſion of abſolute pawer can give no 
right to continue it againſt the natural 
claim of the people in hehalf of their li- 
berties, whenever that claim ſhall be 
made; yet a long poſſeſſion of freedom 


ſerves 19 eſtabliſh and en origi- 
nal right, or, at leaſt, es it more 


ſhameful to give it up. I will therefore 
ſketch out to thee, as ſhort as I can, in 
my next letters, the reſult of what I have 
read, and what I have thought on-this 
ſubject, not with the minute exatt 
of a political critick, who of all criticks 
would tire thee moſt, but by ſuch a 
genera] view of the ſeveral changes ys 
3 undergone, as may 

e trile ſtate of it pretty clearly before 
thee, Further than this it Soul be al- 
moſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to go upon 
that fubje@t, or for one ſo diſtant as 
thou art either to receive or dæfre infor 
mation: nor, indeed, were it more feaſible, 
ſheuld T think it of te to engage Th a 
much larger detail. It is with enquiries 
into the conſtitutions of nations; 4s with 
enquiries into the comiſtitution of the 
univerſe; thoſe WN are NY cu- 
rious about particular and tri 
are often thoſe who" Ne e of the 
whole. | ee 


«> *" The tranſlator ſuppoſes that the author means Dr. John Hough, Biſhop of Wor- 
te ded March 8, 1743, 8d ninety-three; having been a 
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H has been an uſual piece of vanity 
in the writers of every nation, to re- 
preſent the original conſtitutions of their 
reſpective ſtates as founded on deep laid 
ſyſtems and plans of policy, in which 
imagine that they diſcover the utmoſt 
ents of human wiſdom; where - 
as, in truth, they are often the effects of 
downright chance, and produced by the 
force of certain circumſtances, or the 
ſimple diftates of nature itſelf, out of a 
to ſome preſent * and 

with little providence to the future. 

Such was the original of the celebrat - 
ed Gothick government, that was for- 
meriy f All over Europe. It was 
produced, not in a cabinet, but a camp; 
and owes much leſs to the prudence of a 
legiſlator, than to the neceſſity of the 
times which gave it birth. 

The e that introduced it into 
Britain, every where elſe, were a 
multitude of ſoldiers, unacquainted with 
any thing but war: their leader, for the 
better carrying it on, was inveſted with 
a ſort of regal power; and when it hap- 
pened that the war continued Jong, he 
acquired a preſcriptive authority over 
thoſe who had been accuſtomed to obey 
his orders but this authority was direct- 


ed * the advice of the other officers, 
and dant on the good liking of the 
army, from which alone it was derived: 


in like manner, the firſt revenues of this 
leader were nothing more than a title to 
a larger ſhare in the common booty, or 
the voluntary contributions of the ſol- 
diers out of the wealth acquired under 
his command : but had he attempted to 
take a horſe or cow, or an Jars of the 
plunder, from the 8 dier, with - 
out his free conſent, a mutiny would 
certainly have enſued, and the violation 
of property been revenged. From theſe 
principles, we may naturally draw the 
whole form of the Saxon or Gothick 
government, When theſe invaders be- 
came maſters of kingdoms, and not only 
ravaged them, but ſettled there, the 


general was changed into a king, the 


officers imo nobles, the council of war 
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into a council of ſtate, and the body of 
the ary ou into a 8 aſlem - 
bly of al reemen. inci 
ſhare of the conqueſts, as it er 
the ſpoils, was freely allotted de the 
prince, and the reſt by kim diſttibuted 
according to rank and merit among his 
troops and followers, under certain con- 
ditions ble to the Saxon cuſtoms. 
Hence the different tenures, and the 
ſervices founded upon them hence . 
vaſſalage, or rather ſerxitude, of-. 
conquered, who were obliged to till the 
lands which they had loſt, for the con- 
querors who had gained them, or at beſt 
to hold them of thoſe new proprictars 
on ſuch hard and flaviſh terms as 
thought fit to impoſe, Hence like. 
the riches of the clergy, and their early 
authority in the ſtate t for thoſe people, 
being ignorant and ſuperſtitious. in the 
ſame degree, and heated with the zeal 
of a new converſion, thought they could 
not do too much for their teachers, but, 
with a conſiderable ſhare of the con- 
quered lands, admitted them to a large 
participation of dominion itſelf, _ Thus, 
without any ſettled deſigu, or ſpecyla- 
tive Kill, this conſtitution in a manner 
formed itſelf; and it was %s better for 
that reaſon, as there was more of nature 
in it, and little of political myſtery, 
which, wherever it prevails,.is the bane 
of publick good. A government ſo 
eſtabliſhed could admit of - no_pretence 
of a power in the king tranſcendent to 
law, or an unalterable right in the ſuc- 
ceſhon. It could never come into the 
heads of ſuch à people, that - they. were 
to ſubmit to a - tyranny for -con/cience 
ſake; or, 2 3 were not 
every way as ſacred as the prerogative 
of thain prince. They could never be 
brought to underſtand, that there was 
ſuch a thing as re of fate Ant 
from the common reaſon of mankind; 
mych leſs would they allow icious 
meaſures to paſs unqueſtioned, or un- 
puniſhed, under the ridiculous ſanction 
of that name. 
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bold and civil government. 


I Gaye ther in my laſt a ſhort account 
I. of. the firſt riſe and conſtruction of 
the Saxon government, on very plain 
and fimple foundations, It was, per- 
haps, the moi free of all the limited 
monarthies that have been known in the 
world. The nobles and people had ſuch 
a ſhare in the lepiſſature, and ſuch a 
9 077 in the government, that the King 
could do nothing but with their aſſiſt- 
ance, and by their advice, He could 
not gppreſs them, by forge, becauſe they 
were armed and he Was not, unleſs 
when they employed their arm, in his 
ſervice for the defence of the kingdom. 

c could not corrupt them; for all of- 
fices of power or judicature were then 
be, the eſtate of the crown was 
held unalienable, and only ſufficed to 

naintain the expence of the royal houſe- 
o cauſes 
were tried hut by juries, even in ſpiri- 
tual, matters; ſo that the lives and pro- 
perties of the people could not be touch- 
ed without their own co-operation, ei- 
ther by the king, the nobles, or clergy. 
To all this was joined the beſt police that 
au nation ever enjoyed, except the 
Chineſe, among whom many of the 
ame regulations have been eſtabliſhed 
with a conformity very ſurprizing, as it 
3s certain that neither copied the other. 
Fuck was the Saxon conſtitution, when 

y the wiſdom and virtue of two or 

ee great Kings it had received it's 

nal perfection. The only eſſential de- 
Feſt of it was, the exceſtve immunities 


sf 


. to churchmen, which made 
en tao independent upon the civil au- 


Wority, and very burthenſome to the 
tate. This form of government con- 
tinved unaltered in it's principal parts, 
if the Norman invaſion, Which, like a 


oreign weight roughly laid upon the 
Pings, diffurbed and obſtrücted it's 
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| FROM kon box“ 
roper motions : yet, by degrees, it re- 
Ned itſelf e and, 7 ill ſoever 
the Saxon people might be treated, under 
the notion of a tonqueſ, the Saxon con- 
fiitution was never wholly ſubdüed. 
The new comers reliſhed flayery no bet- 
ter than the old inhabitants; and glad 
joined with them, upon a ſenſe of mu- 
tual intereſt, to force a confirmation of 
their freedom and the ancient laws. In- 
deed, there was ſo great a conformity be- 
tween the government of Normandy and 
that of England, the cuſtoms of both 
nations were ſo much the Tame, that, 
unleſs the Normans by conquering this 
iſland had loſt their original rights, and 
fought on purpoſe to degrade themſelves 
and their ine 957 it was  umpoſſible 
their kings could have a, right to abſo- 
lute power, So far Was that nation 
from owning any ſuch right, thaf, in 
conjunction with the Engliſh, they de- 
manded and. obtained of their Ties 
charters declaring their hiherties, not as 
grant; derived from the fawour, or inny- 
vations forced from the wueakneſt, but 
as acknowledgment: due from the juſ- 
tice, of the crown, As ſuch the 
and greateſt . princes conſidered thoſe 
charters; as ſuch they confirmed and 
obſerved” them: and when they, were 
diſputed, or broken by others of a dif- 
ferent character, civil wars, efiſued, 
which ended to the diſadvantage of the 
crown. But the misfortiine was, that, 
in all theſe ſtruggles, the Oe and 
nobles treated for 8 people, not the peo- 
ple for themſelves; and therefore er 
intereſts were much _neglefted, and the 
advantages wn from the King were 
much more beneficial to the church and 
nobility than to thoſe Who were under 
"their patronage... 343 $6199 
i ay more on this head when I 
Write next. E 
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"HOU wilt beſurprized to hear that 
the period when the Engliſu nation 
enjoyed the l after the 
Norman invaſion, was under the influ- 
ence of a woman, As much as we 
Perſians ſhould deſpiſe a female ruler, 
it was not till the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that the government came to an 
equal balance, which is it's true ſtate of 
perfection. | 
Though the commons of England 
had regained, by degrees, and in a dif- 
ferent ape, that ſhare of the legiſla- 
ture, which was in a great meaſure loſt 
by them under the firſt Norman kings, 
Wh their power was not lo great as it had 


n in the Saxon witenagemote, or. 


r aſſembly, nor their condition ſo 
appy in many reſpeQs ; for the chief 
ſtrength of the government reſided in 
the great lords and the clergy, who ſu- 
remely directed all publick affairs. 
e proceedings of the commons could 
not be free in their repreſentative body, 
while in their co/leZ1we body they were 
weak and oppreſſed. The laws of vaſſal- 
age, the authority of the church, the 
verty and dependancy in which they 
fived, ung heavy upon them; ſo that 
they were obliged to att in ſubſerviency 
to the nobles and biſhops, even when they 
ſhewed moſt vicour againſt the crown, 
following the afſions of both upon many 
occaſions in the partiament and in the 
field, and making or unmaking kings as 
theſe their immediate maſlers defired. 
But, in retwn for their ſervices, they 
often” obtained a redreſs of their griev- 
ances, revenged themſelves upon bad 
miniſters, and obtained good laws for 
for the commonwealth. To whatever 
purpoſes their ſtrength might be uſed, 
though to the purpoſes of faction, by 
being uſed it increaſed. The crown at 
haſt / affifted the growth of it, in op- 
ſition, to that of the church and t 
nobility. The bonds of vaſſalage were 
broke or lightened; the barons were by 
different laws encouraged and enabled to 
part with their lands; the weight of pro- 
was transferred to the fide of the 
le. Many accidents concurred to 
the ſame effect. A reformation in re- 
bs he ir begun, by which that mighty 
fabrick of church power, erected on the 
ruins of publick liberty, and adorned 
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with the ſpoils-of the crown itſelf, was 
happily attacked and overturned. + 
great part of the immenſe poſſeſſions q 
the clergy was taken away, and moſt of 
it ſold to the commons upon calfy terms. 
ey had now a very conſiderable ſhare 
of the lands of England, and a MAH 
ter treaſure in their commerce, which 
hey were beginning to extend and in- 
prove. Their riches ſecured their in- 
dependency; the clergy feared them, 
and the nobles could not hurt them. 
In this ſtate Queen Elizabeth found 15 
parliament; the lords and commons 
were nigh upon a leyel, and the church 
in a decent ſubordination.” She was the 
head of this well-proportioned body, 
and ſupremely directed all it's motions 
Thus, what in mixed forms of govern- 
ment ſeldom happens, chere was ns con 
teſt ſor power in the legillature; becauſe 
no part was ſo high as to be uncontroul- 
ed, or ſo low as to be oppreſſed. A re. 
formation of religion Was compleatly 
eſtabliſhed by this excellent princeſs ; 
which entirely reſcued the nation from 
that foreign yoke the pope had impoſed 
upon it for ſo many centuries, and from 
the dominion of 10 rſtition, the av0r 
of all tlavery. Phe next great bene- 
ts that ſhe conferred upon her 8 
were the extenſion of commerce into 
parts of the world, and the foundation 
of their maritime poxwer, which is their 
true, natural greatneſi, Under her it 
began; and the lived W carry it to fuc 
a height, as to make them really le- 
of the ſea, an empire more glorious th 
that of the Sophi our matter, und ihr 
than that of the Mogul. In doing this, 
ſhe did more for England than her Freu 
eſt predeceſſors had ever done; far mare 
than thoſe who conquered Fraticg, 
though they could have ſecured" it to 
their poſterity. Theſe were che a by 
which ſhe ruled, zd by theſe ſhe 
able to preſerve her authority; nay, and, 
to extend it further upon certain 6ceu- 
ſions than very abſolute princes could 
do, even while ſhe aſſiſted her people in 
the 8 and confirming their 
liberty. The ftrength of her powwer 
was their ſatiſfaction; and every other 
happineſs followed that, as every miſ- 
fortune and diſgrace is ſure to attend on 
their diſcontent, 
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122 my laſt letter with the felicity 
of Elizabeth's reign. Very differ- 
ent was that of her ſucceſſor James the 

for his character and conduct 
were the reverſe of her s. He endea- 
youred to break the balance of the go- 
vernment, by her ſo wiſely fixed; and 
wanted to be greater than hey, without 
„ goat that could render him ca- 
pable of filling her place. He had nei- 
tber courage, ability, nor addreſs t he 
was contemned both at home and 
abroad; his very favourites did not love 
Hm, though be was governed by them 


ib every thing; nor did they maintain 


their dominion by his affections ſo much 
as by his fears, Yet this meaneft of kings 
made great adyances towards abſolute 
power; and would have compleatly ob- 
rained it, if he could have found means 
td have introduced the ſame luxury into 
* nation as he did into the court, with, 
conſtant - attendant of luxury, the 

me corruption. But the virtue infuſ. 
Elizabeth into the maſs of the 
. and the indigence of the crown, 
opt the contagion from ſpreading ſo 
of the, commons reſiſted it, though the 
rds and the biſhops did not; and ſome 
peck, was given to the deſigns of the 
ing, yet not enough for the 3 1 of 
liberty, or preventing the evils his con- 
tis prepared for the 2 reign. 
to his 


The clergy, whom he. attache | 
ihtereſts 17. favouring theirs, or what 

ey took to be theirs, more than a wiſe 

rice <y%uld, or a good 3 ought to 

Ae done, were Very affiſtant to him, 
"preaching up notions which he and 
em to have Borrowed from gur re- 
u of a right divine in kings, nei- 
r derived from human laws, nor to 
EA 5p by them; und other ſuch 

ahometantenets, that had never been 
beard of before in this country: yet there 
were many to diſliked theſe innova- 
tots, "aud their 2 hindered 
tied ker taking deep root in any 
minds ut thoſe of the royal family, 
Theſe obitinare proteffants and pitriors 
were branded with the name of Puritans, 
aid hugh bated, by James, und Charles 
bis e Pie Fed al deer of the 
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former, ſneceeded to his kingdoms, his 
notions, and his deſigns. 

He had many better qualifications 
than bis father, but as wrong à judg- 
ment, and greater obſtinacy. He car- 
ried his affection for the clergy, and ab- 
horrence of the Puritans, to an exceſs 
of bigotry and rage. He agreed fo ill 
with his parliaments, that he ſoon grew 
weary of them, and reſolved to be trou- 
bled with no more; none were called for 
twelve years together, and all that time 
he governed as deſpotically as the Sopht 
of Perſia. The laws were either openly 
infringed, or explained in the manner he 
directed: he levied money upon his ſub- 
jeAs againſt privileges eli confirm 
ec by imfelf. In ſhort, his paſſion for 
power might have been fully gratified, 
if his more prevailing one to bigotry 
had not engaged him in à ſenſeleſs un- 
dertaking, of forcing the ſame form of 
worſhip upon his ſubjects in Scotland, 
as he Fad declared himſelf ſo warml 
for in England. It is ſafer to attac 
men in their civil rights, than their re- 
ligious opinions: the Scots, Who had 
acquieſced under tyranny, took up arms 
againſt perſecution, Their inſurrection 
made it neceſſary to call a parliament; 
it met, but was inſtantly diſſolved b 
the intemperate folly of the court. A 
hopes of better meaſures were put an 
end to by this Jaſt provocation. The 
Scots marched into England, and were 
received by the Engliſh, not as enemies, 
but as brothers and allies : the king, un- 
able to oppoſe them, was compelled ta 
aſk the = of another parliament. A 
parliament met, exaſperated with the 
oppreſſions of fifteen years: the principal 
members were men of the greateſt capa- 
city, courage, and virtue, firmly united 
among themſelves, and whom the court 
could neither 3 nor intimidate. 
They reſolved to make uſe of the oppor · 
tunĩty, to reureſi their grivances, and ſee 
cure their liberty; the king granted every 
thing that was neceſſary to either of 
thoſe ends, except ſuch ſecurities as might 
have been turned againfl — Gp t 
what, perhaps, was really eoncefion, had 
the appearance of conflraint, and * 
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fore gained neither gratitude nor confi- 
dence : the nation could no longer truſt 
the king; or, if it might, particular 
men could not; and the ſupport of thoſe 
particular men was become à ati 
comt erm they bad expoſed themſeives 
by ſerving the ick ; the publick 
the ole gel dn it was bound in 
jultice to defend them. Nor indeed was 
it poſhhle, When the work of reforma - 


tion was begun, after ſo long a denial, 


of juſtice, to keep a people, fore with the 

nembrance of injuries received and 

tisfation refuſed, within the bounds 
of à proper moderation. Such a ſo- 
briety is much eaſier in ſpeculation than 
it ever Was in practice. Thus, partly 
for the ſafety of their leaders, and partly 
from a jealouſy of his intentions too 
juſtly conceived, the parliament drew the 
ſword againſt the king: but the ſword, 
when (rawn, was no longer theirs; it 
was quickly turned againſt them by 
thoſe to whoſe hands they truſted it: the 
honeſteſt and wiſeſt of both parties were 
out- witted and overpowered by villains; 
the king, periſhed, and the conſtitution 
yerichel with him. 

A. private man, whoſe genius was 
called forth by the troubles of his coun- 
try, and formed in the exerciſe of fac- 
tion, uſurped the government. His 
character was as extraordinary as his 
fortune: he had an air of e 
Which gained all thoſe who were real 
enthuſiaſts, (the number of wham was 
great in thoſe days) and pt far at their 
head. That he was one himſelf in ſome 
degree may be ſuppoſed, notwithſtand- 
ing the nce with which he con- 
ducted all his deſigns; becauſe the ſane 
ſpark of enthuſiatm which makes com- 
mon men mad, may, in certain conjunc- 
tures, only capacitate others of ſuperior 
abilities to undertake and perform ex- 
traordinary things, Whether Crom- 
well was one of theſe, or ated entirely 
from political cunning, the times he lived 
in could not diſcover; and much leſs can 
the preſent. Thus far is certain, that, 
by an uncomman appearance of zeal, b 
great addreſs, and great valour, he fi 
eaflamed the ſpirit of liberty into extra- 
vagance, and afterwards duped and 
2wed it jntoſubwifſion, He trampled on 
the laws of the nation, but he. raiſed 
the glory. of it; and it is hard to (ay 
which hs. deferved moſt, a halter or a 


cru m. | 
If the enthuſiaſts of his on party 


would have permitted him to have taken 
the title of king as well as the power, it 
is probable the royalty might have been 
fixed in his family by a well-modelled and 


anal laſting eſtabliſtunent. He ſhewed a great 
ve 


deſire to carry that point; and I 
heard him compared, in thus, intance: 
Julzus Cæſar, a great Roman generals 
Who, like him, baving - maſtered. tis 


country by it's on arms, and bang; 


poſſeſſed of more than the. powwer of @. 
king, was ſo fond of adding the age, 
to it, that it coſt him his life. But the, 
two caſes were totally different, What 
in the Roman was a weak” Vanity, and. 
below the reſt of his character, was in 
the Engliſhman ſolid good ſenſe. The: 
one could not take that name without. 
deſtroying the forms of tb Roman uni- 
tytion; the other could not preſetve the, 
farms of the Engliſh confiitution without 
taking that name. He therefore did. 
wilely in ſeeking itz. but nat being able 
to bring his own friends to conſent to it,” 
or to do it againſt their oppoſition, he 
could make no ſettlement of the goyern-! 
ment to out-laſt his own lite; for it is, 
hardly poſſible, from the nature of thipgs,, 
that a dominion newly acquired ſhou] 

long be maintained in any. country, if 
the ancient forms and names are not 
kept up. Immediately after the death, 
of this great man, all order was loſt in 
the ſtate ; various tyrannięs were ſet ups 
and deſtroyed each other; but all ſhewed 
a republict ie be impradticable. . At 
laſt the nation, growing of ſuch 
wild confulion, agretd to. recal the ba- 
niſhed ſon of their murdered king, bot 
for his ſake, but for the Jake of the mo- 
narchy, which all the nation defired to 
reflore; and ſo inconſiderate was the 
zeal of thole times, that they reſtored It 
without any lumſtations, or any condi- 
tions made far the public, Thus the 
fruits of a tedious ci war were lightly. 
and caxeleſsly thrown away by ob 4 
a. paſſion. for repoſe,; The ue 
revived indeed again, but revived aſſcł- 


ly as before the ill humours, which 
ought to have been phged away by the, 
violent remedies. that had been _vſed, 
continued as prevalent as ever, and na- 
turally broke out in the fame dillempers. 
The king wanted to ſet himſelf above 
the law; wicked men encouraged. this 
diſpoſition z and many good men were 
weak enough to comply wich it, ont of 
averſion to thoſe principles of refiſtance 
which they had ſeen ſo fatally abuſed. 
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HE methods purſued by Charles 
the Second, in the conduct of his 
government, were in many reſpects dif- 
ferent from his father's, though the pur- 

oſe of both was much the ſame. | The 

ther ks bullied his parliaments; 
the fon endeavoured to corrupt them: 
the father obſtinately refuſed to change 
his miniſters, becauſe he really eſteemed 
them as honeſt men; the ſon very eaſily 
changed bis, becauſe he thought they 
were all alite diſhoneſt, and that his de- 
figns might as well be carried on by 
one tune as by another: the father 
was a too of the cletgy, and a perſecu- 
tor, out of real for his religion; the fon 
was" almoſt indifferent to religion, but 
ſerved the paſſtons of his elergy againſt 
the diſſenters from wideives of yilicy * 
the father deſired to be abſolute at home, 
but to make the nation reſpectable 
abroad; the fon aſſiſted the King of 
France in his invaſions on the liberties 
of Europe, that, by his help, he might 
maſter thoſe of England; nay, he was 
even 2 penſioner to France, and, by fo 
vile a proſtitution of his dignity, ſet an 
example to the nobitity of his realm, to 
fall their bononr likezviſe for a penfion ; 
an example, the ill effects of which have 
Veen felt too ſenſibly ever ſince. 

Vet, with all theſe vices and imper- 
ſections in the character of Charles the 
Second; there was ſomething ſo bewitch- 
ing jn his behaviour, that the charms of 
N prevailed on many to conmive at the 
firnits of his government: and, indeed, 
nothing can be fohurtful'to'a country, 
Which has liberties to defend, as a prince 
whb knows how at the fame time to 
make himſelf z&efporict and agreeable: 
this was eminently the talent of Charles 
the Second; and what is molt ſurprizing, 
he pofſeſſed it without any great depth 
of underſtanding. ö a 

But the principal inſtrument of his 
had intentions, us a general depravity 
of manpers, with -which he took pains 
to itffe his court, and they the nation. 
AlFvirtacs; both publick and private, 
were \ y ridiculed; and none were 
owes have any talents for wit or 
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buſineſs, who pretended to any ſenſe of 
honour, or regard to decency. | | 

The king made great uſe of theſe new 
notions; and they proved-very pernicious 
to the freedom, as well as morals, of 
his ſubjects : but an indolence, natural 
to his temper, was ſome check to his 
deſigns; and, fond as he was of arbi- 
t wer, he did not purſue it an 
Farther than was confiftent with his Meg. 
ſure and repoſe, 

His brother, who bore a great ſway 
in his government, had changed his 10 

t 


ligion abroad, as the king HMimſelf 
alſo done: but with this difference, t 
the latter retained almoſt as little of that 
which he embraced, as of that which he 
forſook ; whereas the former was a bj 

to popery, and'known'to be fuch, while 
the change of the kiug was u ſecret to 
moſt of his ſubjects. The fear of a po- 
Piſb ſucceſſor raiſed great diſcontent, and 
great diſorders in the nation: the Houſe 
of Commons paſſed 4 bill for exeluding 
that prince from the crown, founded un- 
doubtedly in juſtice and reaſon; but the 
firmneſs of the King in that fingle point; 
the complaiſance of the lords, the jealouſy 
the church entertained of the diffent< 
ers, the ſcruples of thoſe WhO thought 
hereditary right divine and indtſraſibie, 
and, above all, the fear of being in- 
volved in a new civil war, which alarmed 
many well-meaning people, from a mix 
ture of faction that had diſcovered itſelf 
in ſome of the character, and in ſome 
of the meaſures, by which the national 
cauſe was then carried on, fruſtrated the 
attempt to change" the fuccofſion, as the 
obſtinacy of thoſe engaged in that at- 
tempt did all expedients to Hm! the ſuc 
ceſſor. The unhappy advantages all 
this gave to the king made hum à prea 
deal more abſolute in the laſt years of his 
reign than in all the foregoing ones; 
and, upon his demiſe, brought his bro- 
ther in peace and triumph to the throne. 
He had not been long ſeated there, be- 
fore he convinced the moſt attached to 


his party, that the apprehenſions con- 
ceived of him, and the deßgu of ex- 
cluding him, had been too juſt. All 
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that the ſpirit of bigotry could add to a 
temper in itſelf har/b*and violent, ap- 
peared in his government: all that 

weak wnderflandmg, madly conducted, 
could undertake, was undertaken: ar- 
bitrary Power was the means uſed, and 
the end defigned was a change of reli- 
gion. Happy was it ſor England that 
this end ſo plainly. deelered itfelf; it 
rouaed even thoſe whom no danger to 
liberty could have ever. alarmed, and 


taught the preachers of '#on-re/iflance to 


re. A revolution was evidently ne- 
ceſſary ta ſave the whole, and that ne- 
cel kt Tadel one. ; 

King James the Second loſt his crown, 
and the nation gave it to their deliverer 
the Prince of Oraage: the government 
was ſettled on a, firmer. $oundavons 

ceable to the ancient Saxon. printi- 
ples from which it had decliy 7 and, 
by a happineſs peculiar to itſelf, grey 
fironger trom the ſhocks it had . 
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THE. firſt advant ined by the 
Engliſh 9 5 change of 
their government, was the utter ex- 
tinction of thoſe yain and empty phan- 
toms of | hereditary e right, 
and a power ſuperior to lau, which 
King James the Firſt had conjured up, 
to the great diſturbance and terror of his 
people. 
Wich James the Second ey a 
xpelled; nor can they ever rought 
back again with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, but by, that family alone, which 
claims from bim: for which reaſon, it 


will eternally be the intereſt of the peo- 
ple of England, not to ſuffer ſuch a 


claim to prevail; but to maintain an eſta- 
bliſhment, which is founded on the ba- 
ſis of their liberty, and from which their 
liberty cannot be ſeparated unleſs the 
rights of both are deſtroyed, 
As che parliament plainly diſpoſed of 
the crown in altering the ſucceſſion, the 
princes who have reigned ſince that time 
could pretend to none but a parliamenta- 
tile; and the ſame force as the legiſ- 
Iature could give to that, it alſo gave to 
the privileges of the ſubject. 

he word loyalty; which had long 
been miſapplied, recovered it's 2 
and proper ſenſe : 4t was now underſtood 
to mean no more than a due obedicnce 
to the authority, of the king, in confor- 
mity to the laws; inſtead of a. bigotted 
Suupliance to the will of the king, in 
'oppelitian to the laws, 
Ho great an advantage this would 
be, will appear, » by. reflecting. on the 


miſchiefs that have been brought upon 
this country in particular, from the 


wrong interpretation of certain names, 


ron tondes. 
But this is not the only beneſit that en 
ſued from that happy revolution. 
wogative of the crown. had. been f 
n ſo ill defined, that the full extent 
of it was rather ſtopped by the 1 


of prudence in the government, x 


impatience.in the le, than b 
letter of the law: — . ſeemed - if in 
many inſtances the law allowed a 

to the king, entirely deſtruſtixe to. it- 
ſelf, Thus princes had been often 
made to believe, that what their ſubjes 
complained of as oppreſſion, was a | 
exerciſe of the rights of the crown ; 

no wonder if, in diſputable points, they 
decided the queſtion in favour of their 
own . . 

But now bounds of prerogative 
were marked out by expreſs reftrictions; 
the courſe of it became regular and fix- 
ed; and could no longer move oblique- 
ly, to the danger of the general ſyſteny« 

Let me alſo obſerve to thee, that where- 
as before, 10 govern by parkaments was 
the policy only of gaod and wile princes; 
after this period, it may be conſid 
in a different light, becauſe all 
dients of governing otherwiſe are plainly 
impracticable, and: it may not always 
ply a * 3 vernment 1 
the ſenſe of „I wil expl 
8 mots AAR 4 
99 * pro es lle, let me a lit- 

rec from ey 
and the bory _ E 2 2 
membrance and 3 faichful 2. 
lim, who is not become ſo much an Eng- 
liſhman as to forget his native Pal 
but perpetually ſighe. for his friends and 
country, amidſt all that engages his at- 
tention in a foreign land. a 
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LETTER ILXIV. 


PERSIAN LETTERS» 


SLIM, TO MEA ATAISPAHAN« 


vo HE ancient revenues of thi Kings 
of England confifted chiefly in a 
demeſne of lands, amid certain rights 


an powers reſerved to them over the 


lands held of the crown; by means of 
which, they fupparted the royal dig- 
nity without the immediate aſſiſtance of 
the people, except upon extraordinary 
occaſions. But, in procely of time, the 
extravagance of princes and the rapa- 
crouſnets of favourites having waſted the 
beſt part of this eſtate, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors endeavouring to repair it by a ty- 
rannical abuſe of thoſe rights and pow- 
ers, ſome of them which were found 
to be moſt grievous, were bought off by 
the parliament, with a fixed eſtabliſh- 
ment for the maintenance of the houſe- 
hold, compoſed of certain taxes yearly 
raiſed, and appropriated thereto. 

But, after the 2xpulfion of the Stuarts, 
the expence of the government being 
augmented for the defence of the fuc- 
Jer ag the crown was conſtraired to 
apply to parliament, not only for the 
maintenance of it's houſhold, which was 
ſettled at the beginning of every reign, 


"LETTER LXV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZ& AT ISPAHAN, 


* have ſeen in my laſt, that, from 
the time of King James's expul- 
ſion, annual meetings of parliament were 
become neceſſary to the carrying on of 


the government. But that- the _ 
ong 


ſentatives of 52 le; from 100 

a delegation of their authority, might 
not forget by whom, and for what, it 
was given them; and that the people 
might be enabled to correct a bar choice, 
which experience ſhould prove to be 
ſuch; it was thought expedient not long 
after to paſs a law for the chuſing a new 
parliament at the end of every three 
years. This term has been ſince pro- 
longed to ſeven, I think for very good 
eo becauſe the country mtereſt 
could not fupport the redoubled expence 


of conteſting with court - corruption ſo 


1 


FROM LON DON « 


and in every reign conſiderably entreaſed; 
not only for extraordinary ſupplies, to 
which end hve anciently were 
called; but for the ordinary ſervice of 
Thos al dependa 

us a continu nce on the 
people became neceſſary to kings; and 
they were ſo truly the ſervanti of the 
publick, that they received the wages 
of it in form, and were obliged to the 
parliament for the means of exerciſing 
the royalty, as well as for the right they 
had to claim it, Nor. can this ſalu 
dependance ever ceaſe, except the par- 
liament itſelf ſhould give it up, by em- 
powering the king to raiſe money, with- 
ont Amiting the ſum, or ſpecifying the 
ſervices. Such conceſſions are abſurd 
5 . Nag or if q prince is 
afraid to truſt his e with a power 
of ſupplying his nee upon à tho- 
rough knowledge of them, the people 
have no encouragement to truſt their 
prinee, or, to ſpeak more properly, his 
miniſter, with ſo blind and undetermined 
an authority . 


FROM LONDON, | 


much oftener 5 now, and there * 
no good nds to ſuppoſe that 
efforts « on Wo fide * much leſs 
for'a triennial than a ſeptennial parlia- 
ment, a majority in that being equally 
neceſfary to a court as in this: fo that 
the attacks would be the fame, or 
near the fame, and the reſiſtance muc 
weaker on the fide of the people. 
then the good propoſed by ſhortening the 
term be very uncertain, it muſt be con- 
ſidered that ve and 'certainevils 
attend upon 2 viz, the 
enflaming of y diviſions, ing 
the morals of t 2 we, and many 
inconveniences o no little weight. How- 
ever, this is a point about which I have 


found the men differ, and which 
thou wilt therefete confider as more pro- 


* 
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blematical than others I have mentioned 

defore. I now return to my hiſtory. 
Among other advantages gained to 

liberty at this it's happy reftoration, a free 


exerciſe of their religion was'aflowee to 


thoſe who differ from the rites of the Eng- 
liſh churohz-which has been continued 
and ſecured to them ever ſince; with fome 
Mort interruptions, which even the party 
that cauſed them is now aſbamed- of, 
Nor has any thing contributed more than 
this to the peace and happinefs of the 
government, by gaining it the affection 


t of all it's ſubjects, and taking from the 


ſpirit of faction a pretenceꝭ anda . wa: 
of-whaich it has often made 2 very 
uſe 


I maſt alſo obſerve to thee, that from 
this period a different temper has ſhewn 
itſelt in the clergy of England. They 
are become better friends to liberty, bet- 
ter ſubjects, better Engliſhmen, than 
they had uſually been either before or 
fince the Reformation. Some among 


them have written in defence of the re- 


ligious and civil rights of mankind, with 
as free à ſpirit, and as much force of 
learning and argument, as any layman 
has ever done; a merit iar to them- 
ſelves, and to which no other clergy in 
the whole world can pretend; The ge- 
nerality of them are now very moderate; 
quiet, and uſeful members of the com- 
monwealth, in due ſubmiſſion to the 
civil authority, and defiring nothing but, 
what they deſerve, the prote&ion of go- 


<ernament in the enjoyment of their jufl 


rights. They who would deny them 
that, are themſelves perſecutors, diſ- 
turbers of government, and wery bad 
members of the commonwealth. 

This. ſucceſſion was facilitated and 
ſecured-by the union of Scotland with 
England; and Great Britain became in- 
finitely ſtronger, by being undivided, 
entire, and wholly an ifland. 

One condition of that union was, the 
admitting ſicteen Scotch peers, choſen 
by the whole-body of the r into 
the Engliſh Houle of Lords, but upon 
a tenute very different from the reſt, be- 
ing to ſit there only for the duration of 
the parliament, at the end of which a 
new election muſt be made, If thoſe 
elections are free and aninfluenced, this 


alteration in the Engliſh conſtitution may 
prove very much to it's advantage, be- 
canſe fuch a number of independent votes 
will balance any part of the Houſe of 
Peers over which the court may have 
obtained too great an influence; but if 
they A ˙·˙ 2 
and have no hopes of fitting rhere a 
except by an «ncronftitutional dependence 
on the favour of 'a court, then ſuch a 
number added to the others would griev- 
ouſly endan the conſtitution; and 
the Houſe of Lords, inſtead of being; 
as it ought, a mediating power between 
the crown and the e, would become 
a ſort of antichamber to the court, ® mere 
office for executing and authorizing the 
purpoſes of a miniſler. + 
- I have now, my dear- Mirza; traced 
thee out a dh an of the Engliſh 
conſtitution : and 1 believe thou "wilt 
agree with me, upon the whole, that a 
better can hargdly bs contrived; the only 
misfortune is, that ſo good a one can 
hardly be preſerved. 
The great diſtin&ion between the an- 
cient plan of it and that which has taken 
ſince the expulſion of the Stuarts 
is this, that the firſt was leſt perfa#; but 
better ſecured, becauſe the nobility and 
people had the favord in their han 
whereas the laſt is more”"rega/an, ſub- 
jeR to fewer diſorders, and in the frame 
of it more free,” but i ſecared; the 
ſword being only in the hands of the ling: 
to which is added a vaſt encreaſe of the 
wealth of the crown, and a mighty in- 
fluence gained to it by the debts. of the 
publick, which have brought on new 
taxes, new powers for the raiſing thoſe 
taxes, of a dangerous nature, and a 
igious multiplication of officerswhol- 
y — . upon the court; from all 
which the court has acquired nee means 
of corruption, without any new effeFual 
ſecurities againſt that corruption being 
yet gained on the ſide of the Nr 
And this fort of power is ſo much mute 
to be feared. than any other, as it cannot 
be exerciſed without depraving the mo- 
rals, and debafing the ſpirit, of the 
whole people; which in end would 
not only enſlave them, but render their 
— voluntary, deſerved,” aud r 
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LETTER LXVI. 


8 SELIM, TO MIRZA AT.ISPAHAN, 


N farmer reigns, when parliaments 

were laid aſide for any — of time, 
the Whole authority of the ſtate was 
lodged in à privy council, by the ad- 
vice. and direction of which all affairs 
were carried on. But theſe counſellors, 
being cheſen by the king, and depend- 
ing on his favour, were too apt to ad- 
viſe _ ſuch things —y as they knew 
would he moſt agreeable; and thus the 
intereſts of the nation were often ſacri - 
ficed to the profit. and expectations of a 
few particulars. Yet ſtill, as on extra- 
ordinary occaſions the king might be 
forced to call à parliament, the fear of 
it was ſome check to their proceedings; 
and a degree of caution was natural to 
men who forefaw they ſhould ſooner or 
later be called to an account, But let 
us Go, that any future prince could 
wholly influence the election of a parlia- 
ment, and make the members of it de- 
pendent on himſelf, what would be the 
difference between. that parliament and 
à privy council? Would it ſpeak the 
ſenſe of the nation, or of the court? 
Would the intereſt of the people be con- 
ſidered in it, or that of their repteſenta · 
tives? They would only differ in this 
reſpoct, that one, having no power above 
it, might be abſolutely free from all re- 
firaint,, which, with the terror of a par- 
liament hanging over it, the other never 
could. | 

This is the only- imaginable method, 
by which the liberty of the Engliſh na- 
tion can be attacked with any fucceſs. 
But thou wilt aſk, To what end ſhould 
an attack of this nature be made? Why 
ſhould a king of England go about to 
deſtroy a conſtitution, the maintenance 
of which would render him both great 
and happy ? | 


I reply, that a king indeed can have 


no reaſonable inducement to make ſuch 
an experiment; but a miniſter may find 
it neceſſary for his own ſupport : and 
happy would. it have been for many 
countries, if the maſter's intereſt had 


FROM LON DON, 


been conſidered by the ſervant half ſe 
warmly as the /erwant's by the maſter. 
If a man who travels through Italy 
was to aſk, what advantage all the 
wealth-in religious houſes, and all the 
idolatrous worſhip paid there, are to 
the ſaints they art dedicated to; the 
anſwer muſt be, O none at all. But 
the prieſts, who are really gainers b 
them, know that they abuſe the peop 
to very good purpoſe; and make uſe 
of a wenerable name, not from an 
regard they have to it, but to raiſe 
their own greatneſs, ſwell their own 
pride, and cover and /ecure their own ex- 
tor tion. d 
It is only therefore by the weakneſs 
rinces, the arts of miniſters, and 
the ſeduction of the people againſt their 
own intereſts, the conſtitution of Eng- 
land can periſh, and probably will pe- 
riſh at laſt; - This 2 ſooner or 
later, as more or leſs care is taken by 


thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch over it. 


I am not ignorant that there are ſome 
viſionary men, who-dream of ſchemes ta 
{246g it beyond all poſſibility of 

ture change: but I have always 
thought the ſame of political projects to 
render a. government, as of chemical 
projedts to render a man immortal. Such 
a grand elixir cannot be found; and 
thoſe who would tamper with ſtates, in 
hopes of procuring them that immorta- 
lity, are the moſt unfit to preſcribe. to. 
them of all men in the world. But, 
at the ſame time that I know this, I alſo 
Know, that the date of a government 
may be prolonged by proper and ſalutary 
remedies, applied by thoſe who under- 
ſtand it's true nature, and join to ſpe- 
culative wiſdom experience and temper « 
Nor ſhould I think it at all a better ex- 
cuſe for aſſiſting to ruin the conſtitution 
2 country, On it muft "_ __ an 
end, and perh ins to decay; n 
for lining in bo Bros of mn” Tather, 
that he myft die at laft, and begins 10 
grow ald, 
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LETTER LXVIL 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


1 other morning, a friepd of 
mine came to me, and told me, 
with the air of one who gy. Zn agree- 
able piece of news, that there was a 
lady who moſt paſſionately deſired the 
pleaſure of my acquaintance, and had 
commiſhoned him to carry me to ſee her. 
I will not deny to thee," that my va- 
nity was a little flattered with this meſ- 
ſage: I fancied ſhe had ſeen me in ſome 
publick place, and had taken a liking to 
my perſon; not being able to compre- 

whit other motive could make her 
ſend fo man ſhe was a ſtranger to, in 
ſo free and extraordinaty a manner. I 
painted her in my own imagination very 
young and very handſome, and ſet out, 
with molt pleaſing expectations, to ſee 
the conqueſt I had made: but when I 
arrived at the place of aſſignation, I 
found a little old woman, very dirty, 


encircled by four or five ſtrange fellow, 


one of whom had a paper in his hand, 
which he was reading to her with all the 
emphaſis of an author. 

y coming in obliged him to break 
off, which put him a good deal out of 
humour; but the lady, underſtanding 
who I was, received me with great ſa- 
tisfaction, and told me, ſhe had long 
had*a curiolity to be acquainted with a 

hometan: For you mult know," ſaid 
ſhe, © that I have applied myſelf parti- 
« cularly to the ſtudy of theology, and 
by profound meditation and enquiry 


much better than the wulgar one in 
all reſpects. I never admit any-body 
to my houſe, who is not diſtinguiſhed 


FROM LONDON, 


from the common herd of Chriflians by 
* ſome extraordinary notion in divinity: 
all theſe gentlemen are eminently bere- 
tical, each in a way peculiar to him- 
ſelf; they_ are ſo good to do me the 
honour of inſtructing me in their ſe- 
veral points of faith, and ſubmit their 
opinions to tiy judgment. Thus, 
Sir, I have compoſed a private ſyſtem, 
which muſt neceſſarihy be perfecter 
than any, becauſe it is collected out of 
all; but to compleat it, I want a little of 
the Koran, a book which I have heard 
ſpoken of mighty handſomely by ma- 
ny learned men of my acquaintance; 
and I affure you, Sir, I ſhould have 2 
very good opinion of Mahomet han - 
ſelf, if he were not a liitle too hard 
upon the ladies. Be ſo kind there- 
fore to initiate me in _your str., 
and you thall find me very docile and 
very grateful.” 
Madam, replied I in great confy- 
fion, © I did not come to England as 2 
* miſſionary, and was never verſed in 
religious diſputation. But if a Perſian 
tale would entertain you, I could tel 
* you one that the eaſtern ladies are 
* mighty fond of.” 

A Perhan tale!” cried ſhe; © have 
* you the inſolence to offer me a Perſian j 
* tale? Really, Sir, I am not uſed to 
© be ſo affronted. | 

At theſe words, ſhe retired into her 
cloſet, with her whole train of metapby - 


have formed a religion of my own, fictans; and left my friend and me to go 


away, as unworthy of any further com- 
munion with her. 


LETTER LXVIIL 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


OULDST thou know, Mirza, 
the preſent ſtate of Europe? I 
will give it thee in a very few words. 
There is one nation in it, which thinks 
of nothing but how to prey upon the 
others, while the others are entirely taken 
up with preying upon themſelves. 


FROM LONDON, 
There is one nation where particulars 
take a pride in the glory of theit-coun- 
wry; while in the others no glory is con- 
ſidered, but that of raiſing or improving 
a vaſt eſtate. 
There is one nation which, though 
able in negociation, puts its principal 
K 2 con ce 
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confidence in the ſevord; while the others 
truſt wholly to the pen, though .much 
leſs capable of uſing it with adyantage. 

There 1s one nation which invariably 
purſues a great plan of general dominion, 
while the others are purſuing little inte- 
refls, through a labyrinth of changes 
and contradict ion. 

What, Mirza, doſt thou think will 


1 Was the other day in a coffee - houſe, 
A where I found a man declaiming up- 


| | on the preſent ſtate of Perſia, and fo 

. | warm for the intereſts of Tamas Kouli 

i Kan, our invincible general“, that, if it 
had not been for his langvage and dreſs, 
I ſhould have taken him for a Perſian. 


=_— © Sir,” ſaid I, are 2 
F s with Tamas Kouli Kan, that you 


5 concern yourſelf thus about him?” 

7 No, faid he, I was never out of 
England; but I love the Perſians, for 
© being enemies to the Turks. 
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be the conſequence? Ts it not probable 
that this nation will in the end be lord of 
all the reſt? It certainly muſt. One 
thing only can hinder it, which is, that 
the * of falling under that yoke, when 
the peril appears to be imminent, may 
raiſe à different ſpirit in all toc nations, 
and work out their ſafety from their 
danger itſelf, 


LETTER LXIX. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


FROM tox por. 
For my part," ſaid a entle- 
man finely dreſſed, that Rood bf ing a 
diſh of tea by the fire-ſide, to not 
© care if Tamas Kouli Kan, and the 
great Turk, and all the Perſians and 
* emperors in Europe, were at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, provided Farinelli be 
© but ſafe.” 
p The e ro it of this gentleman 
urprized me more than the im ce 
of the other. N 125 
© If are concerned for Farinelli,” 
faid a third, (who they told me was a 


1 C t hurt have the Turks done chemiſt) © ee him to take my 
5 yon, anſwered I, that you bear fuch * drop; and that will ſecure him from 
> * .enmity againſt them? the humidity of the Engliſh air, which 
N * Sir, replied he, © I am afraid they * may very much prejudice his voice. 
. © ſhould hurt the . are whoſe friend Will it not alſo make a man of him 
n © I have always declared myſelf.” © again?” faid a gentleman to the doc- 
4 I enquired of a gentleman that fat by tor. After the miracles we have been 
\ me, who this FRIEND OF THE EMPE- told it has rmed, there is nothing 
y Rox might be; and was told that he more wanting but ch @ cure to com- 
q Was a dancing -maſter in St. James's * pleat it's reputation,” 

| treet. | 

"Rs LETTER LXX. 


Friend of mine was talking to me, 

ſome days ago, of the ſpirit of en- 
thuſiaſm, which appeared fo ſtrongly in 
the firſt profeſſors of our religion; and, 
as he pretended, in the prophet himſelf: 
to that chiefly he aſcribed their mighty 
conqueſts; and obſerved, that there 
needed nothing more to render them in- 
: vineible, ſuch a ſpirit being conftantly 
= attended-with a contempt: of pleaſure 
"1 and of eaſe, of danger and of pain. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


FROM LONDON, 


© Tf," faid be, © the enthuſiaſts of this 
* country, in the reign of Charles the 
« Furſt, been united among them- 
* ſelves, like the Arabians — Ma- 
* homet and his ſucceſſors, I make no 
* doubt but they might have conquered 
* all Europe: but, unhappily their en- 
* thithaſm was directed to different 
points; ſome were bigots to the Church 
of England; ſome to Calvin; ſome to 
© particular himſies of their own; ane 


Hy theſe words it appears, that theſe Letters were written before Tamas Kouli Kan 
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* ſett of them ran mad for a republick, 
©* 'others were no leſs out of their wits 
© in the love of monarchy; fo that, in- 
© ' ſtead of making themſelves formidable 
to their neighbours, they turned the 
edge of their fury vain each other, 
and deſtroyed all peace and order here 
at home. Yet, as much as our an- 
ceſtors ſuffered then by the wrong di- 
rection of their zeal, I wiſh the pre- 
ſent age may not ſufter more by the 
total want of it among us, There is 
ſo cold and lifeleſs an unconcern to 
_ thing but a narrow, private in- 
tereſt; 


we are ſo little in earneſt about 
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religion, virtue, honour, or the good 
of our country; that, unleſs fore 
ſpaxk of the ancient fire ſhould revive, 
* Lam afraid we ſhall jeſt away dur li- 
© berties, and all that is ferious to our 
© happineſs. If the great Mr. Hamp- 
den had converſed with our modern 
« race of wits, he would have been told, 
that it was a ridiculous enthuſiaſm, to 
trouble himſelf about a trifling ſum of 
money, becauſe it was raiſed againſt 
© the privileges of the people; and that 
© he RC et a thouſand times more 
* than he diſputed for, by a prudeat 
* ſubmiſſion.” 


LETTER LXXI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


1 E is a new ſcience produced 
in Europe of late years, entirely 
unknown to any former age, or to any 
other part of the world, which is called 
TREATY LEARNING, I have been let 
into a general idea of it by a very inge- 
nious Fiend of mine, who has acquired 
a conſiderable talent in it, having ſerved 
an apprenticeſhip of twenty years under 
different maſters in foreign courts, and 
made, in a political ſenſe, the tour of 
2 He tells me, it is a very exten- 
five ſtudy; for not only the rights of 
every prince, but their inclinations to the 
rights of any other, are therein ſet forth 
and comprehended. This has.branched 
itſelf out into an infinity of eparate and 
ſecret articles, engagements, counter- 
engagements, memorials, remonſlrances, 
declarations; all which the learned m 
this ſcience are- required to know per- 
ſectly by heart, that they may be ready 
upon occaſion to apply them, or elude 
their application, as the intereſt of their 
maſters ſhall demand. 
He ſhewed me ten or twelve volumes 
lately publiſhed, conſiſting only of the 
treaties which have been made ſince the 
beginning of this century, four or five 
of which were.quite filled with thoſe of 
England. | 1 
Sure, ſaid I, this huge heap of 


© negaciations could never have bern 
employed about the buſineſs of this 
© little ſpot of earth for ſo ſmall a ſpace 
of time as thirty years! No the at- 
4 fairs of all Europe muſt be ſettled in 


chem, for tbe next century at 44. 
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© For the next ſeſon of parliamemt, 
anſwered he; * theſe political machines 
are ſeldom mounted to go longer than 
* that period, without being taken 6 
© pieces, or new wound-up." 

But how, ſaid I, could England, 
which is an iſland, be enoughconcern- 
ed in what paſſes on the continent, to 
undergo all this labour in adjuſting 
it!“ 

0, replied he, © we grow weary 
of being — within the narrow 
verge of our own interefts; we thought 
it looked more confiderable, to e- 
tate, and give our talents room to play. 
But this was not the only end of our 
continual and reſtleſs agitation: it 
22 frequently be the intereſt of a mi- 
niſter, if he finds things in à calm, to 
trouble the æaters, and work up a 
ſtorm about him; if not to perplex 
and confound thoſe above him, yet to 
embarraſs and intimidate the compe- 
titors or rivals of his power. 
Perhaps too there might be a {till 
deeper motive: theſe engagements are 
for the moſt -part pretty chargeable; 
and .thoſe who are obliged to make 
them good, complain that they are 
much the poorer for them; but it is 
not. ſure, that tho/e <vhbo farm them are 
ſo too. b 

* As far, faid I, © as my little ob- 
ſervation can enable me to judge of 
theſe affairs, the multiplicity of your 
treaties is as hurttul as the multiplici 
of your laws. In Aſia, a few pl,” 
words are found ſufficient to ſettle the 
differences 
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differences of particulars in z ſtate, or 
© of one ſtate with another. But here 
+ you run into volumes upon both: and 
« what is the effect of it? Why, after 
treat trouble and great rxpence, you 
© are as far from deciſon as before; nay, 
often more puzzled and confounded. 
The only diſtinction ſeems to be, that 


© in your law-fuits, perplexing as they 
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* are, there is at laſt @ rule of equity to 
* reſort to; but in the other diſputes, the 
© laſt appeal is to the iniquitous rule of 
force; and princes treat by the mouths 
© of thair great gunz, which ſoon de- 
* moliſh all the paper on both fides, 
and tear to pieces every cobwweb of ne- 
« gottation.” 


LETTER LXXIL 


I Was lately at a tavern with a ſett of 

company very oddly put together: 
there was a country gentleman, a man 

of honeſt principles, but extremely a 
bigot to his religion, which was that of 
the Church of Rome; there was a law- 
'yer, who.was a very good Proteſtant, 
"moderate to thoſe who differed from him 
in points of belief, but zealous in the 
cauſe of civil liberty; there was a cour- 
tier, who ſeemed not to believe any 
thing, and to be angry with every body 
that did. 

This laſt very rudely attacked the 

Faith of the poor country gentleman, 
and laid open to him the frauds of the 
Roman prietthood, who, by flow but 
regular degrees, had erected ſuch a ty- 
ranny over the minds and ſpirits of the 
— that nothing was too groſs for 
them to impoſe, or too arrogant to aſ- 
fume. He ſet forth the vaſt difference 
between a hiſbop in the primitive ages of 
Chriſtianity, and a pope, with a triple 
crown upon his head, and half the 
wealth of Chriſtendom in his treaſury. 
He lamented the fimplicity of thoſe 
who, without looking back to the ori- 
-ginal of things, _— that all is right 
which they find abliſbed; and miſtake 
the corruption of a ſyftem for the ſyſtem 
Hſclf: he inveighed againſt the puſillani- 
mity of others, who though they ſee the 
rorruptions, and dete them, yet ſuffer 
them to continue unreſormed, only be- 
cauſe they have bern tolerated ſo long; 
as if any vil was leſt dangerous, by 
being grown habitual, 

He concluded by declaiming very 
eloquently on the uſe and advantage of 
free - thin ling, that is, of doubting and 
examining every article propofed to our 

belief, Which alone could detect theſe 
impoſitious, and confound the il} pur- 
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poſes of their authors; mixing, in the 
courſe of his talk, with theſe juſt re- 
flexions, many licentious * 
* what all religion and all philoſo- 
Pky have ever accounted ſacred and ve- 
nerable. 

His antagoniſt had little to reply; but 
entrenched himfelf in the neceflity of 
ſubmitting to the autbority of the church, 
and the danger of allowing private 
judgment to call in queſtion ber deci- 
ſions. . 

The diſpute would have been turned 
into a quarrel, by the zeal of one and 
the aſperity of the. arher, had not the 
lawyer very ſeaſonably interpoſed, who, 
addrefling himſelf to the advocate for 
freedom, deſired to know, whether li- 


berty in temporals was not of import- 


ance to mankind, as well as liberty in 
Spiritual. How then comes it, that 
« you, who are ſo warm for the main- 
© tenance of the laff, are ſo notoriouſl 
indifferent to the firſt? To what ſh 
we aſcrihe the mighty difference be- 
tween your POLITICAL and RELI- 
GIOUS FAITH? and whence is it that 
the former is ſo eaſy, and the latter ſo 
intraftable ? Can thoſe who are thus 
quick-fighted in the frauds of ecclef- 
afiical dommion, ſee no juggling at all 
in their ci rulers ? Are the 1npo/fi- 
trons leſs glaring, or more tolerable, 
which they both acquieſce in and ſup- 
port than thoſe which they ſo yiolent- 
oppoſe ? Let us take the very * 


LY 


Lice you have . e I's A fope 
more wnlthe'to a chriftian biſbop, than 


a ſole miniſer to an officer of a free 
* flate? It you look hack to the original 
© of things, What traces will you find 
© of ſurh an office In What ancient 
© conflitition can your diſcover the foun - 
*- dationg of uch @ power P Is not — 
a mo 
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© a moſt maniſeſt corruption, growin 
© out of ten thouſand corruptions, and 
naturally productive of ten thouſand 
mate? If you ſay, theſe are myſteries 
© of flate, and therefore not ts be exa- 
© mined; I am (ure the yeries you 
attack have yet a better title to your 
reſpect, and leſs miſchief will attend 
aon their remaining not ſubject to en- 
„ 


aim. | 
c Or will you borrow the arguments 
of your adverſary, and plead the u- 
ceflty of ſubmiſſion, and the danger of 
ſetting up reaſon againit authority? 
If fo, I would anly put you in mind, 
that all authority flaws from. reaſon, 
and ought to lole it's force in propor -\ 
tion as it deviates from it's ſource. 

Ix is a jeſt to ſay, that mankindcan- 
not be governed without theſe impofi- 
tions; 7 were governed happily be- 
fore theſe were invented, much more 
happily than they have been ever ſince: 
as well it may be ſaid, that Chriſtian 
piety, which was eſtabliſhed in plain- 
2 and ſunplicity, muſt be ſup- 
ported by the knavery and pageantry 
mtroduced in late ages by the Churc 
of Rome. But the truth is, that moſt 
men do in the ſtate juſt what you ſay 
has been done in the Church; they 
maintain abuſes by preſcription, and 
make the bad condition things are in 
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* an argument for letting them grow” 


© avorſe,” 

© I cannot, ſaid I, debate with the 
« gentleman who has attacked the abuſes 
« of ecclebaſtical power upon the parti 


LETTER LXXIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN« 


VERY nation has ſome peculiar. 
excellence, by which it is diſtin - 
guiſhed from it's neighbours, and of 
which without vanity it may boaſt. Thus 
Italy produces the fineſt Singers; Eng · 
— the ſtouteſt boxers; Germany 
the profoundeſt theologians; and France 
is incomparable for it's COOKs., This. 
laſt advantage carries the palm from all 
the reit; — that nation has great reaſon 
to be prond of it, as a talent of univer 
ſal , and for which all other 
countries do them homage: on this 
ſingle perfection depends the pleaſure, 
the maguificence, the pride, nay the re- 
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cular facts he has aſſerted nor will L 
* wholly deny the concluſions he draws 
from thoſe facts. But it ſeems 40 
8 — that __ often confounded two: 
things entirely different; à juſt regard 
to . — without which no ſociety- 
can long ſubſiſt, and a weak attach- 
ment to what either folly or knavery- 
may have grafted upon religion, and 
ſanctiſied under that name. To diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe, is the part of a man of 
ſenſe, and à good man; but to attack 
both without any diſtinction, to attack 
the firſt becauſe of the laſt, is at leaſt 
as far from true wiſdom as ſuperſtition 
itfelf, Can a worſe corruption, or a- 
more dreadful diſorder, ariſe in any 
government, than an open contempt 
of religion, avowed and profeſſed? A 
nation where that preyails, is on the- 
brink of deſtrution, What ; 
of reſpeR or ſubmiſſion is due to par- 
ticular religious opinions, even to 
thoſe which, are not-efential, 1 will 
not take upon me now to diſpute; but- 
this I am ſure of, that a bland confi- 
dence in temporal affaigs agrees very 
ill with doubt in ſpirituals. A, free 
enquirer into points of ſpeculation 
ſhould, beyond all others, be aſhamed 
of a, tame compliance in points of 


ion. | 
The «xthinking may be paſſive from - 
deluſion, or, at lealt, from inadver- 
tency; but the greateft monſler- and 
worft criminal in ſociety is a FREE 
THINKING SLAVE,” 1 
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tion, of every court in Europe 
Les — a good French cook, there oy 
ambaſſador can poſhbly do his maſter's 
buſineſa, no ſecretary of ſtate can hold 
his office, no man of quality can ſup- 
port his rank and dignity. A friend of 
mine, who frequently has the honour 
to dine at the tables of rhe great, for 
which he pays no higher price than bit 
vate in  parkament, has ſometimes 
obliged me with a bill of fare, and (as 
near as he could) an eſtimate of the 
charge which theſe genteel entertain- 
ments are attended with. I told him, 
that their dinners put me in _— of 
| | 4 
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hat I had heard about their politicks : 
they are artificial, unſubſtantial, and 
awrwholrſome, but at the ſame time moſt 
rim) expenſive; Sure, ſaid. I, 
your great men muſt have digeſliont 
prodigiouſly ſharp and ſtrong to carry 
off ſuch a load of various meats as are 
ſerved up to them every day! they 
<- muſt not only be made with beads and 
<. hearts, but with flomachs, very dife- 
ren from other ech | 

©: Not in the ſeats; anſwered he. 
They ſeldom touch any of the dam- 
ties that are before them: thoſe dain- 


ties; like the women in your ſeraglios, 


© are more intended for ornament than 
© uſe, There is always a plain diſh ſet 
© in a corner, 2 homely joint of Engliſh 
©, beef or mutton, on which the maſter 
c of the feaſt makes his dinner, and two 
©-or. three choice friends, who are allow - 


ed to have a cut with him out of ſpe - 
c cial' grace and favour; while the roſt 
© are languifhing in vain for ſuch a 


© happineſs, and piddling upon orto- 
© Tans and'truffles. | 

I have ſeen a poor country gentle- 
mam fit down to one of theſe fine din- 
©/ ners with an extreme diſlike to the 
© Frenels cookery; yet, for fear of be- 
ing counted unpolite, not 2 to 
© refuſe any thing that was offered him, 
© but cramming and ſweating with the 
<- ſtruggle between his averſion and ci- 
« „ 


©: yility.* 


© victims daily ſacrificed to the demon 
© of luxury? How is it worth a man's 
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© pariſon of the ſeraglio will not hold; 
< For though indeed is an unneceſ- 
© fary variety, yet they are nat aii ſerv- 
ed up to us together; we content our- 
t ſelyves with ont or tate of them at a 
© meal, and referve the reſt for future 
© entertainments. 

concluded, with repeating to him a 
ſtory, which is taken out of the annals 
of our kings. 

Schah Abbas, at the beginning of 
© his reigu, was more luxurious than 
bet ate fo great a prince. One might 
© have judged of the vaſtneſs of his em- 
« pire by the variety of diſhes at his 


i*©ceffity could ju 
© appetite demand. 


© table: ſome were ſent him from the 
© Euphrates and Perßan Gulph, others 
from the Oxus and Caſpian Sea. One 
day, when he gave a dinner to his 
© nobles, Mahomet Ali, keeper of the 
Three Tombs, was placed next to the 
© beft diſh of all the feaſt, out of re- 
ſpect for the ſanctity of his office; but 
©. inſtead of falling -to, and eating hear - 
* tily, as holy men are wont to do, he 
© fetched” a diſmal an, and fell a 
© weeping. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at 
his behaviour; deſired him to explain 
© it to the company: he would fain have 
been excuſed but the ſophi. ordered 
him, on pain of his diſpleaſure, to 


\*- acquajnt them with the cauſe of his 


* diſorder, 

„% Know, then, ſaid he, O0 mo- 
% narch of the earth! that when T'faw 
% thy table covered in this manner, it 
brought to my mind a dream, or ra- 
ce ther viſion, which was ſent me from 
the prophet whom I ſerve. On the 
*© {eventh nightof the moon Rhamazan, 
„IJ was ſleeping under the ſhade of the 
© ſacred tombs, when, methought, the 
holy ravens of the ſanctuary bore me 
up on their wings into the air, and in 
«© a few momeats conveyed me to the 
% loweſt heaven, where the meſſenger 
* of God, on whom be peace! was 
« ſitting in his luminous tribunal; to 
* receive petitions from the earth, A 
« round him ſtood an infinite throng of 
* animals, of every ſpecies and quality, 


* which alt joined in preferring a com- 
Ns gg agaipſt thee, Schah Abbas, 
cc 0 


r deſtroying them wantonly and 

«c : * 
tyrannically, beyond what any ne- 
ſify, or any natural 


« It was, alledged by themy that ten 

„ or twelve of them were often mur- 
« dered, to compoſe one diſh for the 
1 nicenefs of thy, palate; ſome gave their 
% "tongues only, ſome their bowels, 
© ſome their fat, and others their brains 
4% or blood. In ſhort, they declared, 
« ſuch conſtantwaſte was made of them, 
that, unleſs a ſtop was pur to it in 
« time, they ſhould” periſh entirely by 
thy gluttony. The prophet, heafing 
« this, bent his brows, and ordered fix 
« vultures to fetch thee alive before 
« him: they inſtantly b thee to 
23228 eye. 
« thy ſtomach to be opened, and ex- 
% amined whether it was bt or more 
n capaeious 
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% capacious than thoſe of other men: 
*« when it was found to be juſt of the 
* common ſize, he permitted all the ani- 
ma to make repriſals on the body 
« of their deſtroyer; but, before one in 
<* ten thouſand could get at thee, every 
«« particle of it was devoured; fo ill- 
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<« proportioned was the offender to the 
«© oftence.”” 

This tory made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the ſophi, that he would not ſuffer 
* above one diſh of meat to be brought 
© to his table ever after. 


LETTER LXXIV. 9 


TO IBRAHIM MOLLAC, AT ISPAHAN« 


* 8, holy Mollac, I am more and 
more convinced of it; infidelity 
is certainly attended with a ſpirit of in- 
fatuation. The prophet hurts the un- 
derſtandings of tho e who refuſe to re- 
cerve his holy law; he puniſhes the hard- 
neſs of their hearts, by the depravation 
of their judgments. How can we other- 
wiſe account for what I have ſeen ſince 
my arrival among Chriſtians? 

I have feen a people, whoſe very be- 
ing depends on commerce, ſuffer luxur 
and the heawy load of taxes to ruin their 
manufactures at home, and turn the ba- 
lance againſt them in foreign trade 

I have ſeen them glory in the great- 
neſs of their wealth, when they are re- 
ducedevery year to carry on the expences 
of government by robbing the very fund 
which is to eaſe them of a debt of /fty 
millions ! 

I have ſeen them fi out fleets, augment 
their forces, expreſs continual fears of an 
invaſion, and ſuffer continual depreda- 
tions upon their merchants from a con- 
temptible enemy; yet all the while naß 
themſelves in the notion of being ble 
with a profound and laſling peace! 

T have ſcen them wrapped up in full 
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. upon the flouriſhing ſtate of 
publick credit, only becauſe they had a 
prodigious flock of paper, which now, 
indeed, they circulate as money; but 
which the firſt alarm of a calamity may, 
in an inſtant, make Wore paper of again! 

I have ſeen them conftantly buſſed in 
falling laws for the better regulation of 
their police, and never taking any cate 
of their execution; loudly declaring the 
abuſes of their government, and quietly 
allowing them to encreaſe 

I have ſeen them diſtreſſed for want of 
hands to carry on their huſbandry and 
manufactures; yet permitting thouſands 
of their people to be deſtroyed, or ren- 
dered uſeleſs and hurtful to ſociety, by 
the abommable uſe of ſpirituous liquors ! 

I have ſeen them make ſuch a previ- 
fon for their poor, as would relieve all 
their wants if well applied; and ſuffer a 
third part of them to flarwe, from the 
roguery and riot of thoſe entruſted with 
the care of them! 

But the greateft of all the wonders I 
have ſeen, and which moſt of all proves 
their 1nfaluation, is, that they profeſs TO 
MAINTAIN LIBERTY BY CORKRUP- 
TION, 


LETTER LXXV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


Felicitate thee, Mirza, on thy new 
dignity; I bow myſelf reverently be- 
fore thee, not with the heart of a flat- 
terer, but a friend; the fayour of thy 
maſter ſhines upon thee; he has raiſed 
thee. to the 7 of his throae; 
the treaſures of Perſia are committed 
to thy cuſtody: if thou behavelt thy- 
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ſelf honeſtly and wiſely, 1 ſhall think 
thee much greater. from thy advance- 
ment; if otherwiſe, much /oaver than be- 
fore. Thou haſt undertaken a g. 
important to thy ꝓrince and to his 
8 are equally concerned in 
* adminiſtration, both have equally a 
right to thy fidelity If ever thou ſhalt 
8 L ſeparate 
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| ſeparate their intereſts, if thou ſhalt 
ſet up the one againſt the other, know, it 
will end in the ruin of both. Do not 
imagine that thy maſter will be richer 
by draining his ſubjects of their wealth: 
ſuch gains are irreparable loſſes; they 
may ſerve a preſent ſordid rr hut 
dry up the ſources of opulence for fu- 
turity. 

I would recommend to thy attention 
and remembrance, the ſaying of a fa- 
mous. Engliſh treaſurer in the happy 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. © I do not 
© love,* ſaid that truly able miniſter, 
© to. ſee the treaſury ſwell like a diſtem- 
« pered ſpleen, when the other parts of 
© the ſtate are in a conſumption.” Be 
it thy care to prevent ſuch a decay; and, 
to that end, not only ſave the publick 
all unneceſſary expence, but ſo dige/f 
and order what is needful, that perpleæi- 
ty may not ſerve to cover fraud, nor in- 
capacity lurk behind confufion. Rather 
ſubmit to any difficulty and diſtreſs in 
the conduct of thy miniſtry, than anti- 
cipate the revenues of the government 
without an abſolute neceſſity; for ſuch 
expedients are a ſemporary eaſe, but a 
fermanent doſtruction. 


In relieving the people from their 
taxes, let it alſo be thy glory to relieve 
them from the infinite number of tax- 
gatherers, which, far worſe than the 
Turkiſh or Ruſſian armies, have harraſ- 
ed and plundered our poor country. 

As thou art the Litributor of the 
bounties of the crown; make them the 
reward of ſervice and merit; not the hire 
of paraſites and flatterers to thy maſter 
or thyſelf. But, above all, as thou art 
now a publick perſon, elevate thy mind 
beyond any private view; try to en- 
rich the publick before thyſelf; and 
think leſs of eſtabliſhing thy family at 
the head of thy country, than of ſetting 
thy country at the head of Aſia, 

If thou canſt ſteadily perſevere in ſuch 
a conduct, thy prince will want thee 
more than thou doſt him: if thou build- 


eſt thy fortune on any other baſit, how 


high ſoever it may riſe, it will be totter - 
ing from the -weakneſs of it's founda- 
tion. 

He alone is a 'minifler of fate, whoſe 
ſervices are neceſſary to the publick; the 
reſt are the creatures of caprice, and feel 


their ſlavery even in their poxwer. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HE virtuous Abdallah is returned 
to England, after having been ab- 
ſent fourteen moons. I yeſterday re- 
ſtored to him his lovely Zelis, the wife 
whom he had given me at his departure, 
and whom I had treated like a Ver. 
Nothing ever was ſo moving as the ſcene, 
when I joined their hands again after a 
ſeparation which they had feared would 
prove eternal“. The poſlcſhon of the 
fineſt woman in the — could not give 
me ſo much pleaſure as this act of hu- 
manity and juſtice: I made two people 
happy, who deſerved it; and am ſecured 
of the affections of both to the laſt mo- 
ment of their liyes. 
When the tranſports of their joy were 
a little over, Abdallah gave me the fol- 
lowing relation of all that had happened 
to him ſince he left un. 


FROM LONDON, 


THE HISTORY OF ABDALLAH., 


* OU know that I failed from Eng- 

land with an intent to redeem my 
father from captivity. As ſoon as 1 
came to Malta, I went and three myſelf 
at the feet of the grand maſter, beſeech- 
ing him to take the ranſom I had brought, 
and ſet my fathex free. 

He anſwered me, that the perſon for 
whom I ſued was no longer in a condi- 
tion to be ranſomed, being condemned 
to die the next day. I was ready to die 
myſelf at this account; and, defrin to 
know his offence, was mformed, that, 
being unable to redeem himſelf, he was 
put to the oar like a common ſlave, with - 
out any regard to his innocence or age: 


that during an engagement with a Turk - 


See Page 459 
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iſh ſhip, he had perſuaded the other 
ſlaves to quit their oars, and fight againſt 
the Chriſtians; but that, being over- 
powered, he was brought to Malta, and 
condemned to be broke upon the wheel, 
as an example to the other captives in 
the gallies: that this dreadtpl ſentence 
was to be executed upon him the morn- 
ing after my arrival, and no ranſom 
could he accepted for his life. 
O Heaven faid I, did I come ſo far 
to noother purpoſe, but to be witneſs of 
the death of my wretched father, and 
a death fo full of horror! Would the 
waves of the ſea had ſwallowed me 
up, hefore I reached this fatal and 
accurſed ſhare. O Abderamen! O my 
father! what avails to thee the piety of 
thy ſon? How ſhall I bear to take my 
leave of thee for ever, at our firſt 
meeting, after an abſence which ſeem- 
ed ſo long? Can I ſtand by, and give 
thee up to torments, when I flattered 
myſelf that I arrived to bring thee 
liberty? Alas! my preſence will only 
aggravate thy ſufferings, and make the 
bitterneſs of death more inſupport- 
able!” 
In this extremity, I offered the grand 
maſter, not only to pay down all the 
ranſom I had promiſed before, but to 
ield myſelf a voluntary ſlave, and ſerve 
in the gallies all my life, if Abderamen's 
might be ſpared. 

He ſeemed touched with my propoſal, 
and inclined to pity me; but was told 
by a Jeſuit, who was his confeſſor, that 
an example of | ſeverity was neceſſary ; 
and that he ought to pardon my father 
on no other terms but renouncing Ma- 
hometifin, and being converted immedi- 
ately to the Church of Rome. 

No, cried I, if that is to be the 
© price of à few unhappy years, it is 
better both of us ſhould periſh than 
accept them. But can you, ſaid I 
to the prieſt, who profeſs an holineſs 
ſuperior to other men, can you obſtruct 
© the mercy of your prince, and com- 
< pel him to deſtroy a wretched man, 
©, whoſe only crime was the natural love 
of liberty? Is this your way of mak - 
ing converts to your faith, by the ter- 
4 
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ror of racks and wheels, inſtead of 

reaſon?” / 

My reproaches fignified nothing but 
to incenſe him, and I quitted the palace 
in deſpair, I was going to the priſon, 


to ſee my father, for the firſt and laſt 
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time, when a'Turkiſh flave accoſted me, 
and bade me follow him. I refuſed to 
do it; but he aſſured me it was of mo- 
ment to the life of Abderamen. I fol- 
lowed him, and he led me by a back 
way to a woman's apartment in the pa- 
lace. I continued there till paſt mid- 
night without ſeeing any body, in agi- 
tations not to be conceived: at laſt there 
came to me a lady richly dreſſed in the 
habit of my own country. After look - 
ing at me attentively ſome time O 
* Abdallah!” faid ſhe, * have you forgot 
© Zoraide, the ſiſter of Zelis? 

Theſe words ſoon brought her tomy 
remembrance, though I had not ſeen her 
for many years: I embraced her tender- 
ly, and deſired to hear what fortune had 
carried her to Malta, 
© You know,” ſaid ſhe; © that my fa- 
mily is of the iſland of Cyprus, and 
that I was married young to a rich 
merchant of Ale I had by him 
two children, a ſon and daughter; and 
lived very happily ſome years, till my 
huſband's buſineſs carrying him to 
. I perſuaded him to let me go, 
and make a viſit to my relations in 
that iſland. In our paſſage a violent 
ſtorm aroſe, which drove us weftward 
beyond the iſle of Candiaz and before 
we could put into any harbour, a Mal- 
teſe pirate attacked us, killed my huſ- 
vo, and carried me to Malta, My 
beauty touched the heart of the grand 
maſter; which is the more ſurprizin 
as I took no pains to {et it off, ink. 
ing of nothing but the loſs I had fu- 
ſtained: he bought me of the knight 
whoſe prize I was; and I thought it 
ſome comfort in my captivity, that I 
was delivered from the hands that had 
been ſtained in my huſband's blood. 
The paſſion of my new lord was Io 
e that be uſed me more like a 
princeſs than a flave. He could ery 
me nothing I aſked him, and was fo 
liberal, that he never approached me 
withont a preſent. Yov lee the pomp 
and magnificence in which I live: 
my wealth is great, and my power in 
this place ſuperior to any-body's.” 
Hear then, Abdallah, what my friend- 
ſhip has done for you, and remember 
the obligation you have to me. I have 
employed all my intereſt with my lover 
to ſave the life of Abderamen: he has 
conſented to it; and, moreover, to ſet 
hun free upon the payment of the ran- 

L 2 © ſom. 
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* ſom you propoſed. But, in recom- would have embarked immediately for 
© peyce for the aid which I have given the Levant, if I had not been ſtopped by 
you, you mult promiſe to aſſiſt me in «my promiſe to Zoraide. Several days 
© an Mir that will probably be at- paſſed without my hearing any news 
© tended with ſome danger. I aſſured of her. I had already hired a ſmall 
her, there was nothing I would not - veſſel, and put on board the remains of 
riſque, to do the ſiſter of Zelis any ſer- Abderamen; when, late one night, I 
ice. was waked out of my ſleep by Zoraide 
© You ſhall know, ſaid ſhe, © what in the habit of a man, who told me, 

* itis I require of you, when the time that ſhe was come to claim my prgniſe, 


comes to put it, in execution; till hen, I aſked what ſhe required me to do. 


* remain at Malta, and wait my orders. To carry me to Aleppo, anſwered 

At theſe words, ſhe delivered to me ſhe, that I may ſee my dear children 
a, pardon under the ſeal of the grand once again, and earich them with the 
maſter, and bid me carry it inſtantly to © treaſures which 1 have gained from 
my father, I was ſo tranſported that I the bounty of my lover. Thoſe trea- 
could not ſtay to thank her: I ran, I © ſures are uſeleſs to me without them; 
flew, to the priſon of Abderamen; and, in the midſt of all my pomp and out- 


ſhewing the order I brought with me to ward pleaſure, I am perpetually pining . 


his guards, was admitted to the dungeon for their loſs; the mother's heart is 
where he lay. * unſatisfied within; nor will it let me 

The poor old man, expecting nothing enjoy a moment's peace, till I am re- 
but death, and believing I was the offi- - © ſtored to them in my happy native 
cer that came to carry him to the place - land. As fhe ſaid this, the ſhewed 
of execution, fainted away before I had me ſome bags of gold, and a caſket 
time to diſcover to him either my perſon filled with jewels of great value. I muſt 
or my errand. While he lay in that © inſiſt, Abdallah, Fontinued ſhe, that 
ſtate of inſenſibility, I unbound his © you ſet ſail this, very night, and take 
chains, and bore him into the open air, me along with you, The weather is 
where with a good deal of diſhculty he * tempeſtuous, but that circumſtance 
recovered, , O my father!” ſaid I to © will fayourmy eſcape; and I had ra- 


him, when I perceived that his ſenſes, ©. ther venture to periſh in the ſea, than 


were returned, * do you not know your- ©. live any longer from my family.“ 
« ſon Abdallab, Who is come hither The ſenſe of the obligation I had to 
© to. ſaye-your life, who has ohtained her made me conſent to do what ſhe de- 
your pardon, and redeemed you from fired, how perilous ſoever it ap to 
© captivity? The ſurprize of joy that me. As I had a permiſſion from the 
ſeized him in that inftant, at my fight grand maſter to go. away as ſoon as I 
and words, was too ſudden and violent thought fit, I put to fea . 
for his age and weakneſs to ſupport. out any hindrance; and the wind blow- 
He ſtruggled ſome, time to make an ing hard off the ſhore, in a little while 
anſwer; but at laſt, ſtraining me in his we were out of ſight of Malta. 
arms, and muttering ſome half- formed water was ſo rough for two or three days, 
ſounds, he funk, down, and expired on that we thought it impoſſible our barque 
my. boſam. | | could weather it out; but at length, the 
When I ſaw that he was dead, I loſt ſtorms abating, we purſued our voyage 
all patience; and, covering myſelf with with a very fair wind, and arrived ſafe 
duſt, bewailed my folly, in not telling in the port of Scanderoon. Toraide 
him my good tidings by degrees, was tranſported with the thought of be- 
By. this time it was broad day; and ing fo near Aleppo and her children; 


the whole town, being informed of my ſhe embraced me in the moſt affe&ionate . 


affliction, was gathered about me in manner, and expreſſed a gratitude for 

eat crowds, The grand maſter him- the ſervice; I bad done her far beyond 
Ele, tak ing pity of me, ſent to tell me, what it deſerved. _ But how great was 
that he kde, 


my father's body to Aleppo, and excuſe we were told by the people of Scande- 


me-fhe ranſom I had offered, ſince death roon, that the plague was at Aleppo, and 


had delivered him without it. This in- had deſtroyed a third part of the inha- 
dulgence comforted me a little; and I bitants! 


« Ah 


t night with- - 


4 permit me to bear away her diſappointment and affliftion, when 
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© Ah, wretched Zoraide!* cried ſhe, 
; pus © where are now all thy hopes 

of being bleſt in the ſight of thy two 
children? Perhaps thoſe two children 
are no more; or, if they ſtill live, it is 
in hourly expectation of dying with 
the reſt of their fellow-citizer . Per- 
* haps at this moment they begin to 
© ficken, and want the care of theirmo- 
© ther to tend upon them, when they 
are abandoned by every other friend,” 

Thus did the torture herſelf with 
dreadftil apprehenſions; and, often turn- 
ing her eyes towards Aleppo, gave her- 
ſelf up to all the agonies of grief. 

I ſaid every thing I could think of to 
relieve her, but ſhe would not be com- 
forted. 

The next morning the ſervants I had 
put about her came and told me that ſhe 
was not to be found : they alſo brought 
me a letter, which informed me, that, 
not being able to endure the uncertainty 
ſhe was in about her children, ſhe had 
ſtolen away by night, and gone to Alep- 
po to ſhare their danger with them; 
that, if ſhe and her Family eſcaped the 
ſickneſs, I ſhould hear from her again; 
but that, if they died, ſhe was reſolved 
not to ſurvive them. She added, that 
ſhe had left me a box of diamonds 
worth two thouſand piſtoles, _ a 
fourth part of the jewels which ſhe had 
brought from Malta by my aſſiſtance. 

You may imagine how deeply I was 
affected at reading this letter. I reſolv- 
ed to ſtay at Scanderoon till I had ſome 
news of her, notwithſtanding my paſ- 
ſionate deſire to return to Zelis. I had 
. waited five weeks with great impatience, 
when we received accounts that the in- 
fection was ceaſed, and the commerce 
with Aleppo reftored again. I imme- 
diately went to viſit my native town; 
but, alas! I hatl little pleaſure in the 
fight of it, after ſo diſmal a calamity. 

y firſt enquiry was about Zoraide and 
her children. They carried me to her 
houſe, where I found her ſon, a youth 
of ſixteen. When I made myſelf 
'known to him, he fell a weeping, and 
told me his mother and fiſter were both 
dead, TI very fincerely joined with him 
in his grief, and offered to reſtore to him 


the jewels ſhe had given me. No, 
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Abdallah, ſaid he, I am rich enough 
in what I inherit from my father and 
Toraide. But theſe riches cannot 
comfort me for her death, nor any 
© time wear out of my remembrance the 
* uncommon affection which occaſioned 
© it. O, Abdallah! what a mother 
© have I loft, and what a friend are you 
* deprived of! When ſhe came hither,” 
continued he, '* from Scanderoon, my 
© fiſter and I believed we, had ſeen a 
ſpirit: but when we found it was real-. 
ly Zoraide, our hearts melted with 
tenderneſs and joy. That joy was 
ſoon over; for, the third day after her 
arrival at Aleppo, 1 found myſelf” 
ſeized with the diſtemper. She never 
quitted my bedſide during my illneſs; 
and to the care ſhe took of me I owed 
my life : but it proved fatal to ber 
and my poor ſiſter, who both caught 
the infection by nurſing me; and, 
having weaker conſtitutions, were not 
able to ſtruggle with it ſo well. My 
ſiſter died firſt, and Zoraide quickly 
followed : when ſhe perceived herſelf 
juſt expiring, ſhe called me to her, and 
bade me endeavour to find you out at 
Scanderoon, and let you know, that 
ſhe bequeathed to you the portion ſhe 
had intended for my ſiſter, amounting 
to five thouſand pieces of gold, as to 
the man in the world ſhe moſt eſteem- 
ed: ſhe added, that to you ſhe recom- 
mended me with her lateſt breath, 
imploring you to take care of me for 
her ſake, and the ſake of her ſiſter 
Zelis.“ | 
The poor boy was not able to go on 
with his ſtory any further, I accepted 
the legacy, and did my utmoſt to diſ- 
charge worthily the truſt conferred upon 
me: but my firſt care was, to bury Ab- 
deramen with all the ponip that our cuſ- 
toms will admit. After ſome time ſpent. 
in ſettling the affairs of my pupil, and 
my own, I took a paſſage on board an 
Fngliſh ſhip, and arrived happily in 
Londen. 

I am now poſſeſt of a fortune that is 
ſufficient to maintain Zelis in the man- 
ner I deſire; and have nothing more to 
aſk of Heaven but an opportunity a 
repaying you, O Selim, the triend{bip 
and goodneſs you have ſhewn me. 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


Am going, m the conſidence of friend- 

ſhip, to give thee a proof of the weak - 
neſs of human nature, and the unac- 
countable caprictouſneſs of our paſſions. 
Since I delivered up Zelis to her huſ- 
band, I have not enjoyed a moment's 
peace. Her beauty, which I faw with- 
out emotion while ſhe continued in my 
power, now ſhe is out of it, has fired me 
to that degree that I have almoſt loft 
my reaſon. I cannot bear to fee her in 
the poſſeſſion of the man to whom I 
gave her : if ſhame, if deſpair, did not 
Hinder it, I ſhould aſk him for her 
again, In this uneaſineſs and diſorder 
of my mind, there remains but one part 
for me to take: I muſt fly from her 
charms and my own weakneſs; I muſt 
retire into Perſia, and endeavour, by 
abſence and different objects, to efface 
the impreſſions ſhe has made. Alas ! 
what ſhall I find there? a ſeraglio com- 
poſed of beautiful faves; the merce- 
nary profittutes, or reluftant victims, to 


_ groſs and tyrannical luſt! What raton- 


al commerce can I hope for with theſe, 
what true affection, what ſolid peace, 
what heart-felt delight? But, were Zelis 
my wife, in ſuch à wife I ſhould find 
the moſt endeared, moſt pleaſing, moſt 
faithful friend. Alll the precautions of 
eaſtern jealouſy would then be unneceſ- 
fary; thoſe wretched precautions, which, 
while they bar the door againſt diſho- 
nour, ſhut out eſteem, the life of friend- 
ſhip; and confidence, the ſoul of love. 
Thou wilt be ſurprized at my talking 
thus: but what I feel for Zelis, and 


FROM LONDON, 


what I have ſeen in England, has over- 
come my native prejudices: I have ſeen 
here wives, over whoſe conduct, though 
perfectly free, religion honour, and love, 
are ſtricter guards than legions of 
eunuchs, or walls of brafs: I have ſeen, 
by conſequence, much happier huſbands 
than any Perſian can poſſibly be. We 
will diſcourſe on this fudjed more ful- 
ly when I am with thee: and it will be 
my greateſt pleaſure, to try to remove 
out of thy mind all thoſe prepoſſeſſions 
of which my own has been cured by my 
abode in this country. If I bring thee 
home truth, I am tare thou wilt think 
that I have travelled to better purpoſe, 
than if I came back fraught with the 
gold of Peru, or the diamonds of Gol- 
conda. 

I have more than compleated the four 
"ex ſtay I propoſed making in Eng- 
and; and am now determined to paſs 
through France as faras Marſeilles, and 
embark from thence for the Levant, as 
ſoon as the buſineſs with which I am 
charged on the part of ſome of my 
friends, with the Turkey merchants 
there, will permit. It is my fixed re- 
ſolution to go away without giving Zelis 
the leaſt intimation of the cauſe of my 
departure. Abdallah ſhall never know 
that I am his rival; it would take too 
much from the character of a friend, 
Thou art the only one to whom I dare 
confide my folly; and fince it has hurt 
nobody but myſelf, I hope thou wilt 
rather pity than blame me For it, 


LETTER LXXVII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


1 Am juſt on the point of leaving Eng- 
land: Abdallah and Zelis have re- 
ceived my adiens. The combat is paſt; 
my reſolutions ſtrengthen, and thou 
mayeſt expect ere long to ſee thy friend, 
with 2 mind a good deal altered by his 
travels; but a heart, which to thee, to 
his country, and to his duty, is ſtill the 
fame. 


FROM LONDON» 


It would be unjuſt and ungrateful in 
me to quit this 1fland, without expreſ- 
ſing a very high eſteem of the good ſenſe, 
ſincerity, and good-nature, I have found 
among the Engliſh + to theſe qualities I 
might alſo add polzteneſs, which certain- 
ly they have as good a title to as any of 
their neighbours; but T am afraid that. 
this accompliſhment has been acquired 

too 
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too much at the expence of other vir- 
tues more ſolid and eſſential. Of their 
induflry, their commerce is à proof; and 
for their valour, let their enemies de- 
clare it. Of their faults ] will at pre- 
ſent ſay no more, but that many of — 
are newly introduced, and fo contrary to 
the genius of the people, that one would 
hope they might be- eaſily rooted out. 
They are undoubtedly, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, a very great, a very 


powerful and bappy nation; but how 


long they ſhall continue ſo, depends en- 
tirely on the preſervation of therr liberty. 
To the conſlitution of their government 
alone are attached all theſe bleſſings and 
advantages: ſhould that ever be deprav- 
ed or corrupted, they muſt expect to be- 
come the moſt contemptible and moit un- 
happy of mankind. For what can ſo 
much aggravate the wretchedneſs of an 
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oppreſſed and ruined people, as the re- 
membrance of former freedom and pro- 
ſperity? All the images and traces of 
their liberty, which it is probable no 
change will quite deftroy, muſt be a 
8 al reproach and torment to them, 
or having ſo degenerately parted with 


their birth-right. And, if ſlavery is to 


be endured, where is the man that would 
not rather chuſe it under the warm ſun 
of Agra or Iſpahan, than in the north- 
ern climate of. England? 

I have therefore taken my leave of my 
friends here, with this affectionate, well- 
meant advice, That they ſhould vigilant- 


ly watch over thetr -conflitution, and 


guard it by thoſe ſtrong bulwarks which 
alone are able to ſecure it, a firm union 
of all boneft men, juflice upon publick 
offenders, national and private fru- 
gality. 
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